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PAPERS  ON  THE  ETKM)LOGY  AND  APCHAEOLOGY  OF  THE 
MALAY  PENINSULA. 

Ivor  H.N. Evans..  (Cambridge  University  Press,  [^c 

1927.) 

This  small  volume  consists  of  papers  on 
the  pptgEin  races  of  Malaya,  on  ^feday  beliefs, 
on  Malay  technolog^;^,  and  on  some  oi  the  an- 
tiv^uities  of  the  peninsula.  Mr.  Evans  is  in 
the  custom  of  republishing  his  technical 
papers  in  book  form.  The  present  volur© 
consists  of  papers  published  since  the  aj)- 
pearance  of  nis  very  valuable  book.  Studies 
in  Religion.  Folk-lore  and  Custom  in  British 
North  Borneo  and  the  ?-!&lay  Peninsula. 

P.  Schebesta  has  recently  rene?;ed  our 
interest  in  the  Semang  of  the" Malay  peninsula 
by  the  technical  and  popular  publication  of 
tne  results  of  his  fiela  work.  Unfortunately 
this  author  has  neglected  to  rrake  even  an 
elementary  comparison  of  the  Sananti  culture 
with  those  of  their  neighbors,  the  Sakai  and 
Jakun.  This  gap  can  to  a  great  extent  be 
remedied  by  a  perusal  of  the  two  volumes  by 
Mr.  Evans.   It  appears  that  the  hala  or 
medicine  men,  the  cenoi .  their -^ —  ^ 

guardian  spirits  who  possess  them,  tBe''^oJRr'Bafr~'wfiere  the  hala        ■  J  ^Q 
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hold  their  seances,  and  the  ability  of  the  hala  to  turn  into  tigers,  are 
all  ideas  common  likewise  to  the  Sakai,  and  probably  taken  from 
them.  Even  the  idea  of  a  thunder  god  who  demands  blood  sacrifice 
at  the  time  of  a  storm,  is  common  to  both  peoples. 

It  is  very  difhcult  to  say  just  what  are  the  aboriginal  customs  of 
the  Semang.  Mr.  Evans  lists  the  following  customs  and  ideas  as 
characteristic  of  the  Semang: 

(1)  That  a  bird-soul  animates  the  foetus  in  pr^piant  women. 

(2)  That  children  are  named  from  the  kinds  of  trees  near  which  they  were 
born,  or  from  the  nearest  stream. 

(3)  That  dart-quivers  are  decorated  with  magical  patterns  which  by 
sympathy  render  the  game  tame.  (P.  143). 

The  first  point  still  remains  uncertain,  since  it  was  not  confirmed 
by  Schebesta.  Schebesta  claims  that  the  idea  is  of  Malay  origin. 
(Bei  den  Urwaldzwergen  von  Malaya,  p.  96.  Leipzig,  1927.)  The 
third  point  is  probably  ancient  Malayan,  and  not  Negrito.  The  arrow 
quivers  of  Mentawei  have  also  magical  bead  designs  which,  I  was 
told,  are  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  the  game.  [><?  fo 
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Courtefy  of  the  Field  Sf  upturn  of  Natyrai  History 

Pygmy  women  of  the  Malay  Peninsula 

Peoples  of  Malaysia*  ^' 

By  fay  cooper  COLE 

Professor  of  Anthropology,  University  of  ChicacD 


r[E  region  known  as  Malaysia 
extends  from  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula on  the  west  to  the  borders  of 
New  Guinea  on  the  east;  and  from  the 
line  of  islands  which  fringe  the  southern 
coast  of  Sumatra  and  Java  to  the 
northern  extremity  of  Formosa. 

It  derives  its  name  from  the  principal 
ethnic  group  which  inhabits  it — the 
Malayu  or  Malay,  but  this  does  not 
imply  that  all  its  inhabitants  are  of 
one  race,  of  a  uniform  stage  of  advance- 
ment, or  under  one  political  control; 
neither  does  it  mean  that  all  people 
closely  affiliated  with  the  Malay  reside 
in  it,  for  racially,  a  considerable  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Siam,  French  In- 
do-China,  and  Burma  belong  to  this 
division  of  mankind. 

Politically,  Malaysia  falls  under  the 
control  of  Great  Britain,  Holland, 
France,  Portugal,  the  United  States, 
and  Japan,  while  the  former  rule  of 
Spain  in  the  Philippines  and  of  China 
in  Formosa  has  left  a  deep  impression 
on  those  islands. 

PYGMIES 

The  first  inhabitants  of  Malaysia 
were  doubtless  pygmy  blacks,  a  rem- 

iThe  material  presented  in  this  article,  as  well  as  the  photographs,  were  gathered  by  Doctor  Cole  during 
three  expeditions  into  Malaysia  made  for  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
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nant  of  whom  still  exists  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  the  Philippines,  and  the 
Andaman  Islands  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
No  pygmy  groups  are  now  to  be  found 
in  Sumatra,  Java,  or  Borneo,  but  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  individuals  ex- 
hibiting N^roid  characteristics  leads 
us  to  the  beUef  that  they  once  inhabited 
practically  all  of  this  island  world. 

Culturally  these  people  are  among 
the  lowest  known  today.  Their  gar- 
ments are  strips  of  beaten  bark;  they 
build  no  permanent  dwellings,  and  have 
no  domesticated  animals,  other  than  an 
occasional  dog  or  a  wild  rooster  used 
as  a  decoy  in  trapping;  and  they 
practise  no  agriculture,  except  in 
regions  where  they  are  much  influenced 
by  their  neighbors. 

How  such  a  primitive  people  could 
have  reached  isolated  islands  over  such 
great  distances  has  long  been  a  puzzle. 
Since  they  are  not  seafarers  such  a 
feat  seems  quite  impossible  for  them 
today,  yet  it  is  unlikely  that  they  ever 
possessed  a  higher  culture  than  at 
present. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  their  dis- 
persal over  this  region  was  at  a  time 
when  Malaysia  formed  a  part  of  the 
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Asiatic  mainland —a  contention  which 
is  strengthened  by  the  distribution  of 
certain  plants  and  animals  over  the 
islands  as  well  as  in  China  in  the  north 
and  the  Malay  Peninsula  in  the  south. 


Courtesy  of  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History 

Pygmies  of  Malay  Peninsula  with  Captain 
Berkeley,  governor  of  Perak 


Many  theories  have  been  advanced 
to  account  for  the  origin  and  dispersal 
of  the  pygmies.    Some  consider  them  as 
the  little  modified  descendants  of  a 
very  ancient  race,  ancestral  to  all  other 
Negroids  and  hence  our   nearest  ap- 
proach   to    primitive    man.      Others 
regard  them  as  a  recent,   degenerate 
branch  of  the  Negro,  the  result  of  long 
continued  malnutrition,  lack  of  func- 
tioning of  certain  glands,  and  other 
causes  which  the  length  of  this  paper 
will  not  allow  us  to  discuss. 

For  our  present  purposes  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  the  pygmies  at  one  time 
occupied  all  the  archipelago ;  that  they 
have  left  a  trace  of  their  blood  among 
the  invading  groups  and  hence  must  be 


considered  in  any  discussion  of  the 
physical  types  found  in  Malaysia. 

In  height  the  men  average  about 
146.5  cm.,  the  women  a  little  less. 
Their  heads  are  short,  broad  and  low, 
with  an  average  cephalic  index  of  82. 
The  forehead  is  low  and  receding;  nose 
broad,  often  with  such  spreading  wings 
that  the  width   exceeds  the  length; 
the  Ups  are  thick  and  protruding;  the 
chin   feebly   developed.     In   general, 
they    appear   well    proportioned,    al- 
though   actual    measurements    show 
the  arms  to  be  somewhat  loi^r,  when 
compared  with  the  leg3,  than  is  the  case 
with  the  Malays  and  whites.    The  hair 
is  closely  curled  or  woolly,  while  the 
skin  color  varies  from  a  chocolate  brown 
to  very  dark  sepia.    Thus  they  appear 
much  Uke  the  African  Negro,  except  for 
their  stature  and  their  brachycephalic 
or  round  heads. 

They  were  never  a  powerful  people, 
but  from  the  earliest  times  have  been 
broken  up  into  small  nomadic  bands 
which  waged  a  never  ceasing  struggle 
for  existence  against  the  jungle  and  its 
inhabitants,  a  struggle  so  keen  that 
only  the  strongest  children  survive  and 
an  aged  person  seldom  is  seen.     Yet 
the  contest  is  staged  in  a  land  of  plenty, 
where  jungle  fruit  and  tubers  are  to  be 
had  for  the  taking,  where  deer,  pigs, 
monkeys  and  squirrels  abound,  and  the 
streams    are   stocked    with    fish    and 
snails.     Nets  and  traps,  and  bows  and 
arrows  make  it  possible  to  supply  most 
of  their  needs,  but  the  most  deadly 
weapon  was  and  is  the  blowgun,  through 
which  tiny  darts  tipped  with  poison 
are  blown.    When  game  is  plentiful  the 
pygmies  feast,  but  if  the  hunt  has  been 
unsuccessful  or  if  bad  weather  keeps 
them  at  home,  they  fast.    Except  in  a 
few  regions  where  they  are  much  in- 
fluenced by  their  neighbors,  they  have 
no  fields;  they  store  no  food  against  a 
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Courteinf  of  the  Field  Mu*eum  of  Natural  HuHary 


Group  of  pygmies  on  the  Island  of  Palawan,  Philippine  Islands 


Courtenf  of  the  Field  Mu*eum  of  Natmral  History 

Typical  pygmy  men  of  the  Malay  Peninsula 
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time  of  need,  and  so  real  periods  of 
privation  are  frequent  and  the  weaker 
members  of  the  community  suffer. 

Their  houses,  for  the  most  part,  are 
mere  windbreaks  of  leaves;    and  the 
best  is  nothing  more  than  a  framework 
of  sticks  covered  with  leaves  beneath 
which  is  a  raised  floor  serving  as  a  bed, 
table,    and   reception   room.      If   the 
night  is  cool  or  the  mosquitoes  trouble- 
some, a  fire  or  smudge  is  built  below  so 
that  the  inhabitants  can  sleep  in  peace; 
but,  more  often,  when  bedtime  comes, 
they  pull  the  burning  embers  from  the 
bonfire  and  curl  up  in  the  hot  ashes. 
This  does  not  make  for  cleanliness,  but 
this  troubles  the  pygmies  not  at  all. 
They  seldom  bathe.    At  times  they  rub 
the   body   over   with   grease   until  it 
shines,  but  the  next  sleep  in  the  ashes 
turns  them  a  dull  gray.    Their  neigh- 
bors tattoo  their  flesh,  but  the  pygmy 
skin  is  so  dark  that  this  ornamentation 
would  not  show,  and  to  make  up  for 
this  they  scarify  their  backs  and  arms. 
Gashes  are  cut  and  dirt  and  soot  rubbed 
in  so  that  the  wounds  will  become  in- 
fected and  large  raised  scars  will  be 
assured.    They  further  beautify  them- 
selves by  cutting,  filing,  or  breaking 
their  front  teeth  into  points.     And  so 
they  live  happ^;  carefree  fives,  quite 
unconcerned  by  the  change  and  progress 
of  the  neighboring  lowlands;  but  they 
are  rapidly  vanishing  and  another  fifty 
years  may  find  them  gone. 

THE  SAKAI  • 
Another  group  which  must  be  men- 
tioned is  the  Sakai,  a  pagan  people  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  now  found  only 
in  the  mountain  forests  and  in  a  few 
valleys  not  yet  appropriated  by  the 
Malay.  Here  we  seem  to  have  a  situa- 
tion quite  the  reverse  from  that  en- 
countered with  the  pygmies.  The  latter 
appear  today,  as  they  have  always  been, 


an  exceedingly  primitive  people,  but  the 
Sakai  give  evidence  of  haxdng  had  a 
much  higher  culture  which  has  broken 
down  through  contact  with  invaders. 
As  the  Malay  pressed  in  from  the  coast 
they  drove  the  pagan  tribesmen  before 
them,  seized  their  lands,  enslaved  them, 
and  always  despised  them.  The  Sakai 
apparently  lacked  the  organization  to 
resist,  and,  little  by  Kttle,  retired 
toward  the  interior  where  they  came 
into  close  contact  with  the  pygmies 
who,  in  turn,  were  driven  deeper  into 
the  jungle.  This  process  has  been  going 
on  for  generations  and  still  is  in 
progress,  so  that  we  find  the  Sakai  in  all 
stages  of  transition.  The  first  groups 
met  by  the  investigator  are  those  which 
have  worked  out  a  satisfactory  rela- 
tionship with  the  Malay.  They  make 
their  clearings  near  to  the  invaders, 
and  provide  them  with  game,  rattan, 
gums,  and  other  jungle  products,  in 
return  for  which  they  receive  some 
tawdry  products  of  civilization.  Their 
homes  are  poor  imitations  of  those  of 
their  neighbors,  while  the  furnishings 
are  the  scantiest.  They  are  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  hi^er  group, 
with  which  there  has  been  consider- 
able intermixture. 

Far  in  the  interior  are  the  bands 
which  have  followed  the  line  of  least 
resistance;  have  almost  entirely  given 
up  agriculture;  and  now  lead  a  life  not 
far  removed  from  that  of  the  pygmy. 
They  have,  in  fact,  freely  intermarried 
with  the  latter  until  in  many  cases  it  is 
diflftcult  to  say  in  which  division  they 
should  be  placed.  Between  these  two 
extremes  we  have  the  renmants  of  an 
older  culture.  Often  the  whole  group 
lives  in  a  rectangular  house  raised 
high  above  the  groimd  on  jnles.  Along 
one  side  of  the  building  runis  a  corridor, 
in  which  the  cooking  is  done,  and  back 
of  this  are  the  family  compartments. 
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A  head  man,  usually  one  of  the  oldest 
of  the  group,  has  nominal  control  over 
this  house  and  perhaps  two  or  three 
neighboring  dwellings  of  similar  type. 
Surrounding  the  settlement  are  the 
fields— clearings  made  in  the  forest. 
Small  trees  and  underbrush  are  slashed, 
then  the  larger  trees  are  deeply  cut  on 
one  side,  so  that  when  a  certain  tree  is 
cut,  it  will  fall  on  another,  and  this 
on  still  another,  until  a  wide  path  is 
made    across    the    clearing.      Later, 
these  are  fired  and  then  the  men  go 
through    the    fields    with    sharpened 
sticks,  punching  holes  in  the  ground. 
The  women   follow,   drop  seed    corn 
or  rice  into  the  holes,  push  back  the 
dirt  with  their  feet,  and  the  planting  is 
complete.    Rude  fences  and  traps  are 
built  around  the  fields  to  keep  out 
deer,  wild  pig  and  other  intruders,  and 
during  the  time  the  grain  is  ripening 
it  is  constantly  guarded  by  members  of 
the  family.    Logs  left  after  the  burning 
are  seldom  removed,  since  the  white 
ants  eat  the  dead  wood  in  one  or  two 
seasons    and    leave   the   fields   clear. 
The  owner  does  some  weeding,  but  soon 
after  the  jungle  is  removed,  a  rank  grass 
invades  the  land  and  within  one  or  two 
seasons  the  planter  finds  it  easier  to 
cut  a  new  opening  in  the  forest  rather 
than  to  combat  the  grass  with  the 
primitive  implements  at  his  command. 
Work  in  the  fields  is  largely  communal, 
the  whole  group  going  from  one  plot 
to    another    until    all    are    prepared. 
The  owner  of  the  land  has  first  claim 
to  the  crop,  but  should  disaster  come 
to  a  neighboring  field,  or  should  any  be 
in  want,  he  readily  shares  his  wealth. 
For  one  to  have  a  surplus  while  another 
is  in  need  is  in  true  Sakai  society  un- 
thinkable.     Chickens    and    pigs    are 
found   in   every   settlement   and   are 
highly  prized  as  food,  but  no  one  would 
think  of  eating  an  animal  raised  in  the 


same  house  or  settlement  as  himself. 
Pressed  for  an  explanation  the  Sakai 
will  shrug  his  shoulders  and  reply, 
'^Just  like  eating  your  own  family/' 
He  does  not  hesitate^  however,  to 
trade  his  birds  or  animals  with  another 
settlement  and  then  eat  his  new  pos- 
sessions. 

All  Sakai  make  use  of  the  blowgun. 
The  principal  poison  is  secured  from 
the  upas  tree  {Antiaris  toxicaria).  Deep 
cuts  are  made  in  the  bark  and  as  the 
sap  flows  out  it  is  caught  in  bamboo 
tubes.     It  is  then  boiled  down  untfl 
of  the  thickness  and  color  of  tar,  when 
it  is  spread  on  a  bamboo  spatula  and 
allowed  to  dry.     When  needed  it  is 
dampened  and  the  end  of  the  dart  is 
rolled  in  it  until  a  thin  layer  adheres. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  dart  a  cone  erf 
pith  is   attached   and   the  mis^e  is 
complete.   With  his  blowgun  ready,  the 
Sakai  slips  quietly  through  the  jungle, 
never  breaking  a  twig  nor  making  a 
sound  until  he  sights  his   prey.     A 
dart  is  inserted  into   the  tube,  and 
slowly  the  hunter  raises  it  to  his  lips. 
A  single  puff  into  the  tube  sends  the 
missile   flying   noiselessly   toward   its 
victim.    The  animal  is  seldom  fri^i- 
ened  even  if  struck,  but  soon  the  pcMson 
gets  in  its  work.    The  Sakai  cuts  a  hit 
of  flesh  away  from  the  wound  and  the 
game  can  then  be  eaten  without  any 

ill  effects. 

Some  traps  are  used  for  game,  and 
funnel-shaped  basket  traps  are  fdaced 
in  streams  in  such  a  way  that  all  fish 
passing  down  with  the  current  must 
enter.  Then  the  stream  above  is 
beaten  and  rocks  are  overturned  so  as 
to  drive  the  fish  down  and  into  the  trap. 
Snails,  jungle  fruits,  and  tubers  like- 
wise furnish  foodstuffs,  so  that  under 
ordinary    circmnstances    the    people 

have  plenty. 

When  near  to  the  Malay  the  men 
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Courtesy  of  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History 

Group  of  Sakai  hunters  with  blowguns 


wear  clouts  of  cloth,  while  the  women 
employ  a  wraj)-around  skirt  of  similar 
material ;  but  in  the  mountains,  beaten 
bark  takes  the  place  of  cloth,  and  a 
fringe  or  kilt  of  shredded  leaves  serves 
as  a  skirt.    The  upper  portion  of  the 
body  is  seldom  covered  and  is  never 
tattooed,  but  the  faces  are  painted  in 
red,  yellow,  and  white  designs.     The 
septimi  of  the  nose  is  pierced  and  porcu- 
pine quills  or  tapering  rods  are  worn 
cross-wise  of  the  face.   The  women  also 
wear  bamboo  combs,  not  for  use,  but 
for  ornament  and  protection,  for  each 
bears  a  magical  symbol  which  wards 
off  danger  and  evil  spirits. 


We  have  already  seen  that  the  Sakai 
have  mixed  with  the  Malay  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  pygmy  on  the  other,  so 
that  they  frequently  present  character- 
istics of  each.    This  accounts  for  the 
theory  often  advanced  that  the  Sakai 
are  the  result  of  a  fusion  of  these  two. 
Such  a  solution  does  not  take  account 
of  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the 
group  have  rather  long,  narrow  heads, 
while  both  Malay  and  pygmies  have 
short  heads.    In  general,  also,  the  nose 
is  thinner  and  higher  than  in  the  other 
groups.    The  average  stature  is  about 
150  cm.,  but  individuals  are  found  who 
are  below  the  average  of  the  pygmy, 
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while  others  tower  above  the  Malay. 
The  hair  is  likewise  variable,  some  is 
long  and  straight,  some  hangs  in  ring- 
lets, while  in  some  cases  it  is  short  and 
woolly  as  in  the  negro.  Pygmy  blood 
is  also  evident  in  the  dark  skin  of  some 
individuals,  but  the  majority  are  a 
yellowish  or  reddish  brown  with  a 
distinct  gray  undertone. 

The  language  seems  to  belong  to  the 
Mon-Khmer  group  and  thus,  together 
with  other  anthropol(^cal  data,  seems 
to  justify  us  in  believing  that  they  show 
closer  afl&nity  to  the  Mon-Khmer  than 
to  any  of  the  nei^boring  peoples. 

THE  MALAY 
The  last  people  we  shall  consider  is 
the  Malay — ^the  most  numerous  and 
most  advanced  in  Malaysia.    They  are 


Above:  A  fifty-year  old  Sakai 
woman,  one  of  the  wild  pagans  of 
the  Malay  States. 

Left:  Sakai  women  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  Photographs  by  cour- 
tesy of  the  Field  Museum  oj  Natural 
History 

generally  described  as  being 
short  in  stature — about  160 
cm.  — of  sUght    build,    with 
round  heads,  rather  narrow 
but  low  noses,  and  thick  Ups, 
straight  black  hair  and  yel- 
lowish brown  skin.     Such  a 
description  would  fit  most  of 
the  coast  people,  and  a  con- 
siderable  proportion   of   the 
interior    tribesmen,    but    it 
would  need  to  be  consider- 
ably modified  to  include  all 
the  Malay.     In  some  groups 
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A  Tinguian  gentle- 
man—a typical  pagan 
M  alay .  Photograph  s 
by  courtesy  of  the 
Field  Museum  of 
Natural  History 


many   of   the   people   are  of    stocky 
build,  have  longer  and  narrower  heads, 
longer    and    broader    noses,    thicker 
lips,  and  the  hair  is  distinctly  wavy. 
Some  investigators  have  applied  the 
name    Indonesian  to  this   type,  but 
this  must  not  be  interpreted  to  mean 
that   there  are   any   true   Indonesian 
groups  or  tribes  in  Malaysia,  for  the 
type  is  found  in  every  part  of  the 
archipelago  thoroughly  fused  with  the 

typical  Malay. 

To  the  writer  the  evidence  seems  to 
indicate  an  early  movement  into  Suma- 
tra, Java,  and  adjacent  islands  of  a 
people  closely  related  to  the  Polyne- 
sians.    From  time  to  tune  they  were 
joined  by  groups  of  southern  Mongo- 
loids, some  of  whom  came  in  by  way  of 
the    Irawadi,  some   by   the   Salween, 
Mekong,  and  other  rivers.    The  new- 
comers brought  in  some  new  elements 
of  culture,  and  also  modified  the  physi- 
cal   type,    but    apparently    were    not 
strong  enough  to  impress  their  lan- 
guage.   The  speech  of  the  earUer  set- 
tlers remained  dominant  and  gave  rise 
to  the  language  now   called  Malayo- 
Polynesian. 

The  movement  of  southern  Mongo- 
loids into  Malaysia  appears  to  have 
been  slow  but  continued  until  there 
was  a  thorough  mixture  of  the  two 


groups  in  the  main  islands,  but  in  the 
more  remote  regions  the  Polynesian 
element  was  still  dominant.  Finally, 
the  pressure  of  population  carried  a 
part  of  these  marginal  groups  out  into 
the  islands  toward  the  east,  while  the 
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mixed  people  we  now  call  Malay  pushed 
their  waj-  north  through  the  Philip- 
pines to  Formosa.  There  has  been 
intermixture  with  other  peoples  in  the 
new  homes,  and  conditions  of  Ufe  have 
doubtless  left  their  impress  on  physical 
type,  but  if  this 
theory  is  correct 
the  chief  differ- 
ence between 
Polynesian  and 
Malay  is  the 
greater  amount 
of  Mongoloid 
blood  in  the  lat- 
ter. However, 
there  are  many 
groups  in  Malay- 
sia in  which  in- 
dividuals closely 
approximating 
the  Polynesians 
are  still  to  be 
found. 

It  appears 
that  the  various 
groups  coming 
into  Malaysia 
not  only  entered 
by  somewhat 
different  routes, 
but  that  in  their 
homeland  they 
had  developed 


economic  life  are  found  within  a  few 
miles  of  a  region  where  hoe  or  dil)hle 
culture  is  of  about  equal  importance 
with  hunting  and  fishing. 

In  historic  times  the  coast  Malay  has 
been  profoundly  modified  by  contact 

with  India, 
China,  and  the 
colonizing  powd- 
ers of  Europe, 
but  in  the  in- 
terior of  many 
islands  are  still  to 
be  found  groups 
living  the  life  of 
former  times. 
One  of  the  most 
interesting  of 
these  is  the  Tin- 
guian— a  power- 
ful pagan  tribe 
of  northern 
Luzon.  The 
rugged  moun- 
tains of  their 
homeland  are 
but  little  wooded 
and  the  streams 
are  uncertain,  so 
that  hunting  and 
fishing  are  of 
minor  import- 
ance and  the 
people  are  forced 


Courtei^y  of  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History 

A  Tinguian  family  of  Northern  Luzon,  show- 
ing the  influence  of  their  civilized  neighbors 
in  dress 


Courtesy  of  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History 

One  of  the  so-called  Indonesian  men  of 
the  Southern  Philippines 


customs  often 

quite  radically  diflFerent  from  those 
of  their  neighbors,  customs  which  they 
have  preserved  with  surprisingly  little 
change  up  to  the  present.  In  some 
r^ons  the  people  are  divided  into 
clans  or  gens,  yet  the  vast  majority 
of  the  Malav  have  neither.  The  bache- 
lor^s  house,  trial  marriage,  and  even 
polyandry  appear  in  very  primitive 
groups,  yet  others  equally  primitive 
have  no  such  institutions.  Terraced 
rice   fields   and    a   highly    developed 


to  agriculture. 
Lacking  level  ground,  they  have  ter- 
raced the  mountain-sides  so  as  to  pro- 
vide fields.  Rice  is  their  chief  crop  and 
on  its  cultivation  they  will  labor  un- 
ceasingly, but  when  the  harvest  is  over 
they  indulge  in  many  festivals  and 
ceremonies. 

Some  of  these  are  purely  social,  but 
most  have  as  their  object  the  gaining  of 
favor  with  superior  beings.  A  whole 
host  of  spirits,  some  good,  some  bad, 
are  known  to  the  Tinguian;  in  fact,  he 
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Courtesy  of  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History 


Tinguian  women  seeding  and  bushing  cotton 


is  on  very  intimate  terms  with  the 
spirit  world,  for  he  talks  to  its  members 
through  mediums.  At  times  of  cere- 
mony the  superior  beings  enter  the 
bodies  of  chosen  men  or  women  who 
are  no  longer  considered  human  but  as 
the  spirits  themselves;  and  under  their 
guidance  the  people  do  many  things  to 
bring  health  and  happiness  to  the 
group.  A  birth,  marriage,  sickness,  or 
death,  or  any  event  of  importance  calls 
for  a  ceremony,  but  it  is  likewise  a 
social  event  to  which  people  will  come 
from  all  neighboring  villages. 

During  the  dry  season  fires  are  built 
in  various  parts  of  the  village  and 
around  these  the  women  gather  to 
spin,  the  men  to  make  fish  nets,  while 
some  good  story-teller  chants  the  tales 


of  long  ago  or  tells  of  the  fighting 

prowess  of  the  fathers.    The  Tinguian 

are  not  far  removed  from  the  days  of 

head-hunting  and  it  is  still  the  proud 

boast  of  many  a  man  that  he  has 

fought  in  the  villages  of  their  enemies. 

Child    betrothal    is    common    and 

marriage  usually   takes   place   before 

either    of    the    couple    has    reached 

puberty.    A  price  is  paid  for  the  girl, 

but  she  is  in  no  sense  a  slave;    she 

holds  property  in  her  own  name  and 

passes  it  on  to  her  children.    She  takes 

care   of   the   house,    looks   after   the 

children,  brings  water  from  the  village 

spring,  assists  her  husband  in  the  fields, 

and  in  her  spare  time  makes  pottery, 

spins,  or  weaves.    Her  husband,  for  his 

part,   is    no    laggard,   but    does    the 
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heavy  work  in  the  fields,  cares  for  the 
water  buffalo,  makes  knives  and  head 
axes  on  his  primitive  forge,  and  until 
recently  was  an  enthusiastic  head- 
hunter.  Occasionally  he  fishes  and 
hunts,  but  this  is  a  sport,  not  a  necessity. 
The  government  is  purely  local,  each 
village  selecting  one  of  its  old  men  to 
act  as  its  head,  but  he  has  little  actual 
power  and  can  be  replaced  at  the  will 
of  the  group.  Custom  is  law  and 
violation  of  custom  results  in  ostracism 
of  the  offender  until  such  a  time  as  he  is 
ready  to  conform. 


Of  his  own  volition  the  Malay  has 
never  developed  a  strong  government. 
He  has  shown  himself  to  be  very  adapt- 
able and  has  progressed  far  toward 
civilization  under  the  leadership  of  more 
advanced  groups.  The  culture  of  the 
Tinguian  is  probably  much  the  same  as 
that  of  the  more  advanced  Philippine 
tribes  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  occu- 
pation and  a  comparison  of  their  life 
with  that  of  the  Christianized  Filipino 
throws  much  light  on  the  possibil- 
ity for  advancement  in  the  Malay 
race. 


CourUffy  of  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History 

Tinguian  playing  the  nose  flute 
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FREQUENTLY  in  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  other  forms  of 
popular  literature  where  precise 
accuracy  cannot  be  expected,  and  only 
a  little  less  often  in  technical  journals, 
one  meets  the  following  statement  or 
its  equivalent:  "In  the  last  quarter 
century,  the  span  of  life  has  been 
lengthened."^  There  is  not  the  sli^t- 
est  evidence  that  the  span  of  human  life 
has  been  lengthened  in  the  last  two 
thousand  years,  let  alone  the  last 
twenty-five.  What  the  ignorant  or 
careless  users  of  phrases  like  that 
quoted  really  intend  to  convey,  of 
course,  is  that  the  mean  or  average 
duration  of  life  has  lengthened  in  the 
last  quarter  centvuy.  It  is  probably 
hopeless  to  expect  that  workers  in  the 
biological  sciences  will  in  the  near 
futiu-e,  at  any  rate,  use  words  with 
that  precision,  and  with  that  careful 
regard  for  their  rigorously  defined  mean- 
ings, which  students  of  mathematics 
and  of  physics  have  for  a  long  time 
been  accustomed,  and  indeed  com- 
pelled, to  exercise.  But  it  so  happens 
that  the  one  field  of  biology  in  which 
prevails  the  same  standards  of  preci- 
sion in  the  definition  of  concepts  that 
we  are  accustomed  to  in  physics,  is 
that  field  which  has  to  do  with  dura- 
tion of  life,  and  is  commonly  called 
actuarial  science.  Hence  the  medical 
or  other  writer  who  misuses  terms  in 
this  field  cannot  attempt  the  alilH 
that,  there  being  no  definitions  recog- 
nized as  standard;  his  are  as  good  as 
another's. 

In  the  actuarial  universe  of  discourse 
"span  of  life"  has  no  status  whatever. 

^Joum.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.  July  IS.  1925,  pw  197. 
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When  it  is  desired  to  discuss  what  the 
writer  of  the  quoted  editorial  note 
wanted  to  talk  about,  the  expression 
"expectation  of  life  at  birth,"  or  "mean 
after-lifetime,  at  birth"  is  used. 
"Mean  (or  average)  duration  of  life" 
has  the  same  significance  and  is  an 
entirely  acc^table  substitute  even  in 
technical  writing,  provided  it  is  made 
dear  that  the  writer  is  not  confusing 
'^mft^n  duration  of  life"  and  "mean 
agie  at  death"  in  his  thinking.  These 
two  things  are  the  same  in  a  stationary 
life-table  population,  but  may  be 
distinctly  different  in  actual  general 
populations,  as  Farr  long  ago  pointed 
out. 

"Span  of  Kfe"  denotes  a  concept 
impossible  to  define  precisely.  It  is 
correctly  used  when  one  says:  "The 
span  of  life  of  horses  is  roughly  20  to  25 
or  periiaps  even  30  years,  while  that  of 
man  is  somewhere  about  100  years." 
The  span  of  life,  in  short,  is  its  total 
extension  between  its  biological  lower 
and  upper  limits.  limiting  values  of 
any  thing  are  extremely  difficult  to 
determine  precisely.  In  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  it  is  impossible  to 
define  the  span  of  either  equine  or 
human  life  any  more  exactly  than  is 
done  in  the  second  sentence  of  this 
paragraph.  Furthermore,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  absolutely  fixed  and 
detenninate  biological  upper  limit  to 
the  Kfe  span.  The  upper  limit  of 
human  longevity  is  quite  certainly 
a  variable  matter,  for  which  an  aver- 
age value  may  be  determined  if  one 
has  sufficient  data,  but  there  is  no 
particular  single  age  at  which  the  ax 
inevitably  descends.    Individuals  alive 
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at  any  particular  age,  no  matter  how 
high,  still  have  an  expectation  of  life 
after  that  age.  This  expectation  may  be 
difficult  to  measure,  because  of  lack  of 
data,  and  it  may  be  minute  in  magni- 
tude to  the  point  of  seconds  of  time, 
but  always  an  average  after-lifetime  is 
theoretically  calculable.    This  is  even 
true  of  the  cohort  composed  of  the  one 
person  who  has  lived  longer  than  any 
other  one  ever  did.    Theoretically  he 
has  a  calculable  expectation,  but  prac- 
tically it  cannot  be  determined  merely 
because  of  lack  of  statistical  data. 

But  if  it  is  difficult  to  measure  the 
biolc^cal  upper  limit  of  life,   it  is 
even  more  trying  to  extend  it.    On  the 
other  hand  the  mean  duration  of  life 
not  only  has  a  precise  significance,  but 
as  events  have  shown,  can  be  greatly 
extended,  so  far  as  human  beings  are 
concerned,    by    proper    attention    to 
sanitation  and  the  application  of  emo- 
tive and  preventive  medicine.     The 
accomplishments  in  this  direction  are 
notable  and  redound  enormously  to 
the  credit  of  the  medical  profession. 
They  have  so  far  been  made  chiefly 
by  lowering  steadily  the  death  rates  in 
infancy  and  the  early  portion  of  the 
human  life  span.  When  the  death  rates 
from  say  age  75  to  100  have  been 


measure  the  extent  of  the  accomplish- 
ments in  this  direction  with  anything 
Uke   really   scientific   accuracy.     Life 
table  studies  made  in  the  Department 
of  Biometry  and  Vital  Statistics  of  the 
School  of  Hygiene  and  PubUc  Health 
of  this  University  show  that  for  Balti- 
more City  in  1870  and  1920  the  expecta- 
tions of  life  at  birth  were  respectively 
33.7   years   and   51.5   years.     These 
figures  relate  to  the  whole  population 
(male  and  female,  white  and  colored) 
and  are  approximate  only.    The  1870 
figure  is  probably  a  Uttle  too  low,  owing 
to  defective  statistics  for  that  year, 
but  the  discrepancy  probably  does  not 
amoimt  to  as  much  as  two  years,  and 
the   1920   figure  is   probably   not  in 
error  from  the  unknown  true  value  by 
as  much  as  a  half  year.    We  see  here 
the  very  substantial  gain  of  17.8  years 
in  mean  duration  of  life  in  this  com- 
munity in  a  half  century,  taking  the 
figures  at  their  face  value,  and  it  may 
be  regarded  as  certain  that  the  gain 
has  been  as  much  as  15  years.    For  the 
larger  and  more  heterogeneous  popula- 
tion of  the  original  registration  states 
(which    include    the    New    England 
States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Indiana,  and  Michi- 
gan)   we    have    the    following    data^ 


EXPECTATION  OF  LIFE  AT  BIRTH.    ORIGINAL  REGISTRATION  STATES 


White  males 
White  females 
Negro  males 
Negro  females 


1901  1910 

48.23  yrs  50.23  yrs 

51.08  yrs  53.62  yrs 

32.54yr8  34.05yr8 

35.04  yrs  37.67  yrs 


1919-1920 
54.05  yrs 
56.41  yrs 
40.45  yrs 
42.35  yrs 


Gain 
1901-1910 
+2 .  00  yrs 
+2 .  54  yrs 
+  1.51  yrs 
+2.63  yrs 


Gain 
1910-1920 
+3.82  yrs 
+2.79  yrs 
+6.40  yrs 
+4.68  yrs 


Gain 
1901-1920 
+5.82  yrs 
+5.33  yrs 
+7.91  yrs 
+7.31  yrs 


equally  lowered,  we  may  perhaps  then 
appropriately  begin  to  speak  about 
"  lengthening  the  life  span." 

While  every  one  knows  that  the  ex- 
pectation of  life  at  birth  is  increasing, 
it  is  surprisingly  diflBcult  to  get  data  to 


enabling  a  comparison  over  roughly 
the  last  fifth  of  a  century. 

»Date  for  1901  and  1910  from  Glover,  J.  W.,  United 
States  Life  Tables,  Washington,  Government  Printing 
Office,  1921.  Data  for  1919-1920  from  Foudray,  E^. 
United  States  Abridged  Life  TaMes,  191»-1J^^ 
Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1923.  Botn 
of  these  are  official  publicatiops  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 
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For  London  it  is  possible  to  make 
^nably  accurate  comparisons  of 
the  expectations  of  life  at  birth  over  a 
longer  period.  The  following  table  is 
quoted  from  a  recent  paper  by  Sir 
George  Newman.* 


to  the  improvement  of  the  negro 
mortality  than  have  been  applied  to 
the  white  population.  Perhaps  the 
most  probable  explanation  is  that  when 
the  general  level  of  mortality  is  as  high 
as  it  is  among  the  negroes  in  cities,  any 


LONDON  LIFE  TABLE,  1841-1922 


•¥»                J 

Expectation  of  life  (years) 

Period 

Expectation  of  life  (years) 

Penod 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1841-50 
1851-60 
1861-70 
1871-80 
1881-90 

34.6 
36.4 
35.7 
38.0 
40.1 

38.3 
40.4 
39.9 
42.4 
44.5 

1891-1900 
1901-10 
1911-12 
1920-22 

41.2 
47.2 
49.5 
53.8 

45  4 
51.9 
54.5 
59.1 

From   these    figures  the    following     improvement  in   sanitary   conditions 
differences  appear:  will  produce  a  more  marked  effect  than 

GAIN  IN  EXPECTATION  OF  LIFE  AT  BIRTH,  LONDON 

From  1901-10  period  to  1911-12 
From  1911-12  period  to  1920-22 
From  1901-1910  period  to  1920-22 


MALES 

FEMALES 

+2.3 

+2.6 

+4.3 

+4.6 

+6.6 

+7.2 

It  is  apparent  from  these  figures 
that  the  gains  in  expectation  of  life 
at  birth  have  been  somewhat  higher, 
over  the  nearest  comparable  time 
period,  in  the  population  of  London 
than  in  the  population  of  the  Original 
R^Kstration  States. 

The  explanation  of  the  generally 
greater  gains  of  the  negroes  as  compared 
with  the  whites,  especially  since  1910, 
is  not  entirely  clear.  It  can  scarcely  be 
seriously  maintained  that  more,  and 
more  effective,  pubUc  health  efforts 
have  been  directed  during  these  years 


it  will  in  a  population  already  enjoying 
a  low  mortaUty  rate. 

Now  while  all  these  gains  in  expecta- 
tion of  Ufe  at  birth  are  extremely  im- 
pressive, the  case  wears  a  wholly  differ- 
ent aspect  when  expectation  of  Ufe  ( = 
mean  after  Ufe  time)  at  age  77  is  con- 
sidered. This  odd  age  is  taken  rather 
than  75  or  80,  in  order  to  compare  Miss 
Foudray 's  figures  directly  with  those  of 
the  earUer  years,  without  interpolation. 
From  the  same  sources  as  before,  we 
have  for  the  Original  Registration 
States  the  following  data : 


EXPECTATION  OF  LIFE  AT  AGE  77.    ORIGINAL  REGISTRATION  STATES 


White  males 
White  females 
Negro  males 
Negro  females 


1901 
6.09  yrs 

6 .  54  yrs 
5.96  yrs 

7 .  32  yrs 


1910 
6.04  yrs 
6.41  yrs 
6 .  16  yrs 
6.91  yrs 


1919-1920 
6 . 17  yrs 
6 .  61  yrs 
5 .  92  yrs 

6.88  yrs 


Gain 
1901-1910 
— .  05  yrs 
—  .13  yrs 
+ .  19  yrs 
— .41  yrs 


Gain 
1910-1920 
+ . 13  yrs 
+  .20  yrs 
— .  23  yrs 
— .  03  yrs 


Gain 

1901-1920 

+  .08  yrs 

+  .07  yrs 

—  .04  yrs 

—  .44  yrs 


^l/uicH  July  25,  2925,  p.  165 
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The  irregular  gains  (+  sign)  or 
lofises  ( — sign)  of  a  few  hundredths  of  a 
year  diown  by  these  figures  are  with- 
oat  significance.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
any  person  who  is  suddenly  seized  with 
an  urge  to  write  about  the  lengthen- 
ing of  the  span  of  human  life  will  call 
to  mind  in  time  that  its  upper  limiting 
Yafaies  are  in  fact  stajdng  about  where 
tfaey  presumaMy  have  been  for  a  very 


But  the  question  as  to  the  possibility 
of  lengthening  the  hmnan  life  span  at 
aonie  fotore  time  must  not  be  unfavor- 
ably prejudged  because  the  evidence  is 
that  it  has  not  yet  been  discemibly 
altoed  in  tUs  sraise.  There  arises  here 
a  omsid^ation  idiich  I  do  not  recall 
having    seoi    discussed,    but    which 


obviooflly  has  an  important  bearing 
iqion  the  case.    I  can  illustrate  it  best 


by  a  form  of  diagram  much  used  in 
actuarial  work.  Suppose  the  passage 
of  time  as  measured  by  years  of  the 
Christian  era  be  plotted  as  abscissa, 
and  age  be  plotted  as  ordinate.  Then  a 
straight  line  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
45  degrees  (provided  a  year  has  the 
same  value  on  both  scales)  drawn 
between  the  dates  of  an  individual's 
birth  and  death,  will  represent  the 
passage  of  his  life.  • 

In  the  present  case  let  us  apply  this 
principle  of  graphic  representation  to 
the  data  regarding  the  expectation  of 
life  of  white  males  in  the  original 
registration  states  at  age  77.  The 
resulting  diagram  is  shown  as  Figure  1. 

The  persons  aged  77  in  1901  were 
born  in  1824,  so  the  uppermost  or  1901 
line  starts  from  the  base  (0  age)  at  the 
date  1824.     Those  aged  77  in   1910 
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Fig-  1.    Showing  the  expectation  of  life  of  white  males  in  the  original  registration  states 
icadbins  the  age  77  in  the  years  1901,  1910,  and  1919-1920.    The  dotted  lines  are  the  expecta- 
1  of  life  and  the  solid  lines  the  years  lived  prior  to  attaining  age  77.    For  further  explanation 


I* 


see  teit 
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were  born  in  1833,  and  the  second  or 
1910  line  starts  from  0  age  on  that  date. 
Now  if  a  perpendicular  be  erected  from 
1842-1843  to  cut  the  1901  and  1910  life 
lines,  and  another  perpendicular  be 
dropped  from  the  1901  line  to  cut  the 
base  at  that  date,  a  parallelogram  wiD 
be  included  by  these  two  perpendiculars 
and  the  1901  and  1919-1920  Ufe  lines. 
This  parallelogram  is  crosshatched  in 
Fig.  1.  Tliis  shaded  parallelogram 
defines  the  overlapping  portions  of  the 
lives  of  persons  in  the  three  cohorts 
under  discussion.  During  the  58.5 
vears  from  1842-1843  to  1901  all  of  the 
persons  in  these  three  cohorts  were 
alive  together.  Whatever  environmen- 
tal stresses,  whatever  improvements 
in  sanitation,  whS-tever  discoveries  in 
medicine,  acted  upon  the  men  in  one 
of  these  cohorts,  acted  also  during  this 
period  of  nearly  60  years  upon  those  in 
the  other  two  cohorts.  But  this 
period  is  a  major  portion  of  their  whole 
lives.  If  it  were  true,  as  it  may  well  be, 
that  improved  environment,  better 
sanitation,  better  preventive  medical 


service  are  just  as  effective  in  reducing 
mortality  rates  at  the  upper  end  of  life 
as  they  are  at  the  lower  end,  one  would 
not  expect  to  see  from  them  any  but  a 
sli^t  effect  in  cohorts  not  more  than 
20  years  apart  at  birth.  Too  great  a 
portion  of  the  whole  life  of  both  cohorts 
would  have  been  spent  imder  the  same 
environmental  conditions. 

Summarized  the  situation  is  this: 
The  evidence  available  does  not  indi- 
cate that  any  increase  is  occurring  now, 
or  has  occurred  in  the  recorded  expec- 
tation of  life  of  persons  who  live  to  the 
agp  of  75  or  more.  Still  less  is  there  any 
evidence  that  the  biological  upper 
unut  of  the  human  life  span  has  been 
raised.  Whether  in  the  future,  as  a 
result  of  what  is.  being  done  now  in 
public  health  and  preventive  medicine, 
the  expectation  of  life  at  advanced  ages 
will  be  raised,  is  a  question  impossible 
of  answer  at  the  present  time.  But 
in  the  meantime  the  exp>ectation  of 
life  at  birth,  or  the  mean  duration 
of  life,  has  been  and  is  being  notably 
increased. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  Mentawei  islands  lie  100  degrees  east  of  Greenwich,  and 
extend  from  the  equator  5  degrees  south.  They  belong  to  a  general 
group  of  islands  lying  west  of  Sumatra,  of  which  Nias  is  the«more 
important  to  the  north,  Engano  to  the  south.  The  Mentawei  islands 
are  at  present  under  the  Dutch  government. 

I  passed  five  months  in  residence  in  the  Pageh  islands  (the  south- 
ernmost of  the  Mentawei  group)  from  March  to  July,  1926.  My 
work  was  done  under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of  California, 
where  I  held  the  position  of  Research  Associate.  The  funds  for  the 
expedition  were  donated  by  the  Guggenheim  brothers  of  New  York 
City.  I  have  also  to  thank  the  various  officials  of  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment who  aided  me  in  every  possible  way,  and  especially  the  resident 
German  missionary,  Herr  Borger,  without  whose  aid  in  translating, 
and  other  assistance,  the  present  work  would  not  have  been  possible. 
My  entire  stay  and  investigation  was  made  in  the  Pagehs,  and  the 
following  account,  unless  otherwise  stated,  refers  to  this  portion  of 
the  Mentawei  group. 

The  present  paper  deals  with  the  religious  cult  or  punen  system 
of  Mentawei.^  In  order  to  enable  the  reader  t^  follow  the  account  as 
given  by  and  translated  from  the  original  native  sources,  I  will  begin 
with  a  brief  summary  of  the  more  important  aspects  of  Mentawei 
culture. 

The  natives  of  the  Mentawei  islands  belong  to  the  Malayan  race, 
with  but  a  trace  of  Veddoid  influence.  The  latter  gives  rise  to  occa- 
sional wavy  hair  types.  Culturally,  compared  to  other  Malayan 
peoples,  the  Mentawei  islanders  belong  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder. 
Because  of  their  isolation,  the  waves  of  early  Hindu  and  later 
Mohammedan  influence  left  them  untouched.  For  this  reason  Hindu 
traits  which  were  introduced  into  the  Malay  archipelago  and  the 
Philippines  are  absent  in  Mentawei.  The  more  important  of  these 
traits  are:  rice  culture,  the  smelting  of  iron,  pottery,  cotton  and 
cotton  weaving,  work  in  stone  structures,  betel  chewing,  the  oath  and 


1 1  have  published  a  more  extended  general  account  of  Mentawei  culture,  under 
the  heading  of  Mentawei  Social  Organization,  in  the  American  Anthropologist, 
n.8.,  30:408-433,  1928.  In  this  account  will  be  found  mention  of  some  of  the 
more  important  German  and  Dutch  reports  on  Mentawei  ethnography. 
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ordeal,  and  the  development  of  chieftaincy.  In  the  religion  of  the 
Mentawei  islanders  some  trace  of  Hindu  influence  can  be  seen  in  the 
customs  of  chicken  and  pig  sacrifice,  the  communal  meal,  and  the  arts 
of  divination,  especially  that  of  hepatoscopy.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
mythology  of  Mentawei  has  remained  untouched  by  Hindu  influence. 

The  Mentawei  islanders  live  in  pile  houses.  These  may  be  classic 
fied  as  follows:  the  vma,  the  lalep,  and  the  rumk.  The  wma  (ef. 
Malay  rumah,  house)  is  the  communal  house.  It  is  utilized  as 
council  house,  trophy  house  for  skulls  collected  in  the  hunt  and  those 
of  sacrificed  animals,  reception  house  for* visitors,  dam»iiig  floor,  and 
sleeping  pla^e  for  the  men  during  punen,  or  reUgions  festivaL  During 
punen  periods  the  men  have  to  keep  apart  from  the  w<Miien«  The 
communal  house  is  not  forbidden  to  women,  ahhon^  it  bdongs  more 
especially  to  the  men.  The  uma  and  the  surrounding  famOy  houses 
{lalep)  compose  the  Mentawei  social,  political,  and  religious  unit. 
Each  portion  of  the  village  has  its  own  linia,  and  each  portion  is 
spoken  of  as  an  uma.  While  each  uma  has  its  own  rimata^  or  saeri- 
ficing  priest,  the  government  of  the  uma  is  in  the  hands  of  all  its 
adult  men.  The  priest  has  no  jurisdiction  other  than  religious,  and 
that  only  during  punen  ceremonies. 

Both  the  communal  house  {uma)  and  the  family  house  (Udep) 
contain  altars  at  which  the  livers  of  pigs  and  chickens  are  given  in 
sacrifice  to  the  spirits.  While  it  is  the  rimata  or  priest  who  sacrifices 
for  the  souls  of  all  the  members  of  the  community  (the  mmi),  it  is 
the  house  father  {ukui)  who  afterwards  sacrifices  for  the  members 
of  his  household.  The  rusuk  is  any  house  which  does  not  contain  an 
altar.  These  houses  may  be  situated  in  the  banana  fields  of  the  men, 
or  in  the  village  itself.  When  they  are  situated  in  the  fields  they  are 
usually  spoken  of  as  sapou,  or  field  huts.  Young  men,  young  women, 
and  widows  or  widowers  commonly  live  in  rusuk.  The  rusuk  is  free 
from  taboos,  and  youths  can  eat  what  they  wish  there,  and  do  any- 
thing they  care  to.  The  young  people  hold  their  love  affairs  in  the 
rusuk.  Finally,  an  ostracized  member  of  the  community  retires  to  a 
rusuk  and  plays  no  further  part  in  the  communal  punen. 

The  food  of  the  Mentawei  islanders  is  chiefly  fish  (tba).  Meat  is 
also  called  iba.  Meat  consists  of  monkey,  chicken,  and  pig.  These 
are  eaten  only  in  communion  with  the  spirits  and  on  festiTC  {punen) 
occasions.  The  pig,  chicken,  and  dog  (not  eaten)  are  kept  as  domes- 
tic animals.  Deer  and  monkeys  are  hunted  with  the  aid  of  dogs. 
The  men  cultivate  fields  of  banana  trees  and  sugarcane.   The  women 
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grow  taro  in  fields  which  are  inundated.    Sago  is  prepared  for  chicken 
food  but  is  not  eaten  by  the  people. 

The  clothing  worn  by  the  Mentawei  islanders  is  very  scanty  and  of 
a  primitive  nature.  The  men  wear  a  loin  cloth  made  of  tapa  from 
the  breadfruit  tree.  The  remainder  of  their  apparel  is  in  the  nature 
of  decoration  rather  than  clothing.  Strings  of  red-colored  rattan 
are  worn,  as  well  as  imported  glass  beads  and  brass  arm  rings.  The 
hair  hangs  over  the  left  ear  and  is  tied  in  a  knot  at  the  shoulder.  The 
clothing  of  the  women  is  also  very  simple.  When  they  are  at  home 
in  the  village  they  wear  ohly  a  strip  of  imported  cloth  around  the 
lower  portion  of  the  body.  This  was  formerly  made  of  tapa.  When 
the  women  go  out  they  wear  an  upper  dress,  skirts,  and  hat  made 
from  banana  leaves.  Both  men  and  women  file  their  teeth  and  tattoo 
themselves.  Tattooing  was  probably  in  former  times  closely  connected 
with  the  punen  system. 

The  main  weapon  of  the  Mentawei  islanders  is  the  bow  and  arrow. 
For  the  purpose  of  shooting  monkeys,  and  in  war,  the  arrows  are 
I>oisoned  with  Antiaris  toxicaria.  For  birds,  blunted  arrows  are 
used.  Spears  wet*e  also  formerly  used  in  war,  the  iron  heads  being 
imported. 

The  Mentawei  people  believe  in  nature  spirits,  itouls,  and  ghosts. 
The  nature  spirits  are  not  given  individual  names  but  are  referred 
to  as  '*  those  in  the  sky,  in  the  sea,  in  the  jungle,  and  under  the 
earth.''  There  are,  however,  a  few  individual  spirits.  Teteu  is  a 
special  god  who  causes  earthquakes.  The  original  meaning  of  this 
name  is  grandfather.  It  is  because  of  this  god  that  a  human  sacrifice 
was  formerly  made  at  the  time  of  building  an  uma.  There  are  also 
two  special  water  spirits,  Inan  oinan  (Mother  of  Rivers,  or  Waters) 
and  Kameinan,  or,  in  translation,  father's  sister.  The  first  of  these 
two  spirits  is  propitious  toward  the  people,  if  properly  sacrificed  to 
and  provided  the  people  have  committed  no  ritual  sin.  The  other 
spirit,  Kameinan,  is  always  spoken  of  as  being  evil. 

The  Mentawei  religion,  in  common  with  other  Indonesian  religions, 
hinges  on  the  soul  concept.  The  Melanesian  and  Polynesian  idea 
of  mana  is  strikingly  lacking  in  this  cultural  territory.  In  Mentawei 
the  main  purpose  of  the  cult  is  to  obtain  health  and  long  life.  Disease 
is  commonly  thought  to  be  due  to  the  temporary  absence  of  the  soul ; 
death,  to  the  permanent  loss  of  soul.  The  soul  which  leaves  the  body 
in  dreams  and  sickness  is  called  the  si^magere.  The  soul  which  leaves 
at  death  is  called  the  ketsat.    It  is  this  latter  soul  which  turns  into 
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the  ghost,  sanitu.  Ghosts  are  always  the  bringers  of  disease,  and  are 
invariably  malevolent.  They  are  never  prayed  to,  nor  are  they  sacri- 
ficed to,  except  for  the  purpose  of  witchcraft.  An  exception  to  this 
rule  is  made  when  a  ghost  enters  the  village.  A  sacrifice  is  then  made 
in  order  to  induce  the  ghost  to  take  its  departure.  Ghosts  are  avoided 
because  they  alone  are  primarily  responsible  for  luring  away  people 's 
souls.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  kera,  or  fetish  sticks,  are  erected  at 
all  of  the  possible  entrances  to  the  village.  These  sticks  prevent  the 
approach  of  the  ghosts  as  long  as  the  people  have  committed  no  ritual 
sin — have  broken  no  taboo. 

People,  animals,  and  plants  have  this  twofold  order  of  souls. 
There  is,  however,  still  another  vital  factor  in  back  of  all  things, 
both  of  the  animate,  and  of  those  which  to  us  are  inanimate.  This 
is  the  spirit,  kina.  All  objects  have  kin^i.  Lifeless  objects  have  merely 
kina  to  animate  them,  living  things  have  both  kina  and  souls.  Kina 
is  spoken  of  as  the  animating  spirits  of  the  souls,  as  kina^si^magere, 
spirits  of  the  souls. 

Along  with  the  priest  (rimata),  the  seer  (sikerei)  is  the  most 
important  member  of  the  community .^  For  since  the  object  of  Men- 
tawei religion  is  the  avoidance  of  sickness,  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  cult  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  seer.  Moreover,  it  is  the  seer  alone 
who  has  *' seeing  eyes  and  hearing  ears,''  that  is,  it  is  he  (or  she)  who 
can  see  and  hold  conversation  with  the  spirits  of  the  altar,  and  thus 
diagnose  disease.  Moreover,  the  ghosts  are  visible  to  his  eyes  alone, 
when  they  enter  the  village  bringing  death  and  disease.  Finally  it 
is  the  seer  who  accuses  people  of  witchcraft.  This  gives  him  the 
power  of  removing  persons  who  are  obnoxious  to  him. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  paper  is  to  furnish  a  detailed  account 
of  the  religious  festival  (punen)  system  of  Mentawei.  As  I  have 
elsewhere  pointed  out,^  it  appears  probable  that  the  community 
punen  developed  out  of  the  family  religious  festival,  the  lia.  The  lia 
is  conducted  by  the  house  father  (ukui),  is  of  shorter  duration,  and 
is  attended  by  the  sacrifice  of  chickens.  The  punen  is  the  celebration 
attended  by  all  the  members  of  the  uma — ^men,  women,  and  children. 
It  is  of  longer  duration,  lasting  sometimes  for  years.  Both  pigs 
and  chickens  are  sacrificed.    While  it  is  the  house  father,  acting  as 

2  In  my  paper  on  the  Mentawei  medicine-man,  now  in  press  in  the  American 
Anthropologist,  I  have  labeled  the  sikerei  a  seer,  in  order  to  make  a  distinction 
between  inspirational  and  non-inspirational  shamanism.  The  Mentawei  seer  is  of 
the  non-inspirational  variety. 

«  Mentawei  Social  Organization,  Am.  Anthr.,  op.  cit. 
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family  priest,  who  conducts  the  lia,  the  community  priest  (rimata), 
aided  by  one  or  more  seers,  conducts  the  punen.  The  natives  usually 
speak  of  lia  as  pimen,  but  the  distinction  is  clear.  Family  or  personal 
punen  (lia)  are  held  at  time  of  sickness  in  the  household,  marriage, 
adoption  of  children,  the  making  of  a  boat  or  family  field,  etc.  It 
may  be  said  that  all  children  have  to  be  adopted,  but  this  is  done  in 
the  family  itself.  Among  the  occasions  on  which  pvrnen,  or  communal 
festivals,  are  held,  may  be  included :  the  building  of  a  new  communal 
house  {uma)j  the  choice  of  a  new  priest,  the  making  of  a  new  field, 
the  spilling  of  blood  within  the  village,  an  epidemic  in  the  village, 
when  a  tree  falls  in  the  community,  and  after  the  killing  of  a  sacrifi- 
cial animal — ^monkey,  deer,  or  sea  turtle. 

A  punen  is  initiated  by  the  ceremonial  washing  of  the  hair  of  the 
participants,  and  the  adoption  of  gala  decorations.  All  work  in  the 
fields  is  then  stopped,  and  strangers  are  denied  access  to  the  uma. 
The  main  ceremonial  acts  of  every  punen  are  the  slaughter  of  pigs 
and  chickens,  accompanied  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  livers,  and  harus- 
pication.  At  the  time  of  the  invocation  that  accompanies  every 
sacrifice,  the  souls  of  the  people  of  the  uma  are  invoked  to  return 
and  remain  by  their  owners.  During  the  first  nights  of  the  punen  a 
dance  is  held  by  two  men  in  the  uma.  The  dance  is  for  the  purpose 
of  pleasing  the  spirits,  and  the  movements  are  in  imitation  of  various 
birds  and  animals.  The  performers  wear  leaf  tails  in  order  to  further 
the  illusion.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  punen,  hunts  for  monkeys 
and  deer  are  made,  and  large  nets  (djarik)  are  set  to  catch  sea  turtles. 
At  the  time  of  purfien  the  men  sleep  in  the  uma,  for  sexual  intercourse 
is  taboo.  No  special  ceremony  concludes  a  punen;  the  men  simply 
resume  their  fishing  on  the  sea,  the  women  their  work  in  the  fields. 

In  the  accounts  of  the  Mentawei  punen  system  which  follow  I  give 
in  translation  the  words  of  the  natives  themselves  as  taken  down  by 
my  Batak  assistants.  In  order  to  keep  the  narrative  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  original  I  will  make  the  necessary  explanations  in 
footnotes.  Some  editing  has  been  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  clarity 
and  briefness.  I  will  begin  with  the  ceremonies  used  in  the  founding 
of  a  new  village,  and  the  construction  of  a  new  uma. 
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FOUNDING  OP  A  VIIJIJLGE 

An  old  man  spoke  thus,  *'Boys,  how  about  it?  Do  you  wish  me 
to  make  the  decision  regarding  starting  a  village  on  my  property  f" 

**Yes,  father.  We  have  houses  for  eight  families.  Therefore  we 
can  start  a  new  village.*' 

'*  However,  boys,  I  do  not  know  the  punen  roles.  This  makes  it 
somewhat  diflScult." 

A  friend  of  the  old  man  then  said,  ''Do  not  worry  about  the 
punen.  If  you  will' give  the  property,  I  will  direct  the  punen/'  * 

The  next  morning  the  people  who  were  to  move  made  a  sacrifice 
(lia)  and  summoned  their  souls  from  out  of  the  old  uma.*  Then  they 
assembled,  cooked,  made  bamboo  bindings  with  which  to  tie  up  the 
pigs  and  put  the  outriggers  on  the  canoes.  Then  they  gathered 
together  their  goods  and  loaded  them  in  five  boats.  After  this  they 
departed. 

When  the  people  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  which  their 
village  was  to  be  located,*  they  landed  and  mounted  the  banks.  Then 
they  remained  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  made  sacrifice.  Chickens 
were  killed  as  a  greeting  present  to  the  wood  spirits  who  lived  at  the 
place.  The  livers  of  the  chickens  were  offered,  as  usual,  in  sacrifice — 
'*Here  is  your  meat,  wood  spirits.  We  have  come  to  make  a  village 
here.  You  must  go  away.  We  have  come  here  to  make  a  village  for 
our  children. ' ' 

Then  the  priest  threw  lead  into  the  water,  and  charmed,  "As  the 
lead  is  cold,  let  our  speech  be  cold  (let  there  be  no  strife),  O  river 
waters.  Place  evil  far  from  us,  and  take  care  of  us."  The  people  did 
this  instead  of  placing  kera^  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.    Next  the 


^  The  man  who  offers  to  direct  the  pwnen  niU  be  priest  {rumata)  in  the  new 
village. 

6  Before  a  person  leaves  an  old  uma  for  good,  and  before  he  enters  a  new  uma, 
a  sacrifice  must  be  made.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  removing  one's  soul  from 
the  protection  of  the  spirits  of  the  first  uma,  and  transferring  it  to  the  protection 
of  the  second  tima.  In  the  present  case  the  souls  of  aU  the  people  are  summoned 
at  the  same  time.  The  word  here  used  for  the  souls  is  otu,  meaning  aU  the  souls 
of  the  people  of  an  vma.    The  Pageh  word  for  the  numeral  100  is  mmgotu. 

8  All  the  native  villages  in  Pageh  are  located  inland  on  river  banks.  The 
rivers  are  the  sole  source  of  water  supply,  and  cannot  be  contaminated  bj  the 
tides.   The  word  oinan  is  used  for  either  river  or  water. 

7  Kera  are  sacrificial  bamboos  decorated  with  floral  offerings.  Thej  are  placed 
at  various  points  around  the  village  in  order  to  keep  the  ghosts  away.    I  shall 

refer  to  Icera  hereafter  as  ''fetish  poles." 
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priest  went  to  the  center  of  the  river/ charmed,  and  threw  in  more 
lead. 

Now  the  people  were  prepared  to  fix  upon  an  exact  location  for 
the  village.  Finally  the  owner  of  the  property  made  up  his  mind. 
''Boys,  tie  up  your  boats.  It  is  here  that  we  will  make  our  village." 
The  women  and  children  remained  in  the  boats.  The  men  cut  steps 
in  the  embankment  and  mounted  up.  They  broke  off  some  lead  and 
put  it  under  the  steps.  They  also  took  three  leaves  of  a  certain 
(unnamed)  tree  and  put  them  under  the  steps.  The  priest  charmed, 
''You  stay  here  and  guard  us.  If  ghosts  come,  you  drive  them  off. 
You  must  aid  us  and  our  children.'* 

Next  the  priest  erected  a  fetish  pole  at  the  approach  to  the  future 
village.  He  first  buried  some  lead  there.  Then  he  drove  a  stick  of 
wood  into  the  ground,  and  attached  beads  and  strips  of  cloth  to  it.^ 
He  charmed,  "Here  are  your  goods.  We  are  going  to  remain  here, 
you  must  remove  yourselves  far  away  to  the  woods.  You  go,  we  stay 
here.  Here  is  our  boundary.  Take  what  you  care  to  of  the  plants. 
Fly  away,  ghosts ! " 

Now  the  people  were  ready  to  lay  out  the  grounds  for  the  village. 
They  first  drew  up  the  boundaries.  Then  they  cleared  off  the  under- 
brush and  cut  down  the  smaller  of  the  trees.  They  spared  the  larger- 
sized  trees.  When  this  was  finished  they  decided  on  the  places  where 
the  buildings  were  to  be  erected. 

The  first  building  to  be  put  up  was  the  galangang.  This  was  a 
temporary  structure  taking  the  place  of  the  uma,  which  served  as  a 
gathering  place  and  a  storehouse  for  the  implements  of  the  people. 
In  the  very  beginning  the  people  also  had  to  live  in  this  structure. 
The  first  evening  the  people  ate  in  the  new  structure  they  took  care 
beforehand  to  feed  the  spirits  who  dwelt  there.  The  people  them- 
selves ate  yams,  but  they  fed  the  spirits  with  white  eggs.  ' '  Here  are 
white  eggs  for  you,  spirits  in  the  earth.  When  we  eat,  if  any  of  our 
food  drops  to  the  ground  do  not  be  angry. ' ' 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  galangang  was  completed,  the  family 
houses  {lalep)  were  built.  When  these  were  finished  the  people  held 
punen.  They  first  gathered  wood  and  bamboo.  Then  they  washed 
their  hair  in  purification.  The  pigs  and  chickens  were  brought  to  the 
galangang  and  killed  there.    The  first  pigs  were  slaughtered  by  having 

8  Whole  rolls  of  cloth  are  never  given  to  the  spirits.  The  strips  of  cloth  which 
are  sacrificed  are  either  supposed  to  represent  the  whole,  by  containing  the  spirits 
(hina)  of  the  cloth,  or  else  the  spirits  are  thought  to  be  so  stupid  as  not  to  know 
the  difference. 
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their  throats  cut.  ®  The  blood  from  the  carcasses  was  allowed  to  flow 
on  the  ground,  encircling  the  place  where  the  village  was  to  be  erected. 
The  priest  charmed,  "Here  are  four  sacrifices  for  you,  earth  spirits. 
You  who  remain  under  the  earth  are  the  owners  of  our  village.  If 
the  blood  from  our  food  drips  to  the  ground,  do  not  be  angry.'' 

The  animals  were  next  singed  and  cut  open.  The  livers  were 
offered  to  Teteu,  the  earthquake  god  who  lives  under  the  earth.^^  The 
priest  charmed,  "This  is  for  you  alone,  help  us,  take  care  of  us.*' 

The  katsaUa,  the  bunch  of  sacred  plants  hung  above  the  altar, 
had  been  brought  by  the  people  from  the  old  uma.  Before  it  was 
placed  above  the  new  altar  some  of  the  leaves  were  scattered  around 
the  galcunga^.  Then  yams  (laiket)  were  taken  for  sacrifice.  The 
sacrifice  was  made  for  all  the  people  of  the  uma.  ' '  Here  is  food  for 
you,  spirits  of  the  uma,  here  are  your  eggs.  Bless  our  children,  take 
care  of  us.  Drive  out  quarrels,  drive  out  fever  from  our  village.'* 
After  the  sacrifice  the  priest  divided  the  yams  into  equal  parts,  one 
portion  for  every  house  in  the  village.  When  the  house  fathers  (ukui) 
returned  to  their  houses,  each  offered  some  of  his  share  at  his  own 
house  altar.  The  house  father  repeated  the  same  prayer  as  the  priest, 
only  it  was  directed  to  the  house  spirits.  Then  each  house  father 
killed  chickens  in  sacrifice.  ' '  Here  is  our  sacrifice,  spirits  of  the  house, 
chickens.  Make  us  many,  so  that  we  do  not  die  out,  but  that  our 
descendants  spread  out,  our  wives  and  our  children.  Let  us  spread 
out." 

When  the  sacrifices  and  feasts  were  finished  in  the  houses  the  men 
returned  to  the  galangang.  The  remainder  of  the  pigs  were  now 
singed  and  cut  open  and  their  livers  inspected.  If  the  veins  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  livers  were  divided,  it  was  considered  a  favor- 
able omen  for  the  founding  of  the  village.  The  intestines  of  the  pigs 
were  likewise  inspected  for  omens.  When  the  examinations  were 
ended  the  priest  said,  "We  have  finished.  The  tops  of  the  livers  are 
clear.    The  spirits  of  the  village  wish  us  to  remain  here.    You  have 


»  Chickens  are  commonly  killed  by  having  their  necks  wrung,  pigs  by  being 
stabbed  so  that  they  bleed  to  death  internally.  If  it  can  be  avoided  no  blood  is 
allowed  to  fall  on  the  ground  where  the  village  is  to  be  erected. 

10  Teteu,  or  grandfather,  is  an  important  figure  in  Pageh  mythology.  Accord- 
ing to  the  myth,  he  was  the  first  and  most  powerful  magician,  or  sQierei.  The 
people  became  jealous  of  him  because  of  his  magic  and  determined  to  kill  him. 
When  they  built  their  uma  they  sent  Teteu  down  to  dig  under  the  center  post. 
Then  they  let  the  post  down  on  his  head,  imprisoning  him  in  the  ground.  That  is 
the  reason  why  the  people  had  human  sacrifices  in  the  old  days  when  they  built  an 
uma.  Teteu  knocked  the  uma  down  in  revenge  by  an  earthquake.  This  was  the 
first  earthquake.  Nowadays  if  there  is  an  earthquake,  the  people  cry,  **Aiat  kai, 
teteu!  Aiat  kai,  teteu!"  (We  are  here,  Teteu!  We  are  here,  Teteu!),  and  the 
earthquake  stops. 
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committed  no  sins.'*  If  the  omens  had  not  been  propitious,  the  punen 
would  have  had  to  be  recommenced  from  the  beginning. 

The  pork  was  now  cut  up  and  the  priest  made  the  usual  sacrifices 
at  the  altar.  Then  he  divided  the  meat  in  a  trough.^^  He  blessed  the 
food,  holding  his  hands  over  the  heads  of  those  participating  in  the 
ceremony.  "I  bless  you,  make  abundant  our  meat,  our  brothers,  our 
children.  May  there  be  many  hands  among  us.  Make  abundant  our 
meat.    May  we  increase,  may  we  have  many  children.'* 

The  iHiest  took  home  the  first  portion,  then  the  others  took  home 
their  portions.  When  each  house  father  arrived  home,  he  recut  and 
cooked  his  meat.  He  made  sacrifice  and  prayed,  *'Here  is  your  share, 
spirits  of  the  house,  the  livers,  the  cooked  taro.  You  that  never  die, 
do  not  let  us  (our  village)  die  out.  Let  us  be  long  lived  in  the  vil- 
lage, in  the  house." 

The  next  morning  the  women  went  out  to  catch  the  small  river 
crabs.  The  men  brought  these  to  the  galangang  and  there  sacrificed 
them.  "These  are  for  you,  spirits  of  the  galangang ,  crabs  which  can 
discard  their  old  bodies  and  obtain  new  bodies.  So  may  we  (our 
village)  never  die,  but  may  our  children  spread  out.  May  we  have 
long  lives."  After  the  sacrifice  in  the  galangang^  the  men  went  to 
their  houses  and  again  sacrificed  there.  In  the  evening  they  returned 
to  the  galangang  where  they  gathered  in  the  front  room  and  talked.^* 
Then  those  who  wished  to,  went  to  sleep  in  the  compartments  along 
the  sides.  The  men  who  were  well  versed  in  pwnen  did  not  sleep,  but 
stayed  up  all  night  talking  over  the  punen. 

The  remainder  of  the  punen  consisted  in  consecrating  the  first 
works  of  the  people.  All  the  daily  activities  had  to  be  initiated  in  a 
ceremonial  manner. 

The  first  activity  consecrated  was  that  of  djuntf-making.  D jurat 
is  the  national  drink  of  Pageh.  It  is  unfermented,  made  from  sago, 
coconut  milk,  and  bananas. 

After  five  days  of  djuru^-making,  the  people  started  to  clear  off 
space  for  a  common  banana  field  extending  on  the  same  side  of  the 
river  as  the  village.  The  priest  first  went  to  the  spot  where  the  new 
field  was  to  be  located  and  obtained  some  of  the  leaves  and  chips  from 
the  place  where  the  people  had  commenced  working.  These  he  took 
home  with  him  to  the  galangang,  put  them  in  a  trough,  and  sprinkled 
water  over  them.     This  is  always  done  with  a  portion  of  the  first 

11  Garaiat,  a  wooden  trough  divided  in  the  center. 

i«  The  front  room  of  the  galangang  or  uma  is  caUed  laibo,  a  word  which  also 
means  "to  chatter." 
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products  of  the  people's  labor.  It  is  supposed  to  keep  fever  away 
from  the  i)eople  of  the  uma.  The  priest  charmed,  **Here  is  your 
bath,  spirits  of  the  galangang.  Do  not  bewitch  us  with  the  leavings 
of  that  which  we  have  cut  down. ' ' 

After  the  field  had  been  cleared  of  underbrush  and  the  smaller 
trees  cut  down,  field  huts  (sapou)  were  erected  and  chicken  roosts 
placed  in  the  new  fields.  Punen  was  held  for  these  innovations  in  the 
field  huts  themselves.  Then  sufficient  banana  shoots  were  trans- 
planted to  the  fields  to  give  the  people  a  thousand  banana  trees.  The 
first  of  the  banana  shoots  had  to  be  brought  to  the  gala/ngang  to  be 
sprinkled  by  the  priest.  "This  is  for  you,  spirits  of  the  village.  We 
bathe  yon  here.  When  we  eat  bananas,  you  will  first  eat. ' '  Offerings 
were  likewise  made  to  the  wood  spirits.  '^This  is  for  you,  wood 
spirits.    Bless  us  with  many  bananas.    Drive  away  banana  thieves." 

Next  the  people  made  their  loin  cloths  and  then  they  went  to 
gather  coeonuts  from  the  uninhabited  islands.  After  this  they  pre- 
pared their  first  sago,  which,  in  Pageh,  is  mainly  used  for  chicken 
food.  Sjieeial  sacrifices  had  to  be  made  after  this  event,  or  the 
"Mother  of  Waters"  would  be  angry  because  of  the  debris  which 
floated  off  in  the  process. 

Now  the  people  were  ready  to  start  actual  work  on  their  field. 
First,  however,  they  offered  some  cooked  yam  to  a  fetish  pole  at  the 
field.  "This  is  for  you,  tiiese  are  your  goods,  O  wood  spirits.  Draw 
your  bodies  away,  go  to  the  far  distance,  we  are  making  a  field  here. ' ' 
In  the  evening  the  men  went  home  to  the  village  and  waited  for  an 
omen.  If  there  was  an  earthquake  they  had  to  choose  another  place 
for  the  field  and  start  all  over  again.  If  there  was  no  earthquake 
they  started  work  on  the  field  at  once. 

For  three  days  the  men  hewed  down  the  larger  trees.  Then  they 
went  out  fishing  on  the  sea.  The  fish  were  cooked  and  brought  to 
the  upper  river  for  sacrifice.  *'Here  are  your  fish,  O  wood  spirits! 
When  we  eat  newly  caught  fish  in  the  fields,  we  first  feed  you."  One 
of  the  older  men  then  said,  "Boys,  friends,  younger  sons,  older 
brothers!  Do  not  swallow  your  fish  in  the  field,  do  not  gulp  down 
coconut  water.  If  you  do,  the  black  monkeys  {sit cut)  will  swallow 
our  bananas,  and  the  long-tailed  monkeys  (atapaipai)  and  the  deer 
will  swallow  our  taro.  You,  children  and  youths,  do  not  court  women, 
or  I  do  not  know  what  misfortune  will  come  to  us.^^   Perhaps  when 


13  There  is  a  taboo  on  sexual  intereoixTBe  for  aJl  the  people  of  the  village  from 
the  heginning  of  the  punen  for  founding  the  village  until  the  end,  a  period  some 
jears  in  duration. 
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we  make  our  fields  the  trees  will  fall  on  us,  or  we  shall  be  bitten  by 
snakes.  Perhaps  we  shall  be  wounded  by  our  work  tools,  our  axes,  or 
our  knives.'' 

Then  the  men  cut  down  a  broad  space  of  underbrush.  They 
whittled  up  some  small  sticks  and  placed  them  in  the  earth  for  the 
young  banana  trees.  After  this  they  gathered  the  shoots  and  planted 
them.    Finally  the  men  weeded  the  field. 

When  all  this  was  accomplished,  fetish  poles  were  planted  in  the 
fields.  ' '  Spirits  of  the  poles,  you  remain  here  in  the  field.  Drive  off 
strife  and  thieves.  If  we  speak  loudly,  do  not  be  angry.  Guard  us ! 
Guard  us!"  The  pnrien  animals  were  killed  as  usual,  the  auspices 
taken,  and  the  sacrifices  made.  The  priest  then  said,  **Go  ahead, 
boys,  and  start  work  on  our  field,  so  that  we  can  hear  the  sound  of 
the  chopping  in  the  village.''  The  married  men  now  had  no  more  to 
do  with  the  work  in  the  field,  so  they  returned  to  the  uma. 

A  number  of  sacrifices  had  still  to  be  made  in  the  uma.  The  livers 
of  the  pigs  were  sacrificed,  and  the  priest  prayed :  ' '  This  is  for  you, 
spirits  of  the  houses.  We  give  you  this  food  so  that  you  will  bless 
our  fields.  If  fever  comes  to  our  fields,  do  not  allow  us  to  become 
sick.  Charm  the  banana  trees,  so  that  they  will  become  many."  Next 
the  legs  of  chickens  were  offered  in  sacrifice.  ' '  Here  is  our  sacrificial 
food,  the  legs  of  chickens.  Let  there  be  many  legs  in  our  houses." 
The  joints  of  the  chickens  were  broken  into  pieces,  and  offered  to 
Teteu,  the  earthquake  god.  ''Here  are  chicken  joints  for  you,  Teteu. 
Drive  away  quarrels."  They  scooped  up  the  sauce  from  the  chickens 
and  poured  it  on  the  ground.  ''We  give  you  sauce,  Teteu,  that  we 
may  live." 

When  all  the  sacrifices  had  been  performed  the  priest  shook  the 
trough  and  summoned  the  souls  of  the  people  of  the  uma : 


Konan,      konan,      kina-si-magere-mai 
Come,         come         spirits  of  souls  our 


ta-toga-ku, 

of  children  our, 


akoi  kat-ta,  akoi  ibat-ta, 

here  is      food  our,      here  is      fish  (meat)  our, 


ba 
do  not 

ba 
do  not 

ba 
do  not 


ei  kam  ka  si-katai, 

go  you  to  the  evil, 

ei  kam  ka  bakat       loina, 

go  you  to  inside       forest, 


purusa 
go  in  air 


kam, 
you, 


' 
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ta  U-kom       iba  pa-kaU-katai 

do  not       we  eat       meat       spoiled 

legei  si-kom-an        manjang. 

the  leavings       [of]  food       [of]  the  eagle. 

Tulu-ake,  tuhi        tutu  mm-mai  ta-toga- 

Many  make,      manj      be  bom      gathering  our      omr  cliildrca. 

*'Come,  come,  spirits  of  the  souls  of  our  ehildren!  Here  is  our 
food,  here  is  our  meat.  Do  not  wander  off  and  be  hnrt,  do  not  get 
lost  in  the  forest,  do  not  go  into  the  air  and  leave  ns.  Do  not  eat 
contaminated  food,  the  leavings  of  the  eagle.  May  onr  descendants 
be  numerous. 

Then  the  people  ate. 

The  youths  completed  their  work  in  the  field,  and  planted  sugar 
cane  between  the  rows  of  banana  trees.  The  punen  for  founding 
the  village  was  not  at  an  end  until  the  banana  trees  bore  fruit.  Then 
bunches  of  the  bananas  were  brou^t  home,  ten  bunches  of  ripe 
bananas  for  every  household,  and  punen  was  held  over  them.  After 
this  was  done,  "the  village  was  correctly  made,''  and  the  natives 
resumed  their  ordinary  occupations. 


' 


THE  MAKING  OF  A  NEW  UMA 

When  the  i>eople  had  lived  in  their  temporary  uma  for  six  or 
seven  years,  they  decided  to  put  up  a  permanent  structure.  Since 
this  entailed  years  of  punen,  it  was  the  priest  who  made  the  announce- 
ment : 

'*You,  my  brothers  and  my  children,  Usten  to  my  words.  The 
men  have  prepared  by  bringing  in  bananas  from  the  fields,  the  wcMnen 
by  bringing  in  taro  in  their  boats.  Our  present  dwelling  place,  the 
gcUangang,  has  gone  bad,  so  we  will  make  a  new  uma  for  you.  But 
first  beat  out  loin  cloths  for  yourselves,  let  each  youth  beat  out  a  rolL" 

The  i)eople  now  occupied  themselves  preparing  fc^  the  coming 
punen.  The  youths  prepared  their  gala  attire,  yellow  tapa  loin  cloths, 
and  leaf  tails  (ladlai)  for  the  dancing.  Some  men  went  out  fishing,  and 
others  went  to  catch  the  sea  turtle  with  the  large  nets  {djarik),  Coeo- 
nuts  were  brought  to  the  village  in  large  quantities,  and  copra  made 
for  exchange  with  the  Malays.  It  is  through  the  sale  of  their  copra 
that  the  people  of  Mentawei  obtain  their  tobacco.  The  people  also 
looked  after  their  hatchets,  fishing  apparatus,  and  bows  and  arrows. 


; 


fe-red  that  .he.e"h  st„„u  T  '°  '"^  ^^  '»'^'"*™-    "  »« 
in  cutting  down  LT  Th.      "^.'"^"^  "J"  'k"  "«  »«  the  hatchet, 

".«  be  ,„n.  dweUin'^pl:':'  ::> '7  f  "1  -  ''"-^•™-  "I«' 
be  high  up  „„,  „,  rich  totbe  T  J^'  '•"""Varies.  Let  yoar  bodies 
under  the  earth  ^ourf^^fl'  ""  ""'"^  '«  """n  o-'  of  reach 
-'ow  then,  to  re'tul  hTL  "t    ™  "'  "  "'  "'  ="*-    ^o  »«' 

'o^  'XTiirn^  :dr"h^  °  *■* '-  ~°" 

«CKd  leaves  was  first  hid  f"  ,*"'"**  ?'  *«  no-  »«"  A  mat  of 
nPon."  "This  is  yZ  ^ZT^C^^^T'''  ^  ^  ^^ 
lay  down  the  foundation  for  S^  ^'  °""-    '"^  « 

«»"quer  it.  you  ^„y    ™,  ';;,7  ""»■  7»»  'P''^  «o  a,e  earth,  you 

The  earth  complained  "Oh"  B  ""  **  """"■  P"^''  <«"" 

you  doing,..  But  the  mat  to  L  r  '""^  "^  "^^'^  ™«'  «« 
The  post  was  let  fall  onZl  wl  T  """'"■  "^°  "<"  ^^  "-"ti 
»nn...  Hmybo^yrnohr^v  n"*'"'^<"''"«-"«'h  " 
Tbe  earth  replied,  "C  „dl  it  ,  '^''  '"■'"°'  '«'  """^  «*er." 
"«y  like."  The  peop^l^ootd  L^  "^'^  *'"'■  ''«'  *™  <"-  - 
'or  you,  spirits  of  the  een  er  „  Jl'  ^'~'  """  ''"^«*.  "These  are 
earth  and  drive  off  evil  11  ^'^  ""^  "=  "h"*  W-   Stay  in  the 

oa«t'at:ri:\r.;:  hT^rt::  „:  --■■ » *'-  ™  - 

work  was  resumed  the  next  m„l,r   u  "^""^    Otherwise  the 

river  to  eut  a  ,uantit;  o^  aTd  w^  "t"     I  ""  ™'  '°  *«  "»« 
by  boat  the  flrst  si«^n  main  pU  W  J    ''  ''T"  '«'""  "'"■  ""cm 
The  following  „.„,„"""  "  """^  <•"*»  «»«'")■" 

was  Cared  off,  ^^fi™  to  yl  ";  "'  ""  "~  ""^  '°  "«  «-ted 
teen  pil„.  p,,;,,  ,n  p^iUoJ  ^  "^  '"  ''^*'™  """^  "d  «»  six- 
_____  position.    Next  the  cross-beams  (p,*,„«„,  ,,„ 

Ml  of  r,fa  the  ',1  S,*"  !""•»'  'I»  '»no»ine  Ul  om.r.    ;j  */^«  «  ''»"»l'  »' 
Ind.  Taa]    T  o«^        "^e  aeiayed  for  a  day.    (A    o    v^    1    i    ^^^^  ^^  ^^ese  thinM 
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laid,  and  the  edges  leveled  off.  Then  wooden  stakes  were  set  in  the 
ground  and  the  flooring  (budjuk)  placed  on  top. 

Now  the  men  had  to  go  hunting  in  order  **to  strengthen"  (tugege) 
the  hard  wood  used  in  construction.  If  they  obtained  monkeys,  their 
work  was  correct.  When  they  returned,  coconuts  were  sliced  with 
the  monkey  meat,  and  the  priest  sacrificed.  ''This  is  for  you,  spirits 
of  the  monkeys  which  were  shot.  If  we  go  out  hunting  again,  sum- 
men  your  friends  and  let  them  be  fat  ones."  The  monkeys  were 
singed,  the  livers  extracted,  and  placed  in  bamboos.  The  bamboos 
were  roasted  over  the  fire.  The  priest  struck  the  gong  and  the  people 
entered  the  unui.  Then  amid  the  rolling  of  drums  sacrifices  were 
made.    Finally  the  people  scattered  to  their  homes. 

The  priest  again  struck  the  gong  and  the  people  came  back  to 
the  uma  to  eat  the  sacrifice.  Then  they  departed  to  their  homes, 
where  they  once  more  sacrificed  and  ate. 

Some  days  later  further  material  was  obtained  for  the  uma.  This 
included  cross-pieces  {pasisikou),  upright  boards  (Jcasou),  boards  for 
the  ceilings  (parabubungan) ,  and  small  boards  for  filling  up  cavities 
in  the  building  {pasakala).  When  all  of  these  had  been  brought  in, 
the  people  went  to  the  woods  and  bathed.  Then  they  hunted  until 
they  succeeded  in  shooting  a  monkey. 

In  the  evening  the  priest  made  a  speech  to  the  people  of  the  uma, 
as  it  was  necessary  to  go  fishing  for  turtle  with  the  large  sea  net 
{djariky^  before  the  roof  could  be  laid.  ''Brothers,  children,  pre- 
pare our  wood,  prepare  our  bamboo  cookers,  prepare  our  chicken  food. 
We  are  going  fishing."  These  things  were  then  prepared.  A  taboo 
(takeikei)  was  laid  on  the  women  and  children  so  that  affairs  would 
remain  correct  in  the  village,  and  the  fish  nets  be  sacred  (suru)  .^*  In 
preparation  for  their  fishing,  the  men  remained  in  the  galangang  and 
repaired  the  djarik. 

At  mid-day  the  men  went  bathing.  On  their  return  they  went  to 
the  galangang  and  sprinkled  themselves.  In  the  evening  they  in- 
structed the  children.  "Children,  while  we  are  away  fishing  do  not 
make  a  noise,  do  not  shout.  If  you  do,  the  spirits  of  the  turtles  will 
come  to  the  village.    You  will  hear  them  make  a  noise  in  the  evening. 


i«  The  djarik  in  a  coarsely  woven,  oblong  net.  When  it  is  stretched  in  the  sea, 
wooden  floaters  on  top  and  stone  anchors  on  the  bottom  keep  it  in  position. 

!•  In  Pageh  there  are  two  words  for  taboo,  takeikei  and  *iiru.  Takeikei  is  a 
mere  prohibition,  resting  however  on  religious  grounds.  Prohibitions  which  render 
an  object  sacred  are  called  sura,  and  the  object  then  becomes  or  remains  nui^suru 
(the  adjective  form  of  sturu). 
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Do  not  fight.    Look  out  for  the  turtle  spirits  when  you  sleep  in  the 
evening. ' ' 

The  next  morning  the  men  took  seven  canoes,  put  outriggers  on 
them,  and  loaded  them  with  their  goods  and  food.  They  also  took 
chickens  and  pigs  along.  They  went  down  the  river  and  when  they 
arrived  at  their  field  huts  they  tied  up  the  boats  and  unloaded  their 
goods.  Then  they  set  up  a  fetish  pole  as  boundary  against  the  ghosts 
of  their  ancestors,  lest  these  look  on  at  their  fishing.  Having  set  up 
the  pole,  they  made  sacrifice  with  chickens  and  pigs.  The  priest 
offered  up  the  livers. 

Konan      kam      Tai-ka-bagat-koat        mu-lia 

Come        you        Spirits  of  the  Sea       [we]  sacrifice 

kam  sita,      ai  koi        ibat-ta 

for  you      we,        here  is      meat  our 

sakoilo,      ai  ibatta  gougou.        Ai  koi 

pig,  here      meat  our      chickens.      Here  are 

ogo-ta.  Ai  koi  pusaki-et-mai, 

flowers  our.        Here  are        wares  for  exchange  our, 

ala  kam        bibilet-mui.       Ku-saki-kai 
take  you      goods  your.       We  buy 

uma-mui.  Ake  kam        uma-mui 

playthings  your.        Give  you       playthings  your 

ka  matat         djarik-mai. 
to  fish  net  our. 

In  Pageh  there  are  two  kinds  of  djarik.  The  small  djarik  is  used 
only  for  fish  at  the  river  mouths.  No  punen  sacrifices  are  required 
with  this  variety  of  net.  It  can  be  used  at  any  time  without  ceremony, 
and  a  saxjrifice  of  yams  is  made  to  this  net  only  once,  at  the  time  of 
its  construction. 

But  the  large  djarik,  which  is  called  hataii  is  very  sacred,  and 
there  are  many  taboos  surrounding  its  use. 

It  is  forbidden  the  people  to  take  the  djarik  out  of  its  bamboo 
case  while  it  is  in  the  uma,  or  to  unroll  it,  or  to  pay  any  attention  to 
it.  If  the  people  did  any  of  these  things  the  sea  spirits  would  say, 
'*  Well  then,  since  the  people  of  the  uma  are  already  satisfied,  we  will 
not  allow  the  djarik  to  catch  any  turtles. ' ' 


V 
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While  the  men  are  out  fishing  with  the  djarik  it  is  forbidden  the 
families  at  home  to  run,  or  chase  dogs,  chickens,  or  pigs  out  of  the 
house.  If  they  did  one  of  these  things  the  turtles  which  were  being 
sought  by  the  men  at  sea  would  enter  the  houses  and  the  uma.  The 
families  at  home  are  also  forbidden  to  hatch  chickens.  For  in  the 
same  way  in  which  the  chickens  break  their  shells  and  tumble  to  the 
earth,  the  spirits  of  the  turtles  would  escape  from  the  net,  and  the 
turtles  would  not  be  caught.  The  families  at  home  are  likewise  for- 
bidden to  make  a  fire,  to  blow  up  the  embers  of  a  fire,  or  to  lay  down 
their  sleeping  mats.  If  they  did  even  one  of  these  things,  the  anchors 
of  the  djarik  would  pull  up  and  the  turtles  would  escape  from  the  net. 

There  are  many  more  taboos  which  must  be  obeyed  by  the  fam- 
ilies at  home.  They  are  not  allowed  to  ram  holes  in  the  ground  or 
plant.  For  the  spirits  of  the  turtles  would  go  into  the  holes.  It  is 
forbidden  to  cut  wood,  lest  the  djarik  become  torn.  It  is  forbidden 
for  anyone  to  get  down  coconuts,  and  the  house  fathers  are  forbidden 
to  wring  out  wet  clothes.  The  turtles  would  fall  out  of  the  djarik, 
or  the  floaters  and  anchors  would  become  detached  from  the  net.  It 
is  forbidden  to  cut  weeds  or  get  wood,  lest  the  spirits  of  what  was 
done  would  go  to  the  djarik,  and  the  net  be  unable  to  see  the  turtles.^^ 

While  the  men  are  out  turtle  fishing  their  families  must  remain 
cut  off  from  the  other  people  of  the  village.  No  one  may  come  and 
borrow  fire  from  a  member  of  one  of  these  families  or  even  engage  in 
conversation  with  a  member,  for  fear  of  making  the  fishermen  sick. 
It  is  also  forbidden  that  anyone  approach  the  field  huts  of  the  fish- 
ermen. Even  the  members  of  the  families  come  under  this  taboo.  If 
the  taboo  were  broken  the  turtles  would  scatter  and  not  enter  the 


21 


net. 

The  fishermen  are  also  under  many  taboos.  They  are  not  allowed 
to  become  angry.  This  would  make  the  djarik  angry,  and  it  would 
say,  ''My  body  is  tired,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  make  a  catch.  My 
fathers  and  mothers  are  angry.''  The  fishermen,  while  on  the  expe- 
dition, are  forbidden  to  bathe,  wash,  or  oil  their  hair.    If  they  did 

20  Traps  and  nets  in  Pageh  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  make  their  catch  by 
" seeing*'  the  desired  quarry.  It  is  the  spirits  (kina)  of  the  implement  who  do 
the  seeing.  Arrow  quivers  (huhvk)  are  especially  sacred  and  expensive.  They 
have  bead  eyes  which  are  consecrated  to  the  seeing  of  the  game.  The  beads  also 
draw  the  souls  of  the  animals  to  them.  One  form  of  witchcraft  is  performed  for 
the  purpose  of  blinding  the  arrow  quiver  of  an  enemy. 

21  This  taboo,  like  many  others,  may  be  broken  if  a  chicken  is  offered  to  the 
spirits  in  sacrifice.  I,  myself,  sometimes  had  to  break  Pageh  taboos  for  ethno- 
graphic reasons,  and  nothing  was  said  of  the  matter  provided  I  paid  the  spirits 
their  price. 
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one  of  these  things  the  net  would  become  slippery  and  prevent  the 
turtles  from  being  caught.  Furthermore,  the  men,  while  engaged  in 
this  occupation,  cannot  even  talk  with  one  another.  They  may  sleep 
at  night,  but  they  must  do  so  with  one  leg  extended  and  one  leg 
doubled  up.  If  they  extended  both  legs  the  djarik  would  become 
loose  from  its  anchor. 

The  process  of  fishing  for  the  turtles  was  as  follows.  After  the 
net  was  let  fall  the  men  waited  for  a  day.  Then  they  went  to  inspect 
the  net.  If  there  was  no  catch  in  the  morning  they  went  again  to  look 
in  the  evening.  If  again  there  was  no  catch,  one  of  the  married  men 
went  home  and  questioned  a  seer.  The  seer  might  say,  **A  non- 
participant  of  the  fishing  party  came  to  the  field  hut.  The  sea  spirits 
were  displeased,  and  they  scattered." 

In  this  case  the  people  had  to  start  their  punen  again  from  the 
beginning.  Once  more  they  sacrificed  pigs  and  chickens  to  the  sea 
spirits.  Then  when  the  men  went  to  visit  the  djarik  they  found  a 
catch.  They  took  hold  of  the  mouth  of  the  djarik  and  transferred 
the  catch  to  the  boats.  After  a  few  days  they  had  caught  a  quantity 
of  turtles,  so  they  pulled  up  the  djarik  and  returned  to  the  village. 
As  the  men  entered  the  village  with  their  catch,  they  sang,  '*Our  fish 
has  come  in.  The  spirits  of  our  fish  have  come  in.  We  bring  long 
life!''  Everyone  decorated  himself  with  flowers  and  made  sacrifice 
of  chickens.  **  These  chickens  are  our  sacrifice.  They  have  sound 
bodies,  we  also  wish  healthy  bodies." 

The  turtles  were  cut  up  and  divided  equally  among  the  families 
of  the  uma.  Turtle  meat  in  Pageh  is  not  sacred  so  far  as  the  eating 
of  it  is  concerned ;  it  is  only  the  turtles  themselves  which  are  sacred 
when  they  are  being  caught. ^^  Therefore  an  outsider  from  another 
uma  could  come  in  and  share  in  the  food.  After  the  people  had 
divided  the  turtles  they  mended  the  fish  net  and  put  it  away.  There 
Avas  a  punen  for  the  putting  away  of  the  djarik  and  chicken  livers 
were  sacrificed. 

The  next  morning  the  priest  cut  an  armful  of  leaves  for  the  roof 
{tobat).  He  brought  the  armful  back  to  the  village  and  sacrificed 
yams  to  it.^^  *  *  This  is  your  food,  spirits  of  the  roof  of  our  nma.  Here 
are  white  eggs.  They  have  clean  bodies.  We  wish  clean  bodies.  Drive 
off  fever  and  epidemics  from  us."     In  the  morning  the  men  of  the 

22  Borger  states  that  turtle  meat  could  only  be  given  away  when  dried.  Cus- 
toms vary,  however,  in  the  different  villages  of  Pageh. 

28  The  priest  must  always  do  the  first  piece  of  work.  The  material  from  this 
is  then  sacrificed  over. 
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uma  went  out  to  cut  down  leaves.     They  cut  many  and  wove  them. 
Men  from  other  uma  were  summoned  to  aid  in  the  weaving.^* 

After  the  roof  was  finished  the  interior  of  the  uma  was  made.  In 
the  front  room  (laibokat)  the  posts  were  decorated  with  notchings 
{sigatgat).  Doors  (baliu)  were  made.  The  hearth  {purusuut)  was 
placed  in  the  front  room.  The  side  boards  (lalep)  were  placed  in 
position,  and  finally  the  boards  for  the  center  and  dancing  room 
(puturukdt)  .^^ 

After  this  the  people  made  wooden  troughs  (Julak)  for  dividing 
the  meat  in  the  uma^  and  also  troughs  for  all  the  houses.  They  also 
repaired  every  house  (lalep)  in  the  village  until  the  houses  were  as 
good  as  new.**  Then  the  men  went  to  sea  again  to  catch  turtles  so 
that  the  houbou  (fasteners  for  the  roof)  would  work  efficiently.  For 
when  the  people  made  a  punen  for  the  roof,  they  also  had  to  make  a 
punen  for  the  holders.  When  the  men  came  back  from  the  turtle 
fishing  they  made  holes  in  the  houbou  so  that  they  would  pair  together 
and  laid  them  on  the  roof. 

In  the  evening  the  priest  said,  ** Brothers  and  children!  Let  us 
go  and  get  rattan.  We  can  then  trade  with  the  Malays  for  a  gong. 
For  if  we  have  no  gong  our  new  uma  will  not  be  finished  correctly. ' ' 
The  next  morning  the  people  went  up  the  river  and  gathered  one  or 
two  thousand  bundles  of  rattan  for  sale.  Then  they  went  to  get  a 
gong  to  replace  the  borrowed  one  which  they  had  hung  up  in  the 
galangang.  Next  the  drums  (kaieuba)  were  made.  **Go  and  cut 
down  some  sugar  palms  and  scoop  them  out  for  our  drums, ' '  said  the 
priest.    "We  have  already  prepared  the  (deer  or  python)  skins  for 


•^  At  various  times  in  the  making  of  an  uma  the  people  receive  aid  from  the 
people  of  other  uma.    These  are  paid  by  a  share  of  the  sacrificial  animals. 

25  The  various  uma  of  Pageh  vary  in  size,  but  they  all  have  the  same  general 
pljui.  Both  in  front  and  in  the  rear  there  is  a  ladder  {orat)  leading  up  to  the 
mjun  floor.  A  third,  a  spirit  ladder  (orat  sikahuat),  leads  to  the  front  porch. 
AJthoiigh  this  ladder  is  called  a  ''monkey  ladder"  it  is  intended  for  any  of  the 
wild  anJTnals  hunted.  During  punen  the  spirits  of  these  animals  are  invoked  to 
enter  the  wnujL  On  the  first  floor  of  the  uma  there  is  a  porch  (laigokat)  in  the 
front  and  in  the  rear.  The  front  porch  is  used  by  the  men,  the  rear  porch  by 
women  and  children.  The  first  and  largest  room  of  the  uma  is  called  the  laibokat, 
or  room  to  chatter  in.  This  room  contains  the  hearth,  the  skulls  of  sacrificed 
nwimals,  and  along  the  sides  are  accommodations  for  the  men  who  sleep  there  in 
time  of  pyjuen.  The  center  room  contains  the  boards  for  dancing.  It  is  in  tliis 
room  that  the  two  main  altars  (htUuat)  are  situated.  One  of  these  altars  is  sup- 
posed to  be  male,  the  other  female.  Both  sides  of  the  center  room  are  walled  off, 
and  on  each  side  are  living  rooms  (laiep)  for  private  families  who  dwell  in  the 
WHA.  The  rear  room  of  the  uma  is  called  bagat  uma,  or  the  interior  of  the  uma. 
This  opens  off  to  the  rear  porch.  The  upper  story  of  the  uma  (djaramba)  holds 
the  ntensils  which  belong  to  the  community  as  a  whole. 

**  From  the  beginning  of  the  work  until  this  time  the  people  were  forbidden 
to  make  any  repairs  on  their  houses. 
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them.  When  they  are  prepared  put  them  in  their  place  in  the  uma.'' 
Two  log  drums  (tudrukat)  were  likewise  made."  After  the  sound 
hollows  were  cut  the  tudrukut  were  placed  in  the  upper  room  {djar^ 

amba)  of  the  uma. 

The  fireplace  was  now  filled  in  with  earth.  Then  the  ridge 
(bubuk)  of  the  uma  was  placed  along  the  roof,  leaves  placed  over  the 
ridge,  and  the  whole  made  fast  with  the  fasteners  (boubou).  In  cele- 
bration of  this  stage  of  the  building  the  entire  village  went  bathing. 
When  they  came  home  they  made  a  *'cold''  punen  {punen  maleppet). 
In  this  kind  of  punen  the  sacrifice  is  made  as  usual,  but  the  married 
men  and  the  priest  eat  only  turtle  meat,  while  the  women,  children, 
and  youths  eat  chicken  meat. 

The  main  work  on  the  uma  being  completed,  the  people  started  to 
make  ornaments  for  the  children  who  were  later  to  be  initiated 
(eneget).  They  strung  beads  Qinu)^  and  coiled  the  brass  arm  bands 
{letsu).  They  made  headbands  (fcirtt),  leaf  tails  (laUai),  and  beat 
out  the  yellow  festive  loin  cloths  {kabU  kinibi).  The  women  sewed 
cloth  for  the  girls  and  put  red  cloth  with  pearls  attached  on  the  seams. 
The  uma  was  by  this  time  lacking  in  further  material  for  sacri- 
fice, so  the  people  had  to  go  to  other  villages  and  buy  pigs  and  chick- 
ens. Some  succeeded  in  begging  a  supply  of  these  from  relatives. 
With  the  return  of  this  fresh  supply  to  the  village,  preparations  were 
at  once  made  for  further  punen. 

In  the  evening  the  priests  and  his  assistants  counted  the  number 
of  pigs  which  they  would  need  for  immediate  sacrifice.  One  pig  had 
to  be  offered  to  each  of  the  following  objects :  the  uma,  the  gong,  the 
skin  drums,  the  log  drum ;  the  fetish  poles  in  front  of  the  uma,  at  the 
source  of  the  river,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  for  the  Mother  of 
Waters  {Inan  ainan)  at  the  wharf,  for  the  wood  spirits,  the  sea  spirits, 
and  the  sky  spirits. 

These  pigs  were  given  over  to  the  priest.  The  priest  then  arose 
and  pledged  the  pigs  to  the  spirits,  naming  the  latter,  so  that  they 
would  know  to  whom  the  sacrifices  were  to  go.  Then  each  of  the 
fathers  who  had  children  to  be  initiated  arose  in  turn  and  spoke  to 
the  spirits  of  the  uma,  **This  is  from  us,  spirits  of  the  uma.  We 
have  four  children  (girls)  to  be  initiated,  here  are  four  pigs  as  our 
food  offering.  We  do  this  so  that  you  will  know  the  children  and  take 
care  of  them.'* 

27  The  Pageh  people  haTe  two  forms  of  drums,  the  Icateiibay  or  small  hand 
drums,  and  the  large  log  iudrykat.  The  first  variety  is  the  only  instrument  used 
for  dance  music.  The  second  variety  is  beaten  as  a  summons  for  the  people  tc 
enter  the  uma  and  hold  punen  when  deer  or  monkey  have  been  shot. 
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After  sacrifices  were  made  to  all  the  fetish  poles,  the  toraidja 
luima  were  constructed."  First  the  leaves  of  three  sacred  trees  were 
taken  as  a  foundation  (the  obaki,  kamit,  and  patugereidjat) .  Then 
the  priest  sprinkled  water  frmn  sago  leaves  into  a  bamboo  and  placed 
coconut  oil  in  the  water.  Next  he  pulled  off,  without  counting,  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  perfecUj  round  red  beads,  and  let  them  fall  into 
the  water.  The  mixture  was  now  stirred  in  a  cup  and  lead  added. 
The  mixture  inside  the  cup  is  called  lepenan.  The  priest  charms, 
''You,  spirits  of  the  lepenan^  when  the  seers  come  to  consult  you, 
remember  that  toraidja  luima  is  the  name  of  your  punen  and  that  you 
are  composed  of  beads  and  lead.  That  is  your  answer. ' '  The  priest 
sprinkled  the  *' punen**  with  water  from  the  katsaUa.  ''This  is  your 
bath,  spirits  of  the  katsaikL  When  the  *  punen*  gives  us  advice,  you 
agree  with  it.  Make  both  of  your  speeches  alike.  Our  punen  is  for 
both  of  you."  They  finally  made  a  bamboo  container  (keliu)  and 
placed  the  "picnen"  inside.  The  container  was  then  stopped  up  and 
hung  beside  the  katsaUa,*^ 

Thereafter  the  unmarried  men  went  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  and 
cut  down  three  fetish  poles.  These  were  to  be  placed  on  the  river 
bank  halfway  between  the  village  and  the  ocean.  The  leaves  of  four 
sacred  plants  were  put  on  the  poles.  In  addition  the  poles  were 
furnished  with  weapons;  spears,  daggers,  and  wood  from  the  thorny 
seal  bush.  One  of  the  ix>les  was  fitted  up  to  be  the  dwelling  place  of 
the  Mother  of  Waters  (Inan  ainan)  who  dwelt  in  the  water  at  the 
wharf  of  the  village.  On  this  pole  a  special  gift  was  attached  in  the 
form  of  beads  and  arm  bands  bound  up  with  red  cloth. 


28  The  eenter  post  of  the  miia  paases  through  the  center  or  dancing  room.  On 
this  post  an  altar  is  eonstmcted,  and  upon  the  altar  rests  the  katsaOa,  This  is  a 
bunch  of  leaves,  including  the  sacred  Dracaena.  During  punen  the  souls  of  the 
people  are  recalled,  and  thej  come  to  rest  on  the  katsaUa.  The  toraidja  luima  is 
a  second  sacred  object  hung  on  the  center  pole.  This  is  also  called  punen  and 
batu  Icerebau.  The  center  post  takes  its  name  from  the  hatu  Icerehau.  The 
toraidja  luima  strengthens  the  life  souls  of  the  people  of  the  uma  and  also  the 
spirits  of  the  umOj  and  ties  the  souls  of  the  people  to  the  ttma.  It  might  be  called 
the  main  fetish  of  the  uma.  It  may  be  hung  either  in  the  um>a  or  in  the  house  of 
the  priest.  According  to  Kruyt,  the  priest  first  offers  sacrifice  to  the  silimen 
(the  sacrificial  food  itself),  then  to  the  l^otjoilo^  and  finally  to  the  toraidja  luima. 
In  reply  to  the  questions  of  the  seer,  the  responses  of  the  Icatsaila  and  the  toraidja 
luima  must  be  in  agreement. 

29  Borger  obtained  a  *' punen*'  from  an  abandoned  uma  and  sent  it  to  his 
missionary  museum  in  Germany.  Upon  examination  it  was  found  that  the 
*' punen"  contained  nails  besides  the  materials  mentioned  in  the  text.  Nails  are 
new  articles  used  in  modem  vmo,  and  the  kvM^uma  (spirits  of  the  uma)  had  to 
be  propitiated  for  the  innovation. 

Every  house  (IdUp)  contains  an  altar  and  a  hatMula,  but  only  the  uma  needs 


a  *' punen.*' 
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In  the  morning  the  priest  went  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  and 
brought  the  youths  to  plant  the  poles.^^  When  they  had  done  this  the 
priest  prayed,  ' '  Remain  here  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  spirits  of  the 
poles.  If  evil  ghosts  come,  if  ghosts  come  with  knives  in  their  hands, 
you  drive  them  away.  Here  are  spears,  here  are  daggers,  you  use 
them  as  weapons  for  killing.  Strong  are  the  voices  of  the  ghosts. 
Here  are  thorns  of  the  seal  tree.  Put  the  thorns  where  the  ghosts 
wish  to  rest.  If  they  have  no  place  to  rest  they  will  not  come  in.  You 
watch  our  river  banks,  you  watch  our  children."  They  dug  into  the 
earth  again  and  buried  the  arm  bands.  ''Remain  here  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  Mother  of  Waters.  Guard  us,  guard  our  children  in  the 
water,  guard  those  in  boats  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  If  wicked 
animals  (crocodiles)  come  in  the  water,  you  drive  them  off." 

They  drove  in  another  pole  at  the  center  of  the  stream  and  the 
priest  prayed,  ' '  If  evil  ghosts  come  and  wish  to  go  past  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  not  seeing  the  poles  we  have  planted  there,  you  drive  them 
oflf.'*  They  rowed  up  and  buried  the  arm  bands  below  the  steps  on 
the  bank  leading  to  the  village.  Then  they  went  to  the  upper  river 
and  planted  a  pole.    The  last  pole  was  placed  in  front  of  the  uma. 

The  final  touches  added  to  the  uma  were  the  paUok^  curved  sticks 
extending  out  from  the  ridge  in  front  and  in  the  rear.  To  the 
pailok  were  attached  thorns  of  rattan.  The  priest  charmed,  **Here 
is  your  dwelling  place,  spirits  of  the  thorns.  If  strangers  come  to  our 
village,  you  hold  them  here.^^  You  stick  into  the  animals  of  the  woods 
and  the  fish  of  the  sea  (so  that  they  may  be  caught).  If  a  boat  turns 
over  in  the  sea,  you  stick  into  it  so  that  it  does  not  drift  off  and  the 
people  drown. '* 

The  people  went  down  the  river  and  obtained  some  shoots  of  baba, 
a  climbing  plant.  They  also  brought  back  some  rattan.  The  haba 
and  the  rattan  were  bound  together  on  the  cross-beams  in  front  of 
the  uma.  **  Remain  here,  spirits  of  the  haha.  You  overcome  the  souls 
{ketsat)  of  the  monkeys  and  deer.  You  overcome  the  souls  of  the 
turtles.    Be  strong  and  overcome  our  food." 

The  priest  entered  the  uma  and  took  up  the  taraidja  luima.  "Here 
are  your  flowers,  spirits  of  our  ^punen.^  Take  care  of  the  poles  in 
front  of  the  wharf,  take  care  of  the  poles  on  the  upper  river.  Take 
care  of  the  poles  in  the  center  of  the  river,  take  care  of  the  poles  at 


30  It  will  be  remembered  that   married  men  are  not   aUowed  to  dig  in  the 
ground. 

31  A  desire  to  increase  the  size  of  the  village  bj  adopting  strangers. 
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the  mouth  of  the  river.  You  must  make  them  all  sacred.  You  must 
take  care  of  our  children  (the  people  of  the  unui).  When  the  seers 
come  and  question  you,  tell  them  what  makes  you  angry,  reveal  to 
them  your  wishes.  Reveal  to  us  the  faults  of  our  children.  Guard 
us,  protect  us,  bless  us." 


PUNEN  FOR  THE  FOUNDING  OF  THE  NEW  UMA  32 

In  the  morning  the  people  made  a  punen  for  all  the  souls  of  the 
uma.  First  they  killed  chickens.  Then  they  took  some  coconuts 
which  were  just  beginning  to  sprout.  They  cut  these  in  half,  bound 
outriggers  on  them,  and  placed  sticks  in  them  to  serve  as  masts.  The 
priest  and  the  married  men  took  these  ** boats''  down  to  the  river. 
The  priest  prayed,  *'Come,  spirits  of  the  souls  of  our  children  lost 
among  the  trees,  lying  around  on  the  sea,  here  are  your  boats.  Do 
not  remain  among  the  trees,  do  not  remain  on  the  sea.  Here  is  our 
new  uma,  enter  it.  We  have  finished  making  our  'punen,^  Here 
is  chicken  meat  for  our  food.  Here  are  things  to  renew  our  bodies 
{pulatsa,  shrimps  or  crabs).  Come  boys,  come  girls,  renew  your 
bodies.    Come,  0  'punen^   {toraidja  luima),  enter  into  our  bodies." 

The  priest  took  the  coconuts  and  carried  them  into  the  uma,  and 
laid  them  under  the  ^  *  punen. "  *  *  Boys  and  girls,  here  is  your  beauti- 
ful dwelling  place.  Do  not  allow  your  souls  to  leave  your  bodies,  do 
not  let  them  wander  from  the  village.  You  spirits  of  the  ^  punen/ 
receive  the  souls  of  our  children  into  your  possession.  Guard  us. 
Protect  us  from  epidemic  and  from  all  that  is  evil.  Guard  us  from 
strife. '^ 

The  next  morning  the  pigs  which  had  been  received  for  the  initia- 
tion of  the  children  were  bound  to  their  sties.  Then  food  was 
decorated  with  flowers  in  preparation  for  being  eaten  during  the 
punen. 

The  punen  now  about  to  take  place  is  called  punen  kimimhu.  For 
this  punen  a  piece  of  ground  in  front  of  the  uma  was  fenced  off,  and 
a  dancing  floor  was  laid  on  this  space.  The  dancing  boards  were 
made  from  bamboo  which  had  been  cut  flat  for  the  purpose.  The 
gong  and  the  log  drums  were  now  brought  out  of  the  uma.  The  driuns 
were  beaten,  a  fire  lit  on  the  hearth,  and  the  souls  of  the  people  of 
the  uma  summoned. 


32  The  native  word  for  founding  is  pamgelat,  from  root,    sege,  to  arrive. 
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Konan,     konanan       maruei       ekeu       simagere 
Come,       come  at  once      you        souls 

sikembukat  luima-mai,  simagere-ra 

[of]  married  men       [to]  punen  our,      souls  their 

sa-mamukolui  luima-mai,  simagere-ra 

[of]  the  old  people       [to]  punen  our,       souls  their 

tai-nanalep,  tasimaiso  luima-mai, 

[of]  the  women,       of  young  mothers       [to]  punen  our, 

sapuleleku,       togat,  luima-mai. 

friends,  children,       [to]  punen  our. 

Konan,      konanan,      nu-ei-an-ekeu. 


Come,        come, 


you  who  have  wandered  away. 


ai  te  itutu  bagam       pulagai-at-nu, 

it  is  you  whom  we  wish       in  [our]  village  your, 

ka  tengan  luima-ta. 

in  the  midst        [of]  punen  our. 

After  tlie  invocation  {sogai  simagere,  calling  the  souls)  the  men 
who  had  been  beating  the  drums  came  up  and  decorated  the  gong  with 
flowers. 

When  the  people  heard  the  sound  of  the  drums  the  children 
decorated  themselves  with  flowers  for  the  initiation.^^  The  boys  put  on 
their  yellow  breechcloths,  attached  the  leaf  tails  to  their  waists,  and 
put  on  their  headbands  and  bead  necl^laces.  Then  they  shone  in  all 
their  splendor.  The  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  boys  and  girls  also 
decorated  themselves  with  flowers.  When  the  people  of  the  uma  came 
to  look  at  the  performance  they  could  scarcely  recognize  the  initiates, 
so  splendid  were  they  in  all  their  adornment. 

The  priest  had  on  an  ample  yellow  tapa  loin  cloth.  For  decora- 
tion he  wore  brass  arm  bands  and  headbands.  He  had  many  strings 
of  beads  around  his  neck,  interwoven  with  a  branch  of  the  kdbaa 

plant. 

When  all  were  prepared,  the  priest  struck  the  gong  in  the  uma 
and  all  the  people  came  in.  Then  the  parents  bound  the  upper  arms 
of  the  children  who  were  to  be  initiated.  The  priest  prayed,  **We 
have  brought  in  the  katsaUa  (flowers  on  altar)  to  our  uma,  we  have 
brought  in  the  fathers  to  our  i^wm,  we  have  brought  in  the  mothers 
to  our  uma,  we  have  brought  in  the  youths  to  our  um^,  we  have 
brought  in  the  children  to  our  uwm.    We  come  in  alive,  we  come  in 


88  The  name  for  initiation,  eneget,  comes  from  the  root,  sege,  to  arrive. 
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with  well  bodies.**  Bles  ns^  spirits  of  the  uma,  bless  us,  spirits  of  our 
^punen^*  watch  our  children,  guard  us." 

The  priest  took  branches  of  the  talakukuai  plant  and  waved  them, 
scattering  the  leaves  around  the  umxi.  He  sang,  ''Talakukuai,  make 
healthy  the  wood  which  we  have  used  on  our  uma  and  which  the 
monkeys  have  scratched,  make  healthy  the  wood  which  was  scratched 
by  other  wild  animals. ' '^^ 

Then  the  priest  blew  {huni)  on  the  foreheads  of  the  boys.  After- 
wards he  XoA  two  varieties  of  flowers  («on  and  njamnjake )  and  blew 
the  petals  on  the  neoiriiytes.  After  this  the  neophytes  blew  on  each 
other,  and  the  paienis  blew  on  the  neophytes,  but  not  on  their  own 
ehildieii.  The  children  in  torn  blew  on  the  parents,  other  than 
thefar  own. 

The  priest  first  blessed  the  boys.    ''I  blow  on  you,  my  children. 
May  those  of  oar  children  who  look  in  the  woods  for  food,  who  hunt, 
be  happy.    May  thqr  succeed     May  they  be  diligent  in  obtaining 
their  food,  may  they  be  faithful  to  their  wives,  may  they  not  fight 
with  other  people  of  the  uuul    May  they  be  strong  in  seizing  pigs. ' ' 
The  priest  blew  on  the  giris  with  the  leaves  of  the  sikopuk  plant, 
then  the  girls  blew  on  one  another.    **This  is  why  we  blow  the  sikopuk 
on  you,  my  children.    That  you  be  not  irritable,  that  you  be  not  angry 
with  the  people.    That  you  be  diligent  in  getting  food,  in  fishing,  and 
in  scooping  up  fish  with  the  pann"  (a  triangular  net  used  by  women) . 
The  neophytes  were  now  brought  down  to  the  river.    When  they 
arrived  at  the  water  the  priest  took  a  large-sized  rooster  and  a  large- 
sized  hen.    He  wet  the  feet  of  the  chickens  and  laid  them  on  the  heads 
of  the  neophytes.    "I  have  made  the  feet  of  the  chickens  wet,  so  that 
you,  the  children,  will  never  be  irritable.    Since  water  never  dies,  so 
will  you  also  have  long  lives." 

They  mounted  to  the  uma,  where  each  child  had  a  bunch  of  the 
Dracaena  leaves  stuck  in  his  or  her  girdle.  In  eating  the  feast  of 
chickens  and  pork  which  followed,  the  parents  first  ate  out  of  the 
same  trough  as  their  own  children,  and  then  out  of  the  troughs  of 
the  other  children.^ 


M  If  mmjamt  were  nek  tkis  jrwi€»  would  be  delayed. 

s^lt  is  bdiered  tiiJit  if  wood  from  trees  which  have  been  scratched  by  wild 
j^  vKd,  it  win  cMmat  fadokesB,  unless  the  wood  is  made  whole  by  the 
thmrmm  of  the  priot.  f, 

M  TUs  caUblialicd  a  bond  between  the  elders  of  the  uma  and  the  children. 
The  iaitiJition,  howerer,  is  mOt  merely  an  affair  of  the  uma,  since  children  will  come 
from  other  Tillages  to  share  ia  the  initiation  of  a  new  uma.  A  child  not  as  yet 
iBiliated  caaaot  cat  with  his  elders  the  booty  taken  in  the  hunt.  In  Taikako, 
Pag^  accoidiBg  to  Borger,  a  aoa-initiate  is  not  permitted  to  be  interred  in  the 
TiUage  giaiejaid. 
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When  the  people  had  finished  eating  in  the  uma,  the  priest  struck 
the  gong  so  that  everyone  should  prepare  for  the  next  punetij  which 
is  called  punen  kinumbu.^'  The  gong  and  the  snakeskin  drums  were 
brought  out  to  the  dancing  floor  in  front  of  the  iima,  and  the  gong 
hung  on  the  enclosing  fence.  The  dance  was  performed  by  four  of 
the  fathers  of  the  initiated  children.  The  gong  was  struck,  and  the 
drums  beaten  with  two  short  strokes.  The  drums  were  struck  again 
with  long  strokes  and  the  men  danced.  Teteu  who  dwells  inside  the 
earth  was  a  spectator  of  the  dancing.  A  hollow  bamboo  decorated 
with  flowers  was  stuck  in  the  ground  to  serve  as  a  means  for  Teteu 
to  ascend  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  While  the  i)eople  were  dancing 
Teteu  became  enraptured  with  the  spectacle  and  he  arose  to  the  sur- 
face. He  said,  ''Oh!  The  people  have  hurt  my  body  by  what  they 
have  built,  so  I  will  shake  down  their  house.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
the  goods  which  they  have  given  me  are  very  pleasing  and  make  me 
happy.    Therefore  I  bless  their  pun^n/* 

One  of  the  seers  saw  Teteu  when  he  arose  to  the  surface.  He  said, 
'*The  old  one  has  come  up  and  gone  back  again.  His  speech  was 
favorable.  He  first  looked  toward  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  then 
toward  the  upper  river.  This  was  an  auspicious  omen.  If  he  had 
first  looked  toward  the  upper  river  and  then  toward  the  mouth  of  the 
river  he  would  have  showTi  disfavor  and  our  punen  would  have  been 
incorrect.*' 

The  people  stopped  playing  the  gong  and  the  drums  and  entered 
the  uma.  They  took  chickens  and  made  sacrifice.  "Here  is  your 
sacrifice  {lia),  O  spirits  of  the  unia,  chickens  who  have  light  bodies. 
Bless  us,  and  may  our  children  be  light  with  their  bodies."  The 
people  scattered  and  made  sacrifice  in  their  houses  as  they  had  done 
in  the  uma.  The  priest  struck  the  gong  again  and  the  people  reen- 
tered the  uma  to  hold  punen.  The  priest  took  the  livers  of  the  pigs 
and  sacrificed.  ''Here  is  your  meat,  spirits  of  the  uma.  Be  happy, 
bless  us. ' '  The  sacrifices  were  made  to  the  poles  and  to  all  the  spirits. 
After  the  priest  each  of  the  fathers  who  had  brought  in  children  for 
the  initiation  arose  in  turn.  '  *  Here  is  your  food,  spirits  of  the  umxi, 
the  livers  of  pigs.  They  have  initiated  our  younger  brothers.  You 
make  known  that  they  are  in  your  possession.     Bless  our  younger 


37  This  punen  is  for  the  purpose  of  calUng  up  Teteu,  the  earthquake  god. 
Blood  is  poured  on  the  ground  as  a  summons  for  the  god.  In  the  dance  which 
follows,  the  dancers  must  tread  very  lightly  on  the  ground  for  fear  of  causing  an 
earthquake.  In  the  midst  of  the  dance,  Teteu  comes  up  through  the  hoUow  bamboo 
in  which  he  lives  and  looks  on  at  the  spectacle  performed  in  hia  honor. 
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brothers.  *'  The  food  then  was  divided  up  and  eaten  in  the  uma. 
While  they  were  eating  each  of  the  men  chewed  a  portion  of  the  liver 
and  then  spat  it  out  on  the  neophytes.  **  Liver  spat  on  children.  To 
bless  them  in  getting  fish,  to  make  them  good  at  their  work,  to  prevent 
them  from  becoming  irritable.*' 

The  next  punen  held  was  called  pun^n  puotuat^  or  punen  for  all 
the  souls  of  the  uma.  The  women  went  first  to  get  river  crabs.  When 
they  returned  they  brought  the  crabs  to  the  priest.  One  crab  was 
taken  for  every  person  of  the  uma.  The  crabs  were  put  in  a  trough 
and  cooked.  Chickens  were  also  brought  in,  one  chicken  for  each 
person  of  the  uma.  The  crabs  and  chickens  were  decorated  with 
flowers  ajid  the  priest  struck  the  gong  to  summon  the  people.  The 
priest  arose  in  sacrifice,  ''Here  is  your  food,  0  spirits  of  the  uma. 
This  is  for  all  of  our  souls.  Bless  our  souls  and  make  them  a  thousand 
[may  we  increase  in  numbers].  Here  are  crabs.  They  scratch  their 
bodies.   We  also  scratch  our  bodies.   You  take  care  of  us. ' '  ^® 

They  took  the  chickens,  singed  them,  and  divided  them  equally 
among  all  of  the  houses. 

The  next  punen  held  was*  called  kukuret  um/i,  or  monkey  chase 
for  the  uma.  This  was  held  the  next  morning,  when  the  young  men 
and  the  married  men  went  out  to  hunt  monkeys.  The  monkeys  were 
to  be  caught  and  not  shot,  that  is  the  reason  for  the  name  kukuret. 
When  the  men  sighted  a  monkey  they  chased  it  and  urged  on  the 
dogs.  When  the  monkey  descended  from  its  tree  the  dogs  chased  it 
until  it  took  refuge  in  another  tree.  Then  the  men  gathered  under  the 
tree  which  the  monkey  had  climbed  and  shook  it  until  the  monkey 
fell  from  its  perch.  The  monkey  was  again  chased  and  bitten  by  the 
dogs  until  it  took  refuge  in  another  tree.  Finally  the  monkey  falls 
to  the  ground.  Tired  and  exhausted  by  wounds  it  is  unable  to  seek 
refuge  in  flight.  Whether  or  not  the  men  take  the  monkey  as  booty 
depends  on  the  manner  in  which  it  falls  from  the  tree.  If  it  falls 
into  a  hole  or  below  a  rotten  tree  stump,  it  is  not  taken.  If  its  bones 
are  broken,  or  its  tail  is  spoiled,  it  is  not  taken,  but  another  monkey 

is  sought. 

As  soon  as  a  monkey  had  been  caught  in  an  auspicious  manner  it 
was  taken  to  the  uma.  The  priest,  on  seeing  the  men  return  from  the 
hunt,  rang  the  gong.  He  then  took  the  monkey  by  its  tail  in  one  hand 
and  a  chicken  in  the  other  hand,  and  charmed,  ''Here  is  the  victim 


88  The  idea,  as  usual,  is  that  the  people  wish  to  be  like  the  crabs,  which  change 
their  skins  but  never  die. 
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of  your  chase,  spirits  of  the  uma,  a  long-clawed  monkey.  May  we 
bring  many  of  his  kind  into  our  uma.  Monkey  sipukakala  (name  of 
the  monkey),  sikaJcald-ake  (make  the  sound  kakala).  Chatter  away 
from  us  all  that  is  evil.  Chicken  with  a  soft  tail  (half  grown),  you 
must  crow  away  all  that  is  wrong. '*  The  priest  stroked  with  the 
chicken  the  men  who  had  brought  in  the  monkey.  **  Monkey  which 
was  chased  for  our  uma,  there  are  many  of  your  kind  (in  the  forests). 
May  there  be  many  of  our  children  in  the  uma. ' ' 

After  the  monkey  was  eaten,  the  skull  was  hung  up  among  the 
cross-beams  in  the  front  room  of  the  um^.  * '  Remain  here,  spirit  of  the 
monkey  sipukakala.  Make  the  noise  kakala  if  evil  (ghosts)  come,  or 
epidemics  (rusa  manua^  winds  from  the  heaven).  Half -grown  chicken, 
you  crow  in  our  uma,  crow  away  all  that  is  bad. ' '  After  the  skull  of 
the  monkey  was  hung  up,  the  soul  of  the  chicken  remained  associated 
with  the  soul  of  the  monkey  on  the  cross-beams.  If  ghosts  came,  the 
soul  of  the  chicken  and  the  soul  of  the  monkey  chased  them  away 
with  their  cries.  When  the  seers  entered  the  uma  they  could  see  the 
souls  of  the  monkeys  and  the  souls  of  the  chickens  on  the  cross- 
beams'' 

From  now  on  the  people  of  the  uma  engaged  themselves  in  initiat- 
ing the  ordinary  routine. 

The  first  punen  held  for  this  purpose  was  that  of  '*  eating  in  the 
field."  The  people  did  not  really  eat  in  the  field  at  this  time,  but  they 
held  punen  in  order  to  make  the  affair  permissible.  The  men  and 
women  went  to  the  fields  on  the  upper  river.  They  brought  with 
them  chickens  and  wooden  troughs  and  pounders.  They  killed  the 
chickens  in  the  field  and  pounded  up  sago  as  chicken  food.  Then  they 
sacrificed,  **This  is  for  you,  wood  spirits.  We  are  eating  in  this  field. 
When  we  eat  in  this  field,  do  not  be  angry.  Bless  our  field  and  guard 
us."  The  people  then  went  home  and  sacrificed  again  in  the  uma  and 
in  their  homes. 

The  next  punen  was  for  the  purpose  of  initiating  fish  poisoning 
{sinuha).  The  men  pounded  the  bark  of  a  tree  used  for  this  purpose 
and  wrapped  up  the  crushed  material.  Then  some  of  the  fishermen 
went  to  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  river,  and  others  to  the  coral 
ree&  on  the  shore  of  the  sea,  where  it  was  possible  to  poison  fish,  and 


»  Skulls  of  deer  and  monkeys  are  always  hung  up  in  the  uma.  The  custom  of 
ii«»£niig  up  the  skulls  of  game  in  the  communal  house  is  more  widespread  than 
thmt  of  hanging  up  human  heads,  for  it  is  practiced  in  regions  where  head-hunt- 
ing is  unknown. 
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here  they  squeezed  the  juice  from  the  crushed  bark  into  the  water. 
The  fish  became  stupefied  and,  turning  over  on  their  backs,  floated 
to  the  surface.  There  they  were  gathered  up.  The  men  took  their 
catch  back  to  the  uma,  where  the  priest  sacrificed.  **Here  is  your 
fish,  spirits  of  the  uma,  here  is  fish  which  has  been  poisoned.  When 
we  eat  of  the  poisoned  fish,  we  first  give  some  of  it  to  you.  When  the 
fish  are  poisoned  and  turn  over  on  their  backs,  do  not  be  angry,  do 
not  bring  sickness  to  us.  Bless  us,  guard  us,  spirits  of  the  uma. ' ' 

Next  the  men  went  on  a  monkey  chase,  as  previously  described. 
Then  they  went  out  shooting,  some  with  dogs  and  some  without  dogs. 
In  this  way  they  obtained  their  booty,  a  monkey  or  a  deer.  If  they 
were  unable  to  shoot  an  animal  they  came  home  and  asked  a  seer  to 
question  the  spirits  of  the  uma  and  find  out  the  cause  of  their  wrath. 
After  the  spirits  had  been  properly  appeased  by  a  sacrifice,  the  men 
again  went  out  hunting.  When  they  shot  their  booty,  the  log  drum 
was  beaten  and  the  people  called  in  for  sacrifice  and  feasting. 

If  it  was  a  deer  that  had  been  shot,  a  special  sacrifice  was  made, 
for  this  was  the  first  deer  taken  by  the  people  of  the  new  umu.  A 
sacrifice  had  also  to  be  made  for  all  the  souls  of  the  people  who  had 
been  initiated  into  the  uma,  one  piece  for  each  soul.  When  the  sacri- 
fices were  finished  the  deer  meat  was  cut  up  and  divided  among  the 
differeat  houses.*® 

Two  days  after  the  people  obtained  their  first  deer  they  were 
ready  to  put  away  the  skull  (bat).  They  first  gathered  the  leaves  of 
the  following  native  trees :  sura,  saga,  and  roroidjet.  The  leaves  were 
placed  up  pn  the  cross-beams  with  the  skull.  The  priest  charmed,  *  *  Re- 
main here,  spirits  of  the  deer.  These  flowers  are  your  decorations. 
With  the  saga  leaf  you  must  call  {sogai)  your  village  mates,  so  that 
they  come  and  be  our  meat.  With  the  roroidjet  leaf  we  rejoice  (roroi) 
at  the  coming  of  your  mates.  Because  of  the  ruru  leaf  your  village 
mates  will  gather  (ruru).  All  the  leaves  will  place  your  village  mates 
in  our  hands.  The  bidreu  leaf  will  summon  {bidreu)  your  village 
mates  to  serve  as  our  food." 

Up  to  this  time  the  people  of  the  new  uma  had  been  isolated  from 
their  neighbors.  Now  they  prepared  to  hold  a  punen  in  order  that 
they  might  visit  their  neighbors  {punen  musira  uma).   This  was  said 


*o  Whenever  a  deer  is  shot,  a  punen  period  follows  which  lasts  until  all  of  the 
deer  meat  is  consumed.  The  same  rule  holds  for  monkey  meat,  but  not  for  the  sea 
turtle.  These  regulations  are  followed  even  after  the  lengthy  yunen  period  for  the 
building  of  the  new  uma  is  at  an  end. 
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to  be  done  for  the  purpose  of  **  carrying  over  the  influence  of  the 
new  uma^^  {pasira-uma  uma  sibm^).  The  people  of  the  new  uma 
walked  to  the  neighboring  uma^  and  when  they  arrived  pigs  and 
chickens  were  killed  in  their  honor.  They  begged  for  some  live  pigs 
and  chickens  from  their  relatives  of  the  neighboring  uma.  On  arriv- 
ing home,  the  priest  struck  the  gong  and  the  people  entered  the  uma. 
The  priest  sacrificed.  **Here  is  yonr  food,  spirits  of  the  uma.  We 
obtained  this  meat  by  a  visit  to  a  neighboring  village.  Do  not  be 
angry.   Bless  us,  guard  us,  protect  our  children.*' 

Now  came  the  time  for  the  inauguration  of  djieruf-drinking*^  by 
the  young  men.  They  gathered  in  a  neighboring  field  to  make  it. 
They  apportioned  among  them  the  work  ol  gathering  the  sugar  cane, 
the  coconuts,  and  bananas.  When  the  djurut  was  made  they  drank. 
Then  they  sacrificed  (by  pouring  a  libation  on  the  ground).  One  of 
the  oldest  of  the  unmarried  men  made  the  sacrifice.  *^This  is  for  you, 
O  spirits  of  the  woods.  This  is  djnmi.  When  we  come  to  make  djunit 
in  our  fields,  do  not  be  angry." 

Now  came  the  time  for  the  people  to  start  in  boat-building.  The 
priest  and  his  three  assistants*^  made  the  first  two  boats.  When  they 
had  finished  their  work  they  brought  the  boats  to  the  um4i  and  sprin- 
kled them  there.  Chickens  and  pigs  were  killed  and  the  priest  sacri- 
ficed. *'Here  is  your  food,  O  spirits  of  the  uma.  We  are  engaged  in 
sprinkling  the  newly  made  boats  in  the  uma.  When  afterwards  we 
cut  many  more  boats,  do  not  be  angry.  We  have  first  made  boats  for 
you.  Here  is  your  meat,  O  wood  spirits.  If  fever  comes  to  your 
village  (the  woods)  because  we  have  cut  down  boats,  do  not  be  angry. 
Here  is  your  meat  in  place  of  the  trees  which  we  have  cut  *down." 

Up  to  the  present  time  while  the  uma  was  being  built,  the  seers 
were  not  allowed  to  visit  the  sick  and  give  them  medicine.  As  soon  as 
the  first  boats  were  built,  however,  the  i>eople  held  punen  for  the 
curing  of  the  sick  {punen  pderukat).^  In  the  punen  for  curing  the 
sick  the  seers  first  entered  the  uma  and  questioned  the  altar  (huluat). 


41  The  unf  ermented  drink  of  MentaweL 

42  Only  two  helpers  are  mentioned  in  mj  texts,  and  by  Kruyt.  These  are  the 
sikaute  luldk  (at  the  head  of  the  trough)  aiid  tlie  siEca  mutriat  (at  the  end  of  the 
trough).  They  are  chosen  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rimuUa  (priest)  by  popular 
vote,  and  are  equally  sacred  or  taboo.  The  mention  of  three  helpers  is  doubtless 
due  to  the  fact  that  one  or  both  of  these  oflfieials  may  be  duplicated  in  an  uma. 

43  If  anyone  fell  sick  during  the  time  thai  the  vsmi  was  being  constructed,  the 
seer  would  not  give  the  customary  treatment.  He  would  simply  say  that  the  sick- 
ness was  due  to  mistakes  of  ritual  in  the  making  of  the  uma,  or  the  breaking  of 
some  punen  taboo.    The  sick  person  would  then  offer  chickens  in  his  own  house. 
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Then  they  questioned  the  huluai  in  the  houses.  In  this  way  they  found 
out  the  causes  of  the  sickness.  The  next  morning  sacrifices  were  made 
of  pigs  and  chickens.  After  this  the  seers  visited  the  various  houses 
to  give  treatment  to  the  sick. 

The  next  thing  to  be  started  was  the  preparation  of  the  sago.**  The 
men  first  made  a  field  hut  among  the  sago  trees  and  planted  sugar- 
cane there.  Then  they  cut  down  the  sago  trees  and  extracted  the  pith. 
They  brought  this  home  and  placed  it  in  hollow  logs  (taptapat)  in 
the  river.  They  killed  chickens  and  pigs  and  the  priest  sacri- 
ficed, *  *  This  is  for  you,  spirits  of  the  uma.  This  is  to  sprinkle  the  sago 
which  we  have  made.  When  we  make  sago  again,  do  not  be  Lngry, 
for  you  have  eaten  of  this  sago.  Here  is  your  food,  spirits  of  the  poles, 
our  protectors.  If  the  refuse  from  our  sago-making  drifts  off  in  the 
water,  do  not  be  angry.  Bless  us,  guard  us.*' 

The  priest  and  his  three  helpers  next  went  to  start  clearing  a 
near-by  field.  They  first  weeded,*'  then  they  planted  bananas.  Finally 
they  cut  down  some  trees.  When  they  had  finished  cutting  down  the 
trees,  they  brought  some  of  the  chips  to  the  uma  and  made  a  punen. 
This  was  done  in  order  to  sprinkle  (rau)  the  chips.*®  The  priest  sac- 
rificed, **Here  is  your  food,  spirits  of  the  uma.  This  is  to  sprinkle  the 
workings  of  the  field.  When  we  go  to  make  our  many  [individual] 
fields,  [do  not  be  angry],  we  have  done  this  first  for  you.  Here  is 
food  for  you,  wood  spirits.  If  fever  comes  to  your  village  because 
we  have  cut  down  your  trees,  do  not  be  angry.  Bless  us  with  many 
bananas,  drive  off  your  thieves  [the  animals  of  the  woods  which  steal 
bananas]  from  our  fields.  Bless  us."  The  next  morning  the  people 
went  out  to  the  woods  and  the  fields,  thus  ending  the  punen  for 
sprinkling  the  fields. 


and  later,  if  necessary  and  he  were  able  to  afford  it,  pigs  in  the  uma.  The  seer 
took  half  the  chickens  and  pigs,  but  shared  them  with  the  people  of  the  uma. 
For  himself  he  received  cloth  and  beads.  Every  time  that  there  was  sickness  in 
the  village  the  punen  for  making  or  founding  the  uma  would  be  delayed  until 
the  sick  man  or  woman  recovered  or  died. 

*4ln  Pageh  the  obtaining  of  sago  has  to  be  done  with  punen  and  by  all  the 
people  of  the  uma.  In  Siberut,  sago  is  the  common  food  of  the  people,  just  as 
taro  is  in  Pageh. 

45  The  use  of  fire  in  clearing  fields  is  taboo  in  Mentawei. 

46  The  writer  states  the  reason  the  people  of  Pageh  sprinkle  the  first  workings 
in  the  uma:  ''If  things  were  not  sprinkled,  the  owners  of  the  uma,  the  wood 
spirits  and  the  other  spirits,  would  say,  'The  people  of  the  uma  make  things  for 
themselves,  but  they  do  not  make  things  for  us.'  If  things  were  to  be  made  and 
not  sprinkled  in  the  uma,  the  spirits  of  the  uma  would  be  angry.  All  things  that 
are  made  have  first  to  be  sprinkled  in  the  wma^'* 
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The  last  thing  to  be  sprinkled  in  the  uma  was  rattan,  used  for 
trade  with  the  Malays.  Until  the  completion  of  the  founding  of  the 
uma  the  people  were  prohibited  from  individually  gathering  rattan 
and  selling  it  to  the  Malays.*^ 

In  preparation  for  gathering  the  rattan  the  men  had  their  taro 
cooked  by  their  wives.  Then  they  bound  the  outriggers  on  their  boatrf, 
placed  their  goods  inside  the  boats,  and  went  up  the  river.  After 
several  days  they  obtained  some  thousand  or  two  thousand  bundles  of 
rattan.  This  was  brought  home  and  dried,  then  sold  to  the  Malays. 
When  the  men  returned  home  from  their  trade  they  killed  pigs  and 
chickens  and  held  punen.  ' '  This  is  for  you,  spirits  of  the  uma.  This 
is  for  the  rattan  which  we  have  taken,  you  sprinkle  it.  When  we  again 
go  to  trade  with  the  Malays,  do  not  be  angry.  Here  is  your  food, 
spirits  of  the  woods.  If  your  village  of  the  rattans  [rattan  field]  is 
hungry,  here  is  your  food  in  place  of  the  rattans  which  we  have  taken. 
Bless  us,  guard  us." 

After  the  sprinkling  of  the  rattan,  the  entire  punen  system  for 
the  founding  of  the  uma  was  at  an  end,  and  the  people  went  to  their 
fields,  and  fishing  on  the  sea. 

After  this,  if  the  people  observed  all  the  taboos,  there  would  be 
no  more  trouble,  and  no  need  for  further  punen,^^  But  if  the  people 
did  evil  {ma-nona),  if  they  broke  taboos  at  their  work,  or  if  they  ate 
forbidden  foods,  then  the  spirits  of  the  um^  would  become  angry, 
and  the  spirits  of  their  houses  would  become  angry.  Sickness  would 
come,  and  the  people  would  again  have  to  hold  punen. 

The  priest  made  the  final  speech,  dedicating  the  umu.  ''Come 
brothers,  come  all  of  you,  children,  youths.  Here  is  the  uma  which 
we  have  made.  All  of  you  engaged  in  consecrating  {rau,  bathing) 
it.   Now  we  have  made  our  fields.   Do  not  do  wrong,  do  not  eat  for- 


47  This  prohibition  was  due  to  the  fear  that  an  individual  trader  might  eat 
Malay  food  at  a  Malay  house  while  the  punen  was  still  on.  All  trading  at  time  of 
punen  had  to  be  done  by  the  men  of  the  uma^  going  to  the  Malays  in  a  group.  In 
general,  at  time  of  punen,  a  man  is  not  allowed  to  eat  outside  of  his  own  uma. 
If  necessity  forces  him  to  visit  another  village  at  time  of  punen,  at  meal  time  he 
will  go  to  his  boat  and  eat  there.  Eating  in  one's  boat  is  considered  equivalent 
to  eating  in  one's  village. 

48  A  native  told  Borger  that  the  people  believed  that  if  a  native  never  broke 
a  taboo  (talceikei)  and  was  always  able  to  keep  himself  sacred  (ma-suru),  he 
would  never  have  sickness  and  would  live  forever.  This  statement  is  not  consistent 
with  Mentawei  beliefs,  however,  for  sickness  can  come  to  the  village  through  the 
faults  of  others,  and,  besides,  an  individual  may  be  bewitched  through  no  fault 
of  his  own. 
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bidden  things.*®  We  have  been  hungry,  for  five  years  long  we  have 
been  making  the  uma.  We  often  did  wrong,  we  ate  things  which  were 
taboo.   So  we  had  to  stop  work  and  make  punen,^^ 

The  helper  of  the  priest  (sikaute  lulak,  at  the  head  of  the  trough) 
spoke  next.  ''Boys,  here  is  your  father  the  rimata  (priest).  He  gets 
diseases  by  your  misdeeds,  he  gets  diseases  by  your  faults,  he  gets 
diseases  by  what  you  have  done  wrong.  Your  misdeeds  go  to  his  body ; 
if  your  father  dies  we  ourselves  will  have  to  make  a  punen  for  him.^** 
Then,  boys,  we  will  be  ashamed  for  our  uma,  we  will  be  ashamed  to 
have  visitors  learn  about  our  punen,^^  Let  the  people  in  other  uma 
learn  for  themselves  how  to  make  punen,  do  not  allow  them  to  come 
to  us  for  instruction  [let  them  commit  their  own  faults  and  make 
amends  by  punen].  Long  was  our  work,  boys,  because  of  your  mis- 
deeds, and  not  yet  ended  are  our  sprinklings  in  the  uma.  You,  your- 
selves, are  responsible.  It  is  because  of  your  faults.  Finally,  boys, 
do  not  become  angry  with  one  another.  If  one  of  you  is  overbearing, 
let  the  others  give  in.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can  preserve  the 
peace.  If  one  does  not  give  in,  the  other  will  draw  a  dagger  (palitei) 
from  his  waist,  or  a  sword  (lug gut)  from  his  bamboo  carrier.  Then 
there  will  be  a  murder  which  will  cause  trouble  for  all  of  us. ' '  " 

Then  a  second  helper  of  the  priest  spoke.  ''You  have  listened  to 
the  teachings  of  our  father.  Take  heed.  If  we  do  wrong,  it  will 
surely  bring  sickness.  Bless  our  work,  bless  all  that  we  have  done. 
May  we  not  become  sick,  may  we  live  to  old  age." 


40  The  technical  expression  for  breaking  a  food  taboo  is  laimat  ngungu,  to 
deceive  the  mouth.  A  partial  Ust  of  Pageh  taboos  is  given  at  the  end  of  this 
paper. 

50  The  priest  is  responsible  for  all  the  members  of  the  uma  because  he  holds 
the  *^pvMen^'  in  his  possession. 

51  If,  for  example,  a  crocodile  bites  a  man,  and  a  punen  has  to  be  held,  the 
people  of  the  uma  are  ashamed  because  the  other  villages  hear  about  the  punen 
and  know  that  the  crocodile  never  would  have  caused  trouble  had  not  the  people 
of  the  uma  committed  some  ritual  sin. 

52  Blood  spilt  in  the  village  creates  a  bad  influence  (hadju).  This  word  means 
bad  influence,  plus  ghost  contamination.  It  is  not  murder  which  is  feared,  but 
rather  murder  within  the  village. 
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VI 


VARIOUS  PUNEN  HELD  IN  THE  UMA 

Punen  to  Choose  a  Priest 
Not  many  of  the  people  wish  to  be  chosen  priest,  because  the  man 
chosen  as  rimata  becomes  *  *  painfully  sacred. ' '  ^^  Yet  when  a  new 
priest  is  chosen,  any  of  the  house  fathers  who  wishes  may  sacrifice 
for  the  occasion.  The  punen  to  make  a  priest  is  just  as  long  as  the 
punen  for  building  the  uma,  it  follows  the  same  plan,  and  just  as 
much  has  to  be  sacrificed.  Therefore  it  is  usual  not  to  choose  a  new 
priest  until  the  uma  itself  has  fallen  into  decay  and  a  new  uma  has 
to  be  built.  At  this  time  a  new  priest  is  chosen,  and  the  two  punen 
are  run  into  one. 

Punen  at  Death  of  Priest 

If  the  priest  dies,  the  people  "  wrap  him  up  and  carry  him  to  his 
boat.  The  wife  of  the  deceased  summons  the  souls  (ketsat)  of  the 
people  to  the  uma.  **Come,  come,  spirits  of  our  souls  {kinasimagere) , 
do  not  go  away,  do  not  follow  him.   We  fear  his  ghost."   When  the 


53  The  position  of  priest  is  not  hereditary,  although  a  son  or  brother  of  a 
former  priest  is  usuaUy  chosen,  since  punen  knowledge  is  likely  to  be  handed 
down  in  the  family.  Some  time  after  the  death  of  the  priest,  the  house  fathers 
come  together  in  the  uma,  and  the  eldest  nominates  a  man.  This  choice  is  unani- 
mously agreed  upon.  The  priest  need  not  be  an  old  man.  Any  married  man  who 
knows  the  punen  rules  is  eligible.  In  case  there  is  any  dispute  concerning  the 
choice,  a  new  candidate  is  brought  forward.  Until  this  is  done,  the  eldest  member 
of  the  community  makes  the  sacrifices.  The  election  of  a  new  priest  is  usually 
postponed,  in  any  case,  until  a  new  uma  has  to  be  built,  for  reasons  given  in  the 
text.  The  helpers  of  the  priest  are  chosen  in  the  same  manner  as  the  priest.  When 
the  priest  is  sick,  or  is  getting  a  child,  the  head  trough  man  takes  his  place  at 
the  sacrifices. 

According  to  Borger,  the  priest  is  in  no  sense  a  chief  of  his  uma,  and  has  no 
power  other  than  the  supervision  of  punen  rules.  According  to  Kruyt,  however, 
the  priest  has  charge  of  aU  undertakings  of  communal  interest.  He  decides  when 
the  taro  fields  shaU  be  made,  when  a  new  building  should  be  put  up,  and  when  the 
people  should  go  to  the  fields  and  get  food.  The  priest  drives  away  rain,  takes 
the  auguries,  and  obtains  the  needed  herbs  and  leaves  whose  magical  powers 
bring  good  luck.  This  list,  as  given  by  Kruyt,  comprises  things  done  at  time  of 
punen,  so  the  statements  of  Borger  and  Kruyt  are  not  in  conflict. 

Kruyt  further  states  that  the  daily  life  of  the  rimata  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  other  married  men,  since  he  works  his  own  fields  and  builds  his  own  house.  He 
does  not,  however,  go  on  the  hunt.  The  priest  gets  no  rewards  for  his  services, 
except  when  the  choice  bits  from  the  sacrifices  fall  to  him,  as  custom  varies  from 
one  village  to  another.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  the  responsibility  of  seeing 
that  the  material  for  sacrifice  is  obtained  and  offered  up  in  the  proper  manner. 

A  list  of  the  special  taboos  of  the  priest  is  given  with  the  other  taboos  at 
the  end  of  this  paper.  In  general,  the  priests  do  not  care  very  much  for  their 
oflice,  and  an  energetic  man  would  not  accept  it  and  its  many  restrictions.  Borger 
states  that  it  is  the  seers  and  not  the  priests  who  oppose  the  conversion  of  the 
people  to  Christianity.    (Kruyt  discusses  the  rimata  in  op,  cit.,  83  ff.,  1923.) 

»*  Only  unmarried  people  are  allowed  to  handle  the  dead. 
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bearers  arrive  at  the  burying  grounds  "  they  cut  the  fingers  of  the 
corpse  at  both  joints,  the  thighs,  and  also  the  toes  of  his  feet.'^^  This 
is  done  in  order  to  prevent  the  ghost  from  coming  back  to  the  village, 
looking  for  his  people.  This  operation  is  necessary  because  the  priest 
holds  the  souls  (simagere)  of  the  people  of  the  uma  in  his  possession, 
he  is  the  caretaker  of  the  ''punen.''  Therefore  he  could  bring  the 
souls  of  the  people  with  him  into  the  grave  {ratei,  burial  grounds). 
If  the  souls  {kef sat)  of  the  people  should  say  to  the  priest,  or  if  the 
pur^n  should  say,  "We  follow  you,  father,"  then  the  (dead)  priest 
would  reply,  "Do  not  come,  boys,  do  not  come,  girls,  you  cannot  come 
to  me.  My  hands  and  feet  are  wounded,  my  thigh  is  also  wounded. 
I  am  not  able  to  take  you  and  place  you  on  my  lap.  Go  back  to  the 
uma.  Your  mothers  will  be  there,  your  fathers  will  be  there." 

It  might  happen,  however,  that  the  soul  (ketsat)  of  the  dead  priest 
would  not  feel  his  wounds.  Then  he  would  wish  to  take  the  souls 
(simagere)  of  the  i)eople  with  him.  He  would  wish  to  take  the  spirits 
of  the  ''punen''  with  him,  and  the  spirits  of  the  people's  food.  If  the 
dead  priest  did  this,  the  people  would  not  be  able  to  shoot  anything 
when  they  went  hunting,  when  they  went  turtle  fishing  with  the 
djarik  net  they  would  not  be  aWe  to  catch  any  turtles.  Then,  also, 
sickness  would  be  continual  in  the  titiuk  In  case  these  misfortunes 
befell  the  uma,  the  people  consulted  with  one  another  and  prepared 
to  make  punen.  They  killed  pigs  and  chickens  and  made  a  sacrificial 
meal  for  all  the  souk  of  the  uma.  They  also  prepared  a  meal  of  taro 
for  the  souls  of  the  uma.  All  the  people  of  the  uma,  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls,  enter  the  communal  house.  Then  food  and  loin  cloths 
are  offered  to  the  dead  priest.  This  is  done  in  order  to  induce  him  to 
give  up  the  spirits  which  he  has  taken  with  him  to  the  grave.  The 
people  now  summon  their  souls  {simagere)  and  the  spirits  of  the 
''punen."  One  of  the  elders  sacrifices,  "Here  is  your  food,  spirits 
of  our  'punen,'  do  not  go  to  the  evil  place  (the  graveyard).  He  has 
become  a  ghost.^'^  It  is  we  who  want  you,  it  is  we  who  give  you  food. 
Bless  our  children,  guard  us.  Come,  come,  spirits  of  our  souls,  do  not 
wander  away,  do  not  run  around.  Here  is  our  beautiful  uma  as  a 
dwelling  place.   We  have  made  it.   Do  not  leave  and  go  to  the  evil 


55  The  burial  grounds  lie  upstream  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  village. 
Bodies  are  either  placed  on  platforms  {sigegere)  or  buried  in  hollow  graves.    This 
depends  on  the  wish  of  the  pallbearers. 

56  The  cutting  is  done  to  the  bone.    The   same   operation   is   performed   on 
executed  sorcerers. 

57  There  is  a  taboo  on  the  name  of  the  dead.    The  name  has  '  *  been  carried 
down  into  the  graTe." 
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place.   We  are  afraid  of  his  [the  dead  priest's]  dwelling  place.   We 
count  the  souls  of  our  children  in  the  uma." 

After  the  men  have  finished  the  sacrifice  they  go  to  the  woods  to 
test  their  punen.  If  they  come  home  with  a  monkey  or  a  deer,  the 
punen  has  been  correctly  performed,  and  the  people  regain  their 
confidence. 

Punen  for  a  Burnt  Uma 

If  all  of  the  people  of  the  uma  have  committed  very  great  wrongs, 
if  they  have  all  sinned,  if  the  priest  has  also  sinned,  then  the  spirits 
of  the  uma  bring  punishment.  If  even  then  the  people  do  not  mend 
their  ways,  but  keep  on  sinning,  then  the  uma  calls  on  the  soul 
(ketsat)  of  the  (dead)  priest  who  had  built  the  uma.  "Father,  I  no 
longer  wish  for  life,  therefore  I  will  go  to  you.  I  have  often  punished 
the  i)eople  for  their  sins,  but  they  have  not  yet  changed  their  manner 
of  living.''  The  ketsat  of  the  priest  who  made  the  uma  replies,  "As 
you  vrish,  boy.  Since  you  do  not  wish  to  live  any  longer,  I  will  go  and 
bum  you.''  Then  the  uma  bums  to  the  ground,  and  the  matter  is 
finished." 

After  the  uma  has  burnt,  the  people  say,  "We  will  make  for  you 
[the  spirits  of  the  uma]  a  galangang,  so  that  we  will  not  be  lost  to 
one  another.  "After  they  have  finished  making  this  temporary  com- 
munal house  they  fit  it  with  an  altar,  make  punen,  and  summon  their 
souls  {ketsat)  from  the  bumt  "punen.'*  "Here  is  your  food,  spirits 
of  the  souls  of  our  *  punen,*  Here  are  pig  livers  and  chicken  livers. 
Here  is  our  dwelling  place,  we  wish  the  beautiful  [we  wish  to  do  well] . 
We  will  take  care  of  you.  Come,  do  not  go  to  the  bad  place  [the 
graveyard],  do  not  leave  the  village.  Guard  us,  protect  us." 

Punen  Held  When  a  Coconut  Tree  Falls 

If  a  coconut  tree  falls  to  the  ground  in  the  village,  or  if  any  other 
kind  of  tree  falls  in  the  village,  or  if  the  earth  falls  or  is  swept  away 
beside  the  fetish  poles,  or  if  the  poles  themselves  fall  into  the  water 
or  are  broken  off,  in  any  of  these  cases  an  equally  large  punen  has  to 
be  held.  The  (spirits  of  the)  uma  did  one  of  these  things  because  of 
the  sins  of  the  i)eople,  because  of  their  misdeeds. 

The  people  summon  a  seer  and  bsk  him  to  find  out  the  cause  of 
the  anger  of  the  uma.  The  seer  goes  to  the  altar  and  questions  the 
spirits  of  the  uma.  *  *  Tell  us  our  misdeeds,  tell  us  what  we  have  done 


58  It  is  taboo  to  extingiiiBb  a  baming  niiui. 
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to  offend  you.  We  are  here  making  punen  for  you."  The  spirits  of 
the  uma  reply,  **The  children  of  the  uma  went  courting,  that  was 
what  we  did  not  like/'^®  Then  the  people  who  did  the  wrong  bring 
their  sacrifices.  Each  family  which  did  wrong  brings  a  pig  and  a 
chicken.  The  animals  are  killed  and  the  priest  sacrifices,  **Here  is 
your  food,  spirits  of  the  um^,  the  livers  of  pigs  and  the  livers  of 
chickens.  We  do  this  so  that  you  will  be  satisfied  and  pardon  the 
faults  of  our  children.  Bless  us,  guard  us." 

Next,  one  of  the  men  who  committed  a  sin  arises.  "Here  is  your 
food,  spirits  of  the  itma.  This  is  the  liver  of  a  pig,  this  food  is  from 
me.  I  committed  the  fault,  but  I  wish  to  make  amends.  O,  spirits 
of  the  tima,  bless  me,  guard  me,  let  this  be  an  end  ol  my  wrong 

doing. ' ' 

After  the  people  have  finished  making  punen,  if  no  further  sick- 
ness or  trouble  comes  to  the  umu,  the  sacrifices  are  considered  efficient. 

Punen  for  Befuse  Which  has  Drifted  Off 
If  the  people  are  making  sago  and  the  refuse  liquid  drifts  off,  or 
if  refuse  from  any  manufacturing  process  drifts  off  into  the  river, 
the  people  are  obliged  to  make  punen.^^  They  do  this  in  order  to 
avoid  the  wrath  of  the  Mother  of  Waters  and  the  fetish  poles  in  the 
river.  If  the  people  delayed  making  punen  after  contaminating  the 
river,  some  misfortune  would  come  to  the  village.  As  soon  as  they 
offer  food,  however,  the  spirits  are  satisfied. 

Punen  for  a  Ghost  Which  Comes  Back 
If  a  dead  person  returns  to  his  village  '^  the  people  first  destroy 
his  goods  and  cut  down  his  banana  and  other  fruit  trees.   These  are 

69  It  is  strongly  forbidden  that  anyone  should  have  sexual  iiit«ncoiir»e  during 
time  of  punen.  At  other  times  there  is  no  harm  done  if  the  young  men  go  to 
their  girls  in  the  field  huts. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  only  form  of  government  which  the  people  of  Men- 
tawei  have  is  that  furnished  by  the  taboos.  These  are  enforced  by  tlic  fear  of 
the  ghosts  who  bring  disease  and  trouble.  A  blanket  indictment  is  made,  as  m 
the  above  case,  and  the  guilty  parties  bring  in  their  fines  voluntarily.  la  the  rare 
cases  where  people  refuse  to  pay  their  fines,  they  have  no  choice  but  that  of 
leaving  the  uma. 

60  The  people  of  Pageh  never  contaminate  the  river  waters.  In  this  way  they 
are  very  much  cleaner  than  most  Malaysians.  The  precaution  is  a  neeenary  one, 
for  the  river  waters  furnish  the  drinking  supply  of  the  vUlages.  An  mfnngement 
of  this  taboo  would  indeed  bring  sickness. 

61  In  case  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sickness  in  a  village,  and  the  local  seer  is 
unable  to  handle  the  matter,  a  seer  from  another  viUage  will  come  in.  This  ^J^^ 
seer  is  likely  to  say  that  the  sickness  is  caused  by  the  return  of  a  gbosl^  whieli 
he  alone  is  able  to  see. 
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for  the  use  of  the  dead  man.*"  Perhaps  relatives  had  promised  a  pay- 
ment to  the  spirits  for  recovery  of  the  sick  man.   They  had  failed  to 
fulfil  the  promise,  so  the  dead  man  returns  to  the  village  seeking  pay- 
ment.   Now  the  people  hold  punen  and  offer  food  to  the  spirits. 
Perhaps  even  then  the  ghost  (ketsat)  does  not  depart,  but  sickness  con- 
tinues in  the  village.  Then  the  seer  says  that  it  is  an  evil  ketsat  (soul) 
which  has  come  home.   The  people  summon  the  seer  and  again  make 
punen,  killing  pigs  and  chickens.  Then  they  gather  leaves  from  trees 
known  to  the  seer,  and  make  dancing  tails  from  red  cloth.  Next  they 
go  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  plant  a  boundary  (fetish  pole)  with 
flic  leaves  of  the  sacred  tree.  The  seer  charms, '  *  Make  high  your  body, 
spirits  of  the  boundary  of  our  village.   Be  out  of  reach  to  the  sky, 
be  out  of  reach  below  the  ground.   Then  the  evil  ghost  (sanitu)  will 
not  be  able  to  see  our  village,  the  ketsai  which  has  come  home  again.'* 
The  seer  now  lays  down  a  piece  of  me^t  from  the  back  of  a  pig, 
a  piece  from  the  kidney  of  a  pig,«^  and  charms,  ''Here  is  your  meat, 
ketsat  which  has  come  back  again.   This  is  meat  from  the  back  [of  a 
pig] ,  turn  your  back  on  our  village  so  that  you  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  see  us.    Here  is  your  meat,  the  kidney  (heUi)  of  a  pig.   Remove 
your  desire  (beili)  from  our  village,  so  that  you  will  no  longer  wish 
to  visit  us." 

The  people  return  home  and  make  a  punen  in  their  village.  They 
sacrifice  the  livers  of  pigs  and  chickens  as  usual.  '  *  Here  is  your  food, 
spirits  of  the  utna,  pig  and  chicken  livers.  Drive  out  all  that  is  evil. 
Drive  out  the  evil  ketsat  which  has  come  home  to  our  village.  Bless 
us,  guard  us.  We  who  are  here  want  you,  we  wish  the  beautiful  [we 
desire  to  do  the  correct  thing].'' 

If  the  punen  had  been  held  correctly,  the  ghost  departed.  If  not, 
the  seer  is  again  summoned.  The  seer  then  questions  the  altar  and 
finds  out  if  there  is  any  further  wrong  which  had  been  concealed  at 
the  time  of  the  first  questioning.  The  people  must  continue  to  hold 
punen  until  everything  is  correct. 
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•«At  the  present  time  this  destruction  of  property  is  always  carried  out  in 
the  TiDage  of  Matobe,  Pageh,  when  a  prominent  man  dies. 

««  This  is  the  only  time  when  it  is  allowable  to  make  a  sacrifice  to  the  ghosts. 
If  the  ghosts  are  sacrificed  to  at  other  times,  it  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  working 

witeheraft. 

Borger  claims  that  a  pig's  foot  is  also  given  in  sacrifice  at  this  time.    This 
be  a  local  variation. 


k 


Punen  for  a  Drowned  Person 

If  a  man  ruins  his  work  tools,  or  cuts  his  work  things  in  anger 
and  then  throws  them  into  the  water,  the  Mother  in  front  of  the 
'Wharf  does  not  like  it.  The  spirits  of  the  ruined  work  tool  would 
say,  "Oh,  my  body  is  sick,  Mother.  They  cut  me  up  and  threw  me 
into  the  water."  The  Mother  replies,  "If  your  body  is  sick,  we  will 
pnnish  the  evil  doers."  Then  the  Mother  summons  the  crocodile 
{sikoinany*  so  that  he  can  take  revenge  for  the  ruined  work  tools. 
But  the  croeodile  says,  "  I  do  not  wish  [to  attack  the  men]  lest  they 
kill  me.  You,  Mother,  drown  them  in  the  river,  then  when  they  are 
dead  I  will  devour  them." 

So  the  Mother  of  Waters  waits  until  one  of  the  guilty  men  goes 
alone  in  a  boat  and  has  no  companion  to  come  to  his  rescue.  Then 
the  Mother  capsizes  the  boat  and  drowns  the  man. 

In  the  evening  the  drowned  man  fails  to  return  to  his  village  and 
his  relatives  start  looking  for  him.  They  search  his  field,  but  he  is 
not  there.  In  the  morning  they  search  the  river,  and  finally  by  chance 
they  find  his  body  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  by  the  sea.  The  people 
pick  the  body  up  and  bind  it. 

Next  the  people  make  a  punen  to  cause  the  ghost  to  leave  the  vil- 
lage. They  sacrifice  pigs  to  the  dead  man,  to  the  uma,  to  the  various 
kern  (prfes)  and  to  the  Mother  of  Waters  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
and  to  the  Mother  of  Waters  at  the  wharf.  Then  they  sacrifice,  as 
described  before,  to  make  the  ghost  leave  the  village.  On  returning 
to  the  village,  the  priest  strikes  the  gong  in  the  uma  as  a  summons  to 
sacrifice.  The  priest  arises  in  prayer,  "Here  is  your  food,  spirits  of 
the  uma,  the  livers  of  pigs  and  chickens.  We  wish  to  do  correctly,  we 
wish  life.  We  are  stupid  to  have  committed  sin.  Forgive  us  our  faults 
and  bless  us.  Drive  away  all  evil  from  our  village.  Drive  away  evil 
speech  ( the  ghost ) . " 

M  The  people  believe  that  the  croeodile  was  originally  an  old  man  who  turned 
into  thi>  animal,  so  they  call  the  crocodile  teteu,  or  grandfather.  The  people  ynO 
not  kill  the  crocodile  except  in  revenge  for  a  death.  These  two  ideas  are  wide- 
spread  in  Malaysia. 
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A  FIGHT  BETWEEN  THE  GHOSTS  AND  THE  FETISH  POLES 

If  the  people  held  sacred  all  of  their  taboos,  they  would  never  be 
devoured  by  sickness,  epidemics  would  not  come  to  them,  and  the 
ghosts  would  never  enter  the  village.  If  the  evil  ghosts  come  from  the 
sea,  they  are  barred  by  the  fetish  iK>les  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  If 
they  go  around  these,  the  i)oles  in  the  middle  of  the  river  drive  them 
off.  If  even  yet  they  pass  through,  then  the  poles  in  front  of  the 
wharf  drive  them  off.  If  the  ghosts  come  from  the  upper  river,  the 
poles  at  the  upper  river  drive  them  off.  If  the  ghosts  come  from  the 
rear  of  the  uma,  all  of  the  i>oles  t<^ether  drive  them  off. 

This  is  the  manner  in  which  the  iK>les  drive  off  the  ghosts.  The 
evil  ghosts  enter  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  pole  guarding  the 
mouth  of  the  river  asks,  *  *  What  do  you  want  here  ? ' ' 

Ghosts :  We  are  going  to  the  uma  to  look  at  the  people.  Then  we 
will  bring  them  to  our  village.** 

Pole :  Do  not  come,  we  do  not  wish  you  to  come  to  our  village,  we 
are  placed  here  on  guard.  We  are  like  watch  dogs.  The  people  of  the 
uma  have  acted  correctly,  they  have  done  no  wrong.  They  have 
always  given  us  food.  Because  we  guard  them,  they  give  us  food,  they 
give  us  goods. 

Ghosts :  No,  we  will  enter  anyway.  Comrades,  do  not  let  the  poles 
say  that  we  cannot  come  in,  we  shall  enter  if  we  like.  Let  us  take  up 
our  war  w^eapons.  Then  the  poles  will  really  fear  us,  then  they  will 
allow  us  to  enter  the  village. 

Pole :  Very  well  then,  we  will  fight.   Good,  let  us  begin  to  fight. 

(Both  sides  contend  on  equal  terms  for  a  while.®*) 

Pole :  Let  us  not  fight  any  more,  let  us  not  kill  one  another.  Here 
are  my  leaves,  you  count  them.*^   After  you  have  counted  the  leaves 


*i^*  The  souls  of  the  dead  live  in  Sabeu  Lagai,  the  Big  Village.  In  North  Pageh 
this  lies  off  the  west  coast  of  the  island.  There  is  a  large  uma  in  this  village. 
When  anyone  dies  a  number  of  souls  eome  in  a  large  warboat,  kala^a,  to  fetch 
the  soul  of  the  departed.  When  the  new  soul  is  brought  to  the  uma  of  the  dead 
a  yunen  pasabaat  is  celebrated,  the  same  as  is  done  when  a  new  member  joins  a 
terrestial  uma. 

Souls  of  sorcerers  cannot  gain  admittance  to  the  Big  Village,  but  must  remain 
outside  ''in  rusukf"  that  is  to  say,  must  remain  non-members  of  the  village. 
According  to  Kruyt,  only  seers  may  visit  the  Big  Village  and  return.  (Kruyt, 
op.  cit.,  185,  1923.) 

06  The  fetish  poles  are  furnished  with  spears,  daggers,  and  thorns,  when  they 
are  erected  by  the  priest. 

07  The  leaves  consist  of  thorns  and  smaU  bamboo  hairs. 
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you  can  enter  the  village,  get  the  people,  and  bring  them  to  your 
village. 

(The  ghosts  commence  counting  correctly,  but  they  have  not  fin- 
ished half  the  count  before  the  morning  comes.) 

Ghosts:  We  cannot  finish  counting,  we  must  flee.  It  is  morning, 
and  if  the  i)eople  came  we  would  be  afraid. 

(The  ghosts  flee.) 

On  another  evening  the  ghosts  come  again  and  try  some  other 
fetish  poles,  but  without  success.  All  the  fetish  poles  are  tried  in  vain. 
The  ghosts  are  not  allowed  to  enter,  for  the  people  have  done  no 
wrong. 

Presently,  however,  the  children  of  the  uma  fall  into  the  ways  of 
evil.  They  do  not  obey  the  taboos,  and  wait  too  long  before  making 
punen  and  sacrificing  to  the  poles.  Then  when  the  evil  ghosts  come 
they  are  not  driven  off  by  the  poles.  The  poles  say,  *  *  Good !  Come 
and  seize  the  people,  they  have  caused  us  to  become  sick. ' '  The  ghosts 
enter  from  the  river  into  the  village.  None  of  the  poles  on  the  way 
offer  any  resistance.  So  the  ghosts  come  into  the  village  bringing 
sickness  with  them. 


THE  VISIT  OP  THE  SEEB  «» 

In  case  there  is  sickness  in  a  village,  a  seer  {ma^ibale  sikerei)  from 
a  different  village  may  be  called  in.  When  the  seer  arrives,  the  people 
say,  "Here  you  are,  lusaiy^  here  are  our  friends.  It  is  you  whom  we 
wish  to  visit  us.  Have  you  no  other  important  work  to  do  ?  Neverthe- 
less, if  you  will  work  here  our  wives  will  stop  their  work  in  the  taro 
fields.  Indeed,  when  we  wanted  someone  to  cure  us  we  did  not  sum- 
mon a  seer  from  our  own  village,  it  was  you  whom  we  wanted.  There 
are  other  seers  in  our  village,  but  we  placed  our  trust  in  you.  There 
is  a  bad  influence  in  our  village  from  the  sins  of  the  youths  and  the 
old  people  [married  people].  Cast  this  away  from  our  village.  The 
other  seers,  O  lusai,  did  not  know  what  to  do.  Our  village  has  already 
made  punen  four  times,  and  yet  the  bad  influence  has  not  departed 
from  us.  Now  we  have  used  up  all  our  pigs  and  chickens. 


«8  A  complete  account  of  the  Pageh  seer  is  being  published  next  year  (1929) 
in  the  American  Anthropologist.  This  includes  the  methods  by  which  the  seers 
acquire  their  power,  and  the  various  methods  of  curing.  The  manner  in  which 
the  seer  pays  his  calls  to  a  strange  village  has  not  as  yet  been  written  in  detail. 

^9  Lusai  technically  means  an  old  person  who  has  lost  his  or  her  father  and 
mother.   Here  it  is  merely  used  as  a  mark  of  respect. 
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Seer:  Yes,  sule  [younger  people],  you  wish.^^  me,  so  I  will  come. 
But  while  I  am  performing  my  work  you  must  have  your  women 
stop  their  work  in  the  taro  fields.  I  will  indeed  come  to  you  and 
throw  out  the  bad  influence  from  your  village,  I  will  indeed  make 
your  village  right.  Now  you  must  make  preparation  so  that  no  one 
will  interfere  with  my  work.  This  is  indeed  my  message  to  you,  the 
fathers,  and  to  the  remainder  of  you.  You  wished  me  to  fix  up  your 
village,  you  wished  me  to  clean  up  your  village.  Now  I  wish  that  you 
make  ready  for  punen,^^ 

People  of  the  village:  **Yes,  lusa%  you  wish  indeed  to  make  our 
village  right,  you  wish  to  instruct  us.  Really  we  are  tired  of  siokness. 
Our  seers  have  departed  from  us  [by  request] .  We  will  at  once  make 
ready  for  punen.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  disease  in  our  village  ?  We 
indeed  blame  our  seers,  for  they  did  not  do  enough  for  us.  That  is 
why  our  village  wishes  to  have  you,  the  village  has  confidence  in  you. 
When  you  first  came  to  the  village  you  spoke  of  the  wrongs  of  the 
village,^^  that  was  why  we  summoned  you.  Then  when  we  asked  you 
to  come  and  cure  us,  you  did  not  deny  our  request. 

The  seer  returned  to  his  own  village  where  he  made  preparations 
for  his  visit.  He  first  washed  his  hair  (magiri).  Then  he  took  out  his 
bells  and  summoned  his  guardian  spirits,  the  wood  spirits  {tai-ka- 
leleu)  '*Give  me  power.  My  magic  is  uncontaminated.  I  go  to  make 
magic  for  my  children,  to  doctor  them.  Bless  my  children."  The 
wood  spirits  reply,  ''Bless  us,  do  not  let  the  seer  and  his  family  be- 
come sick.  Let  the  spirits  of  all  the  good  animals  come  to  the  village 
and  bring  good  luck.'* 

The  next  morning  the  seer  and  his  helpers  go  to  the  jungle  and 
gather  the  plants  needed  for  the  cure.  Upon  their  return  to  the  vil- 
lage, the  seer  takes  off  his  shamanistic  attire  and  questions  it. '  *  Spirits 
of  the  chicken  feathers  and  spirits  of  the  breast  band,  we  go  now  to 
gather  medicine,  we  go  to  visit  the  sick,  make  mobile  your  bodies.  If 
we  should  not  go  to  gather  medicine,  if  we  should  not  go  to  visit  the 
sick,  do  not  move. ' '  If  the  seer  sees  his  outfit  move,  it  is  an  indication 
that  it  is  propitious  to  visit  the  sick.  If  it  does  not  move,  however, 
then  one  of  the  patients  is  already  dead  and  it  would  be  a  misfortune 
to  visit  the  village.^^ 


"fo  Besi-ake,  The  word  hesi  implies  pain.  The  verb  means  "must  have  at  all 
costs."  When  the  people  need  chickeiid  and  pigs  for  sacrifice,  they  make  use  of 
the  word  hesi-ake, 

71  The  seer  probably  said  that  he  saw  ghosts  in  the  village. 

72  A  seer  must  avoid  the  defiling  influence  of  a  corpse. 


The  seer  and  his  assistants  get  in  their  boat  and  pause  for  a 
moment  in  front  of  their  utna.  If  a  coconut  falls  in  the  rear  of  the 
umOy  it  is  forbidden  to  go  farther,  for  a  patient  has  already  died  or 
else  there  will  be  a  death  in  the  village  of  the  seer.  But  if  a  coconut 
falls  in  the  front  of  the  uma,  it  is  a  propitious  sign  and  a  deer  will 
be  shot  as  food  for  the  village. 

The  party  travels  on  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  makes  a  speech 
to  the  fetish  poles  there.  ''Badja  (old  man),  we  go  to  perform  a  cure. 
Guard  us  while  we  travel,  take  care  of  our  village  while  we  are  away. '  * 
After  this  the  party  departs. 

While  the  party  is  on  its  way,  the  sea  spirits  come  to  bless  them. 
The  seer  addresses  them,  * '  Bless  your  uma,  O  spirits  of  the  sea,  we  go 
to  sprinkle  our  children."  The  sea  spirits  reply,  ** Bless  you,  owner 
of  the  wood  spirits.''  When  the  party  arrives  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  on  which  the  village  they  are  going  to  visit  is  situated,  the  seer 
prays,  * '  Bless  you,  poles  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  the  Mother  in 
front  of  the  wharf.  Here  we  are  with  our  fathers,  the  wood  spirits. 
We  have  come  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  village. ' '  The  poles  reply,  ' '  Bless 
you,  wood  spirits,  for  your  visit.  Make  your  medicine  correctly,  do 
your  work  correctly."   Then  the  seer  enters  the  village. 

The  punen  which  the  village  makes  is  a  large  one.  First  the  people 
make  sacrifice  and  eat.  After  eating,  the  seer  goes  to  dance  and 
to  question  the  altars  of  the  houses  where  there  is  sickness.  The  seer 
enters  the  first  house,  where  he  has  the  house  father  first  address  the 
altar.  *'Boys,  spirits  of  the  altar,  here  are  our  fathers,  the  wood 
spirits.  We  summoned  them  to  determine  the  cause  of  our  sickness. 
The  disease  has  been  sent  by  the  wood  spirits,  so  they  really  know  the 
cause."  The  seer  adds,  ''Boys,  spirits  of  the  altar,  we  are  here.  Guard 
us  lest  we  make  mistakes." 

Altar  :^'  Bless  you,  wood  spirits,  bless  you,  head  feathers,  bless 
you,  breast  band  of  chicken  feathers,  the  power  of  the  chicken.^* 

Seer :  You  have  finished  blessing  our  herbs,  spirits  of  the  altar.  It 
is  now  proper  that  we  should  question  you  concerning  the  cause  of 
our  sickness.  But  first  arrange  your  hands  in  the  proper  position, 
arrange  your  hair  and  your  feet."  Thank  you,  spirits  of  the  altar. 
Now  you  can  speak  with  our  fathers,  the  wood  spirits,  then  you  can 
speak  with  us,  the  owners  of  the  altar. 

Ts  Only  the  seer  is  able  to  hear  the  voices  of  the  spirits  of  the  altar. 

74  The  altar  blesses  the  magical  outfit  of  the  seer.  The  chicken  is  especially 
sacred  and  hence  its  feathers  give  magical  power. 

TsThe  facts  which  the  spirits  are  to  reveal  are  considered  to  be  in  material 
form,  and  as  such  can  be  concealed  on  the  body. 
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Altar:  Yes,  seer.  There  is  bad  poison  {toe)  below  our  house.  It 
is  that  which  has  given  the  fever  to  our  younger  brothers  and  to  our 
mother. 

Seer:  Bless  you,  spirits  of  the  altai.  Your  mother  and  your 
younger  brothers  wish  that  you  would  speak  further  concerning  the 
causes  of  the  sickness,  so  that  your  younger  brothers  can  really  go 
out  [recover]. 

Altar :  Yes,  seer.  There  was  also  committed  a  fault  of  the  hand.^" 
This  causes  fever  in  my  younger  brothers. 

Seer:  Bless  you,  spirits  of  the  altar.  Sing  of  other  faults  which 
cause  sickness,  even  though  they  are  little  ones.  Complete  your  speech 
so  that  we  may  recover. 

Altar :  Yes,  seer.  My  mother  rained  the  garbage  pile.^^  She  com- 
mitted a  wrong  with  her  hand.   So  we  made  the  family  sick. 

Seer :  Bless  you,  spirits  of  the  altar,  that  is  indeed  so.  Tell  us  if 
there  is  any  other  cause  of  sickness,  so  that  we  will  not  be  ashamed 
before  the  wood  spirits. 

Altar:  There  is  no  other  fault  of  which  I  know.   I  have  finished, 

I  cannot  repeat  my  words. 

Seer :  Bless  you,  spirits  of  the  altar.  Now  that  you  have  finished 
your  speech  you  may  let  loose  your  hair.  I  see  it,  spirits,  there  is 
indeed  nothing  there.  Now  straighten  out  your  feet.  I  see  them, 
spirits,  there  is  nothing  there.  Now  extend  your  hands.  Bless  you, 
spirits,  now  I  can  see  your  entire  bodies.  You  have  concealed  none 
of  our  faults  from  us,  the  wood  spirits,  so  we  will  make  an  end  of  our 
songs.  Fathers,  the  wood  spirits,  you  have  heard  the  words  of  the 
altar,  our  conversation  is  finished.  We  will  make  an  end  of  our  song, 
we  praise  you  for  our  visit. 

The  seer  stops  his  singing  and  goes  to  other  houses  w^here  he 
questions  the  altars  in  the  same  manner.  After  this  the  people  gather 
in  the  uma  to  sacrifice.  Later  the  seer  visits  the  sick  to  give  them 
medicine,  by  bathing  and  massage.  Finally  he  cleans  the  village  from 
poison  (toe).  Then  he  gathers  his  payment  and  returns  to  his  own 
village  to  hold  punen  with  the  spoils.' 


78 


76  A  fault  of  the  hand  (olop  k^hei)  may  include  theft  or  adultery. 

77  I  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  this  taboo. 

78  A  detailed  description  of  these  acts  will  be  found  in  my  paper,  Shaman  and 
Seer,  Am.  Anthr.,  n. ».,  31,  1929. 
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THE  DIVISION  OP  THE  UMA 

As  the  number  of  people  in  the  uma  increases,  some  of  the  people 
become  discontented  and  leave  the  uma  and  go  into  rusukJ^  When 
there  are  about  ten  families  which  have  gone  into  rusuk,  they  begin 
to  think  about  making  an  uma  for  themselves.  Some  strangers  come 
from  other  villages,  they  also  wish  to  join  in  the  making  of  a  new 
uma.  Then  a  new  uma  is  started  at  once.  This  is  the  reason  why 
there  is  usually  more  than  one  uma  in  a  village ;  in  some  villages  there 
are  as  many  as  three  or  four.  When  the  people  start  a  new  uma  they 
put  up  fetish  i>oles  at  the  wharf  for  themselves,  but  not  new  poles  in 
the  center  of  the  river. 


PUNEN  UBPA :  APTEB  A  DEATH  FROM  CROOODII/ES  OR  MURDER  so 

The  people  do  not  often  make  punen  lepa.  This  kind  of  pun^n  is 
held  when  a  person  is  bitten  by  a  crocodile. 

If  a  man  ruins  one  of  his  work  tools  and  throws  it  into  the  water, 
the  Mother  in  front  of  the  wharf  becomes  angry  and  summons  the 
crocodile.  Then  the  crocodile  comes  along  in  the  water,  making  his 
sound,  bu,  bu,  bu.  Finally  the  crocodile  mounts  up  the  river  bank 
opposite  the  uma. 

The  people  in  the  village  say,  "Whoever  cut  his  work  tools,  let 
him  give  food  to  the  crocodile.*'  The  guilty  person  takes  some  small 
black  chickens,  singes  them,  and  lays  them  down  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  above  the  uma.  He  summons  the  crocodile,  '*Here  is  your  food, 
teteu  [grandfather] .  It  was  my  fault.  I  ruined  the  work  tools.  Yet 
I  wish  to  do  weU,  I  wish  for  life.'* 

If  the  crocodile  is  appeased  by  the  oflfering,  he  stops.  But  if  the 
spirits  of  the  uma  and  the  spirits  of  the  poles  are  unable  to  forgive  the 


79  People  go  into  rusuk  either  because  they  are  forced  to,  or  because  they  do 
not  like  the  administration  of  their  uma.  A  new  priest  cannot  be  chosen.  If  the 
people  do  not  like  the  priest,  thej  themaelvea  are  forced  to  leave.  When  a  family 
18  in  rusuk  it  Uvea  in  a  honac  without  altar  {rusuk).  The  family  does  not  share 
in  the  punen  of  the  Tillage. 

When  a  person  leaves  his  uma  he  must  give  a  pig  to  the  spirits  of  the  uma  in 
order  to  have  his  soul  removed  from  the  list  of  the  uma.  In  like  manner,  in  join- 
ing a  new  uma  a  pig  must  be  given  and  the  name  of  the  new  member  added  to 
those  whom  the  spirits  of  the  uma  protect.  The  pigs  are  sacrificed  to  the  poles 
of  the  uma. 

»oLepa  means  ''to  end."  This  is  a  very  prolonged  punen.  There  has  been 
none  of  this  variety  of  late  years  in  Pageh. 
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people  their  many  sins,  then  a  person  falls  into  the  water  and  is 
devoured  by  the  crocodile. 

The  people  of  the  uma  first  proceed  to  avenge  the  murder.  They 
set  traps  by  the  river  and  catch  crocodiles.  They  visit  the  traps  and 
kill  the  crocodiles.  Then  when  they  have  killed  sufficient  crocodiles 
to  satisfy  their  revenge,  they  hold  punen.  The  punen  which  they  hold 
is  called  punen  lepa, 

A  murder  in  the  village  will  also  give  rise  to  a  punen  lepa,^^  This 
is  because  the  blood  of  the  murdered  man  flows  on  the  earth,  causing 
the  spirits  of  the  village  to  become  angry.  After  the  murder  the  i)eo- 
ple  of  the  village  are  forbidden  to  visit  other  villages,  and  people  from 
other  villages  caimot  come  to  the  contaminated  village.  It  is  feared 
that  the  ghost  of  the  murdered  man  will  bring  disease.®^  The  ghost 
of  a  murdered  man  is  just  as  much  to  be  feared  as  the  ghost  of  a  man 
eaten  by  a  crocodile.  Either  of  these  misfortunes  must  be  expiated 
by  a  punen  lepa. 


Punen  pasirakdrang :  To  Straighten  the  Village  ®^ 

First  the  people  make  punen  to  make  straight  (pasirokdrang) ,  or 
put  in  order,  the  village.  They  gather  wood,  bamboos,  chickens,  and 
other  food.  Then,  in  the  morning,  they  wash  their  hair  and  prepare 
to  make  punen.  The  priest  takes  the  leaves  of  the  sakala  plant  {Piper 
juvenile)  and  binds  them  to  the  backs  of  the  youths.  Then  he  forms 
the  head  of  a  chain  of  the  young  men  which  goes  around  the  village. 
As  the  youths  walk  after  the  priest  they  each  hold  on  to  the  leaf  tail 
of  the  man  in  front.  The  priest  charms,  **  Spirits  of  the  sakala  leaf, 
I  pull  on  you  so  that  you  will  be  strong  in  speech.  Cut  off  (sakala) 
the  bad  blood  from  our  village."    The  procession  makes  a  circuit  of 


81  The  adat  of  punishment  for  murder  is  as  follows.  If  a  husband  kills 
another  man  for  adultery  with  his  wife,  he  is  not  thought  to  have  done  wrong. 
The  relatives  of  the  murdered  man  are  not  allowed  blood  revenge  {luinun),Jf  a 
man  is  killed  in  a  fight,  however,  without  having  done  wrong,  the  relatives  will 
seek  revenge. 

Punen  lepa  is  only  held  when  a  murder  has  been  committed  in  the  village. 
Murder  committed  in  the  fields  or  jungle  is  a  family  affair,  murder  in  the  village 
a  communal  affair.  In  case  a  murder  has  been  committed  in  a  village,  and  blood 
revenge  is  to  be  taken,  the  people  wait  for  the  second  killing,  and  then  drive  out 
the  two  ghosts  with  one  punen  lepa, 

82  Borger  relates  that  the  people  of  a  certain  uma  were  once  holding  jyunen 
lepaj  but  the  children  of  the  uma  had  to  go  to  the  missionary  school.  The  parents 
allowed  the  children  to  go,  but  gave  them  instructions  not  to  speak  to  the  oilier 
children  of  the  school. 

88  The  punen  from  here  to  the  end  are  all  parts  of  the  punen  lepa. 


the  village  pulling  on  the  sakala  chain.  Then  the  youths  put  the  sakala 
chain  in  a  boat,  bring  it  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  throw  it  in  the 
water. 

Next  the  priest  takes  the  leaves  of  the  pasat  plant  and  binds  it  to 
the  backs  of  the  youths.  This  is  pulled  around  the  village  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  sakala.  The  priest  charms,  *  *  Spirits  of  the  pasat  leaves, 
cause  the  bad  blood  from  our  village  to  pass  by  (pasat ).*^  Then  the 
leaves  are  placed  in  a  boat  and  thrown  into  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

The  third  plant  which  the  priest  takes  is  the  yellow  kiniu  (curry 
berry).  He  scrapes  the  plant  and  waves  it  around  the  village.  Then 
he  goes  with  the  youths  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  he  charms, 
**  Spirits  of  the  kiniu,  obscure  your  bodies.  If  evil  ghosts  come,  blind 
their  eyes  so  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  see  our  village.  * ' 

After  the  priest  and  the  youths  have  pulled  the  three  plants  and 
have  thrown  them  into  the  river,  the  people  of  the  uma  gather  in 
front  of  the  building  in  order  to  air  their  bodies  and  to  air  the  village. 

Next  a  pig  is  killed,  the  liver  extracted  and  strung  on  coconut 
tree  leaves.  The  liver  is  then  cooked.  The  fibers  of  the  sugar  palm 
are  also  taken,  wrapped  up  in  the  leaves  of  the  tree.  The  people  go 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  the  priest  sacrifices,  **Here  is  your 
food,  spirits  of  the  evil  ghost,  the  liver  of  a  pig.  Do  not  come  to  our 
village,  we  do  not  want  you.''  The  young  men  dig  holes  and  the 
priest  plants  the  Dracaena  plant  as  a  boundary  along  with  the  fibers 
of  the  sugar  palm.  The  priest  charms,  ' '  Spirit  of  the  boundary,  raise 
up  your  body.  Make  a  boundary  against  the  evil  ghosts  lest  they  see 
our  village.'* 

The  people  return  home  and  enter  the  uma.  The  priest  then  rubs 
the  uma  and  the  people  with  the  curry  berries,  saying,  *  *  This  yellow 
is  to  make  the  spirits  of  the  uma  rejoice.  The  spirits  will  then  bless 
us  and  keep  from  us  all  that  is  evil.®* 

In  the  evening  the  people  gather  in  the  um^  where  some  of  the 
men  dance.  The  spirits  of  the  uma  come  to  see  the  festival,  and  it 
makes  them  happy. 

The  next  morning  the  seers  are  summoned  to  inspect  the  village 
and  find  out  whether  it  has  been  properly  purified,  that  is,  whether  or 
not  the  ghosts  have  fled.  The  seers  look,  and  if  the  punen  has  been 
correctly  carried  out,  the  village  is  purified.  But  if  the  seers  say  that 
ghosts  are  still  present  in  the  village  and  uma,  the  people  have  to 
start  in  all  over  again.   They  once  more  air  and  clean  out  the  village. 


84  I  have  noticed  that  the  people  paint  their  bodies  yellow  at  all  punen. 
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Punen  lagai:  For  the  Village 

In  preparation  for  this  punen,  the  ^^ punen  for  the  village,"  the 
village  has  been  purified  as  described.  This  punen  consists  merely  in 
sacrifice  and  prayer.  Pigs  are  killed,  and  one  pig  is  offered  to  each  of 
the  following  objects :  the  uma ;  the  village ;  each  of  the  poles ;  one  for 
the  purification  of  the  river ;  one  for  purification  of  the  uma ;  one  for 
the  thrusting  in  of  the  main  post  of  the  uma;  the  ''punen''  in  the 
uma;  the  cord  holding  down  the  roof  (saiko) ;  the  waste  water  spilled 
from  the  bamboo  carriers;  for  the  ridge  of  the  uma;  for  the  farther 
side  of  the  river ;  for  the  ottauget  ;•*  for  the  wood  spirits ;  for  the  water 
uncle  {sikameinan) ;  for  Teteu  (earthquake  god) ;  and  for  the  sky 
spirits.  The  priest  takes  the  livers  and  sacrifices,  '  *  Here  is  your  food, 
all  of  you.  This  is  so  that  you  know  us  and  bless  us.  This  is  in  order 
that  you  drive  off  all  that  is  bad,  that  you  drive  off  epidemics. ' ' 

In  the  morning  the  people  go  to  the  woods  to  test  their  punen.  If 
they  obtain  booty  it  is  an  indication  that  the  punen  was  correctly 
performed. 

Punen  masiaro  sikatai:  To  Carry  Off  Evil 
In  preparation  for  this  punen  to  carry  off  the  bad  (badju),  the 
people  wash  their  hair  and  place  outriggers  on  their  boats.   Then  the 
priest  blo¥rs  oa  the  leaves  of  a  certain  flower,  the  sot  lagai,  so  that 
the  bad  influence  (hadju)  may  be  carried  off  with  the  leaves.  ''Lagai 
sot.  may  the  children  of  the  uma  be  sot  [hot,  i.e.,  strong]  on  the  trip, 
may  they  be  strong  in  anger,  may  they  be  warlike. ' '  The  priest  takes 
some  of  the  sacred  leaves  and  summons  the  blood  of  the  dead  man, 
"Come,  you  spirits  of  the  bad  blood.  Be  carried  over  to  Siberut,^  do 
not  remain  in  our  village."   The  priest  places  all  of  the  leaves  in  a 
canoe.    The  people  paddle  off  in  the  boat  pretending  to  be  on  their 
way  to  Siberut,  carrying  with  them  the  blood  of  the  dead  man.  When 
they  come  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  however,  they  put  the  leaves, 
which  bear  the  blood  of  the  dead  man,  on  their  arrows.    The  priest 
charms,  •*  Remain  here,  spirits  of  the  bad  blood,  do  not  return  to  our 
village. ' '  The  arrows  are  shot  into  a  near-by  thicket,  Af t^r  this  some 
of  the  people  return  to  their  village  and  others  go  fishing.^^ 

^  An  otiom  is  a  coconut  that  has  been  placed  in  water  to  sprout.  An  outtauget 
fmmrm  tmkts  place  at  the  time  of  planting  coconuts.  The  punen  is  made  to  the 
coconuts  before  they  are  planted. 

••  Sit>enit  is  the  Borthemmost  of  the  Mentawei  islands. 

•T  Im  foiiti  times  it  was  customarr  for  the  men  of  Pngeh  to  make  war  expe* 
to  Sibcrvt.    These  e:cpeditions  were  made  in  the  large  war  boats  called 


Punen  patiti^^:  For  Tattooing 

When  the  people  come  home,  they  construct  a  porch  {soroso)  in 
front  of  the  uma.  The  porch,  however,  is  not  attached  to  the  uma.  It 
is  forbidden  to  tattoo  in  the  uma,  lest  this  building  become  contami- 
nated with  blood.  The  parts  of  the  body  tattooed  are :  the  calves  of 
the  legs,  the  backs  of  the  hands,  the  sides  of  the  bodies.  This  tattooing 
is  only  done  in  punen  lepa.  The  people  are  not  correctly  tattooed 
(finished  being  tattooed)  until  then.  The  blood  which  falls  from  the 
tattooing  is  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  blood  of  the  dead  man. 
The  blood  of  the  dead  man  goes  under  the  blood  of  the  tattooed  people 
and  is  lost  under  the  earth  of  the  village. 

After  the  tattooing  is  finished  the  people  hold  punen.  The  people 
kill  as  many  pigs  as  there  were  people  tattooed.  If  there  are  not 
sufficient  pigs,  chickens  are  killed  instead.  This  is  done  as  a  sacrifice 
for  the  tattooing.  The  people  enter  the  uma,  and  the  priest  sacrifices, 
' '  Here  is  your  food,  spirits  of  the  uma.  Here  are  livers  of  pigs  for  the 
tattooing  of  the  children  of  the  uma.  If  the  children  have  lost  blood 
in  being  tattooed,  do  not  make  them  sick.  Bless  us,  guard  us,  drive 
off  all  that  is  evil. '  * 

Punen  totopoi:  For  WindmUls^^ 

If  the  people  stay  at  home  and  do  not  go  to  Siberut  they  must 
construct  windmills.  First  of  all,  however,  they  make  the  wooden 
images  of  certain  sacred  animals.  These  are  the  deer,  the  eagle,  the 
monkey,  and  the  sea  turtle.  The  images  are  hung  in  the  front  room  of 
the  uma.   This  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  beautifying  the  uma. 

Next,  two  windmills  are  constructed.  A  pole  wrapped  in  red  cloth 
and  called  garogaro  is  rammed  down  in  front  of  the  uma.  After  this 
some  men  cross  the  river,  climb  a  high  tree,  and  place  one  of  the  wind- 
mills  on  top  of  the  tree.  Punen  is  held  over  the  windmill  in  order  to 


kalaba.  War  expeditions  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  taking  revenge,  and  in 
order  to  obtain  a  victim  for  human  sacrifice.  There  seem  to  have  been  two  causes 
which  required  human  sacrifice:  the  building  of  an  uma  and  the  holding  of  punen 
lepa.  The  men  of  Pageh  simply  shot  the  victim  and  then  let  the  body  lie  undis- 
turbed.   They  did  not  take  the  head  and  members,  as  did  the  natives  of  Siberut. 

88  Punen  for  tattooing,  titu  In  former  times  the  variety  of  tattooing  described 
above  could  only  be  done  at  time  of  punen  lepa.  Tattooing  on  the  upper  legs  had 
to  be  done  before  marriage,  however.  Borger  believes  that  originally  aU  tattoomg 
was  connected  with  punen  and  had  religious  significance. 

8»  Totopoi  is  a  variety  of  windmill  made  from  two  cross-sections  of  wood.  The 
people  of  Silabo  (Pageh)  are  the  only  ones  who  stiU  remember  that  their  ances- 
tors made  this  kind  of  windmill.  Borger  states  that  windmills  are  still  made  in 
Siberut  for  the  founding  of  a  new  wmu 
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Punen  lagai:  For  the  Village 

In  preparation  for  this  punen,  the  ''punen  for  the  village,"  the 
village  has  been  purified  as  described.  This  punen  consists  merely  in 
sacrifice  and  prayer.  Pigs  are  killed,  and  one  pig  is  offered  to  each  of 
the  following  objects :  the  uma ;  the  village ;  each  of  the  poles ;  one  for 
the  purification  of  the  river ;  one  for  purification  of  the  uma ;  one  for 
the  thrusting  in  of  the  main  post  of  the  uma;  the  ''punen''  in  the 
uma ;  the  cord  holding  down  the  roof  (saiko) ;  the  waste  water  spilled 
from  the  bamboo  carriers ;  for  the  ridge  of  the  uma;  for  the  farther 
side  of  the  river ;  for  the  ottouget  ;**  for  the  wood  spirits ;  for  the  water 
uncle  {sikameinan) ;  for  Teteu  (earthquake  god) ;  and  for  the  sky 
spirits.  The  priest  takes  the  livers  and  sacrifices,  *  *  Here  is  your  food, 
all  of  you.  This  is  so  that  you  know  us  and  bless  us.  This  is  in  order 
that  you  drive  oflf  all  that  is  bad,  that  you  drive  off  epidemics. ' ' 

In  the  morning  the  people  go  to  the  woods  to  test  their  punen.  If 
they  obtain  booty  it  is  an  indication  that  the  punen  was  correctly 
performed. 

Punen  masiaro  sikatai:  To  Carry  Off  EvU 
In  preparation  for  this  punen  to  carry  off  the  bad  (badju),  the 
people  wash  their  hair  and  place  outriggers  on  their  boats.   Then  the 
priest  blows  on  the  leaves  of  a  certain  flower,  the  sot  lagai,  so  that 
the  bad  influence  (badju)  may  be  carried  off  with  the  leaves.  "Lagai 
sot,  may  the  children  of  the  uma  be  sot  [hot,  i.e.,  strong]  on  the  trip, 
may  they  be  strong  in  anger,  may  they  be  warlike. ' '  The  priest  takes 
some  of  the  sacred  leaves  and  summons  the  blood  of  the  dead  man, 
* '  Come,  you  spirits  of  the  bad  blood.  Be  carried  over  to  Siberut,««  do 
not  remain  in  our  village."    The  priest  places  all  of  the  leaves  in  a 
canoe.    The  people  paddle  off  in  the  boat  pretending  to  be  on  their 
way  to  Siberut,  carrying  with  them  the  blood  of  the  dead  man.  When 
they  come  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  however,  they  put  the  leaves, 
which  bear  the  blood  of  the  dead  man,  on  their  arrows.    The  priest 
charms,  ' '  Remain  here,  spirits  of  the  bad  blood,  do  not  return  to  our 
village. ' '  The  arrows  are  shot  into  a  near-by  thicket.  After  this  some 
of  the  people  return  to  their  village  and  others  go  fishing." 


85  An  ottou  is  a  coconut  that  has  been  placed  in  water  to  sprout.  An  outtouget 
punen  takes  place  at  the  time  of  planting  coconuts.  The  punen  is  made  to  the 
coconuts  before  they  are  planted. 

86  Siberut  is  the  northernmost  of  the  Mentawei  islands. 

87  In  former  times  it  was  customary  for  the  men  of  Pageh  to  make  war  expe- 
ditions to  Siberut.    These  expeditions  were  made  in  the  large  war  boats  called 


Punen  patiti^^:  For  Tattooing 

When  the  people  come  home,  they  construct  a  porch  (soroso)  in 
front  of  the  uma.  The  porch,  however,  is  not  attached  to  the  uma.  It 
is  forbidden  to  tattoo  in  the  uma,  lest  this  building  become  contami- 
nated with  blood.  The  parts  of  the  body  tattooed  are :  the  calves  of 
the  legs,  the  backs  of  the  hands,  the  sides  of  the  bodies.  This  tattooing 
is  only  done  in  punen  lepa.  The  people  are  not  correctly  tattooed 
(finished  being  tattooed)  until  then.  The  blood  which  falls  from  the 
tattooing  is  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  blood  of  the  dead  man. 
The  blood  of  the  dead  man  goes  under  the  blood  of  the  tattooed  people 
and  is  lost  under  the  earth  of  the  village. 

After  the  tattooing  is  finished  the  people  hold  punen.  The  people 
kill  as  many  pigs  as  there  were  people  tattooed.  If  there  are  not 
sufBcient  pigs,  chickens  are  killed  instead.  This  is  done  as  a  sacrifice 
for  the  tattooing.  The  people  enter  the  uma,  and  the  priest  sacrifices, 
*  *  Here  is  your  food,  spirits  of  the  um^.  Here  are  livers  of  pigs  for  the 
tattooing  of  the  children  of  the  um4i.  If  the  children  have  lost  blood 
in  being  tattooed,  do  not  make  them  sick.  Bless  us,  guard  us,  drive 
off  all  that  is  evil. ' ' 

Punen  totopoi:  For  WindmUls^^ 

If  the  people  stay  at  home  and  do  not  go  to  Siberut  they  must 
construct  windmills.  First  of  all,  however,  they  make  the  wooden 
images  of  certain  sacred  animals.  These  are  the  deer,  the  eagle,  the 
monkey,  and  the  sea  turtle.  The  images  are  hung  in  the  front  room  of 
the  uma.  This  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  beautifying  the  uma. 

Next,  two  windmills  are  constructed.  A  pole  wrapped  in  red  cloth 
and  called  garogaro  is  rammed  down  in  front  of  the  uma.  After  this 
some  men  cross  the  river,  climb  a  high  tree,  and  place  one  of  the  wind- 
mills on  top  of  the  tree.  Punen  is  held  over  the  windmill  in  order  to 


kalaba.  War  expeditions  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  taking  revenge,  and  in 
order  to  obtain  a  victim  for  human  sacrifice.  There  seem  to  have  been  two  causes 
which  required  human  sacrifice:  the  building  of  an  uma  and  the  holding  of  punen 
lepa.  The  men  of  Pageh  simply  shot  the  victim  and  then  let  the  body  lie  undis- 
turbed.   They  did  not  take  the  head  and  members,  as  did  the  natives  of  Siberut. 

88  Punen  for  tattooing,  titu  In  former  times  the  variety  of  tattooing  described 
above  could  only  be  done  at  time  of  punen  lepa.  Tattooing  on  the  upper  legs  had 
to  be  done  before  marriage,  however.  Borger  believes  that  originally  all  tattoomg 
was  connected  with  punen  and  had  religious  significance. 

89  Totopoi  is  a  variety  of  windmill  made  from  two  cross-sections  of  wood.  The 
people  of  Silabo  (Pageh)  are  the  only  ones  who  still  remember  that  their  ances- 
tors made  this  kind  of  windmill.  Borger  states  that  windmills  are  still  made  m 
Siberut  for  the  founding  of  a  new  urruu 
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make  it  sacred.  Another  tree  is  climbed  at  the  rear  of  the  uma  and 
the  second  windmill  placed  in  position.  The  priest  charms,  *^  Remain 
here,  spirits  of  the  windmill.  Blow  away  the  evil  ghosts  who  come 
from  a  distance.    We  do  not  wish  them  in  our  village.    Drive  them 

away.'* 

The  drums  are  brought  out  from  the  uma  and  the  married  men 
dance  beside  the  garogaro.  This  is  done  in  order  to  make  the  village 
appear  ^'tastefuP'  at  the  time  of  the  punen  lepa.  Three  pigs  are 
killed :  one  for  the  uma,  one  for  the  windmills,  one  for  the  eagle.  The 
priest  takes  the  livers  of  the  pigs  and  sacrifices,  ' '  Here  is  your  food, 
spirits.  This  is  to  set  up  the  windmills  of  your  um^.  Here  are  your 
decorations,  we  make  them  tasteful.  Here  is  your  food,  spirits  of  the 
windmills.  Eat  so  that  you  be  strengthened  to  blow  away  all  that  is 
evil.  Here  is  your  food,  spirits  of  the  eagle.  Make  the  bad  blood,  the 
ghosts,  and  all  epidemics  sail  away.  Let  all  evil  sail  away  and  not 
remain  in  our  uma.^^ 

Punen  kukuret:  To  Chase  Monkeys 
In  this  punen  the  people  chase  monkeys,  as  described  in  ' '  Found- 
ing the  Uma. ' '  If  they  are  able  to  catch  three  monkeys,  their  punen  is 
correct. 

Punen  abak  rau  lepa.:  To  Bathe  Boats 

The  priest  and  his  two  assistants  go  out  to  make  a  boat.  When 
they  have  finished  making  the  boat,  they  hold  punen.  They  kill  pigs 
and  chickens  and  sacrifice,  *'Here  is  your  food,  spirits  of  the  uma. 
Here  is  your  meat,  spirits  of  the  village,  the  livers  of  pigs.  This  is 
your  bath  for  the  putting  away  of  our  boats.  If  fever  comes  to  the 
makers  of  boats,  do  not  make  them  sick,  bless  us.  When  we  go  to  make 
boats,  do  not  be  jealous. '* 

After  they  have  made  the  boats,  the  priest  and  his  assistants  cut 
the  fields  and  bathe  the  leavings  in  the  uma.  Then  they  make  sago 
and  bathe  the  residue  in  the  uma.  Not  until  they  have  gone  through 
all  the  acts  of  starting  the  work  can  the  people  of  the  uma  go  visiting. 
Then  the  punen  lepa  is  at  an  end. 
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MENTAWEI  TABOOS 


Many  of  the  Mentawei  taboos  come  from  the  ghosts,  the  wood 
spirits,  the  sea  spirits,  and  from  the  Mother  of  Waters.  According 
to  the  belief  of  the  people  of  Mentawei  there  are  souls  (ketsat)  in 


domestic  animals,  in  the  wild  animals,  in  the  animals  which  creep  and 
crawl,  in  trees,  and  in  the  fish  of  the  sea.®^  That  is  why  the  people 
have  so  many  taboos. 

Restrictions  on  Married  Men^^ 

(1)  The  house  father  (ukui)  is  forbidden  to  ram  in  the  ground  or 
do  any  planting. 

(2)  The  house  father  is  forbidden  to  kill  any  animals,  such  as 
pigs,  chickens,  or  fish.  He  is  not  allowed  to  slash  at  snakes  or  hunt 
frogs.  If  he  did  these  things  the  children  would  become  sick. 

(3)  The  house  father  cannot  eat '' bad  food. "  This  includes  squir- 
rels {laga)y  rats  {birut),  land  and  river  turtles  {naning  and  tonlu). 
Spoiled  fish  is  likewise  taboo.  If  the  father  ate  one  of  these  things, 
the  house  spirits  would  be  angry  and  make  the  children  sick.®- 

(4)  Married  people  are  forbidden  to  commit  adultery.  This  would 
make  the  spirits  angry.  They  would  kill  both  the  elders  and  the 
children. 

Restrictions  on  the  Priest 

The  priest  and  his  helpers  have  the  same  restrictions  as  other 
married  men.   They  also  have  additional  taboos. 

(1)  The  priest  is  not  allowed  to  hold  anything  burning  in  his 
hand.  The  unmarried  men  have  to  light  his  cigarettes  for  him.  If  the 
priest  held  anything  hot,  the  influence  would  bring  fever  to  the 
people. 

(2)  The  priest  is  not  allowed  to  carry  water  to  the  house,  or  feed 
the  chickens  and  pigs.  He  goes  neither  hunting  nor  fishing.*^  The 
only  work  that  he  really  performs  is  that  of  sacrificing. 

Only  the  children  of  the  priest  work.  If  there  are  no  children, 
nephews  are  adopted  to  do  the  work. 


»o  Furthermore,  there  are  spirits  {Una)  in  all  objects. 

91  The  house  father  is  in  reality  the  family  priest,  since  he  sacrifices  at  the 
altar  in  the  family  house  {lale'p). 

»2  Anything  which  cannot  be  used  as  sacrificial  food  is  forbidden  the  fathers 
as  unclean  (pakatakatai) .  This  includes  pigs  and  chickens  which  have  died  a 
natural  death.  AU  foreign  foods  are  taboo,  and  so  the  people  have  no  mterest  m 
keeping  cattle. 

93  The  priest  is  not  allowed  to  fish  at  time  of  punen  until  a  special  party  is 
arranired  on  which  he  goes  along  and  sacrifices.  After  this  he  fishes  with  the 
other  men  during  the  remainder  of  the  punen.  The  priest  may  go  fishmg  as  much 
as  he  wishes  outside  of  punen. 
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The  helpers  of  the  priest  are  also  sacred.  These  are  the  man  at 
the  head  of  the  trough  and  the  man  at  the  end  of  the  trough.  The 
helpers  are  equally  sacred,  they  can  feed  neither  the  chickens  nor  the 
pigs.  But  they  go  fishing  and  hunting.  Neither  they  nor  the  priest 
receive  a  larger  share  of  the  quarry  or  the  fish  than  the  other  men. 

Restrictions  During  Pregnancy  and  Childbirth 

(1)  When  a  man's  wife  becomes  pregnant  he  has  to  stop  all  work 
in  the  fields.  He  is  still  allowed  to  fish  and  to  gather  wood,  however.** 
All  heavy  work  is  forbidden,  such  as  making  a  boat. 

(2)  During  the  wife's  pregnancy,  the  husband  is  under  certain 
food  taboos.  He  is  not  allowed  to  eat  monkey,  land  turtle,  or  river 
turtle.  If  he  ate  one  of  these  foods  the  spirits  would  become  angry 
and  make  the  wife  sick.  Then  the  child  labor  would  be  difficult  or 
the  child  would  be  bom  dead. 

(3)  The  husband  is  forbidden,  during  the  pregnancy  of  his  wife, 
to  eat  in  the  front  room  of  the  uma.  He  cannot  clean  food  off  the 
trough  or  clear  away  any  other  refuse.  He  is  forbidden  to  tie  knots 
in  goods  or  to  seal  up  fish.  The  performance  of  these  last  two  acts 
would  cause  a  prolonged  delivery. 

(4)  After  the  child  is  bom,**  and  while  its  body  is  still  soft  (until 
the  child  is  from  six  to  ten  months  old),  the  father  is  forbidden  to 
approach  his  wife.  If  he  did  this  the  spirits  would  become  angry  and 
the  child  would  be  worried  and  die. 

(5)  The  father  of  a  young  child  is  forbidden  to  do  very  much 
work,  to  gather  wood  or  prepare  sago.  He  has  many  food  taboos,  and 
is  not  allowed  to  eat  meat  or  turtle.  If  he  did  the  child  would  become 
sick. 

(6)  It  is  forbidden  the  parents  to  cut  wood  or  vines,  or  to  get 
water  from  vines.  If  a  parent  obtained  water  from  a  vine  the  child 
would  become  wet  from  frambosia,  or  spittle  would  run  from  his 
mouth. 

(7)  The  parents  are  forbidden  to  become  hasty  or  angry  in  the 
house.  If  they  do  so  the  spirits  likewise  become  angry  and  bring 
sickness  to  the  children.  (If,  nevertheless,  the  people  of  Mentawei 
become  angry,  they  are  forbidden  to  cut  up  their  plants,  their  bananas, 
sugarcane,  etc.  They  must  not  cut  up  their  goods:  the  bamboo  car- 
riers, the  small  carrying  baskets,  the  boats,  etc.    It  is  most  strongly 

9*  The  restrictions  bold  onlj  for  the  last  four  months  of  pregnancy. 
•5  For  taboos  of  childbirth,  see  Mentawei  Social   Organization,   Am.   Anthr., 
op.  oit. 
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forbidden,  even  if  these  things  have  been  cut  up,  to  throw  the  ruined 
utensils  into  the  water.  The  spirits  of  these  things  would  call  the 
water  spirits,  arid  the  crocodiles  would  come  and  eat  the  people.) 

(8)  If  the  father  goes  to  the  woods,  no  matter  where,  and  hastens 
in  his  walking,  or  comes  to  a  fallen  tree  and  steps  over  it,  or  fastens 
together  his  loin  cloth,  the  ghosts  will  come  and  fasten  onto  the  soul 
of  his  child. 

(9)  It  is  forbidden  to  take  small  children  to  a  distance,  lest  the 
wood  spirits  call  out  and  demand  the  children. 

(10)  The  parents  are  forbidden  to  make  a  noise  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  or  turn  over  in  their  boats,  lest  the  children  become  sick. 

(11)  When  parents  first  go  to  work  in  the  fields  or  on  the  sea  they 
must  wear  hats  to  avoid  sunburn.**  Otherwise  the  children  would 
likewise  become  sunburnt.  But  the  parents  must  not  wear  the  hats 
in  the  villages. 

(12)  The  mother  of  a  young  child  must  wear  a  mengnengan  (a 
piece  of  cloth  or  tapa  worn  over  the  breasts) .  If  she  does  not  do  this, 
the  ghosts  will  ruin  her  milk,  or  she  will  become  sterile. 

(13)  Children  are  forbidden  to  speak  or  cry  out  in  the  middle  of 
the  beach.  This  would  make  them  sick. 

Bestrictions  During  Punen 

(1)  While  a  punen  is  being  held,  all  the  people  of  the  uma  are 
forbidden  their  customary  work.  They  cannot  cut  weeds,  plant,  ram 
poles  in  the  earth,  fetch  wood,  strip  rattan  for  rope  making,  make 
the  drink,  djurut,  etc.'^  The  youths  are  allowed  to  go  to  the  fields  to 
feed  the  chickens,  but  they  cannot  weed  or  plant  there. 

(2)  It  is  especially  forbidden,  during  the  time  of  punen,  for  the 
married  men  to  approach  their  wives,  or  for  youths  to  go  courting 
{mu-sUainge) .  An  infringement  of  this  taboo  would  cause  the  spirits 
of  the  '^ punen''  to  be  insulted.  This  would  affect  the  altar,  and  pro- 
duce disease.  The  people  would  have  frambosia,  lameness,  and  a 
wasting  away  of  the  body.   The  bodies  both  of  the  elders  and  of  the 

children  would  go  bad. 

(3)  It  is  forbidden  to  visit  other  villages  during  the  time  of 
ryiiufn.  or  to  allow  visitors  to  enter  the  village.** 


»«  The  hats  are  made  from  pandanus  leaf. 

97  The  various  kinds  of  work  have  to  be  initiated  in  a  ceremonial  manner  dur- 
ing the  time  of  punen, 

98  Until  recently  this  rule  made  it  almost  impossible  for  the  ethnographer  to 
carry  out  field  work,  since  the  people  pass  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  punen. 
When  I  visited  the  villages  of  Pageh,  however,  rules  were  greatly  relaxed. 
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Restrictions  at  Time  of  House  Building 

(1)  When  the  people  build  an  umay  house  (lalep),  or  field  hut 
(sapou),  they  first  shove  down  the  poles.  Before  filling  in  the  earth, 
they  must  wait  a  day. 

(2)  When  the  people  build  an  uma  or  house  (lalep),^^  it  is  for- 
bidden to  plant  or  weed  the  fields,  to  lay  down  sticks  for  sugar  cane, 
to  sew  fish  nets,  etc.  It  is  also  forbidden  the  men  to  approach  their 
women  until  after  they  have  finished  the  work.  Otherwise  the  spirits 
of  the  uma  or  of  the  house  would  be  angry  and  burn  the  house.  The 
spirits  might  also  bring  disease  and  kill  the  people. 

Restrictions  While  Making  Boats 

(1)  When  the  men  are  building  a  boat,  they  are  forbidden  to 
approach  their  wives.  They  are  not  allowed  to  drive  stakes  in  the 
ground,  to  plant,  or  cut  weeds  in  the  fields.  If  they  did  any  one  of 
these  things,  the  spirits  of  the  boat  would  be  angry  and  bring  disease. 

(2)  When  the  men  gather  the  wood  as  material  for  boat  building, 
if  they  see  white  ants  on  the  trunk  or  branches  of  the  tree  they  are 
about  to  cut,  they  must  not  take  the  tree.  Otherwise  their  heads  would 
roll  over  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ants  roll,  and  the  men  would  die. 

If  the  men  see  a  monkey  on  the  top  of  the  tree  which  they  are 
about  to  cut,  and  the  monkey  flees,  they  are  not  allowed  to  use  the  tree 
for  their  boat ;  for  the  tree  would  go  bad,  and  the  people  in  the  boat 
would  perish. 

(3)  When  the  men  are  constructing  a  scaffolding  for  felling  a 
tree,  or  when  they  are  gathering  the  material  for  the  scaffolding,  if 
they  see  a  snake,  it  is  forbidden  to  use  the  wood.  If  they  do,  they  will 
acquire  a  permanent  sickness. 

(4)  When  the  men  cut  down  the  tree,  it  has  to  fall  in  the  proper 
way.  If  the  tree  falls  sideways,  or  if  it  does  not  lie  down  straight  on 
the  ground,  the  wood  cannot  be  used.  If  the  men  used  this  wood  for 
their  boat,  they  would  die. 

(5)  If  a  death  occurs  in  the  village  on  the  same  day  on  which  the 
men  are  building  a  boat,  the  work  is  abandoned.  Otherwise  the  ghost 
would  think  that  the  workers  w4sh  him  ill,  and  he  would  kill  them. 
(In  like  manner,  if  men  are  engaged  in  peeling  the  Dracaena  plant  to 

i>9  At  the  time  of  building  a  family  house,  the  family  hold  lia. 


make  mats,  or  if  they  are  making  tapa  loin  cloths,  and  a  death  occurs 
in  the  village  on  the  same  day,  the  men  are  forbidden  to  make  use  of 
the  articles  they  have  manufactured.  These  must  be  given  away  to 
strangers.  But  if  the  men  have  two  or  three  of  the  same  kind,  they 
are  allowed  to  keep  one  and  give  the  remainder  to  strangers.) 

(6)  While  the  men  are  making  the  boat  they  are  forbidden  to  cut 
bamboo  for  use  in  cooking  their  food,  or  to  whittle  down  torches.  If 
they  did  one  of  these  things,  the  wood  used  in  the  boat  would  splin- 
ter off. 

(7)  While  the  men  are  making  the  boat,  they  are  forbidden  to 
go  fishing  with  torches  on  the  river,  for  this  would  make  too  much 
noise.  Then  later  when  the  boat  was  being  used,  the  occupants  would 
likewise  make  a  noise  by  turning  over  in  it. 

.(8)  While  the  men  are  making  the  boat  they  are  likewise  forbid- 
den to  shout,  or  to  call  to  their  friends  to  come  and  eat. 

Restrictions  While  Making  Fields 

(1)  When  the  men  make  a  field,  they  first  cut  some  of  the  weeds. 
If  they  find  a  snake,  they  are  forbidden  to  make  a  field  in  that  locality. 

(2)  While  the  men  are  engaged  in  making  a  communal  field,  they 
are  forbidden  to  approach  their  wives.  Otherwise  the  spirits  would 
be  angry  and  bring  sickness. 

(3)  While  the  young  men  are  planting,  their  mothers  and  small 
children  are  forbidden  to  come  to  the  fields.  Otherwise  the  planters 
would  become  sick. 

•The  cause  of  sickness  might  be  as  follows.  The  relatives  would 
eat  some  forbidden  food,  such  as  squirrel  or  coconut  rat.  Or  the 
relatives  might  kill  a  snake.  Then  the  relatives  would  eat  out  of  the 
common  trough  with  the  youths.  This  would  contaminate  the  food  of 
the  youths. 

It  is  allowed,  however,  for  the  girls  to  come  to  the  field  huts  and 
sleep  with  the  youths  while  the  latter  are  at  work  on  the  fields. 

(4)  While  the  women  are  making  and  planting  their  taro  fields, 
it  is  forbidden  the  married  men  to  go  to  the  fields.  Otherwise  the 
planters  and  the  children  would  become  sick. 
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Restrictions  on  the  Rivers  and  an  the  Sea 

(1)  It  is  forbidden  to  throw  refuse  or  anything  which  is  burnt 
into  the  rivers.   This  would  make  the  Mother  of  Waters  angry. 

(2)  It  is  forbidden  to  use  water  to  quench  fires,  or  to  pour  out 
heated  water.    This  would  cause  internal  burnings,  i.e.,  fever. 

(3)  Children  must  be  brought  down  to  the  river  and  bathed  by 
their  mothers  during  the  first  months  after  birth.^^^  This  is  done  so 
that  the  children  will  become  acquainted  with  the  Mother  of  Waters 
and  will  not  stumble  in  the  rivers. 

(4)  It  is  forbidden  to  poison  fish  at  the  sources  of  rivers  on  which 
villages  are  located.  This  would  cause  sickness,  and  the  children  would 
be  poisoned. 

(5)  It  is  forbidden  to  lay  a  field  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  on  the 
spot  where  the  fetish  poles  are  located.  The  Mother  of  Waters  would 
bring  sickness  if  this  were  done. 

(6)  If  the  people  make  a  field  beside  the  river,  they  are  forbidden 
to  throw  refuse  into  the  water,  or  shout  beside  the  water.  It  is  like- 
wise forbidden  that  the  people  sdng  too  much  when  they  are  beside 
the  rivers.  If  they  do  so,  the  Mother  of  Waters  would  believe  that 
they  were  playing  tricks  on  her,  and  the  seer  would  have  to  come  and 
reply  to  her  with  his  songs. 

Restrictions  on  the  Hunt 

(1)  When  the  men  go  hunting  with  dogs,  it  is  forbidden  that  they 
strike  the  dogs.  If  they  do,  the  spirits  of  the  ^^punen^^  become  angry, 
and  the  people  are  unable  to  obtain  any  deer  or  monkeys. 

(2)  Before  the  men  go  hunting,  they  are  forbidden  to  wash  their 
hair,  or  to  court.  If  they  do,  they  will  not  be  able  to  shoot  well,  or 
they  will  become  sick. 

(3)  When  the  men  go  hunting,  they  must  hunt  individually,  and 
not  in  a  group.  Otherwise  the  solitary  monkeys  which  are  being 
sought  as  prey  will  escape  back  to  the  group  of  their  fellows. 

(4)  While  the  people  are  making  arrow  poison  they  are  forbidden 
to  sleep.  If  the  people  slept  during  this  time,  the  monkeys  they  shot 
would  remain  caught  above  in  the  tree  branches. 

While  making  arrow  poison,  the  people  are  also  forbidden  to 
bathe.   This  would  dilute  the  poison  and  render  it  ineffectual. 

100  The  mothers  take  their  children  down  to  the  river  and  remain  with  them 
in  the  water  the  entire  day.    They  only  emerge  for  meals  and  when  it  rains. 


(5)  Before  the  men  go  hunting,  they  are  forbidden  to  make  the 
drink  djurut.  This  would  cloud  the  outside  of  the  arrow  containers, 
and  the  men  would  be  unable  to  locate  the  monkeys.^®^ 

(6)  When  the  men  are  returning  from  the  hunt  there  are  certain 
rules  of  conduct  which  must  be  observed  by  the  priest.  He  is  forbid- 
den to  sit  in  hiding  in  the  darkness,  or  to  sit  alone.  He  must  be 
seated  at  the  front  door  of  the  uma  facing  the  interior. 

(7)  After  the  people  have  obtained  deer,  monkey,  or  sea  turtle, 
a  period  of  punen  follows  with  the  customary  taboos. 

None  of  these  forms  of  meat  may  be  eaten  alone  in  the  houses 
{lalep).  They  must  be  shared  with  the  other  people  of  the  uma.  Other- 
wise the  spirits  of  the  uma  would  bring  sickness. 

(8)  When  the  people  go  on  a  trip,  they  are  forbidden  to  eat  inside 
a  house  {lalep)  lest  they  be  bewitched.  The  women  relatives  of  the 
men  who  are  away  are  forbidden  to  be  angry,  lest  the  men  be  bitten 
by  a  snake,  or  pricked  by  the  Idatek  (a  poisonous  plant  with  thorns). 

Restrictions  at  the  Time  of  a  Death 
(1)  At  the  time  of  a  death,  the  people  of  the  village  hold  punen 
for  from  three  to  six  days.  They  are  not  allowed  to  go  out  to  sea 
during  this  time.  Otherwise  the  poles  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  and 
the  Mother  of  Waters  would  be  angry.  Strangers  are  not  allowed  to 
enter  the  village  lest  they  become  contaminated  by  the  disease. 

The  people  are  also  forbidden  to  quarrel  while  the  village  is  in 
mourning.  The  Mother  of  Waters  would  become  angry  and  make 
the  culprits  sick  by  driving  water  into  them.  This  would  cause  inter- 
nal swellings. 

(2)  On  the  day  that  the  body  is  carried  to  the  cemetery,  there 
are  numerous  taboos.  It  is  forbidden  to  pound  sago  for  chicken  food 
in  the  village  or  at  the  field  on  the  upper  river.  It  is  forbidden  to 
make  a  fire  on  the  upper  river,  to  go  for  fish  on  the  sea,  or  to  get  taro. 
If  one  of  these  rules  was  broken,  the  ghost  of  the  deceased  would  say, 
"You  are  not  keeping  your  village  sacred.  Do  you  wish  to  have  the 
dead  reenter  your  village ?' '^"^  Then  the  ghost  would  come  back 
bringing  sickness,  and  the  people  would  die. 

101  It  is  thought  that  the  arrow  containers  can  locate  the  prey  through  the 
power  of  their  "bead  eyes."  .     ,,    ^ 

102  To  wish  that  a  ghost  return  to  the  village  is  the  worst  curse  in  Mentawei. 
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(3)  It  is  forbidden  for  married  men  or  women  to  carry  or  lay 
down  the  dead  on  the  grave.  The  spirits  would  be  angry  and  bring 
disease  to  the  children. ^^^ 

(4)  If  the  ghost  returns  to  the  village,  it  is  forbidden  for  unre- 
lated people  to  visit  the  house  of  the  deceased  for  from  two  to  four 
weeks.  The  house  must  first  be  thoroughly  disinfected  {pasibele 
hadju)}^^  Otherwise  the  visitors  would  become  sick. 

(5)  The  pallbearers  are  the  younger  members  of  the  family,  both 
men  and  women.  After  the  funeral  they  must  brash  themselves  oflf 
with  leaves.  They  are  then  taboo  (tdkeikei)  for  a  certain  length  of 
time  and  are  forbidden  to  do  heavy  work  in  the  house,  to  plant,  ram 
in  poles,  cut  weeds,  etc.  This  is  due  to  the  fear  that  the  work  would 
be  spoiled  by  their  bad  influence  (badju).^^^ 

(6)  It  is  forbidden  to  make  a  burial  place  near  a  village.  This 
must  be  done  at  some  distance,  either  beside  the  sea  or  on  another 
river.  If  the  burial  place  is  on  the  same  river,  it  must  be  on  the  oppo- 
site bank.  If  these  rules  are  neglected,  the  fetish  poles  at  the  village 
and  on  the  mouth  of  the  river  will  decay. 

(7)  It  is  especially  forbidden  to  kill  or  shed  blood  inside  the  vil- 
lage. A  neglect  of  this  rule  will  cause  all  the  fetish  poles  of  the  village 
to  bring  sickness. 

(8)  It  is  forbidden  to  hang  a  person  inside  the  village.  His  evil 
influence  (badju)  would  cause  the  people  of  the  village  to  become  sick. 


108  In  former  days  it  was  very  difficult  to  obtain  unmaiTied  people  for  tliis 
service.  In  case  there  were  no  relatives  available,  land  had  to  be  given  as  pay- 
ment to  the  pallbearers. 

Contrary  to  Mentawei  custom,  the  Batak  bury  their  dead  in  the  viUage.  A 
Batak  guru  (teacher)  stationed  at  a  Pageh  village  buried  his  dead  child  next  to 
the  school.  A  native  seer  claimed  that  he  could  see  the  ghost  of  the  chUd  in  the 
village.  Herr  Borger  was  called  on  to  correct  the  matter.  Borger  claimed  tliat 
the  seer  was  lying,  since  the  child  died  a  Christian,  and  therefore  the  ghost  would 
not  have  wasted  its  time  in  haunting  a  heathen  village.  The  people  were  obstinate, 
however,  and  were  finally  given  permission  to  remove  the  body.  Nothing  ever 
came  of  the  matter,  for  none  of  the  people  dared  open  the  grave  and  give  the 
corpse  a  reburial. 

104  This  is  a  modernized  translation  of  an  ancient  concept.  The  aetual  mean- 
ing is  to  ''cast  away  the  evil  influence  (badju),"  The  relatives  brush  away  the 
hadju  with  certain  curative  plants. 

106  A  roundabout  way  is  taken  coming  home  from  a  burial.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  river  on  which  the  village  lies,  the  boat  and  contents,  including  the  occupants, 
are  brushed  off  and  washed.  A  piece  of  the  boat  is  also  broken  off.  Kroyt  believes 
that  this  is  a  survival  of  a  previous  custom  of  destroying  the  boat.  (Kruyt, 
op,  cit.,  177,  1923.) 
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MENTAWEI  OMENS  (TADROAT) 

(1)  If  a  coconut  falls  in  front  of  the  uma  it  is  an  important  omen. 
The  people  of  the  uma  will  fall  sick  because  the  souls  of  the  people 
of  the  uma,  and  the  souls  of  the  deer,  monkeys,  and  sea  turtles  will 
not  be  able  to  enter  the  ttma..^°«  In  order  to  prevent  this,  a  large  punen 
is  held.  Two  pigs  are  sacrificed.  One  is  offered  to  the  uma,  and  one  to 
the  fallen  coconut. 

(2)  Before  the  people  of  Mentawei  make  a  punen  they  wash  their 
hair  (mMgiri) .  If  a  tree  branch  falls  at  this  time  it  is  an  omen.  The 
people  have  not  observed  the  taboos  of  the  punen  and  they  will  become 
sick.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  the  people  of  the  uma  take  oil  in  sea 
shells  and  rub  it  on  their  heads.  The  priest  charms,  "You  asked  for 
the  punen.  We  oil  your  words  [we  give  you  a  soft  answer].  We 
chose  wisely." 

(3)  If,  while  the  people  are  washing  their  hair  in  preparation 
for  a  punen,  there  is  an  earthquake,  it  is  an  omen.  After  the  punen 
there  will  be  sickness.  The  severity  of  the  sickness  depends  on  the 
severity  of  the  earthquake.   The  punen  is  not  firm  (was  not  correctly 

done). 

(4)  There  are  many  omens  to  be  observed  when  the  people  wish 
to  travel  to  a  distance  to  go  crabbing  or  to  pay  a  visit. 

It  is  an  omen  if  their  boat  is  struck  by  a  falling  coconut.  The 
people  must  wait  a  day  or  a  night  before  their  departure. 

If  the  people  hear  the  branch  of  a  tree  fall,  or  if  a  tree  is  pulled  up 
by  its  roots,  it  is  an  omen.  The  people  cannot  go  on  their  travels.  If 
they  went,  their  boat  would  surely  capsize  at  sea,  or  they  would  fight 
with  one  another,  or  they  would  become  sick  and  die. 

(5)  If,  while  the  people  are  traveling  to  another  viUage  and  are 
still  in  their  boat,  they  see  a  turtle  or  a  dolphin  arise  in  the  water  in 
front  of  the  boat,  it  is  an  omen  that  their  trip  will  be  auspicious.  The 
people  of  the  village  which  they  wish  to  visit  are  not  holding  punen}"' 
But  if  the  dolphin  or  turtle  emerges  at  the  rear  of  their  boat,  it  would 
be  a  sign  that  the  village  they  were  to  visit  was  holding  punen,  and 
the  visitors  would  have  to  turn  back. 

106  The  souls  of  the  sacred  animals  are  invoked  to  mount  the  "monkey  lad- 
der" and  enter  the  uma  at  time  of  punen. 

107  No  outsiders  are  allowed  in  an  uma  at  time  of  punen. 
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(6)  When  the  people  are  returning  from  their  travels,  whether 
they  are  coming  back  from  a  coconut  island^®®  or  from  another  village, 
they  again  watch  for  omens.  If  rains  falls  in  front  of  the  boat,  it  is 
a  bad  omen.  There  is  either  a  death  in  the  village  or  someone  is  very 
sick.  But  if  the  rain  falls  to  the  rear  of  the  boat,  it  is  a  good  omen. 
Then  they  hasten  to  enter  the  village,  for  there  will  be  a  feast  of 
venison  on  their  arrival. 

(7)  While  the  people  are  returning  home,  if  they  see  a  fish  leap 
high  out  of  the  water,  it  is  a  bad  omen.  There  has  been  a  death  in 
their  village.  If  the  fish  springs  to  the  left  of  the  boat,  the  person 
who  has  died  was  not  a  relative.  But  if  the  fish  springs  to  the  right, 
the  deceased  was  a  relative. 

(8)  When  the  people  are  returning  home  to  the  uma  from  the 
upper  river  or  from  the  taro  fields,  they  watch  for  omens.  If  they 
hear  a  bird  cry  out  djuUatI  djuUat!  in  front  of  them,  it  is  a  bad 
omen.  Either  there  is  a  death  in  the  village,  or  someone  is  very  sick, 
or  there  is  strife  in  the  village.  But  if  the  omen  comes  from  the  rear, 
it  is  auspicious.  A  feast  of  venison  awaits  the  people  on  their  arrival. 

(9)  On  the  way  home  from  the  fields,  the  people  come  to  the  upper 
river.  If  at  that  point  they  hear  a  bird  cry  sat!  sat  I  sat!  and  the  bird 
is  flying  toward  the  village,  it  is  a  bad  omen.  There  is  strife  or  a 
death  in  the  viUage.  But  if  the  bird  is  flying  away  from  the  village, 
it  is  merely  a  sign  that  a  member  of  the  party  has  forgotten  his  work 
tools  or  something. 

(10)  If  the  men  are  going  hunting  at  the  source  of  the  river,  and 
while  they  are  on  their  way  they  hear  a  bird  cry  djuUat!  in  back  of 
them,  it  is  a  good  omen.  The  men  will  obtain  a  monkey  or  a  deer. 

If  the  party  has  dogs  with  them,  and  one  of  the  dogs  sneezes,  it  is 
a  bad  omen.   The  men  will  not  obtain  any  game. 

(11)  If  the  men  have  made  a  net  trap  for  deer,  and  are  awaiting 
their  prey  in  a  field  hut  at  the  head  of  the  river,  they  watch  for 
omens.  It  is  a  good  omen  if  the  sat  sat  bird  comes  and  cries  sat!  sat! 
and  then  rests  for  a  moment  where  the  men  are  sitting,  after  which 
it  flies  off  to  the  front  of  the  field  hut.  This  is  a  sign  that  a  deer  has 
been  caught  in  the  trap. 

(12)  If  the  people  are  at  sea  fishing,  or  for  some  other  purpose, 
and  they  see  a  dolphin  tumbling  in  the  water,  it  is  a  bad  omen.  This 
is  a  sign  that  they  will  obtain  contrary  winds. 

io«  Num,  small  uninhabited  islands  which  the  people  visit  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  coconuts  and  making  copra. 


The  following  omens,  read  from  the  human  body  and  lines  of  the 
hands,  are  probably  borrowed  from  the  Malay  traders. 

(13)  If  a  Mentawei  man  or  woman  is  holding  serious  conversa- 
tion, and  it  can  be  seen  that  the  skin  on  his  knees  is  quivering,  it  is  a 
sign  that  he  is  an  adulterer. 

(14)  If  a  Mentawei  man  has  a  mole  on  his  upper  lip,  it  is  a  sign 
that  he  is  a  pilferer.  He  is  successful  at  obtaining  food  on  land  and 
on  sea.  If  the  man  has  a  mole  under  his  eyelid,  it  is  a  sign  that  he 
has  a  sad  disposition. 

(15)  If  the  veins  on  the  arms  of  a  Mentawei  man  or  woman  extend 
down  to  the  hands,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  person  has  a  truthful  nature. 

(16)  If  the  lines  on  a  man's  hands  extend  to  the  fork  between  the 
thumb  and  the  first  finger,  it  is  a  sign  that  he  has  magical  power 
(ma-kerek)  in  shooting  and  in  work.  But  if  these  lines  are  broken, 
the  man  will  presently  kill  someone. 

(17)  The  people  examine  the  lines  of  a  man's  feet.  If  the  lines 
are  broken  at  their  starting  point,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  man  will  soon 
die  in  the  village.  To  avoid  this,  the  man  will  move  to  a  distant  village. 

Trans^nitted  March  28,  1928, 
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EXPLANATION  OP  PLATES 

Plate  69.  a,  1,  rourou,  bow,  of  bola  wood.  Itek,  the  string,  of  bark  of  baiko 
tree,  a,  2,  bukbung,  arrow  case,  made  from  bamboo  and  ornamented  with  beads 
and  white  and  red  rattan.  Logai,  arrows  inside  ease,  made  from  rattan,  pointed 
with  hard  aribuk  wood.  Points  poisoned  with  omai,  Aegiceras  comiculatum 
Blanco  (Myrsinaceae).  a,  3,  palaki,  fish  spear,  made  from  aribuk  wood.  Patara. 
iron  point  of  the  spear,  imported.  Giritsisian,  line  attached  to  point,  made  from 
bark  of  bake  tree,  Gnetwn  latifolmm  BL  (Gnetaceae).  a,  4,  palitei,  dagger 
with  wooden  sheath.  Steel  imported.  Case  kalnmatei  wood,  handle  sibulgat  wood, 
a,  5,  bake,  piece  of  wood  from  the  bake  tree.  Used  for  making  string,  fish  string, 
and  fish  nets.  See  plate  la,  3.  a»  6,  kirit  sailimnt^  headdress  for  young  men.  Made 
from  vine,  a,  7,  buket,  decoration  worn  over  the  ear  by  men.  This  one  has  red 
flower  and  is  for  married  men.  a,  8,  tailikat,  young  man's  neck  decoration,  made 
from  rattan,  a,  9,  lailai  sibiktek,  girdle  worn  by  young  men  and  women,  made 
from  rattan  dyed  red  from  neteu  tree,  a,  10,  simuine  bakat,  spear  with  imported 
copper  head.  Haft  from  bakat  wood,  Bhigophara  oandelaria  DC.  (Rhizophoraceae). 
a,  11a,  patiti,  instrument  for  tattooing.  Wooden  stick  with  nail  on  it.  a,  lib, 
hammer  for  tattooing,  a,  lie,  angu,  receptacle  for  soot  used  in  tattooing,  a,  12, 
luga  sinagiri,  model  of  a  paddle  used  by  women,  made  from  sibu  wood.  Size  of 
original  2  m.  long,  35  cm.  wide  at  broadest  part,  a,  13,  luga  simanteu,  model  of 
a  paddle  used  by  men,  made  from  mantjenui  wood.  Size  same  as  plate  la,  12.  a, 
14,  ngunguirut,  model  of  an  oar  for  a  war  boat  (kalaba),  made  from  balina 
wood.  Size  of  original  150  cm.  long,  40  cm.  diameter  head,  a,  15,  abere,  piece  of 
bamboo  closed  at  both  ends.    Ring  of  three-ply  rattan  braided  around  one  end. 

a,  16,  masat,  model  of  a  piece  of  closed  bamboo,  used  to  store  cloth,  sleeping  mat, 
etc.  Size  of  original  150  cm.  in  length,  a,  17,  njonjongnjong  and  papakpak,  two 
models  of  rat  traps,  used  in  catching  the  te,  a  rat  eaten  by  unmarried  men.  Coco- 
nut used  as  bait. 

by  1,  o'ore,  model  of  a  carrying  basket  for  wood,  food,  or  bamboo,  made  from 
rattan.  Size  of  original  75  cm.  long,  30  cm.  circular  top.  b,  2,  siruidju,  model  of 
a  carrying  basket  for  fish,  made  from  rattan.  Size  of  original  70  cm  long,  50  cm. 
circular  top.  b,  3,  long,  model  of  a  carrying  basket  for  chickens.  Round  basket 
with  lid,  made  from  rattan.  Size  of  original  30cm.  high,  1  m.  circumf.  b,  4,  opa, 
model  of  a  carrying  basket  for  taro,  used  by  women  and  made  from  rattan.  Size 
of  original,  40em.  high,  1  m.  circumf.  b,  5,  garaga^  model  of  a  round  basket  for 
chickens  or  fish,  made  from  rattan.    Size  of  original  20em.  high,  1  m.  circumf. 

b,  6,  karakdjak,  model  of  a  carrying  basket  for  coconuts,  bananas,  taro,  made 
from  rattan.  Size  of  original  70  cm.  long,  150  cm.  circumf.  b,  7,  model  of  a 
basket  for  carrying  sea  crabs,  made  from  rattan.  Size  of  original  70  cm.  high, 
1  m.  circumf.  b,  8,  legeu,  bamboo  fish  trap,  b,  9,  bakulu,  carrying  case  for  cloth 
and  tobacco,  made  from  bark  of  sago  tree,  b,  10,  patigou  or  tudukat  sigoiso 
(small  tudukat),  small  wooden  xylophone,  played  by  young  people  for  amusement. 
(For  description  of  tudukat,  see  pi.  2a,  5.)  b,  11,  sobbe  baiko,  sleeping  mat  for 
men  and  women,  made  from  bark  of  baiko.  b,  12,  turok,  rain  hat  made  from  sago 
leaf,  b,  13,  komang  sogunei  lepei,  hat  and  upper  part  of  woman's  outdoor  dress, 
made  from  wild  banana  leaf. 
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0,  1,  panu,  model  of  a  triangular  fishnet  used  by  women.  Net  made  from  bark 
of  bake  tree,  arms  of  bamboo.  Size  of  original  4  m.  broad,  3  m.  long,  r,  2,  subba, 
model  of  a  hand  net  for  fishings  used  by  women.  Rim  of  one  piece  of  bent  bamboo. 
0,  3,  lulak,  wooden  trough,  serves  as  food  container.  Sago  and  taro  also  pounded 
in  this  variety  of  trough.  Pounder  is  called  tutnduk.  Made  from  katuka  wood. 
c,  4,  djarik,  model  of  a  net  for  catching  sea  turtles,  equipped  with  floats  and 
anchors.  Size  of  original  50  m.  long,  7  m.  high,  c,  5,  sao,  anchor  for  boat  or 
djarik. 

Plate  70.  a,  1,  golobat,  reel  for  fishing  line,  mnde  from  tomung  wood.  Oj  2, 
son  patara,  harpoon  end,  imported,  a,  26,  babannte  baiko,  jeHow  loin  cloth  for 
men.  The  tapa  is  made  from  the  bark  of  the  baiko  tree  (breadfniit  tree,  Arto- 
carpus  vncisa).  The  yellow  dye  is  obtained  from  the  salln  plant.  The  yellow  loin 
cloth  is  used  on  festive  occasions,  a,  3,  kabit  baiko,  dark  colored  tapa  loin  cloth 
for  men,  made  from  bark  of  breadf mit  tree,  a,  4,  aaranba  baiko,  tapa  eoat  for 
married  men,  worn  in  moivning.  a,  5,  tudukat,  wooden  zjlopbone,  kept  in  the 
upper  room  of  the  uma,  and  used  to  summon  the  people  to  pmnen.  The  three  logs 
which  are  beaten  are  made  from  katuka  wood.  The  names  of  these,  starting  with 
the  largest,  are  sipung,  silei,  toga  (child).  The  hammer  used  for  striking  is  called 
bobobo.  The  wooden  support  is  called  ugungan.  a,  6,  l^pet  bnluk,  woman's  skirt 
for  outdoor  wear,  made  from  wild  banana  (bago)  leaTca.  a,  7,  rope,  made  from 
bark  of  bake  tree. 

b,  interior  of  uma,  Sikaute,  Pageh,  showing  firq^aee  and  trophies. 

c,  kalaba,  war  boat  of  Pageh  (model),  and  ngimgaimt,  oar.  Siae  of  original 
50  mm.  long,  2  m.  broad. 


Plate  71.   a,  Taikako,  oldest  village  of  Pageb,  aa  it 

b,  Taikako,  unchanged  portion  of  village,  showing 
bamboo  walks. 

c,  v/ma,  communal  house,  in  Sibaibai,  Pageh. 


today, 
houses  and  elevated 


Plate  72.   a,  women  bathing  at  Taikako,  Pageh. 

b,  immarried  woman.  Seal,  Pageh. 

c,  priest  of  Sibaibai,  Pageh,  bringing  chicken  for  sacrifice. 

Plate  73.  a,  young  men,  Sibaibai,  Pagdu 

b,  boy  playing  on  wooden  xylophone  (tudukat  eigoiao).  Seal,  Pageh. 

c,  young  man  carrying  trough  (htidk)  filled  with  chicken  food.  Seal,  Pageh. 
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HUMAN   TREE-DWELLERS  OF   MALAYA 


By  CASPAR  WHITNEY 


raOTOGKAPBS  WW  THS  AUTHOK  AND  CAPTAIN  G.  B.  CERRUTI 
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FOR    two  days,    through    the    jungle 
tangle  of  interior  Malaya,  I  had  heen 
on  fresh  rhinoeeros  tracks.   Origin- 
ally I  had  found  some  in  Perat  only  to  lose 
them,  and  now  I  found  myself  on  others 
approaching  the  limits  of  the  up-country 
section.   Perak  is  the  most  important^  as  it 
is  the  most  northerly,  of  the  four  Federated 
(British  protected)  States  of  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula.  It  is  also  the  most  mountainous — and 
the  wettest. 
They      told 
me  at  Telok 
Anson, 
where      the 
c  o  as  ting 
steamer 
dropped  me, 
that     Perak 
has  no  true 
rainy    sea- 
son;    but 
some  months 
are      wetter 
than  others, 
and  I  had 
chosen  the 
wettest,  it 
seemed. 

Approach- 
ing from  the 
west  coast, 
Perak  offers 
an  entranc- 
ing view — 
the  irregular 
clearings 
hacked  for 
settlement 
out  of  the 
jungle,  their 
dark  tropi- 
cal edging, 
the  hills  i  n 
the  immedi- 
ate  back- 
ground, and 


farther  away  the  Tongkal  Range, which  helps 
to  give  Malay  its  mountainous  backbone — all 
wooded  to  the  very  top.  The  State  has  half 
a  dozen  peaks  over  5,000  feet  high,  and  I 
had  left  one  of  these.  Gunong  (mount)  La- 
lang,  on  the  west,  as  I  bore  northeasterly 
across  the  head  waters  of  the  Perak  River 
and  over  the  range,  laboriously  journeying 
toward  Keletan,  a  native  state  which  pushes 
into  Patani,  which  again  reaches  northward 

into    Lower 
Siam. 

I  had  set 
out,   in    the 
first    in- 
stance, for  a 
rhino      that 
differs  from 
known   Ma- 
layan varie- 
ties in  hav- 
ing   fringes 
of  hair  on  its 
ears  —  the 
Malayan  it- 
self     being 
the  smallest 
of  the    sin- 
gle -  homed 
species — 
and     which 
was  said,  on 
occasion,   to 
wander 
down  from 
Siam    into 
the  northern 
border  of 
Malay.    But 
my  hunting 
liad  been  un- 
rewarded, 
and  by  now 
I    was     not 
particular 
whether  my 
rhino      had 
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FOR     two   (lays,     tln"oii«rli     tlir    junuU* 
taii*rl**  <^»t'  interior  Malaya.  1  Iia<l  lnM«n 
on   fresh  rliiiHM'eros  trat'ks.    (hiiiiii- 
allv  T  liad  t'oiiiMl  some  in  lN*rak.  onlv  to  ln>«' 
tlieni.   an<l    imw    I    found   invself  on   <»tliei*s 
ap]>roacliintr   the   hinits  of    the   up-eountry 
seeti<Mi.    Perak   is  the  in«»st  ini]»ortant.  a>  it 
is  the  most  northerly,  of  the  four  Fe«h-rat»Ml 
(Hi'itish  protected)  Stat«'s<»f  tlieMalay  l*<-nin- 
sula.    It  is  also  the  most  mountainous — and 
the   wettest. 
Thev       t<>l(l 
me  at  T«*lok 
A  n  s  4)  n  , 
where       the 
V  o  a  s  t  i  n  *x 
s  t  e  a  m  e  r 
(h'o}>l>e(l  me, 
that     IVrak 
lias  no  true 
rainv     st*a- 
son:     hut 
somemonths 
are       wetter 
than  others, 
a  nil  I   ha  <l 
chosen    t  h  e 

wettest,  it 

seemed. 
A]»p^'oach- 

intr  from  the 

west     eoast. 

Perak  offers 

an    enti-ane- 

inj;:     view  — 

the  irretrnlar 

e  1  ('  a  r  i  n  j^s 

hacked      for 

settlement 

out     of     the 

junu'le.  their 

dark     tropi- 
cal  ediiin.iT. 

t  he  hills  in 

the  innnedi- 

a  t  c  ha  c  k - 


^Toun< 


I,  and 


fai-tlici-a\va\  llir  Toiiukal  lJa!!tr»^wlni-]i  li«-l|»'* 
to  t:ivr  Malay  it>  nioU!itai?i<»ii^  W;i**klM»ii«'  :ill 
wooded  lo  :li»'  vci-y  top.  Tlu-  Sr;if»»  !i:i-  li.-iSlf 
a  do/.«n  peaks  ovrr  r».iMMi  f»'»'t  hiirli.  aii«l  I 
had  left  one  of  tlM->e.  <  iiiriotiir  (■"••HiiM  I-"«- 
lanu".  <»n  the  \ve>t.  a>  I  Ixne  iiorllieiiM^-rly 
a<-)-oss  the  head  water^  of  the  iVnik  kiv«-r 
and  ovrr  the  r.-ini:'**.  lal>orioii-{y  j«iiiriit-yiii:r 
t<>\var<l  Keletan.  a  native  >tate  \vlu*'li  |»ii>li«-s 
into  Patani.  wl.ieh  a^raiu  reaehr-  ii«»nli\v.-inl 

Si;iin. 

1    lia«1  M-f 
<»iil.    ill    iIh- 
f  i  r>l      i  II  - 
staiH-t".  f«»r  a 
rliiiio      lliat 
•lilfft'iv   fn»iii 
known    Ma- 
layan  vari«-- 
tu^s    in  hav- 
iiiir     friii!r«-< 
«»f  liairoii  it^ 
fars  —  1 1ll- 
Malayan    il- 
s«'ir       lH-iii«r 
iIm"  >niall«->t 
«>f    lli«-     >iii- 
jfif  -  li«»rnt-«l 

S  |»  •"•"  I  •"S-— 

an«l  \%iii«-li 
was  >;ii«K  «»ii 
•i«*«*a>i«»ii.  1«» 
w  a  n  «l  ••  r 
«l«»wii  ri'oiii 
Si  a  III  iiif«i 
tlit*n«»rlht-rii 
l»o  i"«l  •-  r  «»f 
Malay.  I>iit 
niv  liiintin:!; 
liadlNf-niin- 
r*"  w  a  r«l«-«l. 
and   l»v  ii«>w 

m 

I  ua>  not 
|»arl  i«-iilar 
wlM-tli«-r  my 
rliiii«>       lia«l 
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The  Nose  Flute  Players ;  Bark  Loin-Cloth  and  Head-Band. 


hair  on  its  ears  or  tail.  So  I  was  making  my 
way  toward  the  Telubin  River,  which  runs 
down  to  the  China  Sea  on  the  east,  and  where, 
I  had  been  told  at  Singapore,  rhino  were  re- 
ported to  be  plentiful.  We  had  left  roads, 
and  the  pack  elephants,  half  way  down  on 
the  other  side  of  the  range,  and  were  push- 
ing forward  through  the  jungle  with  five 
Malay  packers,  a  Chinese  cook,  and  a  Tamil 
— eight  of  us  all  told. 

It  was  my  first  experience  with  elephants, 
and  their  agility  and  handiness,  and  the  intel- 
ligence with  which  they  accepted  and  over- 
came unusual  conditions  in  traveling,  amazed 
and  interested  me. .  Without  seeing  it  I 
would  not  have  believed  that  so  large  and 
apparently  clumsy  an  animal  could  be  so 
nimble,  even  shifty,  on  its  feet,  on  the  try- 
ing trails  we  encountered  all  through  the 
valleys  and  up  and  down  the  mountains.    I 


was  gi'eatly  interested,  often 
amused,  at  the  extreme  care- 
f  uln  ess  they  exercised.  Where 
the  path  was  at  all  uncertain 
the  trunk  explored  every  step 
before  the   huge    feet  were 
placed,  with  almost  mathemat- 
ical precision.   And  never  for 
an  instant  was  their  vigilance 
relaxed ;  always  the  trunk  felt 
the  way,  sounding  the  road, 
the  bridge,  the  depth  of  the 
pool  or  stream.    But  perhaps 
their      chmbing      up    steep 
ascents,  and  over  ground  so 
slippery  that    I,   with    hob- 
nailed  shoes,   could  scarcely 
secure  foothold,  impressed  me 
most.     One  instance  of  their 
resourcefulness  especially  sur- 
prised   me.    We    came  to  a 
sharp,  clayey  incline,  at  the 
top  of  which  the   bank  had 
broken  away,  leaving  an  abso- 
lutely sheer  place  about  eight 
feet   in  height.    I  wondered 
how  the  elephants  would  ne- 
gotiate this,   but  it   did  not 
bother  them  as  much  as  me, 
for  the  leader  simply  put  his 
trunk   over   the   top   of   the 
bank,  raising  himself  up  until 
he  got  his  forefeet  on  it,  and 
then  with  trimk  and  forelegs 
dragged  his  great  body  over 
the  edge  until  his  hind  legs 
were  under  him. 
The  elephant  is  not  a  fast  traveler,  though 
he  is  sure  and  of  enormous  strength.   1  never 
saw  one  slip,  and  they  kept  going  even  when 
sunk  belly  deep  in  the  swamp.    Three  miles 
the  hour  was  our  average,  which  fell  to  two 
in  the  hilly  country,  and  in  the  mountains 
I  doubt  if  we  made  over  one  mile  an  hour. 
Each  elephant  carried  six  to  seven  hundred 
pounds  on  fair  roads,  as  a  good  load,  which 
was  reduced  to  four  hundred  pounds  when 
they  began  climbing. 

I  was  without  an  interpreter.  The  one  I 
had  engaged  for  the  trip  died  of  cholera 
before  we  got  beyond  the  settlements,  and 
as  the  rainy  season  is  the  most  unhealthful 
period  for  a  venture  into  the  jungle,  I  was 
unable  to  replace  him.  My  Tamil  servant 
knew  a  few  English  words — knew  them  so 
imperfectly  as  to  put  to  confusion  ever>' 
attempt  at  mutual  understanding. 


4.' 


^ 


After  the  first  couple  of  days  winding  into 
the  hills  past  tin  mines,  the  most  valued 
deposit  in  the  State,  our  trail  through  Perak 
led    across  swamps,  over   mountains,  and 
up    and    down    valleys  —  and    always    in 
mud — sometimes  up  to  knees,  always  over 
ankles.     Once  we  had  got   deep   into  the 
jungle,  a  view  ahead  was   never  possible, 
even  on  top  of  the  moimtains,  because  of 
the  density  of  the  great  forest    And  such  a 
dismal  jungle!  Not  even  a  bird  note:  not  a 
sound  of  any  kind,  save  that  made  by  the 
squashing  of  our   own   feet  in   the    oozy 
going. 

The  interior  of  Malay  is  covered  with  a 
primeval  forest  of  upstanding  trees,  limbless 
to  their  very  tops,  where,  umbrella-like,  they 
open  into  great  knobs  of  foliage,  and  form  a 
huge  canopy  so  thick  that  not  a  ray  of  sun- 
light may  break  through.    Beneath  is  the 
most  luxuriant  and  wettest  vegetation  to  be 
found  on  earth.    Palms,  bamboos,  ferns,  and 
plants  of  rankest  and  endless  variety,  hide 
the  ground  and  rise  to  form   yet  another 
forest  of  smaller  though  thicker  growth ;  while 
rattans  and  vines  and  creeping  things  stretch 


.#c**- 


from  tree  to  tree,  to  make  a  continuous  series 
of  giant  festoons. 

And  the  malarial  smell  everywhere ! 

It  required  a  heavy  rain  to  come  steadily 
through  that  close  canopy ;  but  it  arrived. 
Nor  was  the  rain  needed  to  complete  our 
drenching;  except  for  the  footnig  there  was 
little  appreciable  difference  wading  the  chin- 
deep  streams,  or  plowing  through  the  drip- 
ping jungle  under  that  leaky  canopy.  In- 
deed, the  stream  wading  was  much  to  be 
preferred,  for  only  at  such  times  we  escaped 

the  leeches. 

Leeches  and  hzards  and  centipedes  and 
numberless  other  varieties  of  crawUng  un- 
pleasantness were,  in  fact,  the  only  Uving 
things  I  had  seen  thus  far.    And  of  leeches 
there  were  literally  myriads.  They  fastened 
upon  you  actually  from  crown  to  foot,  as 
you  worked  your  way  through  the  ferns  and 
grasses,  which  reach  high  above  your  head. 
Notwithstanding    carefully    adjusted   put- 
tees and  a  closely  tied  handkerchief,  it  was 
impossible  to  keep  leeches  from  getting  in 
at  the  ankle  and  at  the  neck.    Every  now 
and  again,  we  halted  to  pick  off  those  we 
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could  reach;  and  then  you  could  see  them 
on  all  sides  making  slow  but  persistent  way 
toward  you,  in  alternate  stretchings  and 
hum  pings. 

This  was  not  ideal  country  for  camping, 
as  may  be  imagined.  Dry  ground,  even  a 
dry  log  to  rest  upon,  was  not  to  be  found; 
but  the  shelter  the  Malays  built  each  night 
at  least  protected  us  from  the  unceasing 
rain.  These  were  simply  made,  serviceable 
little  sheds,  constructed  of  the  always  at 
hand  bamboo  and  attap  leaves  in  no  longer 
time  than  it  takes  to  pitch  a  tent.  Here  was 
the  one  occasion  when  the  mud  seemed  a 
blessing,  for  it  proved  a  yielding,  yet  firm 
setting  for  the  four  poles  which  served  as 
corner  posts  and  the  two  longer  ones  placed 
at  each  end  to  support  a  ridge  pole.  Smaller 
bamboo  and,  as  often  as  not,  rattan,  placed 
at  the  sides,  and  bent  and  secured  across 
the  ridge  pole,  completed  the  frame,  over 
which  were  stretched  the  large  and  useful 
leaves  of  the  attap  palm.  Inside,  again, 
corner  posts  with  slats  of  bamboo  laid 
lengthways  made  very  comfortable  beds; 
and,  with  crossway  slats,  stout  benches  for 
our  provisions  and  general  camp  impedi- 
menta: for,  of  course,  it  was  necessary  to 
raise  everything  damagable  above  the  mud. 

So  we  traveled  on  and  on,  looking  for 
tracks,  dragging  ourselves  for  hours,  ankle - 
deep  in  mud,  along  stretches  of  swamp, 
where  the  rhino  feed  appeared  particularly 
tempting  (although  rhino  generally  feed 
early  in  the  morning  and  at  dusk),  or, 
crouched  until  walking  was  all  but  impos- 
sible, sneaking  into  every  more  than  usually 
dense  bit  of  cover  which  suggested  a  pool 
or  a  rhino  bed.  It  was  wet,  cheerless 
work;  and  what  gets  wet  in  that  jungle 
stays  wet.  Except  for  the  water  you  have 
wrung  out  of  them,  the  soaked  clothes  you 
hang  at  night  on  a  bamboo  stake  driven 
deep  into  the  mud  are  equally  as  soaked 
when  you  try  to  put  them  on  again  in  the 
morning  bright-light. 

My  men  did  not  appear  to  take  much  in- 
terest in  the  search  for  rhino;  indeed,  they 
pursued  the  journey  with  great  reluctance, 
for  at  best  the  Malay  is  not  a  hunter;  stalk- 
ing ffame  does  not  appeal  to  him.  He  never, 
by  choice,  hunts  in  the  rainy  season,  but 
takes  the  more  sensible  method  of  sitting 
up  over  an  animaVs  drinking  hole  in  the  dry 
season,  or  over  a  bait.  Besides,  they  stand 
much  in  awe  of  the  rhino,  which  they  rarely 
hunt,  notwithstanding  its  blood  and  horn 


being  worth  almost  their  weight  in  gold  at  the 
Chinese  chemists',  who  use  them  in  mystical 
medical  concoctions.  Once  we  found  plain 
tracks  that  in  due  course  led  down  the  moun- 
tain to  a  rushing,  roaring  stream,  which  we 
could  not  cross,  although  the  tracks  showed 
that  the  rhino  had  at  least  made  the  at- 
tempt, and  nowhere  for  a  mile  down  stream 
could  we  find  signs  on  our  side  that  he  had 
not  succeeded.  This  experience  came  near 
to  stopping  the  expedition,  for  the  Malays 
seemed  determined  to  turn  back,  and  as  I 
was  without  even  the  first  aid  to  communica- 
tion which  my  Tamil  servant  (before  I  sent 
him  back  ill  with  fever)  furnished,  I  had  re- 
course to  looking  pleasant  and  offering  gifts. 
Finally  we  did  go  on,  though  the  Malaya 
had  no  liking  for  it,  and  were  sullen. 
«  «  «  «  • 

There  had  been  days  of  this  kind  of  ex- 
perience, so  that  now,  when  I  had  actually 
come  on  fresh  tracks,  my  thankfulness  was 
both  deep  and  sincere.   At  first  the  tracks 
were  distinct,  and  I  had  no  difficulty  in  fol- 
lowing them,  particularly  where,  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  they  led  through  what 
may  be  called  a  jungle  runway,  which  is  a 
passage  forced  through  the  heaviest  under- 
brush by  the  rhino,  and  of  such  density 
that,  were  you  standing  within  a  half  dozen 
feet,  the  beast  might  go  through  unseen, 
though  not  of  course  unheard.    But  on  this, 
the  second  day,  the  tracks  led  up  hill  from  the 
swampy  land  of  the  valley.  The  rain  was  fall- 
ing unusually  hard,  and  the  water  flowed 
down  the  hillside  almost  in  streams,  making 
it,  of  course,  very  difficult   to  follow  the 
tracks  —  sometimes    entirely    obliterating 
them.   Hence  I  worked  forward  slowly.   I 
had  ceased  to  depend  upon  my  men,  though 
I  kept  two  up  with  me,  leaving  the  others  to 
come  more  leisurely  with  the  packs,  so  that 
at  nightfall  we  camped  where  we  happened 
to  be — which  was  about  as  good  a  plan  as 
any  other,  for  there  was  no  choice  of  camp- 
ing ground  in  that  country. 

All  morning  I  followed  the  tracks  with 
extreme  difficulty,  but  in  the  early  afternoon 
they  led  to  drier  ground,  which  as  it  ap- 
proached the  hilltop  became  more  open,  and, 
far  in  advance  of  my  two  men,  I  pushed  my 
way  along  more  rapidly,  with  all  attention 
f  ocussed  upon  the  tracks,  and  every  hunter's 
sense  tingling  in  exquisitive  alertness.  Sud- 
denly and  noiselessly,  a  something  seemed 
to  dodge  behind  a  tree ;  then  another,  and 
yet  another— and  still  a  fourth — all  in  front 
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and  to  right  and  left  of  me.  I  saw  no  de- 
finite shape — merely  caught  the  gUmpse  of 
a  moving  object  as  the  eye  will,  without 
actually  seeing  it.  I  knew  it  could  not  be  a 
rhino.  As  I  stood,  I  caught  sight  of  a  black- 
topped  head  looking  furtively  at  me  from 
behind  a  tree,  but  it  popped  back  instantly 
on  my  discovery.  Then  another  head  from 
behind  another  tree,  and  again  a  third,  and 


of  half-wild  people,  Sakais,  that  roamed 
the  northern  section  of  Malay.  I  am  a  be- 
liever in  preparedness,  however,  especially 
when  the  atmosphere  is  unfriendly,  as  my 
sullen  party  suggested  it  might  be,  so  1 
backed  against  a  tree,  with  cocked  rifle,  and 
in  addition  to  the  full  half-magazine,  took 
four  cartridges  out  of  my  belt  that  I  might 
have  them  in  hand  did  the  necessity  arise. 


The  Sakai  Women  that  Live  Near  Settlements  Affect  the  Malay  Dress,  but  Decorate  Their  Faces  as 

in  the  Jungle. 


SO  on  until  it  became  a  game  of  hide  and  seek 
with  some  times  several  heads  poked  out, 
turtle  ^ishion,  from  behind  the  concealing 
trees.  I  could  get  but  the  merest  glance,  but 
that  told  me  the  heads  did  not  belong  on 
Malay  shoulders,  and  yet  I  knew  not  what 
they  were,  nor  was  I  prepared  to  see  human 
beings  of  any  kind  in  this  country,  friendly 
or  unfriendly,  although  I  had  heard  tales 


Thus  I  stood  read}^  for  whatever  emergency 
might  come.  There  was  no  movement  on 
the  part  of  my  hidden  watchers,  however, 
other  than  that  the  heads  continued  popping 
out  and  back,  and  from  many  new  quarters, 
keeping  me  busily  watchful.  It  was  the 
most  acute  case  of  rubber-neck  I  have  ever 
developed.  Thus  I  stood  waiting  for  some- 
thing to  happen,  and  impatient  to  exaspera- 
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<MMlM   rr.'irll  :    ;iinl    tlirll     \  oil    roiiM    >♦♦•  ll|f-fll 

oil  ;ill  >"nlr>  iii.'ikiiii:'  >lou  luit  |><'i'xi'.r»*Ttf  w:iy 
tou.'ii'd  \oii.  ill  ;ilt«  rii.Mtc  >t rrTrhi!iLr>  :tik«l 
liimi|>iii'_:>. 

This  \\;is  not  idc.-il  coiintrv  for  «-;mij>iriir. 
.MS  iiinv  1h'  ini;iL:in«Ml.  I>rv  litoiumI.  ♦'V»'|i  a 
<h'v  loLi"  to  i-«'^t  iijHui.  \v;is  not  to  }>♦'  foiiri»l: 
l)ii1  till'  >li('ll(*r  tin*  M.m1;ivs  l»uilt  ♦•;irh  iiitrht 
;it  lr;i>t  jH'otrrtfMl  u>  IVoiii  tlir  im«M-:isiii«r 
I'.'iiii.  TIm'X'  \\rr<'  simply  iiiMdr.  srrv  iri^iihlf 
little  nIhmIs,  (MHistnictrd  of  tlir  iilwrtvs  at 
lininl  1);iiii1m»o  .mikI  ,Mtt;i[»  lenves  in  no  l»>ntf»T 
tiiiM'  tli.Mii  it  t;ikos  to  ]»itrh;i  trnt.  Iler**  was 
tln'  OIK*  <KM';ision  wlirii  tlir  muhI  sr»'tn»^«l  a 
hlt'ssiiiLi".  tor  it  ]m*ov<mI  ;i  vieldinir.  v«*t  tinii 
scttiim'  tor  the   lour  p<>l«'s  w  liirh  s»tv»'«1  as 

(•ol'licr  J)<>sts  .Mini  llirt\\<»  loiii:*'!'  (»n»*s  |>I;»r»*«l 

;it  (*;icli  end  lo  siip]»ort  a  i*idir«*  poK*.  Smalli-r 
l);iinl>o()  ;iiid.  ;is  otD'ii  as  not,  rattan.  pla»-f*«l 
at  tlir  sides.  aii<l  l)ent  and  stM-iireil  arr«»>s 
the  riilii'c  ]M»le,  completed  tlie  tVaTTte.  «>vi-r 
wliirli  were  stret(died  tlie  larize  and  ns«-fiil 
h'jives  ot*  tlie  attap  ]>alm.  Inside.  aursiiiU 
corner  ]K>sts  with  slats  of  hamWoo  taiil 
leiiut  liwavs  made  vej'v  c<mit*ortaUle  W^ls: 
and.  with  crossway  slats,  stout  }>eTirhf*s  for 
<Mir  pr(>visi(Mis  and  uciieral  camp  iriiptdt- 
ineiila:  for.  iA'  (MMirse.  it  was  iiecessai'A'  to 
raise  ev<'i'Vthinu"  damaj^'ahle  ahove  the  mini. 

So  we  traveled  <ui  ami  on.  lookinjr  f«^r 
tracks,  draiininu*  ourselves  for  hoiirs^  aiikl**-- 
deep  in  mud.  aloiiii*  sti*et<dies  <>f  swaiiip^ 
where  the  rhiiK)  iced  appeared  particularly 
teniDlinii*  (althouuh  rhino  n-em'rallv  ft^'^1 
early  in  the  in(H"ninu'  and  at  dusk),  ur^, 
croucheil  until  walkinu*  was  all  hut  im{M>s- 
sihle.  sneakinu'  into  everv  nnu-e  th;in  u>iialliV 
dense  hit  <>f  coxcr  wlli«dl  sULiU'estcil  a  \>*nA 
or  a  rhino  l>ed.  It  was  wet.  chi^i^rless 
work:  and  what  u'ets  wet  in  that  jiiiisrle 
stavs  wet.  lv\ce]>t  for  tln'  water  voii  liave 
wruuLT  out  of  them,  the  soaked  clothes  Voll 
ham:'  Jit  niuht  on  a  hamhoo  stake  driwii 
deep  into  the  mud  are  equally  as  s^kiik**^! 
when  vou  t  rv  to  put  them  on  aLz'aiii  in  tlie 
nHUMiinii'  hriiilit-liiiht. 

]\ly  men  did  not  appi'ar  to  take  iiraeb  in- 
terest in  the  search  foi*  rliiiio;  indet'^l.  tliey 
]Mn"sue<l  the  journey  with  ureat  reliictanre, 
foi'  at  hest  the  Ahalav  is  not  a  hunter:  stalk- 

* 

inn'  pime  do«'s  not  appeal  to  him.  lie  nev«^r. 
1)V  clioicM'.  hunts  in  the  iviinv  sea>oiu  \n\\ 
takes  the  more  seiisihle  ineiho<l  of  sitting? 
np  over  an  animars  drinkiim*  lioK-  in  tin*  «lr\' 
season,  or  over  a  hait.  l>e>ides.  thev  staiul 
much  in  awe  of  the  rhino,  which  thev  nin-lv 
hunt,    not withstjmdinu'  its   Mood  and   liorii 


lH-iii:r%v«»rtli  a1iii4*>t  tlieir  weii:lit  in  g«  Jd  at  the 
Cliiiif'^'' «'li«'iiilst>\  \vh<i  u>e  ihiin  in  mystical 
iiit-iilit-al  «-Mii<-<M-ti<»!is.  <hi<'ewe  foutid  ]daiu 
tnM-k'-tliat  ill  <hieeoiir>e  led  down  the  moun- 
tain to  a  ni>liinir.  i^«ariiiir  stream,  which  we 
«H»iil«l  iii»t  <-nr>s.  aJlhoii^h  the  tracks  showed 
that  the  rhino  ha<l  at  least  made  the  at- 
tt-ni|»t.  ainl  nowhere  for  a  mile  (h»wn  stream 
fHnniiM  w«-  tin«l  si^is  on  our  side  that  lie  had 
not  >n«-«-«-<-«h-<l.  Tljis  <'Xperience  <*ame  near 
to  sto|»|»in*r  the  exjHditioii,  for  the  Malays 
s4f^-nu-«l  •h-tenniiu-^l  to  turn  back,  and  as  I 
wa.>  without  even  lh4'  iirst  aid  to  c<nnmu]iica- 
tioii  whi«-h  my  Tamil  s^^rvant  (hefore  I  sent 
him  lii««-k  ill  with  f4'V4^r)  i'uriiishe«l.  1  had  re- 
eonr>«-  to  UM»kiii«r  pleasant  ainl  (►fferin<r  ^it  ts. 
Fiinallv  we  <lwl  iro  on.  tlnMiirh  tlie  ^lalavs 

ha«l  n«»  liking  f<»r  it.  and  wfi-e  sullen. 

«f  *  ♦  ♦  * 

Thert-  liatl  ImjA-n  <Livs  of  this  kind  of  ex- 

« 

perienee,  ^»  tliat  tiow.  wheii  1  had  a<*tiially 
e«»nie  «»n  fresh  tra<'ks.  mv  thankfidness  was 
ljMi»th  «h-«-|»  an<l  >inme.  At  tii'st  the*  ti'a<dvs 
Wf-re  ilistinet.  an4  I  liad  no  dii1i<'ultv  in  fol- 
lowinir  them.  |»aiiieiiL*irly  where,  for  a  con- 
siili-nil»le  *listaiiee,  tliev  h^l  thr<unj:h  what 

• 

inav  i»e  esill«-«l  a   iunirle  riuiwav.  whiidi  is  a 
|»a.>v>;isrti-  f«»iV4-«l  ihrou^-h  the  heaviest  iinder- 
Ifnish  l»v  the  rhino,   and    of  such    densitv 
that,  were  you  staiulin^  within  a  half  <lozeii 
ft-et,  the  W-Sist   nii;rlit   <ro  tlnvui^h    unseen. 
thoii«5h  not  of  eourst-  unheard.     But  on  this, 
thest'ii-«»n«l*l;iy.t]je  ira<*ks  led  \\\\  hill  from  tht* 
sivampy  laml  of  tiie  valley.  The  rain  was  fall- 
iiisf  nnni^nuillv  li^mL  an<l   the  water  flowed 
fl«»wii  the  hillside  almost  in  streams,  mjikiuir 
it.  iff  e«mi>ie,   verv   diillctilt    to   follow   the 
ti-aekj*  —  ><«»metinK*s     entirelv     ohliteratiiiir 
tli«-ni.    Ileiiee  I   w<»rke<l  forward  sl<»wlv.    T 
lia«l  «-«-a>«-«l  t*»  ^lefM-nd  ui^m  my  men.  th(Miii'h 
1  kept  twii  up  wit)i  in<\  leavin<r  the  others  to 
eonie  nionc  leisurxdy  with  the  )>acks,  so  that 
at  nightfall  we  estiiJjMMl  where  v;e  happened 
t«»  lie — wlii<-h  was  ahont  as  ^ood  a  ]dan  as 
any  f»ther,  for  then^  was  no  eladce  of  eam})- 
inir  sn^»nnd  in  that  <-<uintrv. 

A«l  momin;ir  I  1'o11ow<mI  the  tracks  with 
t-xtn-me  dinieultv.  hut  in  the  earlv  afternoon 
tlii-y  U-«l  to  drier  jrroun<l.  whi<'li  as  it  .m])- 
pnMiifl-lictl  the Ijilho]!  h<*cam<'  nioi-e  op<*n.  ami, 
far  in  a«lvanee<»f  mvtw<»  men,  1  pu>hed  mv 
wav  aloni;  more  rapi<llv.  with  all  attention 
f«»«-ii,>vM'iil  u|N*ii  tlietnieks.aud  every  Inuiter's 
s«-ns<i-  tiii^rliiiir  in  ex<|ui^itive  alertness.  Su<l- 
di-nlv  and  iioi>^-les>lv.  a  soinethinir  s<*eine(l 
tt»  d«»«li!*-  liehind  a  tr4*<^ :  then  anotla-r.  and 
vet  another — and  Mill  a  fourth     all  infnmt 


1 

4 


and  to  I'iu'ht  and  left  <»f  mc  I  >aw  no  de- 
linite  shape  mei'ely  caught  the  ^•liinp>c  of 
a  moviiiLi'  ohject  as  the  eve  will,  without 
a<*tiiallv  seeintr  it.  1  knew  it  «-ould  not  Im*  a 
rhino.  As  1  stood.  I  caught  siuht  of  a  l»lack- 
to]>ped  hca<l  lookinu'  fiu'tively  at  nie  from 
hehind  a  tree,  hut  it  ]>opped  hack  instantly 
on  mv  diseoverv.  TIh'U  another  liead  from 
hehind  another  tree,  and  aii'ain  a  third,  and 


of  half-wild  jM'oplr.  Sakai>.  that  roamed 
the  northern  >ection  of  Maiav.  1  am  a  he- 
liever  in  prepari'dm'>s.  houescr.  opecially 
when  the  atnio>|diere  i>  unfriendly,  as  my 
sullen  party  >UL:'L:"e>ted  it  nii^lil  he.  >o  I 
hacki'tl  airain>t  a  tree,  with  cocked  rillc.  and 
in  a<lditi<»n  to  the  full  half-niaua/ine.  took 
four  cartritlu'cs  out  of  m\  lult  that  I  miuhl 
li.MVf  llii'iii  ill   ii;iii<l  <liil  llii'   iiici»it V  ;irisc. 


V  ^r^V^-  ««"••.  ^ 


The  JSakai  Women  that  Live  Near  Settlements  Affect  the  Malay  Dress,  l)ut  Decorate  Their  Faces  as 

in  the  Jun^'le. 


SO  on  until  it  hecame  a  «iamc  of  hide  and  seek 
with  some  times  several  heads  poked  out. 
turtle  fashi(Ui,  from  Ixdiind  the  eoncealinir 
trees.  I  coidd  uct  hut  the  merest  ti'lance.  hut 
that  ti^ld  me  the  heads  did  not  ImIoiii:*  on 
^lalav  shoulders,  and  vet  I  knew  not  what 
they  were,  nor  was  1  prepared  to  sec  human 
beiiiLi's  of  anv  kind  in  this  <MUintrv,  fiiendlv 
oi-   inifriendlv.  alt  hoimh    I    had    heard   tales 


Thus  T  stood  rea<lv  for  whatever  emerir<'ticv 
mii!'hl  come.  There  was  no  movement  on 
the  part  of  my  hidden  watchers,  however, 
other  than  t  hat  the  heads  continued  p<.>p|>inL:* 
out  and  ha<d\.  and  from  many  new  <|uai'ters. 
kecpini:'  nu'  hu>ily  watchtul.  il  was  the 
most  acute  ca>e  <►!'  ruhher-iieck  I  ha\(*  ever 
devehjped.  'i'lius  1  >1ood  waitiliLT  for  sonie- 
thini:'  to  happen,  and  impat  ieiil  to  exaspera- 
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tion  aft^r  ten  minutes  of  this  rubl>eriiiggame 
that  nothing  did  happen. 

At  last  came  my  two  Malays.  The  heads 
now  all  popped  out  and  stayed  out,  but  no 
body  followed  from  behind  the  trees.  As  he 
took  in  the  situation^  Jin  Pari,  my  head  man, 
pointed  energetically  at  the  heads  and  re- 
peated over  and  again  ^'Sakai" — by  which  I 
learned  I  had  indeed  fallen  in  with  the  tree- 
dwelling  aborigines  of  Malaya. 

Some  long-range  conversation  was  now 
begun  between  my  Malays  and  the  heads, 
and  finally,  with  evident  hesitation,  a  man 
stepped  from  behind  one  of  the  trees,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  was  joined  by 
others,  until  there  were  eight  of  them  grouped 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  away,  regarding  us  with 
very  apparent  suspicion.  Except  for  a  small 
loin  covering,  they  were  naked,  and  some 
of  them  painted  in  fantastic  figures.  More 
long  range  talk  followed,  and  the  strangers^ 
voices  sounded  curiously  high  and  nasal. 
Several  minutes  more  of  jabber,  and  my 
men  started  toward  the  Sakais,  who  im- 
mediately darted  back  in  trepidation,  and 
would  have  fled  had  not  the  Malays 
stoppc^i,  and,  I  judge,  shouted  friendly 
messages  to  them.  Back  and  forth,  with 
long  intervals,  this  shouting  continued  for 
fully  an  hour.  Mean  time,  as  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  hold  conversation  with 
any  one,  I,  of  course,  had  no  actual  knowl- 
edge of  what  they  were  saying ;  but  I  sur- 
mised the  strangers  feared  us,  and  that  the 
Malays  were  endeavoring  to  pacify  them. 

By  this  time  the  remainder  of  my  party 
had  arrived,  and  a  general  babel  ensued. 
Finally,  with  one  accord,  the  Sakais  disap- 
peared, and  one  of  my  men  went  forward, 
carrying  rice,  which  he  deposited  at  the 
base  of  a  tree  where  the  strangers  had 
been  standing.  Then  he  returned  to  us.  In 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  the  Sakais  came  back, 
their  numbers  greatly  augmented,  took  away 
the  rice,  and  replaced  it  with  some  roots  and 
other  things  which  looked  like  vegetables  or 
fruit. 

It  was  early  in  the  afternoon  when  I  had 
first  sighted  the  Sakais,  but  what  with  pala- 
ver and  exchange  of  gifts  and  long-range 
conversation,  dusk  came  upon  us  while  we 
tarried.  I  had  not  forgotten  the  rhino, 
but  I  had  not  quite  found  myself  in  these 
new  surroundingrs  and  thought  best  to  make 
haste  slowly.  Moreover,  I  was  sincerly  glad 
for  the  opportunity  of  seeing  something  of 
these  Sakais,  for  I  knew  they  are  a  people 


A  Good-lookinsr  Type  of  Young:  'Woman  in  Gala  Costume, 

Showing:  Bark  Loin-Cloth,  Necklaces  of  Seeds  and 

Animal  Teeth,  Hair  Combs,  and  ArmleU. 

about  whom  almost  nothing  is  known,  and 
of  whom  only  one  white  man — an  Italian — 
Captain  G.  B.  Cerruti,  has  made  a  study. 

They  seemed  to  be  very  curious,  and 
quite  desirous  of  watching  us,  but  were  shy 
of  our  approaching  them.  They  hung  on  the 
edge  of  our  camp,  maintaining  a  constant 
jabber  with  my  Malays.  With  a  thought  of 
getting  better  acquainted,  I  went  toward 
them,  but  they  fled  precipitately,  and  al- 
though I  walked  after  them,  they  never  per- 
mitted me  to  get  near.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  my  rifle,  perhaps,  might  be  a  bar  to 
closer  acquaintance,  so  I  went  back  to 
camp  and  laid  it  down — taking  the  precau- 
tion to  unload  it  and  keep  on  my  cartridge 
belt — the  Sakais  curiously  following  like  a 


A  Type  of  Sakai  Found  West  of  Perak  River. 

flock  of  birds,  all  reappearing  at  a  distance 
of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  in  open  sight,  so  soon 
as  I  reached  camp.  But  I  got  no  nearer 
them  without  the  rifle  than  with  it.  Always, 
so  soon  as  I  started  toward  them,  they  dis- 
appeared, evidently  keeping  close  watch  of 
me,  because  as  I  retraced  my  steps  they 
were  visible  again. 

Determined  to  stop  in  the  vicinity  until  I 
should  learn  a  little  more  of  these  people,  I 
moved  up  the  hill  to  get  out  of  the  mud- 
hole  in  which  we  had  camped,  and  discovered 
a  tree  with  what  at  flrst  sight  appeared  a 
strange  new  growth,  but,  on  close  inspec- 
tion, developed  into  a  rude  tiny  house,  with 
a  small  head  and  beady  eyes  peering  at  me 
from  its  platform.  Farther  on  was  another 
tree-house,  and  near   it  several  others.    I 


motioned  my  Malays  to  stop  here,  but  our 
camping  preparations  raised  such  a  commo- 
tion among  the  Sakais  hovering  on  our  van, 
that  in  order  to  mollify  them  we  moved  on. 

These  houses  are  built  in  forked  trees, 
from  eight  to  twelve  feet  above  the  ground, 
and  reached  by  bamboo  ladders,  which  are 
hoisted  at  will.  The  house  itself  is  very  much 
of  the  kind  of  shack  we  put  up  for  each 
night's  shelter,  except  that  the  flooring  is 
lashed  together  piece  by  piece  and  bound 
securely  to  the  tree  limbs  with  rattan — the 
sides  and  top  covered  with  attap.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  continuous  rain  and  semi-dusk 
of  the  jungle  made  it  impossible  for  me 
to  secure  photographs  of  these  houses. 

I  spent  a  couple  of  days  in  the  vicinity, 
even  climbed  the  frail  bamboo  ladder  into 
one  of  their  houses,  keeping  my  rifle  slung 
over  my  shoulder,  however,  lest  some  of 
the  Sakais  opposed  my  intrusion  with  the 
blow-guns  many  carried.  But  I  never  got 
nearer  than  twenty  feet  or  so  of  an  indi- 
vidual, though  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
examining  their  blow-guns  and  darts,  and 
their  various  bamboo  ornaments,  which, 
through  signs  and  gifts,  I  got  them  to  de- 
posit on  the  ground  for  my  inspection — they 
always  retreating  as  I  drew  near.  They 
grew  increasingly  generous  in  their  presents 
in  return  for  my  gifts  to  them ;  yet,  always 
the  same  method  of  presentation  had  to  be 
followed.  I  never  could  get  within  arm's 
reach  of  them. 

These  men  of  the  woods  (Orang-utang)  or 
Sakai,  as  more  commonly  they  are  known, 
are  the  aborigines  of  Malaya,  and  to  be 
found  in  greatest  numbers  in  the  northern 
part  of  Perak  east  of  the  river  of  that 
name — the  Sakai  population  is  estimated,  I 
believe,  at  about  five  thousand.  They  are  a 
smallish  people,  of  lighter  complexion  than 
the  Malays,  though  not  nearly  so  pleasing 
to  the  eye.  Indeed,  they  are  far  from  comely. 
They  have  no  idols,  no  priests,  no  places  or 
things  of  worship,  no  written  language,  and 
their  speech  is  a  corrupted  form  of  Malay. 
They  live  in  small  settlements,  invariably  in 
trees  if  in  the  jungle,  with  no  tribal  head. 
But  though  an  altogether  uncivilized  people, 
by  no  means  are  they  savage.  It  is  a  simple, 
unwarlike  race,  so  raided  by  the  Malays,  in 
times  mostly  gone  now  that  British  influ- 
ence has  spread  throughout  the  Peninsula, 
that  they  are  exceedingly  shy  of  all  stran- 
gers; and  particularly  fearful  of  chance 
Malays  in  the  forests.    There  are,  however. 
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tion  ;it*t«*r  t»*n  ini!in!»»sof  this  rulilH-riiijrjPtiiie 
tliat  not  hill*;  (lid  ha|»|M*ii. 

At  Ia>t  <-aTii»»  my  two  Malay>.  TIm-  1u-5m1s 
now  all  {»op{»*Ml  out  aii«l  Mavi-il  «iiit.  Kiit  iio 
IhhIv  tollowrd  from  )N*hin<l  tin-  lr«-«->.  As  h<* 
took  ill  tli«'  >it nation. .liii  Pari,  iiiv  lu-ad  niaiu 
))oint<Ml  fiiiTj^rtirally  at  tin-  lu-a«l>  an«l  r«*- 
|M'at»Ml  oviT  and  amiin  "Scikai"* — \*y  wliirli  I 
Naiiird  I  had  indiM»«l  fallen  in  with  thetrtn*- 
dwfUiiiLr  Ji^MU'itrines  of  Ahdava. 

Sonit'  lonir-nniire  t-onvi-rsiition  was  now 
bf^^un  hrtween  inv  Malavs  and  the  heads 
and  finallv.  with  eviileiit  hesitation,  a  man 
ste|»|Md  from  Indiind  one  of  the  tn-es.  and 
ill  tlie  rour>e  of  a  few  ininuti's  was  joiiH'd  by 
others,  until  there  wereei*rhtofthem«a^>u|ie<l 
fit'tv  <»r  sixty  ft*et  awav.  retntnliiiir  ns  with 
very  apparent  suspieion.  Exeept  for  a  small 
loin  <*overinir.  thev  were  iiaketl.  and  S4»iiie 
of  them  painted  in  fantastie  fisrnres.  More 
lonir  ranjre  talk  foUowetL  ami  the  stranjrers" 
voices  sounded  eurioiLslv  hi«rh  ami  nasal. 
Seviral  minutes  more  of  jahln-r.  ami  my 
men  started  toward  tlie  Ssikais.  who  im- 
mediately darted  iKiek  in  trepi«httion.  and 
would  have  Hed  had  not  tlie  Malays 
stoppi-d.  and.  I  jiid«.r«'.  sln»utefl  friendly 
messair«»s  to  them.  R-iek  and  forth,  with 
loiii^  intervals,  this  shoiitin«;  eoiitiniietl  for 
fully  an  hour.  Mean  time,  as  it  was  im- 
possiMe  for  me  to  hold  iimyersjition  with 
aiiv  one.  I.  of  eours4'.  had  iioaetual  kiiowl- 
edire  ot  what  they  wen*  s;iyin!r:  hut  I  snr- 
niixMl  the  stranirers  fean-tl  us.  and  that  the 
Malsiys  were  endeayorin«r  to  jKieify  them. 

Hv  this  time  the  rt*maiiider  uf  mv  iwiii^y 

*  .    ■        . 

had  arrived,  and  a  irenend  Iwdn-l  eiisiunl. 
Finally,  with  one  aeeonL  the  Sakais  di.s;i|>> 
peared,  and  one  of  my  men  went  forward, 
earryintr  rie€*.  whieh  he  dejuisite^l  at  the 
l>ase  of  a  tr»»e  where  the  stninsrers  had 
Keen  staiidinir.  Then  he  retunietl  to  us.  In 
t(>n  or  tifteen  minutes  the  ^cikais  eaine  Viaek, 
their  innnlM»rs  «rre:itlyau!nneiite«Ltoi»kaway 
the  riee.  and  replaeeil  it  with  s«ime  nints  and 
other  thinirs  whieh  hi«ike«l  like  vej^etahles  or 
fruit. 

It  was  «*arly  in  the  aftemcHin  when  I  had 
first  siirhted  th»'  Sakais  hnt  what  with  |^da- 
vi'r  and  exrhantr«»  of  «nfts  and  loii«f-i:nn*ie 
eon  Vernation.  du>k  eanie  ii|Nin  us  while  we 
tarried.  1  had  not  fonri»tten  the  rhino, 
l»ut  1  had  tiot  «|uite  fiMind  niysidf  in  tlH*se 
new  surroundinir**  an«l  thou«rlit  In-st  to  make 
li.iste  slowlv.  Mon»oyer.  I  was  siiieerlv  jrlad 
tor  the  opportimity  of  sin'inir  S4imethiiiir  «*f 
these  Sakais.  for  1   knew  they  a i"e  a  piMiple 


A  Good-looking-  Type  of  Young:  Woman  in  Ciala  Costume, 

Showing  liark  Loin-Cloth,  Necklaces  of  Seeds  and 

Animal  Teeth,  Hair  Combs,  and  Armlets, 

al>oiit  whom  almost  not]iiii«j:  is  knowti,  and 
of  whom  only  one  white  man — an  Italian — 
Captain  (i.  H.  Cerruti,  has  made  a  study. 

They  seemed  to  l>e  very  curious,  and 
<|uite  desirous  of  wat(diin«^  us.  hut  were  shy 
of  our  approaching;  them.  Thev  hunir  on  the 
iHl«rt*  of  our  eanip,  niaiiitaiiiiiitr  a  constant 
jahber  with  mv  Malays.  With  a  thoujrht  of 
«rettin<r  hitter  j.<Mjuaiiite<l.  I  went  towanl 
them,  hut  they  lied  precipitately,  ami  al- 
tliou;rh  1  walked  after  them,  they  never  per- 
mitted me  to  u-et  near.  It  o<Mnirred  to  me 
that  tny  rifle,  ]K*rliaps.  miirlit  he  a  har  to 
elos4*r  a<*«juaint;nice.  so  I  went  ha<'k  to 
camp  and  laid  it  <lown — takiiiir  the  precau- 
tion t<»  unload  it  and  keei)  on  mv  <*artridire 
iK'lt — ^the  Sakais  curiously  followintr  like  a 
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A  Type  of  Sakai  Found  West  of  Perak  River. 


flock  of  birds,  all  reappearing?  at  a  distance 
of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  in  o])en  si«rht,  so  soon 
as  1  reacluMl  camp.  Kut  I  jjfot  no  nearer 
them  without  the  riHe  tluin  with  it.  Always, 

• 

so  soon  as  I  started  toward  tlu»in,  thev  dis- 
a]>peared,  evidently  kt»epin*r  close  watch  of 
me,  liecause  as  I  retraced  mv  stei>s  thev 
wer(^  visible  a<i;iin. 

Determined  to  stop  in  the  vicinity  until  T 
should  learn  a  little  more  of  tln*se  people,  I 
moved  up  the  hill  to  tret  out  of  tlu»  mud- 
hole  in  which  we  hnd  camped. and  discovered 
a  tr<'e  with  what  at  first  siirht  appeared  a 
stranj^e  new  j^rowth,  hut.  on  clo>e  inspe<*- 
tion,  developeil  into  a  rude  tiny  house,  with 
a  small  head  and  hea<lv  eves  p<'erinir  Jit  nu^ 

«  •  I  ' 

from  its  ])latforni.  Farther  on  was  another 
tree-house,   and   ne.ir    it   several  others.     1 


inotioiH'd   inv  Malavs  t<>  stop   here.  Imt    our 

•  ft  I 

<*ampinLi' preparations  raix'd  >ucli  a  cniiimo- 
tion  ainoiiir  the  Sakais  ho\«'rini,''  on  our  van, 
that  in  or«lcr  to  iiHillit'v  theiii  we  nio\r(l  on. 

• 

These  houses  are  built  in  toi'ked  trees, 
from  ei^lit  to  twelve  t'ect  ab(>ve  the  u'round, 
and  reacluMl  bv  baml»oo  ladders,  which  arc 

ft 

lioisted  at  will.    The  Ikmisc  itself  i>  verv  much 

ft 

(►f  the  kind  (►!*  siiack  we  put  up  tor  each 
niirbt's  shelter,  except  that  the  tlootiiiLT  is 
hislied  toLTcther  piecM'  by  piece  ami  bouiul 
securely  to  the  tree  limbs  with  rattan  the 
sides  and  top  covered  with  attap.  rnt'oi-tu- 
natelv,  the  c<mtinuous  rain  ami    senii-dusk 

ft 

of  tin*  junufle  made  it  impossil>le  for  mc 
to  secure  ])hotoi;ra]>lis  of  these  lumses. 

T  spent  ji  couple  of  days  in  the  vicinity, 
even  climbed  the  frail  l>ainb(K)  la<lder  into 
one  of  their  houses,  keeping"  my  I'itle  sluiii^ 
over  mv  shoulder,  liowever,  lest  some  t»f 
the  Sakais  opposed  my  intrusion  with  the 
bl(»w-t^uns  many  carried.  l>ut  I  never  «;ot 
nean*r  than  twenty  feet  (h*  so  of  an  indi- 
vidual,  thouu'h  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
examinini^  their  blow-u:uns  and  darts,  and 
their  various  bamboo  ornaments,  which, 
throuLi'h  sipis  and  irifts.  I  tifot  them  to  de- 
posit on  the  LCfound  for  my  inspection-  they 
always  reti-eatiiiLT  as  I  drew  near.  They 
^rew  increasin^'ly  n'cnei'ous  in  their  prex'iits 
in  return  for  my  irifts  to  them:  vet,  always 
the  same  niethcMl  of  ])resentatioii  had  t<>  be 
followed.  I  never  could  get  within  arm's 
reach  of  tliem. 

These  men  of  the  wo(m1s  {( )rani''-utan«^)  or 
Sakai,  as  more*  (*onmionlv  thev  are  known, 
are  tlie  ab<n"iuines  of  Malaya,  and  to  l)e 
foiiml  in  jjfreatest  numlM'rs  in  the  mn'thern 
part  of  Pei-ak  east  (►f  the  river  of  that 
nanu» — the  Sakai  populati<m  is  estimated,  \ 
believe,  at  about  live  thousand.  Thev  are  a 
stnallish  pe<>ple,  of  litihter  complexion  than 
the  Malavs,  thouu'h  not  nearlv  so  pleasini^ 
to  the  ev<'.    Indeed,  thev  are  far  from  comely. 

•  ft  ft 

They  have  no  idols,  no  pi'iests,  no  places  or 
thinu-s  of  worship,  no  wi'itt<'n  Ian  Linage,  and 
their  sjx'cch  is  a  corrupted  form  of  Malay. 
Thev  live  in  small  settlements,  invai'iablv  in 

•  ft 

trees  if  in  the  junule.  with  no  tribal  hea<l. 
But  tliouuh  an  altou'ether  miei\  ili/ed  people, 
by  no  means  are  they  savage.  It  is  a  sini|>le, 
unwarlike  race,  so  raided  bv  the  Malavs.  in 
times  mostlv  u'one  now   that     r>riti>li   intlu- 

ft         1  ' 

em*e  has  sprea<l  throimlnnit  llie  Peninsula, 
that   they  are  exceedinn'l v  shv  of   all   stran- 

•  •        •  • 

jrcrs:  and  ]>art ieulai'ly  fearful  of  chance 
Malays  in  tin*  forests.     There  ai'e,  however, 
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groups  of  Sakai  living  on  the  outskirts  of 
Malayan  settlements  tliat  have  lost  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  their  timiditv,  and  these 
have  adopted  the  Malayan  sarong  (skirt);  but 
in  the  jungle  their  full  dress  costume  consists 
of  a  small  piece  of  cloth^  pounded  out  of 
tree  bark,  wrapped  about  the  loins  of  the 
adult  men  and  women,  while  young  men 
and  women  and  the  children  pursue  the 
course 'of  their  untrammeled  wav  clothed 
only  in  nose-sticks,  earrings,  armlets,  and  hair 
combs.  The  women,  in  fact,  are  much  given 
to  adorning  themselves  with  these  things, 
and  employ  a  lighter  quality  of  bark,  which 
they  decorate  in  black  dots  and  lines,  to  bind 
their  hair.  I  marveled  at  the  number  of 
combs  one  woman  would  use,  but  the  reason 
is  the  very  unromantic  one  that  many  combs 
they  believe  to  be  preventive  of  disease. 

Both  men  and  women  decorate  their  faces, 
and  some  times  their  bodies,  mostly  in  a  pale 


As  They  Grow  Older  the  Women  Lose  Whatever  Good 

May  Have  Had. 


yellow  with  flower  and  line  or  zigzag  pat- 
terns. Some  times  they  stripe  themselves 
after  the  manner  of  zebra  markings;  again 
in  spots  like  the  leopard.  They  seek  to 
make  their  appearance  as  terrifying  as  pos- 
sible to  embolden  them  on  their  journeys 
against  the  wind,  to  which  they  attribute 
every  ill  that  befalls  them.  Lightning,  diun> 
der,  rainbows — all  such  heavenly  phenomena 
are  regarded  as  the  messengers  of  the  ^bad 
ghost  ^  of  the  wind,  from  whcMn  they  trem- 
blingly implore  detiveraneeL  They  are  ex- 
cessively superstitions,  and  on  occasions  of 
fright  the  women  offer  lighted  eoals  and 
bundles  of  their  children's  hairs,  while  the 
men  shoot  poisoned  darts  from  their  blow- 
guns  in  the  general  eodeaviK'  to  propitiate 
the  evil  gods. 

Here,  deep  in  the  jm^e  of  Malay,,  did  I 
at  last  in  the  Far  ^ist  find  a  people  for 
whom  the  legend  ^made  in  Germany^  had 

no  ggnificanee;  all  their  ar- 
ticles €i  <Nmament  (save  the 
necklace.^  which  is  composed 
of  seeds  and  animals^  teeth) 
and  utility  are  constnieted 
entirely  of  the  ubiqnitons 
bamboo,  as  is  the  blow-gun^ 
called  snmpitan.  This  *^''gnn'^ 
is  a  pipe  about  an  inch  and 
one  half  in  diameter  and  six 
and  one  half  feet  in  length; 
the  bore,  drilled  most  accur- 
ately, is  quarter  inch,  and  the 
darts  nine  inches  in  length, 
about  the  eireumference  of  a 
heavy  darning  needle,  sharp- 
ened at  one  end,  and  poisoned. 
With  these  they  secure  all  the 
meat  they  eat  in  the  jungle: 
birds,  monkeys^  snakes,  liz- 
ards* They  also  have  knives 
made  of  bamboo,,  with  which 
they  cut  loots^  herbs,  and 
fruits*  1  was  amazed  at  the 
marksmanship  of  the  Sakai 
with  these  blow-gnns:  fre- 
quently 1  saw  them  hit  with 
precision  and  repeated  accu- 
racy small  targets  fall  sixty 
feet  distant;  and  they  ap- 
peared able  to  drive  a  dart  in- 
to the  crawling  flesh  of  lizard 
so  far  as  it  could  be  seen.  I 
did  not  see  them  gunning  for 
Looks  They  Iccches :  from  any  visible  sign 

to  the   contrarv,   the  leeches 
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did    not    seem 

to  bother  them. 

At     the    same 

time  I  observed 

they  were  cau- 
tious      about 

drinking      the 

stagnant  jungle 

water,  and  that 

they  would  go 

far  to  fill  their 

buckets,  which 

were       hollow 

bamboo   about 

three  feet  long 

and  four  inches 

in       diameter, 

from  the  valley 

streams.    They 

seemed  fond  of 

music,  if  con- 
tinuous    effort 

may  be  ac- 
cepted as  in- 
dication   of    a 

musical      soul, 

and    the    girls 

twanged  a  not 
unpleasantly 
queer  tune  on 
a  crude,  two- 
stringed,  hol- 
low instrument. 
Once  1  saw  a 
man  with  a 
kind  of  flute, 
which  he  blew 
shrilly  with  his 
nose. 

The  woman 
has  the  entire 
management  of 
the  domestic 
economy,  and  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
man's  establishment  without  other  cere- 
mony than  climbing  the  ladder  leading  to 
his  castle  in  the  air.  But  the  preliminary 
courtship  is  unique;  the  girl  (she  is  usually 
twelve  to  fourteen)  is  decorated  in  patterns 
of  red,  yellow,  and  black  flowers,  and  is 
then  prepared  for  the  struggle  with  her 
wooer,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the 
"Bundlers" — only  the  Sakai  girl  is  with- 
out the  help  of  raiment  to  aid  in  her  de- 
fense of  maidenly  virtue.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  details  of  the  Bundlers'  custom,  but 
the  well-chaperoned  Sakai  maiden  is  sup- 


The  Patriarch  Whose  Tree-Hoose  I  Imraded. 


posed  to  successfully  resist  the  '•man  of 
the  woods"  for  a  good  twelve  hours:  after 
which  period  she  submits  nnprotestingly  to 
her  lover's  embraces,  and  in  due  course 
climbs  iiis  bamboo  ladder. 

And  alwavs,  so  far  as  mv  observations 
went,  men  and  women  appeared  to  share 
toil  and  fruits  of  the  chase  in  common. 
They  are,  in  truth,  the  only  genuine  social- 
ists that  I  have  yet  discovered.  They  di- 
vide their  blessings  and  share  one  another's 
sorrows.  Apropos  of  which  latter  I  am  not 
likely  soon  to  forget  the  funeral  I  witnessed 
of  a  Sakai  who  died  the  morning  I  broke 
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!n'«»iil»'*  «»f  S;ik;u  liviiitr  on  i1h'  nui>kir!>  of 
.M:il:iv:iii  ><-ttl<'iiii'iil^  t  icit  li;i\r  lo-t  ;i  run- 
>i«Ii-nili|i-  :iiiioiiiii  «»f  t  li«'ii'  lijiii<lit  V.  ;ni<l  t  lirsc 
li:iVf;i<lii|il«-fl  |||«*  M;i];iy;iii  ytirunf/  (^kirl):  l»ul 
III  ilif- jmitfli*  tlii'ir  full  <lr«*>>  «o-t  mnr  <Miivi>t> 
«»r  a  <>iii:ill  |»i«-«-<'  of  riolli.  ]mhiim1«m1  mit  of 
lr«M'  liark.  \\ni|»|MMl  alMnit  ili<*  lnni>  of  llir 
:ii|iilt  iiM-ii  and  woiih-ii.  wliiN*  xoiiiili'  nini 
aii«l  \Vfiiii«-ii  aii<l  tli«*  rliiMrcti  |Mn*^iH'  the 
••I  III  I'M-  of  ilii'ir  mitratiiiiM'lrd  \\;i\  tIoiImmI 
•  »iily  ill  iiiiM-->!i«-k>.  eari'ini:^.  ;jrml«'t>.  nnd  li;iir 
••oiiili^.  Tlu* \voin«*ii.  ill  f;H-t.  ;ii*r  miicli  i^ivni 
Im  ailiiriiiiiir  tlu'iii>#*lv«'s  \\illi  tln>c  tliinu's. 
ami  ••iii|il<iy  a  liirlit*'!*  <in;i)il\  of  )»;irk.  wliirli 
llii-v  i|«-i-ii|-;it«'  ill  l»la<*k  <l<»ls  i[]\i\  lines,  to  hind 
llii-ir    hair.      I    iiiarveled   .mt    the   innidM-r    nt* 

«*<»|||lis  o||«'  woman   \Voul<l  n>e.  hut  the  l*e.'|>(>n 

i>  till*  viTV  iiiii-oiiiaii!i<*  oije  tli.Mt  jn.Mn\  e(>nihs 
llii'V  liflii-vi'  to  \k'  |»r<'Veiitive  <»!'  di>ease. 

I^otli  nii'ii  aiul  wonie])  de<-(»rnle  t  heii*  Incos, 
ami  MHiii-  tiiiH-s  their  l><Mlie>.  nmstly  in  a  [>,de 


As  They  <ir«»w  <  »ldt-r  thtr  Women  l.nst-  Wli.itever  (if)(>cl  L(><»l;s  'I  hey 
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yellow  with  llowej-  ainl  lini*  or  ziirzair  |»;it- 
te!n>.  Some  tilMe>tliey  >trii»e  tliern>elves 
attei'  tile  niami'T  of  zeln'a  niarkini:>:  a^ain 
in  spots  like  the  leo|»ar(l.  They  setdv  to 
make  tln'ir  apjM'arance  as  tei'iMfviiiir  ns  pos- 
siMe  to  eml>olden  them  on  tiieir  joui'lievs 
aiiaiiist  the  wind,  to  wliieli  the\-  atti'ihnte 
e\(')*y  ill  that  het'alN  them.  Liuhtniii^.  thun- 
dei'.  raiidjows  all  >indi  heaveidy  phenomena 
•are  reuaj'ded  as  the  iih's>eiiu<*i's  of  the  "had 
iihost  "  ol*  the  wind.  rr<nn  whom  they  treiii- 
Minulv  imnloi'e  deli vei-a nee.  Thev  are  I'X- 
eessively  snpetst  it  ions.  an<l  on  oecasioiis  of 
tVinht  the  women  ot'f^T  lighted  coals  and 
lnmdles  of  their  eliildren's  liaii's.  while  the 
men  shoot  ]»oisone(l  darts  from  their  hlow- 
ii'iins  in  the  ueinTal  en(U*av<»r  to  propitiate 
the  evil  ti'oils. 

Here,  deep  in  the  jiuiu'le  of  Malay,  did  I 
at  last  in  the  Far  Kast  lind  a  people  for 
whom  tlie  leii'end  ••nia<le  in  (Jermany"  had 

nc)  siii*nifieanee;  all  their  ar- 
tides  of  ornament  (save  the 
n(M'klae<',  which  is  composed 
of  seeds  and  animals*  teeth) 
and  utility  are  <'onstrin'te<l 
entirely  of  the  iihiipiitous 
hamhoo,  as  is  the  hlow-'uun. 
<\Mlled  sum]>itan.  This  ••uMin"' 
is  a  pi|n'  abont  an  inch  and 
one  half  ill  diameter  and  six 
and  one  half  feet  in  lentrtli; 
the  hoi'e.  drilled  most  a«'cur- 
at(dy,  is  (piart<'r  inch,  and  the 
tlarts  nine  in<dies  in  lenirth. 
alxMit  the  cir<Mimfe]'eiice  of  a 
heavy  darninu"  needle,  shai-p- 
ene(l  at  oneend.and  poisoned. 
With  these  they  >ecu]"e  all  the 
meat  thev  eat  in  the  innu'le: 
hir<ls.  moid^'t'vs.  snakes,  liz- 
ards. Thev  also  have  knives 
made  of  hand)oo.  with  which 
they  cut  roots,  herhs.  and 
fruits.  I  was  amazetl  at  the 
mafksnninship  of  the  Sakai 
with  these  hlow-^uns:  fre- 
<inenlly  I  saw  them  hit  with 
pi'ecision  and  repeated  aceu- 
racv  small  taruets  fnll  sixtv 
h'ct  di>tant  ;  and  they  ap- 
pearetl  ahle  to  drive  a  dai't  in- 
to the  crawhni:*  lle>h  of  li/ard 
so  far  as  it  (Mudd  he  st-eii.  I 
did  not  see  them  Li'imninir  for 
leeches:  from  anv  visihie  siL*"!! 
to   the    i'ontrarv,    tlie   leeciies 


dill  m  it  seem 
tolx»ther  them. 
At  the  s;tiiie 
time  1  oh^-rved 
tlii-v  wi-n-  <-au- 
tious  alKiiit 
driiikinir  tli«' 
>ta«riiaiil  jiiiiirle 
water,  and  that 
tlifv  WiiiiM  ifo 
far  Xtf  till  their 
Imekets.  whu-h 
w«'n-  liollow 
IkiiiiInni  alioiit 
thn-e  f«M-t  h»ii<f 
aiul  four  im-hes 
in  diaiiM'ter. 
fnmi  tilt*  valh'V 

• 

stn*aiii>.    Thev 

• 

.s4-eme«l  fiiiiil  «»f 
miisie.    if    e<iii- 
tiniioiis     effort 
iiiav      Iw      ae- 
ce|»t«Ml    as    iii- 
clieatioii     <if    a 
miisii-al       soul, 
ami    th«-     irirls 
twantfi'd  a  not 
un|»l«'asantly 
f|iu-«'r   tune    on 
a    eriuh".    two- 
striii!r«-d.      hol- 
low instrument. 
Uii«-e    1    s;iw    a 
man      with      a 
kiml     of    Hute. 
wliii-h    h«'  lih'W 
shrill V  with  his 
llos«\ 

Tlu*  woman 
has  till-  entire 
mana,ir«*ment  of 
the       tl«»niestie 

e«-onomv.  and  is  plaeed  at    the   head  of  the 
man's    ••stal»li>hineiit     without    other    cere- 
monv  than  rlinihiirjf  the   latlder   leading*  to 
liis  easlle  in  the  air.     r»ut    the   pj-eliminary 
eourtship  is  unique:  tlie  <^ii-l  (>he  is  ustially 
twelve  to  f<iurte<*ii|  is  decollated  in  patterns 
of    red.   vellovv.  and    hla<-k    llower-.   and    is 
th«'n   prepared    for    the   >tiMeji:le    with    her 
w<MK*r.  Minu'what   after    the   niamiei-  of  the 
"Hundlers"-   onlv   the  Sakai    t:irl   i<    with- 
iiut  tlu-   li«-l|i  of  niiiiient    to  aid    in    liei-  de- 
ft-ii'i*' «if  maidenly  virtue.    I  :im  not  familiar 
with  th«ditailsof  th«*  r.undhrs' ciwtom.  hut 
the  well-rhaperoiied  Sakai    m.iideti    is   sup- 


The  Patrianh  Whoso  frcc-l louse*  I  Invaded. 


jM)>e<l  to  >ucce>>fully  resist  the  •*  man  of 
the  woo(l>'*  I'or  a  ljoimI  twel\e  hoin'^:  after 
which  pei-io(l  ^he  >iihniil  ^  unpioif^t  iii'_:l\  to 
her  lo\e)*>  endu'ace^.  and  in  tine  cour-e 
clind>>  iii^  I  »amiM>o  |;idder. 

And  always.  >o  far  a>  my  «>h'-ei-\at  ioii> 
went,  men  and  women  appeared  to  vji;irr 
toil  and  fruits  of  tin-  eh.-i-r  in  eommon. 
Thev  ;ire.  in  ti'uth.  tin-  otdx  genuine  >orial- 
i>ls  that  I  ha\e  yet  di-covei-ed.  They  di- 
vide theii*  hle-^iuL!'-  ami  --hare  one  aiioi  her  s 
sorrows.  Apropo<^  of  whieh  l;itter  I  am  not 
likelv^oon  to  for'.;'et  the  funeral  I  witne^-.'d 
<»f  a    Sakai  who  died   the   moriiin<:"  I    hroke 


I 


This  is  an  Average  Type  of  Jungle  Sakai  Man,  with 
the  Bamboo  Nose-Stick  Ornament. 


camp  to  move  from  their  midst.  Every 
one  belonging  to  the  Uttle  band  of  twenty- 
gathered  around  the  lamented,  who  lay- 
stretched  out  with  bark  cloth  under  him 
and  a  variety  of  lizards  chasing  one  another 
under  and  over  him.  The  mourners,  all  be- 
painted  in  fantastic  and  grotesque  designs, 
constantly  moved  around  the  dead  and  the 
lizards,  as  though  performing  a  dance,  and 
yet  their  movements  were  without  enough 
uniformity  to  suggest  dancing.  Certainly, 
it  was  a  very  crude  and  weird  ceremony, 
weird  to  a  degree  in  the  gloom  and  the 
rain  of  the  jungle,  especially  the  moaning 
and  wailing.  I  never  heard  such  direful 
sounds  from   human   throat:  and   I    have 


Pkcfxaicd  for  Hunting  With  Blow-^un  and 
Qnhrcr  of  Poisoned  Darts. 


heard  some  startling  exhibitions  by  Ameri- 
ean  IndiansL 

Luckily  the  body  did  not  long  remain  in 
state — the  lizards  appeared  rather  impatient 
— and  when  it  was  lashed  to  a  tree  limb, 
tf^ether  with  blow-gon  and  fishing  tackle, 

the  wailing  ceased:  and  I  went  on  my  way. 
•  «  •  «  • 

As  for  the  rhino  hunt,  I  must  reserve  the 
complete  telling  for  another  time,  though  I 
may  add  here  that  eTentually  I  was  success- 
fuL  The  tracks  I  was  on  when  I  stumbled 
across  the  Sakai  failed  me,  but  others  in 
another  direction  did  not.  And  there  was 
no  fringe  of  hair  on  its  ears.  That  rhino  is  a 
mj-th  so  far  as  Malava  is  concerned. 


This  is  an  Averni:*' Type  of  Junirle  Snkai  Man,  with 
thtr  lianilMM*  Nose-Slick  <  JrnaiiR-nt. 


Prepared  for  Hunting  With  I'lo\\-(iun  and 
Quiver  of  l*<>is(»ncd  I  >arts. 


«*;iiii|*  to  niMVt'  IVoiii  their  !iii<l>t.  Kvcrv 
«HM-  iH'lMHiriip^  to  tin*  littK*  IwiimI  of  tunitv 
jnitlit'n-^l  ;intuiHl  tin*  l.-niimttMl.  who  1,mv 
>ln-t«*li«-<l  out  with  It.Mik  cloth  iiiMlrr  him 
;iii«la  v;n'i<*t  y  of  h/;ir<l>  rh;i>iiiL:-  <»im*  aiiotlur 
iiii«l«*r  ainl  ov«*r  him.  Th<*  nioiniHis.  nil  hc- 
|>:iiiit«'<i  ill  t';intaMi<*  .mimI  LirotcMjiH'  «h*>iL:iis. 
••oii-.t;niil\  iiiov<m1  ;n-nuinl  the  «1«;m1  .mihI  the 
liz:inl<^  a>  thoiii:h  jMi-loiiMijpj-  ;i  <1;iimm'.  .mimI 
\«-t  lln-ir  iiio\4'iii4Mt^  wrn*  wit  limit  riHHiLih 
iiiiiforiiiitv  to  >nirir<*>t  <h-iiMMiio-.  t 'ntniiilv. 
it  was  a  v^'vy  rriuli*  ;m<l  wiird  rnrmonw 
\v«-inl  U*  a  <l<irr<M'  in  tin*  '^loom  ;iim1  thi* 
rain  of  the  juiiirh'.  eviMM-i;illv   the    mo;iiiiii«»' 

ail<l    Wailillir.       I      lie\<T     lie;ir<l    Mleli      «li)etHl 

?i«»mMK    from     hinii;m    thro.it:   ami     I     liave 


h<'anl   >ome  >tartlinir  e.\hil»itin!is  hv  Anieri- 
<-an    Iihliaiis. 

Liiekily  the  IkmIv  <li<l  n<»t  loiiLf  remain  in 
state  t  he  li/anl>  apjieare*!  rather  impatient 
— a!i<l  when  it  \\a>  la>lMMl  to  a  tree  liml>. 
t«vi!et her  with  l»h>\v-L:nn  aixl  li>hi!iL:-  taekle. 
the  wailinL:  <-eaMMl:  ami  I  \\«'nt  on  niv  wav. 
*  *  *  ♦  i  * 

As  for  tlie  i-jiitio  hunt.  I  nm>t  reserve  tlio 
complete  teljini:-  toi-  another  time,  thom-li  f 
!na\  a«M  here  that  eventuallx  I  was  sueeess- 
fiil.  Tile  tiark--  1  \va>  on  when  I  stiniiMejl 
across  the  Sakai  faileil  mr.  hiit  others  in 
anothe]-  «lirection  <li«l  imt.  And  there  was 
no  fiino«.  of  hair  on  it^t-nrs.  That  rhino  is  ji 
myth  so  f;ir  as  ]\Ialava  i^  concerned. 
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placing  of  a  flat  stone  over  the  pot.  Apart  from  the  family  and  clan 
cerehionies  held  in  honor  of  the  ancestors,  the  nomad  Birhors  have 
few  conhnmial  or  regular  festivals.  The  semi-sedentary  groups  have 
borrowed  soih€^f  the  regular  festivals  of  the  Munda  and  Hindus. 
The  mythology  api^ars  to  contain  a  rather  large  Hindu  element. 
The  abundant  d^HUs  of  the  simple  culture  of  this  nomadic 
jungle  folk  present  many  ifc^ures  of  interest  t^  the  student  of  Indian 
anthropology,  giving  us  pracfts^ly  for  }Jie  first  time  an  adequate 
account  of  one  of  the  more  primiti^e/itDoriginal  tribes.  In  Assam, 
under  government  support,  a  rem^ftabk  series  of  the  hill  tribes  is 
being  published,  but  this  appear^^  be  thebi^ly  portion  of  India  where 
the  government  realizes  the^^portance  of  a>^stematic,  thorough 
study  of  the  aboriginal  Mfmlation.  We  should  thferrfore  be  the  more 
thankful  to  Mr.  Roy  tflf  having  on  his  own  initiativetmdertaken  the 
investigation  of  tbi^Chota  Nagpur  tribes,  and  must  congratulate  him 
warmly  on  thj^^stained  high  excellence  of  the  work  done,  and  hope 
ht  fntTyhfl  ahip  tn  printiiinr  liii  itn^frT 

R.  B.  Dixon 


Ethnographical  Studies  in  Celebes.  I:  Structures  and  Settlements  in 
Central  Celebes.  404,  pp.  6  maps,  263  figures.;  //:  Migrations  of 
the  Toradja  in  Central  Celebes.  216  pp.,  25  maps.  Goteborg; 
Walter  Kaudern,  1925. 

In  December  1916,  Dr.  Walter  Kaudern  and  his  wife  went  to 
Celebes  on  an  expedition  lasting  over  four  years,  to  investigate  some 
of  its  zoo-geographical  problems,  and  incidentally  to  study  the  natives 
of  the  more  remote  sections  of  the  island.  This  secondary  interest  in 
anthropology  soon  absorbed  the  bulk  of  their  attention,  however, 
with  the  result  that  they  secured  a  very  complete  ethnographical 
collection  and  a  large  mass  of  anthropological  data,  of  which  these 
volumes  are  the  first  fruits. 

The  region  visited  and  explored  (for  a  considerable  part  of  the 
area  studied  has  been  practically  unknown  to  anthropologists)  com- 
prised the  greater  part  of  the  northern,  eastern  and  southeastern 
peninsulas  and  the  northern  section  of  Central  Celebes.  The  two 
volumes  here  discussed  deal  primarily  with  the  large  group  of  Toradja 
tribes  in  the  latter  region. 

In  volume  one.  Dr.  Kaudern  gives  an  extremely  painstaking  and 
well  illustrated  account  of  the  house  and  temple  types  and  forms  of 
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settlement  of  the  Toradja.  Portions  of  the  area  had  previously  been 
described  by  Sarasin,  Grubauer  and  Adriani  and  Kruijt,  but  Dr. 
Kaudern's  studies  are  much  more  detailed  than  those  of  his  predeces- 
Four  types  of  dwelling  and  eight  main  forms  of  temple  are 


sors. 


recognized.  These  types  and  their  local  variations  are  minutely 
described  and  elaborately  illustrated.  The  conclusion  is  reached  that 
the  temporary  structures  are  wholly  indigenous  in  form,  but  that  two 
of  the  permanent  forms  of  dwelling  arc  exotic.  One  seems  to  be  derived 
from  types  characteristic  of  the  coast,  and  may  be  derived  from  the 
Bugi;  the  other  shows  marked  Micronesian  affiliations.  Traces  also  of 
Hindu- Javanese  influence  can  be  noted. 

In  the  second  volume  the  migrations  of  the  Toradja  tribes  are 
studied  with  great  care,  with  a  view  to  determine  their  history  and 
origin.  Dr.  Kaudem  divides  the  Toradja  into  three  groups,  on  a 
somewhat  different  basis  than  Adriani  and  Kruijt,  whose  division  is 
based  wholly  on  linguistic  features.  All  observers  have  agreed  that 
the  Toradja  are  immigrant  and  not  aboriginal,  and  further  that  they 
do  not  present  a  uniform  physical  type.  A  careful  synthesis  of  all 
relevant  data  shows  that  the  Toradja  have  reached  their  present 
habitat  as  a  result  of  movements  running  north  and  northwest  from 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bone.  These  movements  were  still  in  progress 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  but  the  author  does  not  attempt  to  deter- 
mine when  they  began.  He  suggests  that,  in  part  at  least,  they  were 
due  to  the  pressure  and  attacks  of  the  Bugi,  whose  home  lies  in  the 
southwestern  peninsula.  The  Toradja  show  two  more  or  less  clearly 
contrasted  types,  (1)  dark-skinned,  round-faced,  with  short  broad 
nose  and  (2)  lighter-skinned,  oval-faced  with  long,  narrow  nose. 
Both  types  are  straight-haired.  Among  the  Toradja,  however,  there 
exists  a  small  minority  of  an  aboriginal  tjrpe,  darker  skinned  and  with 
frizzly  hair. 

Celebes  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  islands  of  the  Indonesian 
area,  its  extraordinary  form  offering  unusual  opportunities  for  the 
survival  of  aboriginal  groups  such  as  the  Toala  described  by  Sarasin; 
and  for  the  intrusion  of  immigrant  folk,  such  as  the  Toradja  and  the 
Minahassa,  etc.  Dr.  Kaudern's  studies  add  largely  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  island's  culture  and  history,  and  one  looks  forward  with  an- 
ticipation to  the  additional  volumes  which  are  promised,  drawn  from 
the  author's  rich  materials. 

R.  B.  Dixon 
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Neolithic  Types;  Neolithic  Stations;  Metallurgy;  Mohen-jo-Daro; 
Copper  and  Bronze;  Megaliths;  Megalithic  Structures;  From  Extinct 
to  Living  Types;  Potteries;  Culture  Sequence  and  Orpins. 

The  ^thor  seems  to  hold  that  Palaeolithic  culture  was  imported 
into  Indiapno  forms  specific  to  the  peninsula  haye  been  found. 


India  had  recei 
had  it  perhaps 


alol 


the  waves  of  Mousterian  culture  y^ry  early,  but  Australia 
with  Mesolithic  art. 


An  Indo-AustralianNculture  complex,  apparently  Mesolithic,  is  placed 
at  14,000-9,000  B.c./vto  be  succeeded  bj/an  Indo-Erythraean  one, 
9,000-5,000,  with  Egyp^an  relations.  TJie  opinion  that  iron  followed 
directly  on  stone  in  India\eems  to  be  endorsed ;  in  fact  the  iron  of  the 
Egjrptian  pyramids  may  haVe  come^om  southern  and  eastern  Indial 
Most  of  the  preserved  specini^s  of  prehistoric  Indian  iron  come  from 
Deccan  megaliths.  The  500  kjuywn  copper  implements  of  India  are 
not  dated  but  are  suggested  as^  darly.  They  come  from  twelve  sites 
in  India,  none  of  which  lies  i^/the^unjab  or  South.  Only  six  bronze 
artifacts  have  been  discovered;  fours^hat  are  analyzed  contain  from 
four  to  thirteen  percent  of  tin. 

The  weakness  of  the/work  is  its  codipilatory  character.  Almost 
everybody  that  has  written  on  archaeology  anywhere  is  referred  to, 
and  there  are  abundatnt  quotations.  There  is  plenty  of  honest  ad- 
mission of  ignoranob  and  doubt;  but  little  sense  of  problem.  Even 
problems  which  arfe  still  insoluble  for  lack  of  evidence  can  often  be 
advanced  by  sharp  definition  and  taking  stock  of  the  knowledge  and 
the  gaps  that  erist.  Such  definition  would  not  yield  a  "book";  it 
would  promote  dear  knowledge  and  probably  hasten  the  day  of  a 
broad  system  of  excavations.  Until  the  needed  monograph  is  pro- 
duced, non-specialists  in  the  Indian  field  will  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Mitra 
for  his  learning,  industry,  and  moderation. 

A.  L.  Kroeber 

INDONESIA 

Terres  ei  Peuples  de  Sumatra.  Octave  J.  A.  Collet.  Soci^tl  d'Edition 
"Elsevier."   Amsterdam,  1925. 

Few,  if  any,  countries  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  present  for  the 
ethnographer  conditions  of  parallel  interest  to  those  of  Sumatra. 
Here  among  the  twenty  different  linguistic  stocks  of  peoples  may  be 
found  every  kind  of  social  organization;  from  the  rude  hunting  tribes 
practising  bilateral  descent,  to  the  semi-barbaric  Batak  or  Niha  with 


t^tcA.  Jatv.n,  mai? 


':^^^- 
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Strict  patrilineal  reckoning,  or,  still  more  interesting,  the  cultured 
Minangkabau  with  Mohammedan  faith  but  pure  matrilineal  reckon- 
ing.  To  the  student  of  primitive  religion,  Sumatra  and  the  adjacoit 
western  islands  are  capable  of  furnishing  a  treasure-trove  of  significant 
data.    In  the  main  island  itself  the  former  pure  animism  has  been 
overlaid  by  more  sophisticated  beliefs ,  among  the  Batak  by  Hinduism 
and  elsewhere  by  a  combination  of  EUnduism  and  Mohammedanism^ 
The  ethnographer  can,  if  he  wishes,  trisect  these  cultural  layers, 
ever  finding  interesting  survivals.  As  a  check,  he  can  turn  his  attcnticm 
to  Nias  and  the  Mentawei  islands  to  the  west.    Here  the  rdig^ms 
have  been  little  altered  by  fordgn  contact.    Certainly  in  MoiUwci 
the  people  are  still  living  in  a  mental,  although  not  phjrsical,  stone 
age.     One  need  not  merely  inquire  into  former  beliefs  concerning 
ancestral  ghosts  or  all  guarding  nature  ^irits.  These  spirits  are  ever 
present,  bringing  their  dangers  and  their  blessings,  according  to  the 
fidelity  of  the  indigenes  in  their  obedience  to  the  words  of  the  shamans 
and  the  teachings  of  the  forefathers. 

Collet,  in  the  present  volume,  has  rendered  anthropology  a  dis- 
tinguished service.  The  book  is  not  only  accurately  prepared  from  a 
great  mass  of  original  documents,  but  it  is  written  with  a  style,  a  keen- 
ness of  insight,  an  incisive  art  of  terminology  only  possible  to  one  who 
has  not  only  lived  in  and  loved  Sumatra,  but  who  also  possesses  the 
ability  to  give  the  world  the  full  fruits  of  his  scholarly  achievements. 
Minangkabau  was  the  traditional  cradle  of  the  conquering  Malay 
race,  and  Collet  depicts  the  Malay, 

Accroupis,  les  genoux  au  menton,  cnveloppes  dans  leus  sarong,  la  dgaiette 
nonchalamment  coUee  a  la  levre  inferieure,  ils  gardent  rimmobiKtc  et  Ic 

silence. 

I  also  have  visited  Minangkabau  and  have  seen  the  women  staggering 
along  with  their  heavy  burdens,  or  working  spattered  with  mud  in 
the  rice  fields,  while  the  men  in  gala  attire,  umbrella  in  one  hand, 
bird-cage  in  the  other,  attend  the  fair  and  its  attendant  gambling. 
And  this  under  the  so-called  "matriarchate"! 

The  present  volume  is  inclusive  enough  to  suit  all  classes  of 
readers.  The  history,  geography,  geology,  botany  and  politics  of 
Sumatra,  both  past  and  present,  are  dealt  with.  Maps,  charts,  tables 
of  statistics  and  the  profuse  photographic  illustrations  enable  the 
author  to  present  his  material  in  the  limited  space  allowed.  It  is, 
however,  only  with  the  ethnography  that  the  present  critic  can  deal. 


and  in  that  only  with  a  few  of  t*e  problems  presented  by  the  social 
and  religious  organizations  of  the  natives. 

CoUet  has  included  a  sociological  map  ot  Sumatra.  In  this  region, 
thelwer  cultured  peoples  tend  to  have  bilateral  descent  (labeU^ 
"reeime  cognatique")  while  the  more  advanced  peoples  practise 
eiXr  patriLal'or  matrilineal  descent.  The  truth  of  thxs  generahza- 
tion  would  have  been  more  apparent  had  the  author  inserted  Uie 
Kubu  and  other  migratory  peoples  in  his  map,  and  made  the  correc 
tion  that  the  people  of  Mentawei  have  bilateral,  and  ^ot  patrhneal 
tot     The  Batak  have  strict  patrilineal  descent  and  patrilocal 
Snce    while  the  Minangkabau,  in  the  bordering  region,  have 
Set  matlcal  descent  and  residence.    In  these  two  regions   as 
among  the  other  more  cultured  peoples  of  Sumatra,  we  find  exoga- 
Zs'sib  formation.  The  Minangkabau  have  four  sibs  plus  a  moiety 
system.    The  Batak  show  traces  of  totemism  among  some  of  their 
sL    It  must  therefore  be  concluded  that  in  Sumatra,  as  elsewhere 
Cogamy  and  totemism,  matrilineate  and  patrilineate,  multiple  and 
dual  sTs!  aU  show  a  strong  tendency  toward  association  with  one 

*°1ome  'interesting  correlations  are  suggested  by  the  marriage 
customs  of  Sumatra.  One  correlation  may  ^e  summarized  as  follows^ 
under  the  matrilineate,  including  matrilocal  residence,  a  marriage 
^ric    is  impossible,  under  bilateral  regime  it  may  or  -y  not  o    ur 
while  with  the  patrilineate  and  patrilocal  ««^d«^-*^;;.  J^\Xnf' 
price  is  usual  and  the  wife  passes  over  as  the  property  of  the  husband^ 
Everywhere  in  Indonesia  adultery  is  considered  a  crime,  m  Buru 
formerly  as  the  greatest  crime.*  Adultery  on  the  part  of  the  married 
wirn  was,  in  many  regions,  punishable  by  death,  ^et  -^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
there  is  little  demand  made  that  a  giri  remain  a  virgm  before  mar  lage 
Oblusly  such  a  demand  would  be  unheard  of  among  matrilineal 
people  where  the  husband  is  a  mere  visitor,  and,  strange^^  enough 
I  not  usually  met  with  among  people,  such  as  the  Batak.  wh^^re 
strongly  patrilineal.    Yet  that  there  is  a  tendency  m  this  direction 

»  A.  L.  Kroeber,  Anthropology,  237, 1923. 

«  R  H  Lewie  suggests  that  with  the  complete  matrilineate  the  husband  is  com- 
peUed  to  do  ^lamSnt  of  work  for  the  kin  of  his  wife.  Thb  furnishes  a  matenal. 
although  not  psychological  equivalent,  of  a  marriage  pnce. 

.  J  G:  F.  Riedel,  De  sluik  en  kroesharige  rassen  lusschen  Selebes  en  Papua.  16. 

1886  . 
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is  shown  by  the  people  of  Nias,  where  a  girl  who  is  not  a  virgin,  or 
who  is  a  widow,  sells  at  half  price. 

Minangkabau,  as  already  stated,  presents  the  unusual  case  of  a 
matrilineal  system  surviving  under  patrilineal  Mohammedan  law. 

Under  the  regime  of  the  matriarchal  union,  the  father  is  not  the  head  of  the 
family;  he  is  simply  the  indispensable  procreator.  When  he  visits  his  wife, 
he  is  tfeated  in  the  lineage  house  as  in  a  privileged  hotel,  harbored  and  nour- 
ished because  of  his  conjugal  relations,  of  which  the  external  etiquette  is 
very  severe.  The  nocturnal  visits  of  the  husband  have  to  be  very  clandes- 
tine; it  is  by  the  back  door  of  the  house  that  the  husband  enters.  If  he  is 
discovered  in  the  house  he  has  to  take  an  embarrassed  attitude,  and  the  per- 
son who  lights  upon  him  has  to  pretend  that  he  has  not  seen  him. 

The  married  man  passes  his  days  in  his  own  maternal  residence  and 
his  nights  with  his  wife.  No  pecuniary  conditions  are  attached, 
except  that  the  man  has  to  work  for  the  kin  of  his  wife.  In  a  sense 
the  women  of  the  community  possess  political  power,  as  much  perhaps 
as  the  Iroquois,  for 

important  questions  are  first  discussed  in  each  household,  under  the  direction 
of  the  /nJtta,-grandmother  or  grandaunt,  guardian  of  the  traditions  and 
wealth  of  the  community — then  debated  between  the  masculine  members 
of  the  family  and  the  mamaks  who  carry  out  their  orders. 

The  mamak  is  the  actual  delegate  to  the  legislative  assembly.  He  is 
the  brother  or  uncle  of  the  chief  woman  of  the  lineage. 

The  Minangkabau  system  has  its  sociological  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  Collet  points  out  that  matrilineal  succession  and 
lineage  communism  prevent  pauperism  and  the  subjection  of  the 
woman  by  a  brutal  male.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  communism 
diminishes  the  initiative,  especially  of  the  male,  weakens  moral 
stamina,  and  individual  consciousness  and  personality.  There  is  no 
need  here  for  a  man  to  build  a  new  house  or  clear  a  new  field.  While 
there  are  no  prostitutes  in  Minangkabau,  some  of  the  women  cannot 
remember  all  the  names  of  their  husbands ;"They  are  too  many!" 

This  situation  has  provoked  an  emigration  of  the  more  energetic 
of  the  masculine  element  who  wished  to  seek  their  future  and  found 
a  family  of  their  own  afar.  But  still  the  system  has  survived,  in  spite 
of  contact  with  European  ideas,  in  spite  of  Mohammedan  law  and 
custom.  Whatever  may  be  said  in  its  disfavor  it  does  prevent  pauper- 
ism, prostitution  and  weakening  of  family  allegiance.  That  these 
evils  are  well  nigh  inseparable  from  conditions  brought  about  by 
contact  with  "higher  civilizations"  and  increasing  density  of  popula- 
tion, is  but  too  well  illustrated  elsewhere  in  Sumatra. 
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A  final  point  of  considerable  sociological  interest  is  found  at  the 
extreme  south  of  the  island,  in  Palembang,  a  region  of  patrilineal 
exogamous  sibs.  Here  the  usual  mode  of  marriage  is  by  seduction, 
with  the  consent  of  the  girPs  parents,  or  "mock  capture."  The  point 
to  be  noted  is  that  this  "mock  capture"  is  by  no  means  a  survival 
of  a  former  "marriage  by  capture,"  but  is  a  custom  developed  in  situ, 
in  response  to  the  functional  needs  of  the  native  social  and  economic 
system. 

The  marriage  price  is  a  formidable  affair  here,  and  a  great  obstacle 
to  marriage.  The  bridegroom  usually  resorts  to  "rape  marriage," 
due  to  his  having  insufficient  funds  to  pay  the  parents  and  at  the 
same  time  hold  a  correct  wedding.  The  ceremonial  "rape"  hastens 
the  date  of  the  wedding,  which  would  also  be  put  off  indefinitely. 
It  also  gives  the  necessary  amount  of  publicity  to  the  marriage,  an 
important  factor  in  communities  not  possessing  written  legal  records. 

After  several  days  devoted  to  fictitious  searches,  the  father  finally 
discovers  the  retreat  of  the  couple  and  appears  at  the  doors  of  the 
village  in  which  they  have  taken  retreat  at  the  head  of  a  large  armed 
force.  The  inhabitants  of  the  village  pretend  to  oppose  his  entrance. 
A  mock  parley  ensues,  and  the  father  enters  and  comes  into  agreement 
with  his  son-in-law  concerning  the  previously  arranged  marriage  price. 

Collet  has  one  chapter  devoted  to  "La  barriere  insulaire,"  or 

the  islands  to  the  west  of  Sumatra.    Here  the  writer  covers  ground 

probably  personally  un visited  by  him.    At  any  rate  one  does  not 

discover  the  same  sympathetic  treatment  accorded  to  this  region  as 

to  the  main  island.  Not  much  more  can  be  gathered  from  this  account 

than  that  already  presented  in  1811  by  Marsden.   The  treatment  of 

Nias  is  the  most  complete,  for  there  was  the  systematic  work  of 

Schroder  to  compile  from.     But  why  should  the  author  insert  the 

unfair  statement. 

On  peut  dire  que  le  Niha  ne  congoit  pas  une  beatitude  plus  parfaite  que  celle 
d'une  digestion  voluptueusc? 

Surely  feasts  give  a  needed  religious  exaltation  to  the  natives  of  Nias, 

as  elsewhere.  They  are  a  break  from  the  work-a-day  world.  Also,  as 

Moss  has  pointed  out  for  the  Nabaloi  Igorot,  the  Indonesian  feasts 

have  their  economic  and  sociological  functions. 

"It  is  by  means  of  the  ceremony,  that  the  poor  get  a  large  part  of  their  food, 
and  the  rich  their  authority."* 


*  Nabaloi  Law  and  Ritual.    University  of  California  Publications  m  American 
Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  15:  288. 
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The  portion  of  the  chapter  devoted  to  Mentawei  is  especially 
tantalizing  to  me,  because  it  perpetuates  certain  errors  made  by 
Maass,*  without  noting  the  later  corrections  of  Kruyt.*  It  will  suffice 
to  say  here  that  the  people  of  Mentawei  do  not  go  to  sea  in  their 
small  two-seater  canoes,  but  have  large  sailing-ships.  The  completion 
of  marriage  does  not  depend  on  tattooing,  but  on  other  social, 
economic  and  religious  factors.  The  taking  of  a  head  is  by  no  means 
essential  to  marriage,  and,  except  for  the  northern  part  of  Siberut, 
head-hunting  has  never  been  practised.  Finally,  an  essential  part 
of  the  punen  system,  and  one  that  sharply  differentiates  it  from  the 
gena  of  the  Naga  of  Assam,  or  the  ceremonies  of  the  Igorot,  is  the 
taboo  on  all  sexual  intercourse  during  the  duration  of  the  ceremony, 
A  Mentawei  punen  may  last  a  week,  it  may  last  twelve  years,  or 

longer. 

However,  the  present  volume  was  not  devoted  to  this  little-known 
group  of  islands,  and  their  treatment  is  included  as  incidental.  In 
the  praise  which  properly  belongs  to  the  remainder  of  the  book, 
I  trust  that  these  slight  corrections  will  be  dismissed  in  the  same 

manner. 

E.  M.  LoEB 

Nias.    EthnographischCy  Geographische  en  Historische  Aanteekeningen 

en  Studien.   E.  E.  W.  Gs.  Schroder.   Leiden:   E.  J.  Brill,  1917, 

In  these  two  portfolio  volumes  by  Schroder— the  first  text  and 

the  second  photographs — we  have  presented  one  of  the  most  complete 

studies  of  a  people  ever  made  in  Indonesia  or  elsewhere. 

In  the  previous  review  of  Collet's  work,  I  have  spoken  of  the 
importance  which  the  islands  west  of  Sumatra  present  for  the  eth- 
nographer.  The  present  study,  made  by  an  official  of  the  Netherlands 
government  during  his  term  of  office,  in  main  part  from  1904  to  1909, 
will  remain  a  monument  to  Dutch  thoroughness  in  scientific  pursuit. 
Like  most  ethnographic  research,  the  present  work  is  bound  to  gain 
in  importance  with  the  passing  of  time,  for  the  ancient  culture  of 
Nias  is  already  undergoing  the  disintegration  process  attendant  upon 
foreign  civilization.  Archeologically  much  will  survive  into  the 
future,  Nias  having,  as  termed  by  Heine-Geldern  a  "megalithic 
culture";  but  traditionally  much  is  even  now  solely  safeguarded  in 

*  A.  Maass,  BeiliebenswurdigenWilden.  Berlin,  1902. 

•  A.  C.  Kruyt.  De  Mentawakrs.  Tijd.  voorlndische  Taal,  Land  en  Volkenkunde. 
Deel  LXII.  Afl.  1, 1923.  \ 


the  minds  of  the  old  men.  In  spite  of  the  material  advancement  of 
the  Niha,  due  perhaps  in  part  to  early  contact  with  the  Hindu  traders, 
a  system  of  writing  was  never  introduced  into  the  island. 

Nias  contains  about  160,000  inhabitants,  and  is  both  the  most 
thickly  settled  and  the  most  civilized  of  the  western  group.  Contrary 
to  popular  opinion,  the  prevalence  of  head-hunting  on  the  island 
furnishes  a  proof  of  comparatively  high  culture,  for  head-hunting  was 
unknown  to  the  earlier,  and  culturally  inferior,  races  of  the  East 
Indies — the  N^rito  and  the  Veddoid.^  Even  the  Mentawei  islanders, 
proto-Malay  like  the  Niha,  only  acquired  the  trait  of  head-hunting 
in  the  north  of  Siberut,  and  that  by  diffusion  from  Nias  by  way  of  the 
intervening  Batu  islands.' 

With  head-hunting  are  associated,  in  Nias,  the  common  Indo- 
nesian traits  of  wet  and  dry  rice  culture,  betel  chewing,  pottery,  stone 
work,  weaving  on  the  simple  loom,  and  iron  smelting.  These  elements 
of  a  higher  culture  are  lacking  among  the  natives  of  Mentawei. 
The  working  of  gold  for  ornaments  in  Nias  points  to  direct  Hindu 
influence.* 

Every  writer  on  Nias  points  out  the  differences,  political,  social, 
moral,  intellectual  and  material,  which  exist  between  North  and 
South  Nias.  One  striking  difference  is  in  the  villages  themselves. 
In  the  south  these  are  large,  well  laid  out  and  furnished  with  an 
abundant  water  supply.  In  the  north  the  villages  are  small  and 
dependent  on  natural  features  for  concealment  and  protection.Hence 
they  are  usually  removed  from  water  supply.  In  the  north  the  people 
are  apathetic  physically  and  psychologically  as  a  reaction  from  the 
constant  warfare  and  insecurity  of  life  in  the  past.  In  the  south  the 
people  are  energetic,  and  possess  a  high  sense  of  order  and  artistic 
tendencies.  Yet  it  is  in  the  south  that  the  people  have  resisted  foreign 
rule  the  more  passionately,  and  even  today  practise  head-hunting 
and  human  sacrifice. 

Aside  from  the  elaborate  use  of  stone  in  Nias — used  not  only  in 
memorials  for  the  dead,  but  also  in  fortifications  and  in  the  form  of 


•f 


'  ^  The  theory  of  ndal  imniigratioii  into  the  Indies  is  discussed  by  De  Zwaan. 
Rassen  van  den  Indisdicn  Aich^>d.  Amsterdam,  1925.  A  sunmiary  of  the  views  ex- 
pressed may  be  found  In  the  American  Anthropologist,  VoL  29,  No.  3. 

'  hi  a  like  manner  the  people  of  South  Nias  picked  up  the  custom  of  tattooing 
from  the  natives  (tf  Mentawei  who  lived  on  the  Batu  Islands.  The  Niha  visited  these 
islands  as  traders,  and  wonkl  have  been  murdered  had  they  not  permitted  themselves 
to  be  tattooed.  (Sdiroder,  56) 

*  Gold  in  Sanskrit  is  kanaka,  in  Nias  kanaka. 
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elaborate  stone  steps  and  pavements — a  most  unexpected  feature  is 
presented  by  the  highly  developed  legal  procedure  of  the  people.  The 
Nias  customary  law  is  very  elaborate  and  involved,  but  no  more  so, 
perhaps,  than  that  of  the  Ifugao  Igorot.  In  Nias,  however,  the  idea 
of  a  state  has  evolved  and  crimes  are  punishable  no  longer  by  the 
family  or  kin,  but  by  the  state.  Among  the  Igorot  there  is  no  state, 
and  procedure,  however  well  regulated,  is  but  one  step  removed  from 
the  primitive  laws  of  blood  revenge. 

Legal  procedure  naturally  is  dependent  on  political  organization^ 
The  political  unit  in  Nias  is  the  village,  and  these  are  divided  among 
thirty-seven  districts.  Meetings  for  economic  deliberation  and  the 
administration  of  justice  are  attended  by  the  sib  and  village  chiefs  of 
each  district. 

"The  organization  into  districts  was  not  only  necessary  to  prevent  attack 
from  without,  but  also  to  prevent  head-hunting  from  within.  Otherwise  the 
people  could  not  have  worked  the  fields.  Marriages  between  villages  helped 
to  create  the  districts.  All  the  people  of  the  districts  came  together  at  feasts. 
Along  with  the  geographical  divisions,  the  patrilineal  blood  bond  is  still  kept 
up  for  the  purpose  of  ancestor  worship." 

The  population  consists  of  chiefs,  freemen  and  slaves.  Between  the  first 
and  the  last  two  there  is  a  great  gulf.  The  chiefs  are  supposed  to  be  in  im- 
mediate connection  with  the  tribal  forefathers,  who  came  from  the  heavens. 
Chieftaincy  is  in  this  way  hereditary.  But  the  necessary  feasts  must  also  be 
given  for  installation  purposes.  The  chiefs  are  nothing  else  than  the  rein- 
carnated forefathers  while  on  earth,  and  the  course  of  events  on  earth  depend 
on  them. 

In  the  south  the  inheritance  of  the  family  rule,  as  well  as  that  of 
chieftaincy,  passed  to  the  eldest  surviving  brother  (ama,  father  or 
paternal  brother).  But  in  the  north  the  eldest  son  obtains  the  right 
of  inheritance  by  catching  in  his  mouth  the  dying  breath  (soul)  of 
his  father.  Wives,  other  than  a  man's  mother,  are  inherited  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  of  succession. 

In  the  village  administration  of  justice,  important  matters  arc 
talked  over  by  a  gathering  of  the  burghers,  called  by  the  chief.  The 
gathering  takes  place  in  the  town  square,  or  at  the  house  of  the 
chief.*  The  meetings  are  to  determine  on  the  proper  interpretation 
of  the  adat  (customary  law).  Variations  from  the  adat  would  bring 
the  living  in  conflict  with  the  dead,  Who  would  punish  the  people  by 
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bringing  strife  and  disease  into  the  world.  In  the  chiefs  were  thus 
united  lawgivers  and  upholders  of  the  law.  The  people  could  exert 
influence  through  their  foremost  men,  but  the  decisions  lay  in  the 
hands  of  the  chiefs.  A  difference  was  made  in  Nias  between  criminal 
and  civil  misdeeds.  In  criminal  matters,  the  affair  was  an  infringe- 
ment against  the  adat,  and  hence  against  the  community.  In  former 
times  criminals  were  invariably  punished  by  death.  Fines  levied 
reverted  to  the  chiefs,  the  village,  and  the  injured  parties.  Doubtful 
cases  were  settled  by  oath  and  ordeal.  The  classification  of  crimes 
was  as  follows: 

1.  Crimes  against  the  forefathers  (i.  e.  the  adat.) 

2.  Crimes  against  the  authority  (the  chiefs.) 

3.  Crimes  against  persons. 

4.  Crimes  against  property. 

Punishments  were  capital,  corporal,  fine  and  slavery  (where  fine 
could  not  be  paid) . 

The  mythology  of  Nias  is  elaborate,  but  it  does  not  show  traces 
of  Hindu  influence.  Lowalangi  is  thought  of  as  the  god  of  the  upper 
world,  and  Latura  of  the  lower.  According  to  the  various  creation 
stories,  they  are  brothers.  Lowalangi  appears  to  be  a  Polynesian 
word,  meaning  "long  heavens."  Like  other  Indonesians,  and  again 
like  the  Polynesians,  the  people  of  Nias  believe  in  multiple  heavens. 
They  believe  in  either  nine  layers,  or  nine  above  the  earth  and  nine 
below.  Lowalangi  is  said  to  be  the  god  of  the  winds,  because  he 
awoke  the  people  to  life  by  blowing  wind  on  them.*  In  the  north 
district,  and  also  in  the  central,  one  finds  the  conception  that  people 
are  pigs  kept  by  the  gods.  A  person  first  dies  when  his  soul  {noso^ 
breath),  given  by  Lowalangi,  is  finished,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  believed  that  death  results  because  Lature  has  need  of  such  a 
human  being  for  his  meal.  However  important  these  two  gods  are 
in  myth,  they  do  not  enter  into  the  Nias  cults,  and  receive  no  sacri- 
fices. 


*  Not  in  the  5ale,  a  survival  of  the  communal  house,  used  in  Nias  for  reU^poos 
purposes. 


*  As  elsewhere,  scientists  with  a  ''purpose"  have  made  out  of  Lowalangi  an  ''All- 
father."  Thus  the  missionary  Chatelin  writes,  '^Er  (Lowalangi)  hat  Macht  Uber  Leben 
and  Tod,  Segen  und  Fluch,  Reichtum  und  Armut;  er  stellt  Kdnige  an  und  setzt  sie  ab; 
er  bt  aUm&chtig,  allwissend,  allgegenwHrtig  und  ein  Bestraf  er  des  B5sen."  There  is  as 
little  truth  in  this  rhapsody  as  there  is  in  another  statement,  taken  originally  from  a 
similar  source,  that  the  Mentawei  Tai-ka-manua  is  a  good  spirit,  who  made  everything 
including  the  first  people.  No  authentic  creation  stories  have  been  recorded  in  Men- 
tawei. Furthermore  the  word  "tai-ka-manuna"  means  "those  in  the  sky"  and  refers  to 
sky  spirits.  (Schrdder,  502,  466.) 


* 
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Two  further  beliefs  are  of  interest,  as  they  are  likewise  found  in 
Polynesia.  One  is  the  idea  that  the  heavens  formerly  stood  much 
nearer,  so  that  the  lower  heavens  could  be  touched  by  the  tops  of  the 
roofs.  This  belief  is  also  found  in  northwest  Borneo.  In  Polynesia 
it  is  Maui  who  raises  the  heavens.  The  second  similarity  concerns 
burial  customs.  In  Nias  the  mourners  look  for  a  little  spider  on  the 
grave  of  the  dead.  This  contains  the  soul,  and  is  applied  to  the  idol 
of  the  dead.  In  Samoa  the  soul  was  thought  to  return  as  an  insect 
which  had  to  be  wrapped  up  in  tapa  and  buried  with  the  dead^* 

There  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  soul 
idea  in  Nias.  According  to  Schroder  the  normal  man  of  Nias  is 
divided  as  follows: 

(1)  The  body  stuff,  hoto.  After  death  the  body,  except  for  the  bones,  is 
thought  to  dissolve  into  water  and  air. 

(2)  The  life  stuff,  noso  or  breath.  This  goes  back  to  the  gods.  Even  the 
wooden  idols,  adu^  are  said  to  have  noso. 

(3)  The  lumolumo.  By  lumo  the  person  of  Nias  does  not  understand  only 
the  shadow,  but  also  the  image  as  seen  in  water.  This  is  thought  to  be  a 
second  person,  an  "ego"  outside  of  the  body.  This  is  the  soul  that  leaves 
the  body  and  travels  in  dreams  and  in  sickness.^ 

A  person  is  dead  {mate)  because  the  noso  has  left  the  body.  There 
is  no  more  lumolumo  now.  The  second,  or  ghost,  of  a  dead  body  is  a 
beghu.  This  beghu  is  formed  from  the  likeness  of  the  person  as  seen 
reflected  in  water  during  life.  The  actual  shadow,  however,  goes  to 
the  underworld. 

The  causes  of  sickness  in  Nias  are:  (1)  The  absence  from  the  body 
of  the  lumolumo.  (2)  The  harming  of  the  lumolumo  (or  the  person 
himself?). 

The  lumolumo  can  be  taken  away  from  the  body  by  Lowalangi 
(in  South)  or  Lature,  by  evil  spirits  or  by  ghosts.  Curing  consists 
in  sacrifices  and  in  catching  the  lumolumo  in  a  cloth  and  applying 
the  cloth  to  the  head  of  the  patient.    This  is  done  by  the  shamans, 

E.  M.  LoEB 


•  E.  M.  Loeb,  History  and  Traditions  of  Niuc.  B.  P.  Bishop  Mus.  Bull.  No.  32,  89» 
1927. 

^  In  Pageh,  Mentawd,  the  soul  that  travels  in  sickness  and  dreams  is  called 
simagere.  The  soul  that  leaves  at  death  b  called  kOsai.  But  the  sanitu  or  ghost  is  a 
thing  apart  from  either. 
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BY  MOTOR  THROUGH  THe'^EAST^^AST  AND 

T5ATAK  HIGHLANDS  OF  SUMATRA 


By  Melvin  a.   Hall 

With  Photographs  by  the  Author 


A  FEW  low  islands,  eventually  to  be 
gathered  to  the  shores  of  the  im- 
mense mother-island  by  steadily 
encroaching  alluvial  deposit,  appeared 
and  dropped  from  sight  in  the  sultry  haze 
of  mid-afternoon  as  we  steamed  up  the 
Straits  of  Malacca.  Sumatra  itself  was 
never  visible,  although  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Straits,  to  the  northeast,  the  palm- 
fringed  Malayan  coast  and  blue  dorsal 
range  of  the  interior  remained  all  day  in 

view. 

But  the  Sumatran  east  coast  is  so  low 
and  flat  that  its  long,  dark-green  out- 
line can  seldom  be  distinguished  above 
the  black  water  before  the  ship  actually 
approaches  its  harbor. 

It  is  a  swampy,  unhealthy  coast,  formed 
by  the  deposits  of  silt  washed  down  from 
the  mountains  in  the  periodic  inundations 
of  an  enormous  annual  rainfall.  In  this 
way  the  whole  of  the  broad  plain  be- 
tween mountains  and  sea,  which,  behind 
its  mangrove  fringe,  forms  the  splendidly 
rich  lands  of  rubber  and  tobacco  estates, 
has  gradually  been  built  up  and  is  steadily 
being  extended. 

The  mangrove  plays  a  considerable 
part  in  this  extension  because  of  its  re- 
markable powers  of  reproduction.  Grow- 
ing partly  in  the  shallow  water  of  the 
littoral,  these  trees  spread  out  a  labyrinth 
of  surface  roots  that  act  as  a  framework 
for  the  accumulating  mud,  which  in  the 
course  of  time  rises  above  the  surface 
and  forms  land. 

CURIOUS  SIGHTS  ON  TTIK  RIVIvR 

The  ripe  seeds  of  the  mangrove  do  not 
fall  oflf,  but  germinate  upon  the  parent 
tree,  growing  downward  in  long,  straight 
shoots.  Eventually  these  drop  from  their 
own  weight,  and,  falling  upright  in  the 
shoal  water,  sink  to  the  muddy  bottom 
and  there  take  root.  Many  fall  beyond 
the  outer  edge  of  the  swamp,  and  as  the 


process  continues  more  land  is  formed 
and  the  coast-line  is  gradually  pushed 
farther  out  into  the  sea. 

The  morning  after  leaving  Singapore 
we  sighted  the  thin,  dark  line  of  the 
shore  as  the  ship  steamed  in  between 
the  closely  set  bamboo-and-string  nets 
of  the  Malay  coast  fishermen.  Then  the 
water  became  the  color  of  pea  soup  from 
the  river-brought  silt  of  volcanic  moun- 
tains, and  shortly  after  the  first  glimpse 
of  Sumatra  we  crept  into  Kuala  Belawan, 
one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Deli  River,  the 
screw  churning  up  the  dirty  yellow  mud 
into  a  frothy  trail. 

The  shallow  water  and  shifting  mud- 
banks  of  the  coast  make  the  location  of 
ports  unreliable  and  frequently  necessi- 
tate their  removal  or  abandonment  after 
they  have  once  been  established. 

Although  large  steamers  now  dock  in 
the  port  of  Deli,  like  most  other  Sumatran 
ports  it  is  but  a  broad,  mud-colored 
stream,  winding  sluggishly  through  dense 
equatorial  swamps. 

The  ship  ploughed  over  the  bar  into 
the  midst  of  scenery  typical  of  low  rivers 
near  the  line.  Dripping  mangroves,  with 
black,  snake-like  roots,  shut  in  the  river's 
edge,  only  here  and  there  grudgingly 
yielding  a  little  space  to  tiny  coconut 
groves  where  palm-thatched  huts  roosted 
high  on  piles  above  the  oily  water. 

A  few  sampans  and  narrow  dug-out 
canoes  idled  along  the  banks,  the  fierce 
rays  of  the  sun  reflected  from  the  ripples 
in  their  wake  and  glistening  on  the  bare 
brown  backs  of  their  oarsmen. 

Farther  up-river  a  line  of  high-sterned 
pratis  from  Borneo,  gayly  colored  and 
carved,  regarded  the  steamer  with  mis- 
trustful, painted  eyes.  Their  cargoes  of 
Bandjermasin  matting  for  tobacco  bales, 
and  anak  kajoe  (poles  for  tobacco  dry- 
ing), and  atap  for  thatchings  roofs  lay 
piled  high  around  their  curious  masts, 
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DRIVING  THROUGH   A  TEAK  FOREST   NEAR   MEDAN,  AN   IMPORTANT  SEAPORT  ON  THl^ 

NORTHEAST    COAST   OF   SUMATRA 

Of  all  the  timbers  of  the  world,  teak  is  the  most  valuable.    Its  ^"/^^^^^^J^.^^"^^^^^ 
rafters  in  some  of  the  temples  of  India  haxnng  served  their  purpose  for  more  th^^^^^^ 
^^r^A  veirs      It  is  used   for  shiphuild  ng  and  interior  paneling  and  in  the  manutacture  oi 
fur  itur^    It  can  breasi  ^worLd  and  is  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.    When  properly  sea- 
s^ritnekher  crack",  sLinks,  nor  alters  its.shape.    The  teak  is  not  one  of  the  giants  of 
the  jungle,  however,  for  it  seldom  attains  a  height  greater  than  150  feet. 


one  rising  upright  amidships,  the  other 
with  a  weird  forward  rake  near  the 
sharp-pointed  bow.  Beyond,  the  steamer 
rounded  a  bend  in  the  river  and  tied  up 
to  the  dock,  where  groups  of  men  m 
immaculate  white  suits  and  white  topees 
awaited  its  arrival. 

I^ANDING   LABOR   I^OR   SUMATRA 

While  waiting  to  supervise  the  unload- 
ing of  my  automobile,  I  watched  all  the 


fourth-class  passengers  as  they  were 
counted,  checked  off,  and  landed. 

The  latter  process,  however,  was  so 
interesting  that  I  did  not  begrudge  the 
time  it  required. 

All  the  deck  space  not  reserved  for 
first-cabin  passengers  was  packed  with 
coolies  from  Batavia  and  littered  with 
their  effects.  A  considerable  number  of 
them  had  camped  in,  on,  and  under  my 
motor— chattering,     smoking,     combing 
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DRYING-SHEDS  FOR  CURING  THE  FAMOUS  SUMATRAN  TOBACCO 


each  Other's  hair,  tending  their  babies, 
and  munching  httle  packages  of  strange 
food  folded  up  in  plantain   eaves. 

They  were  contract  coolies  on  their 
way  to  labor  on  the  tobacco  and  rubber 
estates  of  Deli  and  were  chiefly  Javanese, 
though  a  few  Bandjarese  from  Borneo, 
Klines  of  southern  Indian  ongm.  Malays, 
and  other  nationalities  appeared  among 
them. 

SUMATRA    IS    THIRTEEN    TIMES    THE    SIZE 

OF  HOLLAND 

Sumatra  is  an  immense  island,  nearly 
four  times  the  size  of  Java  and  thir  een 
times  larger  than  Holland  'tself  but  i  s 
war-decimated  population  amounts  to  less 
than  3,200.000,  most  of  which  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  is  not  available  for  labor. 
Because  of  this  the  island  is  barely  be- 
ginning to  attract  attention,  although 
more  favorably  situated  than  Java  and 
richer  in  natural  resources. 

"Java  is  a  country  of  magnificent  reali- 
zation Sumatra  one  of  great  future. 
In  the  development  of  that  future  practi- 
cally all  the  labor  has  to  be  imported  on 
short-term  contracts.  Chiefly  it  is  Chines-^, 
whkh    is    expensive;    Kling,    which    is 


viewed  with  disfavor  by  the  British  In- 
dian Government,  or  Javanese,  which  is 
unwilling  to  come  and  does  not  thrive  m 

the  climate. 

The  tribulations  of  a  labor  contractor 
from  the  time  of  collecting  his  gang  to 
their  final  safe  delivery  in  Sumatra  are 
legion    and,    to    one    disinterested,    very 

amusing.  ,     i.     • 

The  Javanese  is  tractable  and  physi- 
cally a  fair  laborer,  but  neither  very  am- 
bitious nor  reliable.     He  likes  his  feast 
days,  his  rice  harvesting,  his  little  com- 
forts and  luxuries,  and  is  not  eager  to 
forego  them   for  the  uncertain   induce- 
ments of  foreign  lands.     But  his  mind 
is  receptive,  and  the  clever  contractor 
fortifving  it  with  well-chosen  stories  of 
fortunes  easilv  made,  belittling  the  coolie  s 
fears  and  objections,  is  often  able  to  se- 
cure his  contract  by  the  timely  offer  ot  a 
new  sarong   (the  chief  article  of  dress 
worn   in   the    Malay    Archipelago)    and 
perhaps  a  month's  wages  in  advance. 

But  here  the  contractor's  troubles  be- 
gin Unless  carefullv  guarded,  the  cool- 
ie's enthusiasm  is  very  apt  to  vyane.  and 
the  moment  for  departure  arrives  with 
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llKIVINC   TllKorCII    A    TKAK    ToKKST    NKAk    MKDAN,    AN     IMPORTANT    SKAl'ORT   OX    Till-: 

NOkTIlKAST    COAST    oV    Sl'MATKA 

Of  all  xW  timl.n-s  .»!  llir  unHd  t.ak  is  tlu'  niosl  vaUial.lc.  Its  clural.ility  '^  .^'^'^^^'^^■^;;^^^^^,^'' 
r'iltiT<  in  -.mc  nf  tin-  IcmpU-s  .•!  India  liavini'  srrvcd  th-ir  imnmsr  t..r  m.»iv  llian  a  lliou- 
"nn      V.    -         t    i^   iis^d    t..r   slni.l.'.iiMin;.    and    Inl.rinr   pan.liiv,    and    in    the    n^anuiac  ur.   nt 

soncd.  it  nnllur  cracks,   shrinks,  ncr  alter,  its  sliaiH'.      1  lie     cak   is  not  mu    n\   the  i^umts 


the  juiiiik',  liMWcvcr,   f/.r  it  .seldom  attains  a  lui-kt  greater  than    150   1^'^'t. 

fourth-class    ])assc'ii,<;crs     as    iIk'V     wci'C 
counted,  clicckcd  off,  and  landed. 

Tlu'    lattci-    i)roccss,   however,    was    so 
inierestinir  that    I    did   not   1)e-nidge   the 


oiR-  risiiii^  ii])ri^ht  amid^hi])^.  the  other 
willi  a  weird  forward  rake  near  the 
>hari»-i.oinled  1m. w.  l>eyond,  tlie  steamer 
n»iin<le<l  a  ]»end  in  llie  river  and  tieil  iip 
to  ilie  dock,  where  .^•rou])s  of  men  in 
ininiaculale  wliile  suits  an.d  white  topees 
awaiu<l  il>  arrival. 

LANIHNC.    l.AI'.oR    I'OK    Sl'MATKA 

While  waitin.ii  to  su])ervise  the  unlnad- 
in<'  of  mv  auinuiohile.   1   watched  all  the 


time  it  re(|uire(l. 

All  the  deck  si)ace  not  reserved  for 
first-cahin  passen.i^ers  was  ])acked  with 
cooh'es  from  llatavia  and  littered  with 
their  effects.  A  considerahle  numl)er  of 
tlieiu  liad  camju'd  in,  on,  and  under  my 
motor— chatterini;-,      smokini;-,      c(»ml)ing 
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„KviM-.-siini.s  Foi.  ^^»1^'•■  nn:  famoi>  simatkan  n.i.uo. 
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each  oUut's  liair.  tending  iheu;  babies, 
and  nmndun!:;-  btlU'  packages  ol  strani;c 
food  folded  up  in  i)lantani  leaves. 

'I'liev  \verc  contract  coolies  on  then 
wav  16  labor  on  the  tobacco  and  rnbl)er 
estates  of  Deli  and  were  cliietly  Javanese, 
thoiii,di  a  fexv  l'.andjarese  troni  Lnrneo, 
Klin<'s()f  southern  Indian  on,!;ni,  Malax  s, 
and  '^)ther  nationalities  appeared  anion- 
thetn. 

SUMATKA     IS    TIllKtKKX     TIMKS    Till',    Sl/.K 

01'   HOLLAND 

Sumatra  is  an  immense  island,  nearly 
four  times  the  si.e  of  Java  and  tin,"  een 

time,  larger  than  llnllan<l  itsell.  but  its 
war-decimated  i-optilation  ;miounts  to  less 
than  ^.200.000.  most  ol  uhicli.  lor  vaii- 
ous  rea>ons,  is  not  available  or  abor. 
Because  of  this  the  island  is  barely  be- 
..innin-  to  attract  attention,  altlion.ul 
niore  'favorably  situated  than  Java  and 
richer  in  natural  resources. 

"Tava  is  a  countrv  of  ma.i;nihcent  reali- 
rition     Sumatra    one    of    -reat    tuture. 
"n  the"  .levelopment  of  that  nUuixM-rac'- 

callv  all  the  labor  has  to  be  mip-yV''  "" 
s.n-t-term  contracts,    nnetlv  ,t  i>C  nnes 
which    is    expensive;     Khii-,     whiJi     is 


viewed  with  disfavor  by  the  r.niHb  In- 
dian r.overnmeiit,  or  Javanese,  which  i-^ 
unwilliii.!;-  to  come  and  does  not  thrive  m 

till'  climatt'. 

The  tribulati.>n>  nf  a  labor  contractor 
from  the  time  of  colled inj^'  hi>  i;aiit;-  t'- 
their  linal  safe  delivery  in  Sumatra  are 
k-irion    and.    to    one    di>interested,    very 

amu>in,!.i.  i      i      ; 

The    Javanese   is   tractable   and   i>liy-i- 

callv  a  fair  laborer,  but  neither  very  am- 
bitious  nor   reli.able.      He   like,  hi^    lea-^t 
(lays,  his  rice  harve>tin.-.  In-  htlle  com- 
f,,rts  and  lu.\nries.  and   i-  not   e;i,i;er  to 
forego   them    for    the    uncertain    induce- 
ments of    forei-n   laiid^.      lUil    In-   mmd 
i.    recei.tive.    and    the   cU'ver   contractor, 
fortifvin-  it   with   well-elu-ni   >toru-  -n 
fortune-'ea>ilv  made.beliltlin-  the  coolie  s 
frar>  and  obfections.  is  often  able  to  se- 
cure his  contract  bv  the  tiinelv  oiler  ni  ;i 
uov    saroini    (the    chief    article    ol    <lre.s 
\v..rn    in    the    Malay    Arcliipelai;-.. )    and 
i.erhai)S  a  month'-  wa.^e-  m  .idvaiice. 

P.ut  here  the  contractor"-  lrMnble>  be- 
<ri„  Inles-  carefnllv  -n.-uded.  the  c-l- 
ii.'s  futlni-ia-m  is  very  apt  t-  wane,  and 
the   moment    lor  departure   arrives   with 
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A  UTTLE  GOSSIP   NOW   AND  THEN   IS   REUSHED  EVEN   BY   PRIMITIVE   WOMEN!  AT  A 

KARO-BATAK    MARKET 


coolie,  new  sarong,  and  month's  wages 
unaccounted  for. 

I.URING  THE  JAVANESE  COOLIE  FROM   THE 

CONTRACTOR 

Even  when  safely  gathered  on  board 
ship  and  the  coast  of  Java  has  been  sunk, 
there  remains  still  to  be  cleared  the  inter- 
vening port  of  Singapore.  There,  in  dis- 
guise, wily  touts  for  the  Malayan  coolie 
brokers  smuggle  themselves  aboard,  no 
matter  how  vigilant  the  ship's  officers 
may  be,  for  labor  is  everywhere  in  de- 
mand. With  much  astuteness  they  pro- 
ceed to  poison  the  minds  of  the  already- 
frightened  Sumatra-bound  Javanese. 

''Sumatra F  A  country  of  tigers  and 
ferocious  savages  who  eat  nothing  but 
coolies;  a  cold  land,  where  there  is  no 
sun,  no  rice ;  where  laborers  are  unpaid, 
cruelly  treated,  and  whence  they  rarely 
return !" 

So  the  tout  whispers  on,  adding  terror 
to  their  own  premonitions,  refuting  all 
that  the  contractor  had  said,  and  in  the 
end  offering  to  aid  in  their  immediate 
escape  from  the  horrible  fate  in  store,  to 


the  tempting  security  of  fortune  and  hap- 
piness in  the  Malay  States. 

Strict  watch  is  kept  over  the  ship  while 
in  Singapore,  but  scarcely  a  trip  is  taken 
that  a  few  of  those  under  contract  are 
not  among  the  missing  when  the  final 
count  is  made.  For  every  one  lost  the 
first  mate  is  personally  fined,  I  think 
about  fifty  gulden ;  but  if  he  brings  a  cer- 
tain percentage  safely  to  their  destination 
he  receives  a  liberal  bonus.  Consequently 
the  final  checking  oflf  is  fraught  with  deep 
anxiety  for  all  concerned. 

STRIKING    COLOR    EI^I^ECTS    IN    WOMEn'S 

ADORNMENTS 

Single  file,  as  I  watched,  the  ship-load 
of  coolies  passed  before  me  and  down  the 
gangway  between  two  oflicers  and  a  con- 
tractor's agent,  who  checked  them  as  they 
went — men,  women,  boys,  and  girls,  with 
folded  mats  under  their  arms  and  their 
possessions  tied  up  in  long  cloths  slung 
around  their  necks  and  resting  on  their 
hips.  Only  those  with  babies  were  kept 
apart  and  counted  last,  lest  one  tiny  head 
should  be  overlooked. 
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THESE  FEMALE   PORTERS  ARE   NOT  AS    HEAVII.Y  BURDENED  AS  THEY  APPEAR  TO  BE; 

THEIR  HEAD  PACKS  CONSIST  OF  FIXE  MATTING 


They  were  a  picturesque  lot  in  their 
gay-colored  clothes.  Most  of  the  women 
were  bareheaded,  their  black  hair  brushed 
back  and  knotted  behind,  with  strings  of 
coral  beads  hanging  around  their  necks 
and  big  buttons  of  gold  and  silver,  jade, 
amber,  or  ebony  extending  their  pierced 
ear-lobes.  Brilliant  scarves  half-con- 
cealed their  fresh  white  corsages,  and 
leather  belts  with  massive  silver  buckles 
encircled  sarongs  of  many  hues. 

Around  the  heads  of  nearly  all  the  men 
were  twisted  the  universal  brown  ker- 
chiefs of  Java  flaunting  starched  comers; 
and,  in  addition  to  their  sarongs  and  a 
few  short  coats  and  pajama  tops,  there 
was  a  noticeable  partiality  for  white  un- 
dershirts and  long  pink  drawers. 

Following  the  others  came  a  tall  Pun- 
jabi Mohammedan  with  a  long  gray 
beard.  His  dignified  bearing  and  the 
striking  eyes  of  the  Indian  Mussulman, 
which  looked  straight  out  from  under  an 
enormous  turban,  marked  him  at  once  as 
a  very  different  type  from  his  casual  Ma- 
lay brethren. 

Two   hours   more   elapsed  before   the 


next  landing  party,  ourselves  and  the  car, 
finaUy  left  the  ship.  The  dock  was  many 
feet  below  the  cfeck  and  the  spaces  in 
which  the  car  had  to  be  turned  were  all 
shorter  than  its  length. 

A  mathematician  might  have  amused 
himself  by  figurii^  out  the  possible  com- 
binations in  whidi  that  car  could  have 
been  jammed — I  am  sure  we  missed 
none — ^and  when  finally  it  was  disentan- 
gled from  the  forest  of  stanchions,  rail- 
ings,, projecting  comers,  and  other  checks 
to  its  progress,  the  crew  and  I  breathed 
deep  sighs  of  relief. 

But  as  Belawan  is  isolated  in  the  man- 
grove swamps,  except  for  the  long  new 
bridge  of  the  Deli  Railway,  one  further 
struggle  was  necessary  before  the  motor 
was  really  **landed^  in  Sumatra,  and  we 
toilsomely  manipulated  it  onto  an  under- 
sized railway  trudc  Then  I  relaxed  into 
a  seat  and  made  faces  back  at  the  silver- 
gray  monkeys  which  derided  me  from  the 
trees,  as  the  train  took  us  up  to  Medan, 
fourteen  miles  inland. 

The  capital  of  the  Government  of  the 
East  Coast  of  Sumatra  and  headquarters 
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C(x>liV,   new  saroucj,  and   month's   wages 
unaccounted  for. 

Ll'KIXc;   TIIK  JAVAXICSK   COOIJK   KROM    TIIIC 

COXTRACTOR 

l^ven  wlien  safely  gatliered  on  board 
sin*])  and  tlie  coast  of  Java  lias  been  snnk, 
tliere  remains  still  lo  be  cleared  the  inter- 
vening ])ort  of  Singapore.  There,  in  dis- 
gnise,  wily  touts  for  the  Malayan  coolie 
br<»kers  snuiggle  themselves  aboard,  no 
matter  how  vigilant  the  shii)'s  officers 
may  be,  for  labor  is  everywhere  in  de- 
mand. With  nuich  astuteness  they  ])ro- 
coed  t()  poison  the  rninds  of  the  alreadv- 
friglitened  !>umatra-b()un(l  Javanese. 

**Sujniitra?  A  country  of  tigers  and 
ferocious  savages  who  eat  nothing  but 
coolies:  a  cold  land,  where  there  is  no 
snn,  no  rice;  where  laborers  are  unpaid. 
cruelly  treated,  and  whence  they  rarely 
return  !" 

So  the  tout  whispers  on.  adding  terror 
to  their  own  ])remonitions,  refuting  all 
lliat  the  contractor  had  said,  and  in  the 
end  ofTering  to  aid  in  their  immediate 
escai)e  from  the  horrible  fate  in  store,  to 


the  tempting  security  of  fortune  and  hap- 
l)iness  in  the  Malay  States. 

Strict  watch  is  kept  over  the  ship  while 
in  Singapore,  but  scarcely  a  trip  is  taken 
that  a  few  of  those  under  cc^ntract  are 
not  among  tlie  missing  when  the  final 
count  is  made.  For  every  one  lost  the 
first  mate  is  i)ersonally  fined,  I  think- 
about  fifty  gulden  ;  but  if  he  brings  a  cer- 
tain percentage  safely  to  their  destination 
he  receives  a  liberal  bonus.  Conse(|uentlv 
the  final  checking  ofif  is  fraught  with  deep 
anxietv  for  all  concerned. 

STRIKIxr.    COLOR    KFl'lvCTS    IX    WO^rKx'S 

ADORXMIvXTS 

Single  file,  as  T  watched,  the  ship-load 
of  coolies  ])assed  before  me  and  down  the 
gangway  between  two  officers  and  a  con- 
tractor's agent,  who  checked  them  as  they 
went — men,  women,  boys,  and  girls,  with 
folded  mats  under  their  arms  and  their 
j:)ossessions  tied  up  in  long  cloths  slung 
around  their  necks  and  resting  on  their 
hiixs.  Only  those  with  babies  were  kept 
ai)art  and  counted  last,  lest  one  tiny  head 
should  be  overlooked. 


RY  ^^OTOR  TIlROrCTI  TIIK  KAST  COAST  OF  SUMATRA 


TIIKSK   FKMALK   PORTKRS    ARK    NOT   AS    IIKAVTI.V    BURDKXKD   AS   TIIKV    APPKAR   TO   BE; 

TIIKIR  IlKAl)  IWCKS  CONSIST  OF  FIXK   MATTING 


They  were  a  picturesque  lot  in  their 
gay-colored  clothes.  Most  of  the  women 
were  bareheaded,  their  black  hair  brushed 
back  and  knotted  behind,  with  strings  of 
coral  beads  hanging  around  their  necks 
and  big  buttons  of  gold  and  silver,  jade, 
amber,  or  ebony  extending  their  ])ierced 
ear-lobes.  lirilliant  scarves  half-con- 
cealed their  fresh  white  corsages,  and 
leather  belts  with  massive  silver  buckles 
encircled  saroiujs  of  many  hues. 

Around  the  heads  of  nearly  all  the  men 
were  twisted  the  universal  brown  ker- 
chiefs of  Java  flaunting  starched  corners; 
and,  in  addition  to  their  sarotujs  and  a 
few  short  coats  and  jxijama  to])s,  there 
was  a  noticeable  partiality  for  white  un- 
dershirts and  long  ]:)ink  drawers. 

Following  the  others  came  a  tall  Pun- 
jabi Mohammedan  with  a  lonsf  crrav 
beard.  His  dignified  bearing  and  the 
striking  eyes  of  the  Indian  Mussulman, 
which  looked  straight  out  from  under  an 
enormous  turban,  marked  him  at  once  as 
a  very  dift'erent  type  from  his  casual  Ma- 
lay brethren. 

Two   hours   more    elapsed   before   the 


next  landing  ])arty,  ourselves  and  the  car, 
finally  left  the  ship.  The  dock  was  many 
feet  l)elow  the  deck  and  the  spaces  in 
which  the  car  had  to  be  turned  were  all 
shorter  than  its  length. 

A  mathematician  might  have  amused 
himself  by  figuring  out  the  possible  omi- 
binations  in  which  that  car  could  have 
been  jammed — I  am  sure  we  ini>>ed 
none — and  when  finally  it  was  disentan- 
gled from  the  forest  of  stanchions,  rail- 
ings, projecting  corners,  and  other  checks 
to  its  progress,  the  crew  and  I  breathed 
dee])  sighs  of  relief. 

I  hit  as  lielawan  is  isolated  in  the  man- 
grove swam])s,  except  inv  the  lon«r  new 
bridge  of  the  Deli  Railway,  one  further 
struggle  was  necessary  before  the  motor 
was  reall\'  "landed"  in  Sumatra,  and  we 
toilsomely  m.anipulated  it  onto  an  under- 
sized railway  truck.  Then  I  relaxed  into 
a  seat  and  made  faces  back  at  the  silver- 
gray  monkeys  which  derided  me  from  the 
trees,  as  the  train  took  ns  up  to  Medan, 
fourteen  miles  inland. 

The  capital  of  the  Government  ni  the 
Ivast  Coast  of  Sumatra  and  headquarters 


V. 


KVKN  THE  CARTSmIN  SUMATRA  ARE)  THATCH-ROOF^D 

Central  Africa  has  not  a  greater  variety  of  animal  life  than  Sumatra.  Elephants,  tigers, 
myriad  apes  and  monkeys,  two-horned  rhinoceroses,  and  the  most  gorgeous  butterflies  in  the 
world  are  to  be  found  in  the  magnificent  jungles  of  the  island.  The  plant  life  is  amazing 
in  its  luxuriance.  Some  varieties  of  bamboo  shoot  up  like  giant  stalks  of  asparagus,  at  the 
rate  of  a  foot  or  more  a  day,  and  in  three  or  four  months  are  waving  their  fronded  tops 
above  centuries-old  monarchs  of  the  forest. 
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of  the  Amsterdam-Deli  Company,  the 
most  important  tobacco  company  of  the 
Indies,  is  a  modern  town,  created  by  the 
Dutch  and  laid  out  in  a  ver>'  attractive 

manner. 

MEDAN   A   CITY  01^   MANY    MIXED   RACES 

There  is  an  airy  appearance  and  a  cheer- 
ful, ''white-man's*'  atmosphere  about  the 
official  buildings  around  its  spacious 
square  and  the  cool,  shaded  streets  of  its 
Eiiropean  quarter. 

The  white  bungalows  are  extremely 
attractive  in  their  green  and  well-kept 
grounds,  shaded  by  tall  royal  palms,  rub- 
ber trees,  bamboo,  banyans,  "flames  of 
the  forest,"  travelers'  trees,  and  other 
tropical  growth. 

The  huge  buildings  of  the  Deli  Com- 
pany, with  a  European  hospital  and  a 
well-appointed  asylum  for  native  immi- 
grants, are  almost  hidden  in  the  dense 
verdure  of  a  park  filled  with  beautiful 
shade  trees. 

Farther  out  are  the  native  compounds 
and  various  Asiatic  quarters,  having  each 
its  own  characteristics. 

The  Chinese  compound,  with  its  elab- 
orate temple,  bears  the  unmistakable 
mark  of  the  Celestial  Republic,  with  adap- 
tations to  East  Indian  conditions.  Its 
houses,  joined  together  in  even-fronted 
rows,  faced  with  cement  or  white  and 
tinted  plaster,  with  carved  and  colored 
decorations  and  roofs  flaring  slightly  up- 
ward at  the  corners,  are  much  the  same 
as  are  found  in  Malayan  towns.  Many 
of  the  stores  and  a  large  part  of  the  trade 
of  Medan  are  in  the  hands  of  Chinese, 
who,  as  usual,  are  extremely  prosperous. 

Medan's  prosperity  and  importance  are 
due  to  its  location  in  the  center  of  the 
rich  tobacco  lands;  and  owing  to  this, 
with  the  consequent  demand  for  labor 
and  to  the  scarcity  of  native  Sumatrese, 
its  population  of  about  14,000  is  a  very 
mixed  one. 


PRIMITIVI;   TRANSPORTATION    AND    MODERN    COMMUNICATION    SIDE)    BY    SIDE)    IN 

SUMATRA.      NOTE  THE)  TKLKPHONE;  WIRKS 


THE   *'bIG  DAY,"   SUBSTITUTE   ^OR   SUNDAY 

We  had  arrived  in  the  midst  of  /lari- 
ba:;ar  and  so  were  immediately  intro- 
duced to  this  interesting  feature  of  Su- 
matraii  life. 

The  tobacco,  rubber,  and  various  other 
estates  of  the  east  coast  are  spread  over 


such  a  vast  amount  of  territory,  with  so 
comparatively  small  a  number  of  white 
men  in  their  administration,  that  the 
Dutch  planters  and  managers  outside  of 
the  head  office  and  shipping  ports  are  apt 
to  be  more  or  less  isolated  from  the  so- 
ciety of  their  own  kind.  Since  it  is  quite 
without  significance  to  the  Asiatic  labor- 
ers, Sunday  is  not  recognized  as  a  holiday 
on  the  estates,  but  in  its  place  a  substitute 
has  been  instituted  in  the  fortnightly 
hari-bacar,  occurring  about  the  first  and 
fifteenth  of  each  month  and  literally 
meaning  "big  day"  or  ''holiday."  Both 
are  pertinent. 

On  these  days  all  the  planters — the 
general  term  for  white  men  in  any  capac- 
ity on  an  estate,  either  their  own  or  a 
company's — who  are  able  to  do  so,  flock 
in  from  their  estates  to  the  towns,  those 
within  reach  of  Medan  naturally  seeking 
the  capital. 

Very  few  are  free  to  celebrate  every 
hari'bazar^  and  when  they  do  come  into 
tow^n,  usually  arriving  the  night  before 
the  "big  day"  with  weeks  of  silence  and 
loneliness  to  make  up  for,  they  waste  very 
little  of  their  time  in  sleep.  Neither  does 
any  one  else  whose  room  happens  to  be 
in  the  vicinity  of  their  gathering  places. 

The  club  and  hotels  are  filled,  as  they 
were  the  night  we  arrived,  with  ruddy, 
healthy-looking  Dutchmen  in  fresh  white 
suits,  sitting  around  big  tables  in  unre- 
mitting conversation,  while  vast  quanti- 
ties of  gin  and  bitters  and  other  beverages 
are  consumed,  but  with  very  little  effect 
on  these  hardy  men  of  the  open  air. 

comfort  and  privacy  in  a  mkdan 

hote;i^ 

Among  its  other  advantages,  Medan 
possesses  one  of  the  best  hotels  in  the 
Netherlands  Indies.  The  Hotel  de  Boer 
is  built  upon  the  plan  largely  used 
throughout  Farther  India — the  dining- 
room,  cafe,  office,  and  kitchen  by  them- 
selves in  one  single-story  building,  open 
on  all  sides  to  the  air  and  shaded  by  large 
covered  verandas  and  splendid  big  trees. 
Around  this,  forming  three  sides  of  a 
square  separated  by  a  driveway  from  the 
central  building,  the  bed-rooms  occupy 
the  entire  depth  of  a  second  single-story 
structure. 
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KVKN  the:  carts  in  Sumatra  are:  thatcii-roofivd 

Central  Africa  has  not  a  greater  variety  of  animal  life  than  Sumatra.  Elephants,  tigers, 
myriad  apes  and  monkeys,  two-horned  rhinoceroses,  and  the  most  gorgeous  butterflies  in  the 
world  are  to  be  found  in  the  magnificent  jungles  of  the  island.  The  plant  life  is  amazing 
in  its  luxuriance.  Some  varieties  of  bamljoo  shoot  up  like  giant  stalks  of  asparagus,  at  the 
rate  of  a  foot  or  more  a  day,  and  in  three  or  four  months  are  waving  their  fronded  tops 
above  centuries-old  monarchs  of  the  forest. 


f 
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primitive:    TRANSPOkTATlOX    AND    MOI)E:rN    CO^f  M  UNICATION    SIDE:    BY    SIDiC    IN 

SUMATRA,      note:  TllK  TE:I.KP110NE:  W1RE:S 


of  the  Anistcrdam-Deli  Company,  the 
most  important  tobacco  company  of  the 
Indies,  is  a  modern  town,  created  by  the 
Dutch  and  laid  out  in  a  verv  attractive 
manner. 

medan  a  city  oi^  many  mixe:d  racks 

There  is  an  airy  appearance  and  a  cheer- 
ful, *Svhite-man's"  atmosphere  about  the 
official  buildings  around  its  spacious 
square  and  the  cool,  shaded  streets  of  its 
Eiiroi)ean  quarter. 

The  Avhite  bungalows  are  extremely 
attractive  in  their  green  and  Avell-kept 
groimds,  shaded  by  tall  royal  palms,  rub- 
ber trees,  bamboo,  banyans,  ''flames  of 
the  forest,''  travelers'  trees,  and  other 
tropical  growth. 

The  huge  buildings  of  the  Deli  Com- 
pany, Avith  a  European  hospital  and  a 
well-appointed  asylum  for  native  immi- 
grants, are  almost  hidden  in  the  dense 
verdure  of  a  park  filled  with  beautiful 
shade  trees. 

Farther  out  are  the  native  compounds 
and  various  Asiatic  quarters,  having  each 
its  own  characteristics. 

The  Chinese  compound,  with  its  elab- 
orate temple,  bears  the  unmistakable 
mark  of  the  Celestial  Republic,  with  adap- 
tations to  East  Indian  conditions.  Its 
houses,  joined  together  in  even-fronted 
row^s,  faced  with  cement  or  white  and 
tinted  plaster,  with  carved  and  colored 
decorations  and  roofs  flaring  slightly  up- 
ward at  the  corners,  are  much  the  same 
as  are  found  in  Malayan  towns.  Many 
of  the  stores  and  a  large  part  of  the  trade 
of  Medan  are  in  the  hands  of  Chinese, 
who,  as  usual,  are  extremely  prosperous. 

]\Iedan's  prosperity  and  importance  are 
due  to  its  location  in  the  center  of  the 
rich  tobacco  lands ;  and  owing  to  this, 
with  the  consequent  demand  for  labor 
and  to  the  scarcity  of  native  Sumatrese, 
its  population  of  about  14,000  is  a  very 
mixed  one. 

the:   ''big  day,"   substitute:   I^OR    SUNDAY 

We  had  arrived  in  the  midst  of  hari- 
hazar  and  so  were  immediately  intro- 
duced to  this  interesting  feature  of  Su- 
matran  life. 

The  tol)acco,  rubber,  and  various  other 
estates  of  the  east  coast  are  spread  over 


such  a  vast  amount  of  territory,  with  so 
comparatively  small  a  number  of  white 
men  in  their  administration,  that  the 
Dutch  planters  and  managers  outside  of 
the  head  office  and  shipping  |X)rts  are  apt 
to  be  more  or  less  isolated  from  the  so- 
ciety of  their  own  kind.  Since  it  is  quite 
without  significance  to  the  Asiatic  labor- 
ers, Sunday  is  not  recognized  as  a  holiday 
on  the  estates,  but  in  its  place  a  suhstitute 
has  been  instituted  in  the  fortnightly 
harx-hazar,  occurring  about  the  first  and 
fifteenth  of  each  month  and  literally 
meaning  **big  day"  or  'iioliday/'  Both 
are  pertinent. 

On  these  days  all  the  planters — the 
general  term  for  white  men  in  any  capac- 
ity on  an  estate,  either  their  own  or  a 
company's — who  are  able  to  do  so,  flock 
in  from  their  estates  to  the  towns,  those 
within  reach  of  ^ledan  naturally  seeking 
the  capital. 

Verv  few  are  free  to  celebrate  ever\' 
liari-bazar,  and  when  they  do  come  into 
town,  usually  arriving  the  night  before 
the  ''big  day''  with  weeks  of  silence  and 
loneliness  to  make  up  for,  they  waste  very 
little  of  their  time  in  sleep.  Neither  does 
any  one  else  whose  room  happens  to  be 
in  the  vicinity  of  their  gathering  places. 

The  club  and  hotels  are  filled,  as  they 
were  the  night  we  arrived,  with  ruddy. 
healthy-looking  Dutchmen  in  fresh  white 
suits,  sitting  around  big  tables  in  unre- 
mitting conversation,  while  vast  quanti- 
ties of  gin  and  bitters  and  other  beverages 
are  consumed,  but  with  very  little  effect 
on  these  hardy  men  of  the  open  air. 


COMFORT   AND   PRIVACY    IX 

HOTEL 


A    MEDAX 


Among  its  other  advantages.  ^ledan 
possesses  one  of  the  best  hotels  in  the 
Netherlands  Indies.  The  Hotel  de  EJoer 
is  built  upon  the  plan  largely  used 
throughout  Farther  India — the  dining- 
room,  cafe,  office,  and  kitchen  by  them- 
selves in  one  single-story  building,  open 
on  all  sides  to  the  air  and  shaded  by  large 
covered  verandas  and  splendid  big  trees. 
Around  this,  forming  three  sides  of  a 
square  separated  by  a  driveway  from  the 
central  building,  the  bed-ro<>nis  occupy 
the  entire  depth  of  a  second  single-story 
structure. 
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EVERY  DWEl^IvING   IN   SUMATRA  IS  ITS  OWN   BARNYARD  * 

Contrary  to  the  custom,  the  floor  of  this  porch  is  made  of  whole  bamboo  poles  rather 
than  the  split  pieces.  The  floors  of  most  of  the  houses  sag  in  the  middle.  The  roofs  are 
of  thatch,  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  atap  palm. 


Each  room  has  its  own  cx>vered  veranda 
in  front,  cool  and  shady  and  screened 
from  view,  and  its  own  bath  in  the  rear. 
The  comfort  and  privacy  of  this  style  of 
construction  is  unequaled  for  warm  cli- 
mates. 

With  the  aid  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
hotel,  I  procured  a  serv^ant,  a  Malay- 
speaking  Kling.  to  take  with  us  into  the 
interior.  Kling  is  the  term  used  in  Malay 
countries  for  Tamils  and  occasionally  for 
other  races  of  Southern  India  who  come 
to  these  countries  as  settlers  or  for  trade. 
(All  other  continental  Indians  are  called 
Bengalis.)  Joseph  was  a  Tamil,  a  Cath- 
olic from  French  Pondicherry,  and  a  very 
good  servant. 

THE  WHITE  Max's  advent  resisted 

WITH    FANATICAL  COURAGE 

The  whole  of  Sumatra  has  presented 
a  very  different  problem  to  Dutch  coloni- 
zation from  the  organization  of  Java, 
with  ten  times  its  population.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  larger  island,  though 
few  in  numbers,  have  resisted  foreign 
interference  with  the  most  stubborn  and 
fanatical  courage.  Each  one  of  its  nu- 
merous tribes  and  principalities  has  had 
to  be  subdued  in  turn,  a  long  and  difficult 
process,  as  there  was  none  of  the  almost 
docile  submission  of  the  Javanese. 

Sumatra  is  immense  in  area  and  be- 
tween its  different  sections  there  is  little 
inland  communication,  that  which  exists 
being  of  a  treacherous  and  warlike  char- 
acter. Much  of  the  island  remains  un- 
explored ;  other  parts,  as  the  whole  of 
Achin,  in  the  north,  are  still  in  a  state  of 
protracted  warfare,  which  seems  destined 
to  end  onlv  with  the  eventual  extermina- 
tion  of  the  resisting  tribes. 

The  Achinese  war  alone  has  cost  over 
200,000  lives  and  been  an  expense  to  Hol- 
land of  $200,000,000.  The  first  hostili- 
ties date  back  to  1599,  but  for  the  last 
forty  years  fighting  has  been  continuous, 
a  guerrilla  warfare  of  surprises  and  am- 
bushes in  the  jungles,  in  which  the  deter- 
mined resistance  of  the  Achinese  contin- 
ues undiscouraged,  although  their  gov- 
ernment has  been  deposed  and  all  their 
towns  and  strategic  positions  occupied  by 
Dutch  troops. 

Leaving  the  capital,  our  road  at  first  led 


through  some  miles  of  country  dense  and 
green  with  vegetation,  with  tiny  thatched 
native  huts  making  picturesque  brown 
spots  in  the  midst  of  fruit  trees  and  coco 
palms.  As  we  approached  nearer  to  the 
hills,  this  gave  way  to  open  plains  cov- 
ered with  high  grass  and  low  bushes,  the 
characteristic  tobacco  land  of  Deli. 

THROUGH     THE    FAMOUS     TOBACCO    LANDS 

The  larger  estates,  especially  those  of 
the  Deli  Company,  are  divided  into  sec- 
tions imder  the  administration  of  assist- 
ant managers.  Each  year  only  one-tenth 
to  a  fifth  of  their  enormous  area  is  under 
cultivation,  since  to  maintain  the  high 
quality  of  the  tobacco  grown  the  land  is 
left  fallow  for  from  five  to  ten  years  after 
each  crop.  During  the  first  year  the  na- 
tives are  permitted  to  grow  rice  upon  the 
fallow  fields;  then  the  soil  is  left  to  itself 
and  to  the  bushes  and  rank  grass  which 
soon  cover  it. 

The  tobacco  crop  is  a  rich  one,  but  the 
demands  it  makes  upon  the  land  and  upon 
labor  are  such  that  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  the  newer  estates  annually  devoting 
more  and  more  of  their  attention  and  ter- 
ritories to  rubber  and  other  less  exacting 
products. 

Gradually  ascending  in  altitude,  we 
passed  through  many  miles  of  these  mon- 
otonous, fallow-lying  plains,  their  deso- 
late appearance  only  increased  by  an  oc- 
casional row  of  unused  drying-sheds 
and  a  few  fire-blackened  trunks  of  huge 
tocalang  trees,  solitary  survivors  of  the 
primeval  forest. 

The  sections  actually  in  cultivation, 
however,  were  extremely  interesting,  with 
many  acres  of  magnificent  tobacco  plants 
growing  to  a  height  of  five  or  six  feet  in 
closely  planted  parallel  ridges.  Frequently 
they  hedged  the  road  on  both  sides  and 
extended  in  unbroken  rows  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  follow  over  the  rolling  fields. 

EACH    RACE   TO   ITS   OWN   TASK 

The  work  of  the  plantation  is  many- 
sided  and  the  various  nationalities  em- 
ployed are  usually  engaged  in  their  own 
distinctive  branches  of  labor.  Thus,  al- 
though sometimes  replaced  by  other  races, 
Chinese  predominate  in  the  actual  work 
on  the   tobacco  plants ;  the  bullock-cart 
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KVKRV    DWKIJJNC    IX    SUMATRA    IS   ITS  OWN    BARNYARD 

Contrary  to  tlic  custom,  the  floor  of  this  porch  is  made  of  whole  bamlx)0  poles  rather 
than  the  split  pieces.  The  floors  (^f  most  of  the  houses  sag  in  the  middle.  The  roofs  are 
of  thatch,  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  atap  pahii. 


Kach  room  lias  its  own  covered  vcraiula 
in  front,  cool  and  shady  and  >creened 
from  view,  and  its  own  hath  in  the  rear. 
The  comfort  and  privacy  of  this  stvle  of 
construction  is  une(|ualed  for  warm  cli- 
mates. 

Witli  the  aid  of  tlie  i)ro|)rietor  of  the 
hotel,  I  ])rocured  a  servant,  a  Malay- 
speakinc]^  Klin.i^.  to  take  with  u-  into  the 
interior.  Klin^r  is  the  term  u>ed  in  Malay 
countries  for  Tamils  and  occasionallv  for 
other  races  of  Southern  India  who  come 
to  these  countries  as  settlers  or  for  trade. 
(All  other  continental  Indians  are  called 
I'eno^alis.)  Joseph  was  a  Tamil,  a  Cath- 
olic from  French  Pondicherry.  and  a  very 
good  servant. 

Tin-    WIIITK    ^rAX's    ADVKXT    RKSISTED 
WITir    FAXATICAI,    COIRAGK 

The  whole  of  v^umatra  has  presented 
a  very  different  i)rol)lem  to  Dutch  coloni- 
zation from  the  organization  of  Java, 
WMth  ten  times  its  population.  The  in- 
hahitants  of  the  larger  island,  though 
few  in  numhers,  have  resisted  foreign 
interference  with  the  most  stubborn  and 
fanatical  courage.  Kach  one  of  its  nu- 
merous tribes  and  ]:)rincipalities  has  had 
to  be  subdued  in  turn,  a  long  and  difficult 
])rocess,  as  there  was  none  of  the  almost 
docile  submission  of  the  Javanese. 

Sumatra  is  immense  in  area  and  be- 
tween its  different  sections  there  is  little 
inland  comnumication,  that  which  exists 
being  of  a  treacherous  and  warlike  char- 
acter. Much  of  the  island  remains  un- 
explored ;  other  ])arts,  as  the  whole  of 
Achin,  in  the  north,  are  still  in  a  state  of 
])rotracted  warfare,  which  seems  destined 
to  end  only  with  the  eventual  extermina- 
tion of  the  resisting  tribes. 

The  Achinese  war  alone  has  cost  over 
200,000  lives  and  been  an  ex])ense  to  Hol- 
land of  $200,000,000.  The  first  hostili- 
ties date  back  to  T^go,  but  for  the  last 
forty  years  fighting  has  been  continuous, 
a  guerrilla  warfare  of  sur])rises  and  am- 
bushes in  the  jungles,  in  which  the  deter- 
mined resistance  of  the  Achinese  contin- 
ues undiscouraged,  although  their  gov- 
ernment has  been  dej^osed  and  all  their 
towns  and  strategic  positions  occupied  by 
Dutch  troops. 

Leaving  the  capital,  our  road  at  first  led 


through  >ome  miles  r»f  country  dense  and 
green  with  vegetation,  with  liny  thatched 
native  huts  making  |)ictures(|ue  brown 
spots  in  the  niiclst  of  fruit  trees  and  coc<» 
])alms.  As  we  approached  nearer  to  the 
hills,  this  gave  way  to  o])en  plains  cov- 
ered with  high  grass  and  low  luishes,  the 
characteristic  tobacco  land  of  Deli. 

TfrROrCII    TIIK    FAMors    T<ii;\cc<i    LAxns 

The  larger  estates,  especially  those  of 
the  Deli  Company,  are  divi<led  into  sec- 
tions under  the  administration  of  assist- 
ant managers.  Each  year  only  <»ne-tentli 
to  a  fifth  of  their  enormous  area  is  under 
cultivation.  since  to  maintain  the  high 
c|uality  of  the  tobacco  grown  the  land  is 
left  fallow  for  from  five  to  ten  vears  after 
each  crop.  During  the  first  year  the  na- 
tives are  i^ennitted  to  grow  rice  upon  the 
fallow  fields:  then  the  soil  is  left  to  itself 
and  to  the  bushes  and  rank  gra>s  which 
>onn  cover  it. 

The  tobacco  crop  is  a  rich  one,  but  the 
demands  it  makes  uyion  the  land  and  ujx  mi 
lal)or  are  such  that  it  is  not  suqirising  to 
find  the  newer  estates  annuallv  devotin^r 
more  and  more  of  their  attention  and  ter- 
ritories to  niblx-r  and  other  less  exactin<r 
])roducts. 

Gradually  ascending  in  altitude,  we 
pa>sed  through  many  miles  of  these  mon- 
otonous, fallow-lying  plains,  their  deso- 
late apjK'arance  only  increased  by  an  oc- 
casional row  of  unu>ed  drying-sheds 
and  a  few  fire-blackened  trunks  of  huirc 
tocalamj  trees,  solitary  survivors  of  the 
primeval  forest. 

The  sections  actually  in  cultivation, 
however,  were  extremely  interesting,  with 
many  acres  of  magnificent  tobacco  ]>lants 
growing  to  a  height  of  five  or  six  feet  in 
closely  planted  i>arallel  ridges.  Frec|uentl\ 
they  hedged  the  road  on  both  sides  and 
extended  in  unbroken  rows  as  far  as  the 
eye  could   follow  over  the  rolling  fields. 

EACH    RACE   TO    ITS   OWX    TASK 

The  work  of  the  plantation  is  many- 
sided  and  the  various  nationalities  em- 
ployed are  usually  engaged  in  their  own 
distinctive  branches  of  labor.  Thus,  al- 
though sometimes  replaced  by  other  races, 
Chinese  predominate  in  the  actual  work- 
on  the  tol>acco  ])lants :  the  bidlock-cart 
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AN  ELABORATE  PIGEON-HOUSE  IN   THE  VII.LAGE  OF 

KEBON   DJAHE 

Sumatra  has  an  area  exceeding  the  combined  areas  of  the 
New  England  States,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania.  If  it 
were  superimposed  on  this  continent,  it  would  extend  from 
St.  Louis  to  Boston, 

drivers  are  Klings;  the  carpenters  are 
Box-ans;  the  Javanese  are  woodmen, 
road-builders,  and  gardeners;  and  the 
Bataks  and  Sumatra  Malays,  who  are  not 
obtainable  in  large  numbers  nor  reliable 
for  sustained  labor,  clear  the  land  pre- 
paratory to  planting,  and  build  roads  and 
sheds. 

The  ubiquitous  Sikh  is  often  found  in 
his  favorite  capacity  of  guard  or  police- 
man. 

At  the  time  of  our  trip  the  tobacco 
plants  were  half  to  three-quarters  grown 


and  the  drying-sheds  were 
being  prepared  to  receive 
them.  Upon  some  of  the 
more  advanced  estates  the 
lower  leaves  of  the  plants 
had  already  been  picked 
and  were  hanging  in  the 
sheds,  threaded  on  long 
strings  and  labeled,  while 
wood  fires  smouldered  at 
intervals  on  the  ground. 

Lines    of    two  -  wheeled 
bullock    carts     with    loose 
roofs     of     thatched     palm 
leaves,    matting,    or    even 
sheet   tin,    rumbled    slowly 
up    and    down    the    roads, 
.  hauling    supplies    and   ma- 
terial for  the  estates.  Many 
of  the  slow-plodding  Indian 
oxen  were  magnificent  big 
Guzerat  animals,  with  large 
humps  and  long  silky  dew- 
laps,  and,   with   their   red- 
turbaned  Tamil  drivers  sit- 
ting  on    the    floor    of    the 
open-fronted     carts,     were 
strongly  reminiscent  of  the 
tea  plantations  of  Ceylon. 

THE     HIGHWAYS    OF 
SUMATRA 

The  road  was  very  good, 
wide,  well  made,  and  much 
better  than  I  had  expected. 
There  is  practically  no  rock 
in  this  part  of  the  island, 
and   the    metaling   for   the 
roads    must    be    imported; 
nevertheless,  the  chief  high- 
ways of  the  coastal  plains 
and  the  pass  over  the  moun- 
tains are  all  macadamized. 
In  the  highlands,  where  metaling  has 
not  yet  been   attempted,   such  roads  as 
exist  are  of  a  very  different  type.    These 
are  of  dirt  or  clay,  well  built  and  main- 
tained, and  said  to  be  very  good  in  dry 
weather. 

Unfortunately,  we  were  there  when 
seventeen  days  of  continuous  rainfall  had 
reduced  them  to  an  almost  impassable 
state  of  soft  mud  and  slippery  clay,  and, 
while  our  experience  is  perhaps  hardly 
a  fair  criterion,  I  can  scarcely  believe  that 
with   the   enormous    annual    rainfall    of 
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Sumatra  such  is  not  the  condition  a  large 
part  of  the  time. 

The  road  from  Medan  to  the  interior, 
however,  gave  no  warning  of  what  was 
to  follow.  Leaving  the  plains  and  the 
tobacco  plantations,  it  gradually  ascended 
through  wilder  country,  and  presently, 
with  well-engineered  zigzags,  began  to 
climb  into  the  mountains. 

At  3,000  feet  altitude  we  came  to  the 
tiny  sanatorium  of  Bandar  Baroe,  a  re- 
cuperating station  in  the  clearer  atmos- 
phere of  the  hills  for  Europeans  of  the 
Deli  Company  enervated  by  the  un- 
healthy life  of  the  lowlands.  It  was  a 
wee  bungalow  of  three  or  four  rooms 
with  a  wide,  pointed  roof  of  thatch,  and 
from  its  perch  on  top  of  the  usual  piles 
it  looked  out  between  tall  tree-ferns 
over  the  plain  below. 

Here  we  spent  the  night,  having  first 
applied  to  the  Controleur  for  permis- 
sion. The  native  in  charge  had  no  sup- 
plies, so  we  had  recourse  to  our  own  for 
the  first  of  a  series  of  "tinned  meals" 
that  continued  without  interruption  until 
we  returned  to  Medan. 

A  WAGON  TRAIN  OF  SHIFTING  SHADOWS 

In  the  evening,  stretched  out  in  com- 
fortable wicker  chairs  on  the  bungalow's 
little  veranda,  we  watched  a  train  of 
loaded  buffalo  carts  winding  stiffly  up 
the  hill  in  a  heavy  rain.  The  air  was  so 
fresh  and  cool  it  was  difficult  to  think 
of  the  hot,  sultry  coast  less  than  forty 
miles  away.  The  rain  pattered  gently 
on  the  ground  and  rolled  oflf  the  over- 
hanging thatch  of  the  eaves  in  big  drops, 
while  the  creaking  of  wheels  and  soft 
cries  of  the  drivers  drifted  up  from  the 
laboring  freighters  on  the  road. 

For  more  than  an  hour  the  train  crept 
slowly  past  in  a  single  file  of  vague,  in- 
determinable shapes,  with  swaying  lan- 
terns casting  dim  circles  of  light  and 
queer  shifting  shadows  in  the  misty 
darkness.  We  watched  in  fascination 
while  the  tiny  spots  appeared  out  of  the 
jungle  below  and  lengthened  into  a  twink- 
ling line  which  wound  up  past  the  bunga- 
low and  disappeared  one  by  one  above  us 
into  the  night  and  the  forest. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  continued 
our  climb  over  the  pass.  The  semi- 
tropical  vegetation  which  had  succeeded 


the  coarse  grass  of  the  denuded  plains 
gave  way  in  turn  to  magnificent  virgin 
forests,  unbroken  except  for  the  narrow, 
winding  path  of  the  road. 

THE  SUMATRAN  JUNGLE 

The  enormous  straight-trunked  trees, 
ensnared  by  giant  creepers,  vines,  and 
huge  air  plants,  made  so  thick  a  canopy 
overhead  that  only  a  dim  twilight  filtered 
in,  and  that  failed  to  reach  the  ground 
through  the  dense,  impenetrable  tangle  of 
vegetation. 

Little  brooks  of  clear  water  rushed 
steeply  down  the  mountainside,  hurrying 
along  to  the  sluggish  yellow,  rivers  of  the 
plains  their  tiny  contributions  for  the  ex- 
tension of  Sumatra's  coast.  Butterflies 
flitted  in  the  blue-black  shadows ;  jungle 
fowl,  their  brilliance  all  subdued  in  the 
obscure  half  light,  vanished  silently  from 
the  edges  of  the  road  as  we  approached, 
and  other  little  creeping  and  fugitive 
things  sought  the  security  of  the  unbe- 
traying  jungle. 

Insects  with  voices  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  their  probable  si^e  screamed 
shrilly  from  the  branches,  and  the  occa- 
sional whistle  of  a  bird  or  the  dull  boom 
of  a  falling  tree  echoed  through  the 
silent,  dark  recesses  of  the  wood. 

Much  of  the  life  of  the  jungle  we  saw 
along  this  little  frequented  road  which 
opened  up  the  very  heart  of  the  virgin 
forest,  but  infinitely  more  were  we  our- 
selves observed.  Sometimes  the  crack 
of  a  broken  branch  betrayed  the  hurried 
withdrawal  of  a  larger  animal,  or  a 
whirr  of  wings  that  of  some  startled 
bird ;  but  only  one's  own  sixth  sense  told 
of  the  hidden  watchers  who  silently  fol- 
lowed our  progress  with  wondering,  un- 
friendly eyes. 

PURSUED  BY  HOSTS  OF  CURIOUS  MONKEYS 

The  swaying  of  branches  overhead  as 
we  zigzagged  up  the  pass  did  not  mean 
wind  in  the  quiet  forest;  it  meant  mon- 
keys, and  their  antics  were  an  unfailing 
amusement,  whether  we  kept  on  or  stop- 
ped to  watch  them.  Some  waited  in 
silence  until  we  drew  near,  then  plunged 
back  into  the  forest  with  a  crash  of 
branches  which  inevitably  produced  on 
us  the  shock  they  seemed  to  have  de- 
signed.    Some  tore   furiously  along  be- 
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AN    KLABORATIC   PIGKON-TIOUSK    IN    TITK   VTLLAGK   01^ 

KKROX    DJAinC 

Sumatra  has  an  area  exceeding  the  combined  areas  of  the 
New  hjiRland  States,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  It  it 
were  siiperimi)ose(l  on  tliis  continent,  it  would  extend  from 
St.  Louis  to  lioston. 

drivers  arc  Klines ;  the  carpenters  are 
Rovans;  the  Javanese  are  woodmen, 
road-hnilders,  and  gardeners;  and  the 
Rataks  and  Snniatra  Malays,  who  are  not 
ol)tainable  in  lar<(e  numbers  nor  relial)le 
for  sustained  la1)or,  clear  the  land  pre- 
paratory to  plant inl,^  and  build  roads  and 
sheds. 

The  ubicpiitous  Sikh  is  often  found  in 
his  favorite  capacity  of  ^^uard  or  police- 
man. 

At  the  time  of  our  trip  the  tobacco 
plants  were  half  to  three-ciuarters  grown 


and  the  drying-sheds  were 
being  prepared  to  receive 
them.  Upon  some  of  the 
more  advanced  estates  the 
lower  leaves  of  the  plants 
had  already  been  picked 
and  were  hanging  in  the 
sheds,  threaded  on  long 
strings  and  labeled,  while 
wood  hres  smouldered  at 
intervals  on  the  ground. 

Lines     of     two  -  wheeled 
bullock     carts     with     loose 
roofs     of     thatched     palm 
leaves,     matting,     or     even 
sheet    tin,    rumbled    slowly 
up    and    down    the    roads, 
hauling    supplies    and    ma- 
terial for  the  estates.  Many 
of  the  slow-plodding  Indian 
oxen   were  magnificent  big 
Guzerat  animals,  with  large 
humps  and  long  silky  dew- 
laps,  and,    with    their    red- 
turbaned  Tamil  drivers  sit- 
ting   on    the    floor    of    the 
ojKMi-f  routed     carts,     were 
strongly  reminiscent  of  the 
tea  plantations  of  Ceylon. 

TiiK    HIGH  WAYS   or 

SUMATRA 

The  road  was  very  good, 
wide,  well  made,  and  much 
better  than  I  had  ex])ected. 
There  is  practically  no  rock 
in  this  part  of  the  island, 
and    the    metaling    for    the 
roads    must    be    im])orted ; 
nevertheless,  the  chief  high- 
ways of  the  coastal  plains 
and  the  pass  over  the  moun- 
tains are  all  macadamized. 
In  the  highlands,  where  metaling  has 
not   yet  been   attempted,    such    roads   as 
exist' are  of  a  very  different  type.     These 
are  of  dirt  or  clay,  well  built  and  main- 
tained, and  said  to  be  very  good  in  dry 
weather. 

Unfortunately,  we  were  there  when 
seventeen  davs  of  continuous  rainfall  had 
reduced  them  to  an  almost  impassable 
state  of  soft  mud  and  slippery  clay,  and, 
while  our  experience  is  perhaps  hardly 
a  fair  criterion,  T  can  scarcely  believe  that 
with    the    enormous    annual    rainfall    of 
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Sumatra  such  is  not  the  condition  a  large 
part  of  the  time. 

The  road  from  Medan  to  the  interior, 
liowever,  gave  no  warning  of  what  wa^ 
to  follow.  Leaving  the  plains  an<l  the 
tobacco  plantations,  it  gradually  a>cended 
through  wilder  country,  and  presently, 
with  well-engineered  zigzags,  began  to 
climb  into  the  mountains. 

At  3,000  feet  altitude  we  came  to  the 
tiny  sanatorium  of  Randar  Raroe,  a  re- 
cuperating station  in  the  clearer  atmos- 
phere of  the  hills  for  Europeans  of  the 
Deli  Company  enervated  by  the  un- 
healthy life  of  the  lowlands.  It  was  a 
wee  bungalow  of  three  or  four  rooms 
with  a  wide,  pointed  roof  of  thatch,  and 
from  its  percli  on  toj)  of  the  usual  piles 
it  looked  out  l)etween  tall  tree-ferns 
over  the  plain  below. 

Here  we  spent  the  night,  having  first 
applied  to  the  Coutrolcur  for  permis- 
sion. The  native  in  charge  had  no  sup- 
plies, so  we  had  recourse  to  our  own  for 
the  first  of  a  series  of  ''tinned  meals'' 
that  continued  without  interruption  until 
we  returned  to   Medan. 

A  WAGOX  TRATX  OF  SHIFTIXG  SHADOWS 

In  the  evening,  stretched  out  in  com- 
fortable wicker  chairs  on  the  bungalow's 
little  veranda,  we  watched  a  train  of 
loaded  buffalo  carts  winding  stiffly  up 
the  hill  in  a  heavy  rain.  The  air  was  so 
fresh  and  cool  it  was  difficult  to  think 
of  the  hot,  sultry  coast  less  than  forty 
miles  away.  Tlie  rain  pattered  gently 
on  the  ground  and  rolled  off  the  over- 
hanging thatch  of  the  eaves  in  big  drops, 
while  the  creaking  of  wheels  and  soft 
cries  of  the  drivers  drifted  up  from  the 
laboring  freighters  on  the  road. 

For  more  than  an  hour  the  train  crept 
slowly  past  in  a  single  file  of  vague,  in- 
deterniinable  shapes,  with  swaving  lan- 
terns casting  dim  circles  of  light  and 
queer  shifting  shadows  in  the  misty 
darkness.  \\>  watched  in  fascination 
while  the  tiny  spots  appeared  out  of  the 
jungle  below  and  lengthened  into  a  twink- 
ling line  which  wound  up  past  the  bunga- 
low and  disai>peared  one  by  one  alx>ve  u> 
into  the  night  and  the  forest. 

Karlv  the  next  morning  we  continued 
our  climb  over  the  pass.  The  semi- 
tropical  vegetation  which  had  succeeded 


the  coar>c  j^ss  of  the  denuded  ])lains 
gave  way  in  turn  to  magnitlcent  virgin 
fore>l>,  unhroken  except  for  the  narrow, 
winding  i>ath  of  the  road. 

TIIK  SUMATkAX  JINOU: 

The  enormous  straight -ininked  trees, 
ensnared  hv  giant  creejKrs,  vines,  and 
huge  air  plants,  made  so  thick  a  canopy 
•  overhead  that  only  a  dim  twilight  fdtered 
in,  and  that  failed  to  reach  the  ground 
throiigli  the  deii>e,  iiniienetrable  tangle  of 
vegetation. 

Little  hrooks  of  clear  water  rushed 
steeply  down  the  mountainside,  hurrying 
along  to  the  sluggish  yellow  rivers  of  the 
plains  their  tiny  contributions  for  the  ex- 
tension of  Sumatra's  coast.  Rutterflies 
flitted  in  the  hlue-black  shadows;  jungle 
fowl,  their  hrilliance  all  subdued  in  the 
ohscure  half  liglit,  vanished  silently  from 
the  eilges  of  the  road  as  we  a]^proached, 
and  other  little  creeping  and  fugitive 
things  sought  the  security  of  the  unbe- 
t raying  jungle. 

Insects  with  voices  out  of  all  ])ro]:)or- 
tion  to  their  probable  size  screamed 
shrillv  from  the  branches,  and  the  occa- 
sional whistle  of  a  Vnrd  or  the  dull  boom 
of  a  falling  tree  echoed  through  the 
silent,  dark  recesses  of  the  wood. 

Much  of  the  life  of  the  jungle  we  saw 
along  this  little  fre<juented  road  which 
opened  up  the  very  heart  of  the  virgin 
forest,  hut  infinitely  more  were  we  our- 
selves ohserved.  Sometimes  the  crack 
of  a  hroken  branch  betrayed  the  hurried 
withdrawal  of  a  larger  animal  or  a 
whirr  of  wings  that  of  some  startled 
bird:  hut  only  one's  own  sixth  sense  told 
of  the  hidden  watchers  who  silently  fol- 
lowed our  progress  with  wondering,  un- 
f riendlv  eves. 


PURSUED  P.V    HOSTS  OF  CT'lMOl'S    MOXKl-VS 

The  swaying  of  branches  overhead  as 
we  zigzagged  up  the  ])ass  did  not  mean 
wind  in  the  cpiiet  forest:  it  meant  mon- 
keys, and  their  antics  were  an  unfailing 
amusement,  whether  we  kept  on  or  stop- 
l>ed  to  watch  them.  Some  waited  in 
silence  until  we  drew  near,  then  ])lunged 
l>ack  into  the  forest  with  a  crash  of 
branches  which  itievitably  ]iroduced  on 
us  the  shock  they  seemed  to  have  de- 
signed.     Some  tore    furiously   along  be- 
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side  us  through  the  trees  in  a  desperate 
attempt  to  cross  in  front  of  the  car  be- 
fore we  could  catch  up  to  them. 

When  they  did  cross,  far  overhead,  in 
a  stream  of  small  gray  bodies  flying 
through  the  air  between  the  treetops, 
they  as  furiously  raced  along  on  the  other 
side  and  crossed  back  again.  Others 
clung  to  swaying  branches  and  bounded 
up  and  down  in  a  frenzy  of  excitement, 
shrieking  gibes  in  sharp  crescendo  as  we 
passed. 

Often  in  the  midst  of  their  agitation 
they  suddenly  lost  all  interest  and  forth- 
with paid  no  more  attention  to  us ;  or  sat 
in  silence  with  weazened,  whiskered 
faces  peering  solemnly  down   from  the 

trees. 

As  in  Ceylon,  it  would  have  been  dis- 
astrous to  leave  the  motor  unguarded 
anywhere  in  a  Sumatra  forest,  for  every- 
thing that  prying  fingers  could  unscrew 
or  remove  would  soon  be  reposing  merrily 
in  the  tree-tops. 

There  were  many  tribes  of  the  monkey 
people :  little  black  fellows  with  very  long 
tails;  troops  of  impudent  brown  ones; 
shy  black-and-white  monkeys  with  fine 
silky  coats ;  and  hordes  of  big  gray  beasts 
who  chased  and  tweaked  each  other, 
evoking  shrieks  of  protest. 

Near  by,  yet  aloof  from  the  bands  that 
fed  and  gamboled  together,  were  a  few 
enormous  black  bulks  which  from  the 
distance  might  have  been  curious  vegeta- 
ble formations  in  the  trees.  But  they 
moved,  and  I  stopped  to  examine  one 
through  the  glasses,  when  my  mother 
suddenly  called  my  attention  to  some- 
thing on  the  other  side. 

From  a  leafy  branch  less  than  forty 
feet  away  a  great  round  head  protruded 
and  a  solemn  black  face,  comically  like  a 
sulky  old  savage,  gazed  out  upon  us.  For 
a  few  minutes  it  stared  in  silence;  then 
with  unhurried,  deliberate  movements  re- 
turned to  a  leisurely  search  for  food. 

WATCHING  rut  POWERI^UI.  ORANG- 
OUTANG 

"Orang-outang,''  I  whispered.  "Only 
found  here  and  in  Borneo.  There  are 
two  more  on  the  other  side.  .  .  .  See 
him  pull  that  branch  down !"  He  reached 
up  one  tremendous,  sinewy  arm  and  with 


the  greatest  ease  drew  down  a  branch  that 
would  scarcely  have  bent  beneath  the 
weight  of  a  heavy  man.  Holding  it  with 
one  hand,  he  pawed  idly  over  it  with  the 
other,  occasionally  transferring  some 
morsel  to  his  mouth  and  promptly  spitting 
it  out  if  it  displeased  him. 

When  the  branch  was  duly  inspected 
he  released  it,  and  the  swish!  of  leaves 
as  it  flew  back  through  the  air  gave  some 
idea  of  the  strength  that  had  bent  it. 

There  was  no  need  of  whispering,  for 
although  we  watched  this  one  for  half  an 
hour  with  the  glasses  he  ignored  our  pres- 
ence completely,  and  except  for  the  first 
brief  inspection  not  one  of  the  big  apes 
showed  a  sign  of  consciousness  of  our 
proximity.  They  were  very  well  aware 
of  it,  but  were  too  powerful  for  fear,  and 
the  orang-outang  rarely  troubles  those 
who  do  not  bother  him.  We  were  not 
inclined  to  regret  this  indifference,  how- 
ever, for  the  "old  man  of  the  forest" 
can  be  extremely  disagreeable  when  he 
chooses. 

AN  UNSOCIABLE  JUNGLE  B^AST 

The  other  monkeys  and  apes  all  moved 
in  troops,  but  the  orang-outangs  went 
alone — severely  alone — for  their  smaller 
relations  seemed  to  give  them  a  wide 
berth. 

Unlike  the  monkeys,  they  appeared  con- 
servative of  energy,  and  every  movement 
was  carried  out  with  a  careful  delibera- 
tion most  amusing  to  watch.  Their  huge 
black  bodies  were  very  conspicuous  in  the 
trees;  their  trunks  thicker  than  a  man's, 
with  short,  heavy  legs  and  arms  of  extra- 
ordinary length  and  power. 

Apparently  quite  satisfied  with  the  food 
within  reach,  the  great  apes  moved  lazily 
along  the  branches,  holding  on  with  their 
feet  and  scarcely  changing  their  positions 
while  we  watched  them.  One  eventually 
decided  to  transfer  his  operations  else- 
where and  sauntered  oflF  through  the 
trees,  swinging  his  upright  body  from 
branch  to  branch  with  powerful,  far- 
reaching  arms.  His  movements  wefe  still 
slow  and  deliberate,  but  the  progress  he 
made  was  astonishing,  though  now  and 
then  interrupted  as  he  stopped  to  investi- 
gate some  delicacy. 

The  last  we  saw  of  him  he  was  hang- 
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IN  FRONT  OF  EACH  SUMATRAN  DWEI.I.ING  THERE  STANDS  A  SMAI.I.  SQUARE  BUILDING 

WHICH    IS   USED   FOR   A   *'G0EDANG,"   OR  RICE   GRANARY 


ing  serenely  by  one  long  arm,  indolently 
exploring  a  branch  with  both  feet  and  his 
Other  hand. 

The  Boekit  Barisan,  a  series  of  moun- 
tain ranges  running  the  whole  length  of 
the  island  near  the  western  coast,  splits 
in  the  north  into  parallel  chains  which  en- 
circle the  broad  Karo-Batak  plateau  and 
the  vast  area  of  Toba  Lake.  In  these 
partially  explored  ranges  there  have  al- 
ready been  discovered  ninety  volcanoes, 
twelve  of  which  are  now  active,  the  con- 
structive and  destructive  forces  of  Su- 
matra's formation. 

The  road  from  Deli  crosses  over  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  parallel  chains 
into  the  Batak  Highlands,  as  the  plateau 
is  called,  by  a  pass  between  the  mountains 
Sibajak  and  Baros. 

As  we  neared  the  summit  of  the  pass  a 
narrow  break  in  the  forest  revealed  a 
superb  view  through  the  trees,  over  the 
blue  ravine  and  densely  timbered  rpoun- 
tainside,  to  the  wide  coastal  plain  shim- 
mering in  the  heat-haze  below ;  then  the 
foliage  again  closed  in  until  we  reached 
the  height-of-land  and  looked  out  on  the 
other  side. 


A  dull,  treeless  expanse,  scarcely  lower 
than  the  top  of  the  pass,  stretched  out 
before  us  in  limitless  brown  waves,  a 
desolate  tangle  of  grass  broken  only  by 
detached  volcanic  heights.  Two  active 
volcanoes,  the  northernmost  of  the  range, 
towered  threateningly  above  the  others — 
Sibajak  guarding  the  entrance  through 
which  crept  the  highland  road  ;  Sinaboeng 
rising  from  the  plateau  in  majestic  isola- 
tion, its  smoke-crowned  peak  and  deep 
purple  sides  outlined  against  the  heavy 
white  clouds  that  hung  behind  it. 

A   LAND  THAT   NEEDS   PEOPLE 

The  first  strong  impression  of  loneli- 
ness and  monotonous  solitude  that  the 
highlands  gave  was  little  changed  by  the 
few  scattered  compounds  and  occasional 
patches  of  cultivation  later  revealed  as 
we  progressed. 

In  common  with  the  greater  part  of 
Sumatra,  which  could  easily  support 
twenty-five  times  its  present  population, 
this  section  is  sparsely  inhabited  and  the 
villages  are  small  and  far  apart. 

The  Batak  tribes  lead  a  communistic 
life,  and  outside  of  the  hedged  confines 
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of  their  compounds — each  a  little  cluster 
of  huts  around  a  large  central  house — 
very  few  buildings  are  found.  The  Ba- 
taks  are  mostly  peaceful  and  industrious, 
occupying  themselves  with  agriculture 
and  farming  as  well  as  in  hunting  and 
fishing.  Their  agriculture  depends  upon 
the  rainfall,  which,  however,  rarely  fails; 
but  it  consists  only  of  little  patches  of 
rice  and  other  grain  struggling  weakly 
against  the  all-encompassing  rank  growth 
and  is  barely  sufificient  to  supply  their  own 
modest  needs. 

Not  far  from  the  top  of  the  pass  we 
overhauled  the  long  train  of  freighters 
which  we  had  watched  in  the  rain  of 
the  evening  before  creeping  up  the  moun- 
tain side  past  Bandar  Baroe.  The  two- 
wheeled  carts,  with  low,  roughly  thatched 
roofs  of  branches,  extended  in  a  close 
single  file  far  out  across  the  plain,  with 
the  thin  legs  of  their  red-turbaned  Tamil 
drivers  dangling  between  the  shafts. 

The  buffaloes  were  dry  and  dusty,  and 
by  the  discouraged  droop  of  their  heads 
seemed  to  express  deep  discontent  with 
the  wallowless  uplands.  Among  the  slate- 
gray  backs  of  the  slow-plodding  line,  half 
a   dozen   light   pink   albinos— an   absurd 


color  on  an  animal  of  that  size — regarded 
us  suspiciously  out  of  curious  white  eyes. 

THE  SIMPLICITY  OF  THE  WOMEN's  ATTIRE 

Except  for  this  train,  we  saw  no  vehi- 
cles in  the  highlands,  but  several  times 
passed  little  groups  of  pedestrians  walk- 
ing single  file  along  the  roadside,  on  their 
way  to  or  from  one  of  the  markets  that 
are  held  at  intervals  in  the  different 
Batak  villages.  Some  were  even  tramp- 
ing from  the  other  side  of  the  mountain, 
for  since  the  building  of  the  road  the 
Bataks  frequently  trade  with  the  nearer 
compounds  of  the  Deli  plain. 

Almost  all  were  women,  balancing 
heavily  packed  baskets  of  fine  matting  on 
their  heads,  with  babies  astride  their  hips, 
supported  by  a  long  scarf  tied  over  one 
shoulder.  The  simplicity  and  similaritv 
of  their  dress  was  striking,  after  the 
variegated  colors  favored  in  Java  and 
Malaya,  one  dark  blue  garment— a  long 
sarong  hung  loose  from  under  the  arms 
or  around  the  waist— sufficing  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases. 

Their  turban-like  head-dresses  were  of 
the  same  dark  -  blue  cloth,  peculiarly 
folded,  with  drooping  corners  sometimes 
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A  NATIVE  CLOTH   FACTORY 
Evidently  "industrial  employment"  does  not  tend  to  race  suicide  in  Sumatra. 


used  to  support  part  of  the  weight  of 
enormous  coiled  silver  earrings. 

We  rarely  saw  men  on  the  road;  the 
few  that  accompanied  the  women  strolled 
along  behind,  quite  unencumbered  with 
either  baggage  or  babies,  and  saluted  us 
with  a  friendly  courtesy  rather  unex- 
pected in  a  tribe  once  so  notorious  for 
cannibalism.  Their  garments  were  quite 
similar  to  those  of  the  women,  with  a 
shorter  sarong  tied  around  the  waist,  and 
often  a  coat  or  short  pair  of  breeches  in 
addition. 

Both  men  and  women  were  barefoot, 
as  usual,  and  although  a  stripe  or  a  plaid 
occasionally  varied  the  dark  blue  of  their 
clothes,  exceptions  to  the  general  style 
were  very  rare. 

The  earrings  worn  by  many  of  the 
women  were  of  extraordinary  dimen- 
sions. Only  the  wealthier  could  afford 
them,  for  each  pair  was  worth  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  gulden  and  must  have 
represented  a  considerable  part  of  the 
family  treasure.  They  consisted  of  long 
circular  rods  of  solid  silver,  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch   in   diameter,  passed 


through  the  upper  part  of  the  ear  and 
bent  back  into  the  form  of  double,  re- 
versed coils,  the  coils  projecting  far  for- 
ward on  the  left  side,  to  the  rear  on  the 
right.  Their  weight  would  have  torn 
them  from  the  ears  had  they  not  been 
partially  supported  by  the  corners  of  the 
headdresses,  and  there  was  apparently  no 
way  of  removal  without  first  uncoiling 
one  side. 

THE  BATAKS,  KINDRED  OF  THE  HEAD- 
HUNTING DAYAKS 

The  Batak  j^eople  are  in  many  ways 
the  most  interesting  and  remarkable  of 
all  the  tribes  of  Sumatra,  although  as  yet 
comparatively  little  is  known  of  them. 
Ethnologically  they  are  related  to  the 
head-hunting  Dayaks  of  Borneo.*  Their 
type  has  not  been  modified  by  contact 
with  the  outside  world,  nor  even  with 
the  more  advanced  peoples  of  the  coast, 
and  their  state  of  civilization  and  de- 
velopment is  still  quite  rudimentary,  al- 

*See  "Sarawak,  the  Land  of  the  White 
Rajahs,"  by  Harrison  W.  Smith,  in  Thr  Geo- 
graphic for  February,  1919. 
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of  their  compounds — each  a  little  cluster 
of  huts  around  a  large  central  house — 
very  few  buildings  are  found.  The  Ba- 
taks  are  mostly  peaceful  and  industrious, 
occupying  themselves  with  agriculture 
and  farming  as  well  as  in  hunting  and 
fishing.  Their  agriculture  depends  upon 
the  rainfall,  which,  however,  rarelv  fails; 
but  it  consists  only  of  little  patches  of 
rice  and  other  grain  struggling  weakly 
against  the  all-encompassing  rank  growth 
and  is  barely  sufficient  to  supply  their  own 
modest  needs. 

Not  far  from  the  top  of  the  pass  we 
overhauled  the  long  train  of  freighters 
which  we  had  watched  in  the  rain  of 
the  evening  before  creeping  up  the  moun- 
tain side  past  Bandar  Br.roe.  The  two- 
wheeled  carts,  with  low,  roughly  thatched 
roofs  of  branches,  extended  in  a  close 
single  file  far  out  across  the  plain,  with 
the  thin  legs  of  their  red-turbaned  Tamil 
drivers  dangling  between  the  shafts. 

The  buffaloes  were  dry  and  dustv,  and 
by  the  discouraged  droop  of  their  heads 
seemed  to  express  deep  discontent  with 
the  wallowless  uplands.  Among  the  slate- 
gray  backs  of  the  slow-plodding  line,  half 
a   dozen   light    pink   albinos— an   absurd 


color  on  an  animal  of  that  size — regarded 
us  suspiciously  out  of  curious  white  eyes. 

THE  SI.^rPEICITY  OF  THE  WOMEX'S  ATTIRE 

Except  for  this  train,  we  saw  no  vehi- 
cles in  the  highlands,  but  several  times 
passed  little  groups  of  pedestrians  walk- 
ing single  file  along  the  roadside,  on  their 
way  to  or  from  one  of  the  markets  that 
are  held  at  intervals  in  the  different 
Batak  villages.  Some  were  even  tramp- 
ing from  the  other  side  of  the  mountain, 
for  since  the  building  of  the  road  the 
Bataks  frequently  trade  with  the  nearer 
compounds  of  the  Deli  plain. 

Almost  all  were  w^omen,  balancing 
heavily  packed  baskets  of  fine  matting  on 
their  heads,  with  babies  astride  their  hips, 
supported  by  a  long  scarf  tied  over  one 
shoulder.  The  simplicity  and  similaritv 
of  their  dress  was  striking,  after  the 
variegated  colors  favored  in  Java  and 
Afalaya,  one  dark  blue  garment— a  long 
saromj  hung  loose  from  under  the  arms 
or  around  the  waist— sufficing  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases. 

Their  turban-like  head-dresses  were  of 
the  same  dark  -  blue  cloth,  peculiarly 
folded,  with  drooping  corners  sometimes 
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A   NATIVE   CLOTH   FACTORY 
Evidently  ^'industrial  employment"  does  not  tend  to  race  suicide  in  Sumatra. 


used  to  support  part  of  the  weight  of 
enormous  coiled  silver  earrings. 

We  rarelv  saw  men  on  the  road ;  the 
few  that  accompanied  the  women  strolled 
along  behind,  quite  unencumbered  with 
either  baggage  or  babies,  and  saluted  us 
with  a  friendly  courtesy  rather  unex- 
pected in  a  tribe  once  so  notorious  for 
cannibalism.  Their  garments  were  quite 
similar  to  those  of  the  women,  w^ith  a 
shorter  sarong  tied  around  the  waist,  and 
often  a  coat  or  short  pair  of  breeches  in 
addition. 

Roth  men  and  women  were  barefoot, 
as  usual,  and  although  a  stripe  or  a  plaid 
occasionally  varied  the  dark  blue  of  their 
clothes,  exceptions  to  the  general  style 
were  very  rare. 

The  earrings  worn  by  many  of  the 
women  were  of  extraordinary  dimen- 
sions. Onlv  the  wealthier  could  afford 
them,  for  each  pair  was  worth  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  gulden  and  must  have 
represented  a  considerable  part  of  the 
family  treasure.  They  consisted  of  long 
circular  rods  of  solid  silver,  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch   in   diameter,   passed 


through  the  upper  part  of  the  ear  and 
bent  back  into  the  form  of  double,  re- 
versed coils,  the  coils  projecting  far  for- 
ward on  the  left  side,  to  the  rear  on  the 
right.  Their  weight  would  have  torn 
them  from  the  ears  had  they  not  been 
])artially  supported  by  the  corners  of  the 
headdresses,  and  there  was  apparently  no 
way  of  removal  without  first  uncoiling 
one  side. 

THE  BATAKS,    KINDRED  OF  THE   HEAD- 
HUNTING DAVAKS 

The  Batak  jx^ople  are  in  many  ways 
the  most  interesting  and  remarkable  of 
all  the  tribes  of  Sumatra,  although  as  yet 
comparatively  little  is  known  of  them. 
Kthnolcigically  they  are  related  to  the 
head-hunting  Dayaks  of  Borneo.*  Their 
type  has  not  been  modified  by  contact 
with  the  outside  world,  nor  even  with 
the  more  advanced  ])eoples  of  the  coast, 
and  their  state  of  civilization  and  de- 
velopment is  still  quite  rudimentary,  al- 

*See  "Sarawak,  tlie  Land  of  the  White 
Rajalis,"  by  Harrison  W.  Smith,  in  The  Gko- 
gkaphic   for  February,   igig. 
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AS  A  SOCIAL  CENTER  THE  HAND  LOOM  AND  THE  YARN  REEL  IN   SUMATRA  TAKE  THE 

PLACE  OF  THE  VILLAGE  FOUNTAIN   IN  THE   NEAR  EAST 

Many  of  the  sarongs  made  by  the  natives  are  elaborately  interwoven  with  gold  threads. 
They  are  lacking  in  originality  of  pattern,  however.  The  silver  filigree- work  of  the  men  is 
much  more  artistic. 


though  it  is  thought  that  they  were  once 
more  advanced  than  they  are  today. 

The  reports  of  early  Arabs  trading 
with  the  Sumatran  coast  gave  the  Bataks 
their  evil  notoriety  as  cannibals,  eaters 
of  captives,  foreigners,  and  their  own 
aged  and  decrepit  relatives. 

The  half  million  Bataks  scattered 
throughout  the  mountains  and  uplands 
of  northern  and  central  Sumatra  are 
roughly  divided  into  groups  according  to 
differences  in  dialect.  Over  a  fifth  pro- 
fess Mohammedanism  and  about  half 
that  number  Christianity;  but  in  both 
cases  the  faith  amounts  to  little  more 
than  a  form  of  superstition,  showing  only 
vague  traces  of  those  beliefs  and  hardly 
affecting  the  village  law  of  racial  customs 
and  traditions. 

The  remainder,  including  the  Kara- 
Bataks  and  the  tribes  of  Toba  Lake,  are 
animistic  pagans,  and  the  circumcision 
practiced  by  the  former,  although  doubt- 


less due  to  some  forgotten  Mohammedan 
influences,  is  not  a  religious  rite. 

It  is  now  general  in  the  case  of  most  of 
these  tribes  to  refer  to  cannibalism  as  a 
practice  of  the  past  and  at  present  non- 
existent. 

CHEATING   DEATH    BY    GIVING    ONE'S    BODY 

TO  BE  EATEN 

As  to  whether  or  not  any  tribes  con- 
tinue the  practice  of  eating  their  aged 
and  decrepit  relatives  I  found  a  diverg- 
ence of  opinion  among  the  European 
residents  of  Sumatra.  This  form  of 
cannibalism  is  by  no  means  rare,  and 
usually  consists  of  the  ritual  killing  and 
consumption  of  old  and  infirm  males  by 
the  younger  members  of  their  own  tribe. 

When  the  aging  warrior  feels  the  wan- 
ing of  his  powers,  he  climbs  into  a  tree 
encircled  by  his  relations,  who  dance  and 
chant  below.  The  old  man  presently 
drops  to  the  ground,  symbolic  of  the  fall 


^■1  ^ 


THE   COMMUNAL  HOUSE  AT   KAMPONG   KINALANG,   SUMATRA 

Note  the  means  by  which  the  thatched  roof  is  anchored,  awakening  recollections  of  the 
stone-weighted  chalets  of  Switzerland.  Many  of  the  houses  in  Sumatran  villages  are  com- 
munal in  character,  three  or  four  families  hving  in  the  same  dwelling.  In  places  where  the 
natives  have  come  in  contact  with  the  Dutch,  the  interiors  of  their  homes  are  not  without 
modern  conveniences,  such  as  beds,  pillows,  and  canopies.  These  houses  are  more  comfort- 
able than  those  of  any  other  people  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies- 


of  a  ripe  fruit,  and  is  knocked  on  the 
head  and  promptly  eaten.  In  this  both 
parties  are  mutually  benefited:  the  con- 
sumers in  partaking  of  the  wisdom  of 
their  late  progenitor:  the  eaten  ancestor 
by  finding  immortality  as  a  dimly  con- 
scious member  of  the  bodies  of  his  strong, 
young  descendants. 

To  an  animistic  form  of  religion  which 
regards  the  decay  of  a  body  in  the  ground 
as  the  end  of  all  existence,  this  method 
of  cheating  death  is  welcomed  alike  by 
the  failing  tribesman  and  his  younger  re- 
lations. Not  infrequently  the  practice  is 
extended  to  the  unfortunate  strangers 
falling  into  the  hands  of  such  tribes,  who 
are  devoured  that  their  capturers  may 
receive  the  benefit  of  whatever  wisdom 
they  happen  to  embody.  To  this,  rather 
than  to  a  mere  partiality  for  human 
flesh,  cannibalism  as  practiced  by  many 
tribes  may  probably  be  attributed. 

Dark  clouds  presaging  the  usual  rain 
of  afternoon  had  already  appeared  on 
the  horizon  when  we  stopped  for  a  hasty 


tiffin  by  the  roadside.  The  rains  of  many 
afternoons  had  reduced  the  road  to  a 
bottomless  morass  of  mud  and  clay,  for 
we  had  left  behind  the  last  traces  of 
metaling  a  few  miles  after  clearing  the 
mountains. 

While  the  average  altitude  of  the  plains 
is  about  four  thousand  feet,  the  level  of 
the  rolling  surface  varies  more  than  a 
thousand,  and  the  steep  clay  hills  become 
appallingly  slippery  when  wet.  Up  these 
the  car  barely  crawled,  moving  crab- 
fashion,  with  the  rear  wheels  revolving 
furiously  in  spite  of  "non-skid"  tire 
chains,  and  flinging  unbroken  streams  of 
clay-mud  in  all  directions,  which  my  boy 
Joseph  vainly  tried  to  dodge  while  he 
threw  armfuls  of  cut  grass  under  our 
track. 

On  the  down  grades  we  tobogganed 
with  hair-raising  speed,  wheels  locked, 
and  the  whole  road  surface  sliding  with 
us,  frequently  finishing  up  in  the  ditch 
if  there  happened  to  be  curves  on  the 
descent.      Fortunately   the   ditches   were 
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though  it  is  thought  that  they  were  once 
more  advanced  than  they  are  today. 

The  re])orts  of  early  Arahs  trading 
with  the  Suniatran  coast  gave  the  Bataks 
their  evil  notoriety  as  cannil^als,  eaters 
of  captives,  foreigners,  and  their  own 
aged  and  decrepit  relatives. 

The  lialf  million  Bataks  scattered 
throughout  the  mountains  and  uplands 
of  northern  and  central  Sumatra  are 
roughly  divided  into  groups  according  to 
differences  in  dialect.  Over  a  fifth  pro- 
fess ^Mohammedanism  and  ahout  half 
that  number  Christianity;  hut  in  both 
cases  the  faith  amounts  to  little  more 
than  a  form  of  su])erstition,  showing  only 
vairue  traces  of  those  beliefs  and  hardlv 
affecting  the  village  law  of  racial  customs 
and  traditions. 

The  remainder,  including  the  Kara- 
Bataks  and  the  tribes  of  Toba  Lake,  are 
animistic  ])agans,  and  the  circumcision 
practiced  by  the  former,  although  doubt- 


less due  to  some  forgotten  Mohammedan 
influences,  is  not  a  religiou>  rite- 
It  is  n(jw  general  in  the  case  of  most  of 
these  tribes  to  refer  to  cannibalism  as  a 
])ractice  of  the  past  and  at  present  non- 
existent. 

CHKATIXG   DEATH    BV   GIVING   OXE's   BODY 

TO  BE   EATEX 

As  to  whether  or  not  any  tribes  con- 
tinue the  practice  of  eating  their  aged 
and  decrepit  relatives  I  found  a  diverg- 
ence of  opinion  among  the  European 
residents  of  Sumatra.  This  fonn  of 
cannibalism  is  bv  no  means  rare,  and 
tisually  consists  of  the  ritual  killing  and 
consumption  of  old  and  infirm  males  by 
the  younger  members  of  their  owni  tribe. 

When  the  aging  warrior  feels  the  wan- 
ing of  his  powers,  he  climbs  into  a  tree 
encircled  by  his  relations,  who  dance  and 
chant  below.  The  old  man  presently 
drops  to  the  ground.  s\Tnboiic  of  the  fall 
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Note  the  means  hy  which  the  thatched  roof  is  anchored,  awakeninc:  recollections  of  Uic 
stone-weighted  chalets  of  Switzerland.  Manv  of  the  houses  in  Sumatran  villages  are  com- 
munal in  character,  three  or  four  families  living  in  the  same  dwelling.  In  places  where  tin- 
natives  have  come  in  contact  with  the  Dutch,  the  interiors  of  their  homes  are  not  without 
modern  conveniences,  such  as  beds,  pillows,  and  canopies.  These  houses  are  more  comf..rt- 
able  than  those  of  any  other  people  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies- 


of  a  ripe  fruit,  and  is  knocked  on  the 
head  and  promptly  eaten.  In  this  both 
parties  are  mutually  benefited :  the  con- 
sumers in  partaking  of  the  wisdom  of 
their  late  progenitor:  the  eaten  ancestor 
by  finding  immortality  as  a  dimly  con- 
scious member  of  the  bodies  of  his  strong, 
yotuig  descendants. 

To  an  animistic  form  of  religion  which 
regards  the  decay  of  a  body  in  the  ground 
as  the  end  of  all  existence,  this  method 
of  cheating  death  is  welcomed  alike  by 
the  failing  tribesman  and  his  younger  re- 
lations. Not  infre(|uently  the  practice  is 
extended  to  the  unfortunate  strangers 
falling  into  the  hands  of  such  tribes,  who 
are  devoured  that  their  cai)turers  may 
receive  the  benefit  of  whatever  wisdom 
they  happen  to  embody.  To  this,  rather 
than  to  a  mere  partiality  for  human 
flesh,  cannibalism  as  practiced  by  many 
tribes  may  probably  be  attributed. 

Dark  clouds  presaging  the  usual  rain 
of  afternoon  had  already  appeared  on 
the  horizon  when  we  stopi)ed  for  a  hasty 


tiffin  by  the  roadside.  The  rains  of  tnany 
afternoons  had  reduced  the  road  to  a 
bottomless  morass  of  mud  and  clay,  for 
we  had  left  behind  the  last  traces  of 
metaling  a  few  miles  after  clearing  the 
mountains. 

While  the  average  altitude  of  the  plains 
is  about  four  thousand  feet,  the  level  of 
the  rolling  surface  varies  more  than  a 
thousand,  and  the  steep  clay  hills  become 
ap])allingly  slippery  when  wet.  Up  these 
the  car  barely  crawled,  moving  crab- 
fashion,  with  the  rear  wheels  revolving 
furiously  in  spite  of  "non-skid'*  tire 
chains,  and  flinging  unbroken  streams  of 
clay-mud  in  all  directions,  which  my  1)oy 
Joseph  vainlv  tried  to  dodge  while  he 
threw  armfuls  of  cut  grass  mider  our 
track. 

On  the  down  grades  we  tobogganed 
with  hair-raising  speed,  wheels  locked, 
and  the  whole  road  surface  sliding  with 
us,  freqtiently  fini>hing  up  in  the  ditch 
if  there  hap])ened  to  be  curves  on  the 
descent.      Fortunatelv   the   ditches   were 
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not  very  deep,  but  they  were  quite 
enough,  in  their  saturated  condition,  to 
call  out  the  shovel  before  the  car  could 
be  extricated. 

Near  the  mud-hole  in  which  we  elected 
to  stop  for  tifiin,  fifty  or  sixty  Batak 
women  were  holding  a  market,  all  squat- 
ting about  on  the  ground,  surrounded  by 
piles  of  dried  palm  leaves,  rattan,  and 
big  woven  baskets  full  of  grain,  dried 
fish,  and  various  other  comestibles. 

As  seemed  generally  to  be  the  case 
throughout  the  highlands  wherever  work 
was  in  progress,  men  were  conspicuously 
absent,  and  the  women  bargained  and 
gossiped  or  waited  for  some  one  to  come 
and  bargain  with  them^  paying  little  heed 
to  my  intrusion  in  search  of  photographs. 
A  few  were  young  and  not  uncomely  in 
feature,  bat  the  vast  majority  api>eared 
old  and  hideous,  the  inevitable  results  of 
early  marriage,  overwork,  and,  above  all, 
the  custom  of  filing  the  teeth, 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  FILING  THE  TEETH 

This  practice  is  quite  common  among 
the  tribes  of  Sumatra,  and  with  the 
Bataks  it  is  invariable  among  both  sexes. 
The  cpcTBtioiu  an  extremely  painful  one, 
is  begun  at  an  early  age  and  continued 
until  maturity,  when  both  sets  of  teeth 
have  been  completely  filed  away  down  to 
the  jawbone.  Although  the  Bataks'  usual 
food  of  rice,  syrup,  and  finely  chopped 
meat  and  fish  is  soft  and  easily  digested, 
their  inabiliti^  to  chew  must  be  a  serious 
physical  disad\~antage. 

The  custom  originated  as  a  form  of 
personal  adornment,  no  more  strange 
than  many  similar  practices  among  other 
wild  tribes  of  the  tropics ;  but  the  reasons 
for  it  do  not  seem  to  have  been  inherited 
with  the  practice  itself.  To  my  repeated 
inquiries  the  answer  was  always  the  same, 
the  usual  native  explanation  for  native 
customs — ^^Batak  people  have  always 
done  so." 

The  afternoon  rain  came  up  earlier 
than  usual  and  caught  us  on  a  winding 
ascent  to  one  of  the  higher  levels  of  the 
plain.  Our  doubts  of  ever  reaching  the 
top  grew  very  acute,  but  after  many 
futile  attempts  and  the  burial  of  a  great 
deal  of  grass  in  the  deep  ruts  made  by 
the  whirling  rear  wheels,  the  car  strug- 


gled up  and  we  were  saved  from  another 
night  in  the  open. 

The  rain  was  falling  in  floods  when  we 
finally  splashed  and  skidded  into  the  lit- 
tle compound  of  Sariboe  Dolok  and 
sought  the  meager  protection  of  a  tiny 
rest-house.  It  had  two  dark  little  rooms 
with  a  kitchen  house  in  the  rear,  and  as  I 
groped  my  way  inside  I  sprawled  over 
the  body  of  a  large  tiger.  It  was  quite 
dead,  but  the  encounter  was  somewhat 
startling. 

The  house  boasted  of  little  in  the  way 
of  furniture  or  supplies  and  the  night 
was  very  cold,  but  we  were  comparatively 
dry  and  were  oflFered  the  luxury  of  a 
chicken  for  supper. 

"Luxury"  is  perhaps  a  trifle  eulogistic 
for  the  rubber-like  fowl  that  was  set  be- 
fore us.  Had  we  been  able  to  eat  him, 
we  might,  like  the  Batak  cannibals,  have 
absorbed  the  wisdom  of  his  hardy  ex- 
perience ;  but  life  had  been  too  long  and 
death  too  recent  to  admit  of  any  such 
liberties  with  the  corpse. 

Sariboe  Dolok,  the  capital  of  Simelun- 
gen  and  Karolanden,  is  not  of  the  impor- 
tance that  its  official  title  might  suggest. 

It  is  a  lonely  settlement  of  eight  or  ten 
native  houses,  an  opium  store,  the  guest- 
house, and  the  bungalow  of  the  Assistant 
Resident,  whose  life  there  must  be  any- 
thing but  socially  gay.  This  courteous 
official  spoke  excellent  English,  as  do  the 
majority  of  Dutch  in  the  colonies,  and, 
besides  aflFording  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion, made  us  a  present  of  six  eggs — a 
welcome  addition  to  our  tinned  supplies, 
as  we  had  found  eggs  an  unprocurable 
commodity,  even  where  chickens  were 
to  be  had. 

I  also  learned  from  him  that  the  Kam- 
pong  Kebon  Djahe,  architecturally  the 
most  interesting  of  the  Karo- Batak  vil- 
lages and  the  one  I  was  most  anxious  to 
see,  lay  about  twenty-five  miles  back  by 
the  way  we  had  come,  on  a  hill  nearly  a 
mile  off,  and  not  visible  from,  the  main 
road. 

So  the  following  morning  we  retraced 
our  way  over  the  fearful  clay-mud  track, 
by  no  means  improved  by  the  evening's 
downpour,  until  we  came  to  a  half-oblit- 
erated trail  leading  westward  toward  two 
isolated  little  white  houses.  These  formed 
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not  very  deep,  but  tliey  were  quite 
enough,  in  their  saturated  condition,  to 
call  out  the  shovel  before  the  car  could 
be  extricated. 

Near  the  mud-hole  in  which  we  elected 
to  stop  for  tiffin,  fifty  or  sixty  Batak 
xyonien  were  holding  a  market,  all  scjuat- 
ting  about  on  the  ground,  surrounded  by 
])iles  of  dried  palm  leaves,  rattan,  and 
l)ig  woven  baskets  full  of  grain,  dried 
fish,  and  various  other  cinnestibles. 

As  seemed  generally  to  be  the  case 
throughout  the  highlands  wherever  work 
was  in  progress,  men  were  consi)icuously 
absent,  and  the  women  bargained  and 
gossiped  or  waited  for  some  one  to  come 
and  bargain  with  them,  i:)aying  little  heed 
to  my  intrusion  in  search  of  photographs. 
.\  few  were  young  and  not  uncomely  in 
feature,  but  the  vast  majority  appeared 
old  and  hideous,  the  inevitable  results  of 
early  marriage,  overwork,  and,  above  all, 
the  custom  of  filing  the  teeth. 

THK   PRACTICK  OF  FIIJNG  TIIIC  TKETII 

This  practice  is  rpiite  common  among 
the  tribes  of  Sumatra,  and  with  the 
Bataks  it  is  invariable  among  both  sexes. 
The  operation,  an  extremely  painful  one, 
is  begun  at  an  early  age  and  continued 
until  maturity,  when  both  sets  of  teeth 
have  been  completely  filed  away  down  to 
the  jawbone.  Although  the  Bataks'  usual 
food  of  rice,  syrup,  and  finely  chopped 
meat  and  fish  is  soft  and  easily  digested, 
their  inability  to  chew  must  be  a  serious 
physical  disadvantage. 

The  custom  originated  as  a  form  of 
personal  adornment,  no  more  strange 
than  many  similar  practices  among  other 
wild  tribes  of  the  tropics  ;  but  the  reasons 
for  it  do  not  seem  to  have  been  inherited 
with  the  practice  itself.  To  my  re])eated 
inquiries  the  answer  was  always  the  same, 
the  usual  native  exi)lanation  for  native 
customs — **Batak  people  have  always 
done  so." 

The  afternoon  rain  came  up  earlier 
than  usual  and  caught  us  on  a  winding 
ascent  to  one  of  the  higher  levels  of  the 
])lain.  Our  doubts  of  ever  reaching  the 
to])  grew  very  acute,  but  after  many 
futile  attempts  and  the  burial  of  a  great 
deal  of  grass  in  the  deep  ruts  made  by 
the  whirling  rear  wheels,  the  car  strug- 


gled up  and  we  were  saved  from  another 
night  in  the  open. 

The  rain  was  falling  in  fl<XKl>  wlu-n  we 
finally  splashed  and  skidded  into  the  lit- 
tle compound  of  SariI>oe  Dolok  and 
sought  the  meager  pnnection  of  a  tiny 
rest-house.  It  hail  two  dark  little  r<H»m's 
with  a  kitchen  house  in  the  rear,  and  as  I 
groped  my  way  inside  I  sprawled  over 
the  body  of  a  large  tiger.  It  was  cjuite 
dead,  but  the  encounter  was  somewhat 
startling. 

The  house  boasted  of  little  in  the  way 
of  furniture  or  supplies  an«l  the  niglit 
was  very  cold,  but  we  were  comixiratively 
dry  and  were  offered  the  luxury  of  a 
chicken   for  supper. 

** Luxury*'  is  perhaps  a  trifle  eulogistic 
for  the  rubber-like  fowl  that  was  set  hit- 
fore  us.  Had  we  been  able  to  eat  him, 
we  might,  like  the  Batak  cannibals,  have 
absorbed  the  wisdom  of  his  hardy  ex- 
perience;  but  life  hail  been  too  long  and 
death  too  recent  to  admit  of  any  such 
liberties  with  the  corpse. 

Sariboe  Dolok,  the  capital  of  Sinulun- 
gen  and  Karolanden.  is  not  of  the  im]H»r- 
tance  that  its  official  title  might  suggest. 

It  is  a  lonely  settlement  of  eight  i^v  ten 
native  houses,  an  of>iuni  store,  the  guest- 
house, and  tlie  bungalow  of  the  Assistant 
Resident,  whose  life  there  must  lie  any- 
thing but  socially  gay.  This  courteous 
official  spoke  excellent  English,  as  d<>  the 
majc^rity  of  Dutch  in  the  c«f»lonies,  and, 
besides  afi'ording  a  great  deal  of  inf<jrma- 
tion,  made  us  a  present  of  six  Q^^i^ — ^a 
welcome  addition  to  our  tinned  su])])1ies, 
as  we  had  found  ^f^'gs  an  unprocurable 
commodity,  even  where  chickens  were 
to  be  had. 

I  also  learned  from  him  that  the  Kaw- 
pong  Kebon  Djahe,  architect unilly  the 
most  interesting  of  the  Karo- Batak  vil- 
lages and  the  one  I  was  most  anxious  to 
see,  lay  about  twenty-five  miles  Ixick  by 
the  way  we  had  come,  on  a  hill  nearlv  a 
mile  off.  and  not  visible  from,  the  main 
road. 

So  the  f (allowing  morning  we  retraced 
our  way  over  the  fearful  clay-mud  track, 
by  no  means  improved  by  the  evening's 
downpour,  until  we  came  to  a  half-oblit- 
erated trail  leading  westward  toward  two 
isolated  little  white  houses.  These  fonned 
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A   COMMUNAL    HOUS^    IN    THE)    KARO-BATAK    COUNTRY 

The  independence  of  the  native  women  impresses  European  trav 
elers  as  most  unusual  for  an  Oriental  country.  This  independence 
may  be  the  outgrowth  of  curious  marriage  customs.  For  instance, 
among  some  tribes  a  man  and  woman  do  not  establish  a  home  of 
their  own.  The  husband  remains  among  his  own  circle  of  relations 
and  resides  only  temporarily  with  his  wife.  The  children  remain  in 
the  mother's  custody  and  inherit  all  of  her  property,  as  well  as  half 
of  that  earned  by  the  father  and  mother  together.  The  remaining 
half  goes  to  the  father's  sisters  or  to  the  children  of  those  sisters. 


chitectural  elabora- 
tion Kebon  Djahe  is 
unique.  Confined,  as 
usual,  within  a  rect- 
angular space ,  of 
smooth  -  trodden  clay 
hedged  by  a  bamboo 
thicket,  the  buildings 
were  all  raised  on 
wooden  piles,  their 
immense  thatched 
roofs  and  extraordi- 
nary decorations  com- 
pletely dwarfing  the 
low,  windowless  sides. 
Clumps  of  plantains, 
encircled  by  fences  of 
woven  bamboo,  sprung 
like  oases  from  the 
hard  clay  ground,  and 
innumerable  evil-look- 
ing dogs,  chickens,  and 
black  pigs  scratched 
or  rooted  in  the  rub- 
bish beneath  the 
houses.  The  build- 
ings ranged  in  size 
from  little  granaries 
and  storehouses  of 
quaint  and  graceful 
design  to  the  huge 
communal  house, 
where  the  men  delib- 
erate and  banquet  and 
where  the  fetishistic 
treasures  of  tbe  vil- 
lage are  kept  and 
friendly  strangers  en- 
tertained (see  illustra- 
tion on  this  page  and 
on  page  76) . 

Each  end  of  the 
larger  houses  termi- 
nated in  a  narrow 
veranda    of    bamboo 


the  "Government  Center,"  or  "European 
Quarter,"  of  Kebon  Djahe,  and  half  a 
mile  beyond,  perched  t)n  the  top  of  a 
steep  clay  bank  above  a  small  river,  the 
remarkable  buildings  of  the  native  kam- 
pong  lay  hidden  away  in  a  clump  of  trees. 

A    REMARKABLE    BATAK     COMMUNITY 

In  their  chief  features,  all  Batak  kam- 
pongs  are  more  or  less  alike,  but  in  ar- 


poles,  with  a  bamboo 
ladder  or  a  notched  log  leading  up  to 
the  small  opening  which  it  gave  into  the 
dark  interior.  * 

The  immense  roofs  sloped  uniformly 
on  the  sides  from  widely  flaring  ridges  to 
low,  overhanging  eaves,  but  the  ends  were 
broken  in  about  half  way  down,  forming 
great  gables  beneath  the  jutting  ridge- 
poles. Brilliantly  colored  matting  woven 
into  artistic  designs  filled  these  triangular 
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AN   ELABORATE   "SCARECROw"   ERECTED   TO 
PROTECT    SUMATRAN    GRAIN    FIELDS 

This  lookout  is  made  of  bamboo,  and  from 
the  numerous  poles  long  strings  are  run  to  all 
parts  of  the  field.  On  these  strings  are  tied 
bits  of  cloth,  which  are  made  to  dance  as  the 
boy  watchman  strikes  the  pole  whenever  feath- 
ered marauders  appear. 

Spaces  and  closed  the  similar  ends  of 
huge  dormer-like  projections  thrown  out 
from  the  roofs  of  the  more  pretentious 
buildings. 

On  the  cornmunal  house  and  a  few 
others,  the  vast  roofs  had  a  double  over- 
hang, with  gigantic,  top-heavy  cupolas 
tow^ering  above  them,  thatched  and 
shaped  in  miniature  of  the  dormered 
roofs  below.  From  their  corners,  and 
from  the  ends  of  all  the  ridge-poles  and 
the  blind  dormers  carved  wooden  buflfalo 
heads  with  arched,  white-painted  necks 
and  savagely  lowered  horns,  looked 
fiercely  down  to  challenge  the  intruder. 

The  cupolas  were  surmounted  by  curi- 
ous wooden  figures,  some  on  foot,  some 
riding   Batak  ponies,   but  all,   brilliantly 


POUNDING   grain:    IN    SUMATRA   THE 
MILLER  IS  THE  DAUGHTER 

The  European  traveling  in  this  island  fre- 
quently finds  it  difficult  to  get  food,  especially 
in  the  season  when  vegetables  are  scarce.  Dur- 
ing the  wet  season  the  natives  live  almost  ex- 
clusively on  rice.  The  cereal  is  cooked  very 
dry  and  eaten  with  salt  and  peppers. 

colored,  facing  out  over  the  treetops,  with 
hands  raised  in  supplication  toward  the 
little  white  house  of  the  Dutch  Con- 
troleur  on  the  plain. 

A   PIGEON-HOUSE   AND   A   TOMB 

Beside  the  communal  house  stood  two 
remarkable  structures  quite  similar  in  de- 
sign, both  gay  with  colored  carving  and 
decoration.  One  was  a  pigeon-house; 
the  other  a  tomb,  from  within  which  the 
upright  body  of  the  last  head-man  looked 
out  on  the  village  he  had  once  directed. 

Under  the  thatched  roof  of  an  open 
building  near  by,  a  group  of  women  with 
long  poles  were  pounding  grain  in  hol- 
lowed-out  wooden  logs,  while  other  blue- 
garbed    figures,    bearing    flat    trays    or 
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A    COMMUNAL    ITOUSTv    IN    TlTlC    KARO-BATAK    COUNTRY 

TIk'  iiulci)cn(lcncc  of  the  native  women  impresses  European  trav 
clers  as  most  unusual  for  an  Oriental  country.  This  incK-pcncleiico 
may  1)C  tlic  outji:r()\vth  of  curious  marriatz:e  customs.  For  instance. 
anionic  some  tribes  a  man  and  woman  do  not  establish  a  home  of 
their  own.  The  hus1)and  remains  amoni?  his  own  circle  of  relations 
and  resicU'S  only  temporarily  with  his  wife.  The  children  remain  in 
the  mother's  custody  and  inherit  all  of  her  pn^perty,  as  well  as  half 
of  that  earned  by  the  father  and  mother  toij^ether.  The  remaininj^ 
half  goes  to  the  father's  sisters  or  to  the  children  of  thi»se  sisters. 


chitectural  elabora- 
tion Kebon  Djalie  is 
unique.  Confined,  as 
usual,  within  a  rect- 
angular space  of 
.♦smooth  -  trodden  clay 
hedged  by  a  bamboo 
thicket,  the  buildings 
were  all  raised  on 
wooden  piles,  their 
immense  t  li  a  t  c  h  e  d 
roofs  and  extraordi- 
nary decorations  com- 
pletely dwarfing  the 
low,  windowless  sides. 
Clumps  of  ])lantains, 
encircled  by  fences  of 
woven  bamboo,  si)rung 
like  oases  from  the 
hard  clay  ground,  and 
innumerable  evil-look- 
ing dogs,  chickens,  and 
black  pigs  scratched 
or  rooted  in  the  rub- 
bish beneath  the 
houses.  The  build- 
ings ranged  in  size 
from  little  granaries 
and  storehouses  of 
quaint  and  graceful 
design  to  the  huge 
communal  house, 
where  the  men  delib- 
erate and  bancjiiet  and 
where  the  fetishistic 
treasures  of  tl.ie  vil- 
lage are  kept  and 
friendly  strangers  en- 
tertained (see  illustra- 
tion on  this  ])age  and 
on  page  76). 

Each  end  of  the 
larger  houses  termi- 
nated in  a  narrow 
veranda     of     bamboo 


the  "Ciovernment  Center,"  or  'VKuroyiean 
Quarter,''  of  Kebon  Djalie,  and  half  a 
mile  l)eyon(l,  ])erche(l  on  the  top  of  a 
steep  clay  bank  above  a  small  river,  the 
remarkable  buiklings  of  the  native  kani- 
poiuj  lay  hidden  away  in  a  clump  of  trees. 

A     KKMARKAlU.Tv     BATAK     COM:vrUXlTV 

In  their  chief  features,  all  Batak  kam- 
pinujs  are  more  or  less  alike,  but  in  ar- 


poles,  with  a  bamboo 
ladder  or  a  notched  log  leading  up  to 
the  small  opening  which  it  gave  into  the 
dark  interior. 

The  immense  roofs  sloped  uniformly 
on  the  sides  from  widely  flaring  ridges  to 
low,  overhanging  eaves,  but  the  ends  were 
broken  in  al>out  half  way  down,  forming 
great  gables  l^eneath  the  jutting  ridge- 
l)oles.  nrilliantly  colored  matting  woven 
into  artistic  designs  filled  these  triangular 
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AN    laABORATK    '*SCARKCROw"   KRKCTKO  TO 
PROTICCT    SUMATRAX    GRAIX    FIELDS 

This  lookout  is  made  of  bamhoo,  and  from 
the  numerous  poles  long  strings  arc  run  to  all 
parts  of  the  field.  On  these  strings  are  tied 
bits  of  eloth,  whieh  are  made  to  dance  as  the 
hoy  watchman  strikes  the  pole  whenever  feath- 
ered marauders  ai)pear. 

Spaces  and  closed  the  similar  ends  of 
huge  d(M-mer-like  ])rojections  thrown  out 
from  the  roofs  of  the  more  pretentious 
buildings. 

On  the  comnnmal  Iiouse  and  a  few 
otiiers,  the  vast  roofs  had  a  double  over- 
hang, witli  gigantic,  top-heavv  cupolas 
towering  above  them,  thatched  and 
shaped  in  miniature  of  the  dormered 
roofs  below.  From  their  corners,  and 
from  the  ends  of  all  the  ridge-poles  and 
the  Wind  dormers  carved  wooden  buffalo 
heads  witli  arched,  white-painted  necks 
and  savagely  lowered  horns,  looked 
fiercely  down  to  challenge  the  intruder. 

The  cupolas  were  surmounted  I)y  curi- 
ous wooden  figures,  some  on  foot,  some 
riding    Uatak   ponies,   but   all,   brilliantlv 


POUXDIXG   GRAIX  :    IX    SU.\rATRA    TIIi: 
MILLER  IS  THE  DAUGIITKR 

The  European  traveling  in  this  island  fre- 
quently finds  it  difficult  to  get  food,  especially 
in  the  seas«»n  when  vejjetables  are  scarce.  I  )ur- 
ing  the  wet  season  the  natives  live  almost  ex- 
clusively on  rice.  The  cereal  is  cooked  verv 
dry  and  eaten  with  salt  and  peppers. 

colored,  facing  out  over  tbe  treetops,  with 
bands  raised  in  supplication  toward  tlie 
little  white  house  of  the  Dutch  Con- 
trolenr  on  the  plain. 

A   PIGKOX-IIOlSi:    AXn   A    'U)MV. 

Reside  the  communal  house  stood  two 
remarkable  structures  (|uite  similar  in  de- 
si«:n.  lx)th  gay  with  colored  carvin^^  and 
decoration.  One  was  a  pi^^ecjn-liouse ; 
the  other  a  tomb,  from  w ithin  wlncli  the 
upright  lK)dy  of  the  last  head-man  looked 
out  on  the  village  he  had  once  directed. 

Indcr  the  thatched  roof  of  an  open 
building  near  by,  a  group  of  women  w  itli 
long  poles  were  iK>uiiding  grain  in  hol- 
lowed-out  wooden  logs,  while  other  blue- 
garbed    figures,    bearing    Hat    trays    or 
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TWO  UTTI,E  PIGS  WENT  TO  MARKET 

The  live-stock  market  of  a  Sumatran  village  is  a  lively  scene 
with  Its  excellent  cattle,  closely  resembling  the  Alderney  type,  its 
porkers,  wiry  httle  ponies,  goats,  and  Indian  buffalo. 

woven  baskets  on  their  heads,  moved 
about  the  inclosure  at  their  various  occu- 
pations. A  few  men  idled  around,  but 
showed  little  interest  in  any  work  more 
strenuous  than  chewing  sirih  or  follow- 
ing the  various  strategies  I  had  to  employ 
to  obtain  the  photographs  I  wanted. 

STRENUOUS  OBJECTION   RAISED  TO  THE 

CAMERA 

As  was  often  the  case  in  the  highlands, 
the  natives,  especially  the  women,  were 
averse  to  having  a  one-eyed  devil-box 
aimed  at  them,  and  even  my  disguised 
efforts  in   this  direction  were   regarded 


with  deepest  suspicion 
and  not  infrequently 
thwarted.  With  the  ad- 
ditional limitations  of 
low-hanging  clouds  and 
lack  of  direct  sunlight, 
and  the  penetrating 
moisture  so  disastrous  to 
films,  photographic  re- 
sults in  the  Batak  coun- 
try were  never  wholly 
dependable. 

Kebon  Djahe  was  un- 
like any  other  village  I 
have  ever  seen.  For  sev- 
eral hours  we  roamed 
around,  exploring  the 
compound,  fascinated  by 
all  its  singular  pictur- 
esqueness — the  remark- 
able sky-line  of  the  roofs 
and  their  fantastic  dec- 
orations, the  blue  -  clad 
figures  grouped  at  their 
divers  tasks  below,  and 
the  effective  blending  of 
brilliant  colors  with  the 
green  of  bamboo  leaves 
and  grayish  brown  of 
the  moss-covered  thatch. 

THE  AUTOMOBILE  DROWNS 
IN  MUD 

The    sun   had   gone 
down  unobserved  in  the 
clouds  and  the  early  twi- 
light   had    fallen   before 
we    left    Kebon    Djahe. 
Vague  misgivings  of  the 
road  from  there  to  Sari- 
boe   Dolok   in   the   dark 
had  begun  to  assail  my  mind,  when  the 
car,  which  had  been  rocking  and  skid- 
ding over  the  rain-soaked  trail,  suddenlv 
plunged   deeper   into   the   mud,    stopped 
short,  and  began  to  sink. 

There  was  a  little  hole  in  the  center  of 
the  track,  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand, 
which  on  the  way  up  had  scarcely  been 
noticeable,  but  in  passing  over  it  in  re- 
turning, the  whole  road  seemed  to  open 
up  and  engulf  us.  A  furious  effort  to 
clear  the  chasm,  whatever  it  might  be, 
only  succeeded  in  hastening  our  doom. 
When  we  stopped  settling  the  car  was  so 
deep  that  a  list  to  the  right  brought  the 
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top,  which  was  up,  to  the 
level  of  the  road  surface, 
while  between  the  top  and 
the  ground  on  the  other 
Side  there  was  barely 
enough  space  left  to  crawl 
through. 

Any  further  sinking  of 
the  car  might  have  perma- 
nently imprisoned  us,  so  we 
hastily  crept  out  on  our 
stomachs  through  the  sticky 
clay-mud  and  viewed  the 
catastrophe.  It  was  not  en- 
couraging. A  careful  sur- 
vey of  the  car  showed  it  to 
be  hopelessly  buried,  be- 
yond any  possibility  of  my 
disinterring  it  unaided. 

The  chain  falls,  in  the 
equipment  box  on  the  rear, 
were  completely  out  of 
sight  some  four  feet  un- 
derground ;  but  even  had  I 
dug  them  out  there  was 
nothing  to  which  to  attach 
them,  and  in  any  case  the 
car  was  too  thoroughly  in 
the  grip  of  the  mud  to  have 
yielded  to  single-handed  ef- 
forts. 

With  some  difficulty  I 
discovered  the  cause  of  the 
accident.  A  bamboo  cul- 
vert far  under  the  road, 
which  had  rotted  peacefully 
and  undisturbed  since  it 
had  been  laid,  had  finally 
collapsed  from  our  weight, 
after  being  weakened  by  our  first  pas- 
sage over  it. 

To  extricate  the  car  was  a  task  for  a 
first-class  train-wrecking  crew,  and  I  felt 
little  confidence  of  being  able  to  raise 
half  a  dozen  helpers  in  that  country 
especially  as  I  had  left  Joseph  in  Sariboe 
Dolok  and  would  be  unable  to  explain 
our  predicament  to  any  natives  I  mieht 
meet.  ^ 

Kebon  Djahe  seemed  the  one  light  on 
the  situation ;  but  night  was  falling  rap- 
idly, and  as  my  speedometer  cable  had 
broken  in  the  morning  and  there  were 
no  noticeable  landmarks,  I  had  only  a 
dim  idea  how  far  away  the  compound 
might  be. 


EVERY 


MOTHER  IS   HER  OWN   PERAMBULATOR 
IN  SUMATRA 

For  my  mother  to  be  left  alone  at  night 
in  the  wilds  of  a  country  until  recently 
addicted  to  cannibalism,  while  I  set  out 
on  an  indeterminate  search  for  help  was 
an  unpleasant  prospect;  but  as  Kebon 
Djahe  might  have  been  eight  or  ten 
miles  away— a  nasty  walk  in  the  mud  and 
the  dark— that  seemed  the  only  solution. 

NATIVE  PRISONERS  MARCH  TO  THE  RESCUE 

For  over  an  hour  I  walked,  or  rather 
waded,  down  the  road  in  the  utter  still- 
ness of  the  desolate  highlands.  Then  a 
few  barely  audible  shouts  drifted  up 
from  across  the  plain,  and  I  struggled 
through  the  grass  in  their  direction  to  a 
tiny  paddy  field  on  the  top  of  a  low  hill. 
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TWO  LITTLE  PIGS  WENT  TO  MARKET 

The  live-stock  market  of  a  Siimatran  villajre  is  a  livelv  «;cene 
with  Its  excellent  cattle,  closely  resem])ling  the  Alderney  tvpe  its 
porkers,  wiry  little  ponies,  goats,  and  Indian  buffalo.     ^    ^'    ' 

woven  l)askets  on  their  heads,  moved 
about  the  inclosure  at  their  various  occu- 
pations. A  few  men  idled  around,  but 
showed  little  interest  in  anv  wnrk  more 
strenuous  than  chewing  sirili  or  follow- 
ing the  various  strategies  I  had  to  employ 
to  obtain  the  photographs  I  wanted. 

STREXrOUS  OPJECTION   RAISED  TO  THE 

CAMERA 

As  was  often  the  case  in  the  highlands, 
the  natives,  especially  the  women,  were 
averse  to  having  a  one-eyed  devil-box 
aimed  at  them,  and  even  my  disguised 
efforts   in   this   direction   were   regarded 


with  deepest  suspicion 
and  not  infrequently 
thwarted.  With  the  ad- 
ditional limitations  of 
low-hanging  clouds  and 
lack  of  direct  sunlight, 
and  the  penetrating 
moisture  so  disastrous  to 
films,  photographic  re- 
sults in  the  Batak  coun- 
try were  never  wholly 
dependable. 

Kebon  Djahe  was  un- 
like any  other  village  I 
have  ever  seen.  For  sev- 
eral hours  we  roamed 
around,  exploring  the 
compound,  fascinated  by 
all  its  singular  ])ictur- 
esqueness — the  remark- 
able sky-line  of  the  roofs 
and  their  fantastic  dec- 
orations, the  blue  -  clad 
figures  grouped  at  their 
divers  tasks  below,  and 
the  effective  blending  of 
brilliant  colors  with  the 
green  of  bamboo  leaves 
and  grayish  brown  of 
the  moss-covered  thatch. 

THE  AUTOMOBILE  DROWNS 
IN  MUD 

The    sun    had   gone 
down  unobserved  in  the 
clouds  and  the  early  twi- 
light   had    fallen    before 
we    left    Kebon    Djahe. 
Vague  misgivings  of  the 
road  from  there  to  Sari- 
boe    Dolok   in   the   dark 
had  begun  to  assail  my  mind,  when  the 
car.  which   had   been   rocking  and   skid- 
ding over  the  rain-soaked  trail,  suddenlv 
plunged   deeper    into    the    mud,    stopped 
short,  and  began  to  sink. 

There  was  a  little  hole  in  the  center  of 
the  track,  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand, 
which  on  the  way  up  had  scarcely  been 
noticeable,  but  in  passing  over  it  in  re- 
turning, the  whole  road  seemed  to  open 
up  and  engulf  us.  A  furious  effort  to 
clear  the  chasm,  whatever  it  might  be, 
only  succeeded  in  hastening  our  doom! 
When  we  stopped  settling  the  car  was  so 
deep  that  a  list  to  the  right  brought  the 
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top,  which  was  up,  to  the 
level  of  the  road  surface, 
while  between  the  top  and 
the  ground  on  the  other 
side  there  was  barely 
enough  space  left  to  crawl 
through. 

Any  further  sinking  of 
the  car  might  have  perma- 
nently imprisoned  us,  so  we 
hastily  crept  out  on  our 
stomachs  through  the  sticky 
clay-mud  and  viewed  the 
catastrophe.  It  was  not  en- 
couraging. A  careful  sur- 
vey of  the  car  showed  it  to 
be  hopelessly  buried,  be- 
yond any  possibility  of  my 
disinterring  it   unaided. 

The  chain  falls,  in  the 
equipment  box  on  the  rear, 
were  completely  out  of 
sight  some  four  feet  un- 
derground; but  even  had  I 
dug  them  out  there  was 
nothing  to  which  to  attach 
them,  and  in  any  case  the 
car  was  too  thoroughly  in 
the  grip  of  the  mud  to  have 
yielded  to  single-handed  ef- 
forts. 

With  some  difficultv  I 
discovered  the  cause  of' the 
accident.  A  bamboo  cul- 
vert far  under  the  road, 
which  had  rotted  peace  full  v 
and  undisturbed  since  i't 
had  been  laid,  had  finally 
collapsed  from  our  weight, 
after  being  weakened  by  our 
sage  over  it. 

To  extricate  the  car  was  a  task  for  a 
first-class  train-wrecking  crew,  and  I  felt 
little  confidence  of  being  able  to  raise 
half  a  dozen  helpers  in  that  country 
especially  as  I  had  left  Joseph  in  Sariboe 
Dolok  and  would  be  unable  to  exi)lain 
our  predicament  to  any  natives  I  might 
meet. 

Kebon  Djahe  seemed  the  one  light  on 
the  situation  ;  but  night  was  falling  rap- 
idly, and  as  my  speedometer  cable  had 
broken  in  the  morning  and  there  were 
no  noticeable  landmarks,  I  had  only  a 
dim  idea  how  far  away  the  compound 
might  be. 


EVERY  MOTHER 


IS    HER  OWN   PERAMBULATOR 
IN  SUMATRA 


first 


pas- 


^  For  mv  mother  to  be  left  alone  at  night 
in  the  wilds  of  a  country  until  recently 
addicted  to  cannibalism,  while  I  set  out 
on  an  indeterminate  search  for  help  was 
an  unpleasant  prospect;  but  as  Kebon 
Djahe  might  have  been  eight  or  ten 
miles  away— a  nasty  walk  in  the  mud  and 
the  dark— that  seemed  the  only  solution. 

NATIVE  PRISONERS  MARCH  TO  THE  RESCl'E 

For  over  an  hour  I  walked,  or  rather 
waded,  down  the  road  in  the  utter  still- 
ness of  the  desolate  highlands.  Then  a 
few  barely  audible  shouts  drifted  up 
from  across  the  plain,  and  T  struggled 
through  the  grass  in  their  direction  to  a 
tiny  paddy  field  on  the  top  of  a  low  hill. 
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WOMEN   OF   CERTAIN   SUMATRAN   TRIBES   ARE    NOTED  THROUGHOUT   THE  DUTCH 

INDIES  FOR  THEIR  BEAUTY 

On  "Passar/'  or  market  days,  wonderful  arrays  of  strange  fruits  and  vegetables  arc 
displayed  for  sale,  and  on  special  occasions  children's  toys,  ornaments  for  head-dresses, 
cooking  utensils,  and  cloth  of  gay  colors  may  be  purchased.  Among  the  tempting  edibles 
are  peanut  cheese  and  pineapple  sauces.  The  palm  wine  of  Sumatra  is  most  refreshing  on 
a  hot  day — and  all  days  are  hot  in  the  lowlands. 


Through  the  dusk  I  could  see  a  little 
bamboo  lookout,  such  as  is  erected  in 
every  grain  field,  and,  squatting  on  its 
platform,  two  blue  -  clad  figures,  who 
stopped  their  shouting  as  I  approached. 
But  to  my  weak  efforts  in  Malay  they 
merely  stared  in  silence  and  continued  to 
jerk  on  the  strings  which,  tied  with  flut- 
tering bits  of  cloth,  intersected  the  field 
to  frighten  away  feathered  marauders. 

From  the  hill,  however,  I  discovered 
in  the  twilight  two  solitary  little  white 
houses  about  a  mile  away  and  struck  off 
to  investigate.  Soon  a  tiny  light  sprang 
out  of  the  darkness,  and  when  I  arrived 
in  its  cheery  glow  I  found  the  Dutch 
Controleur  just  returning  from  inspect- 
ing a  jail  which  was  in  course  of  con- 
struction, and  I  accosted  him  with  mv 
tale  of  disaster  and  appeal  for  help. 

'^Certainly,"  he  promptly  said,  as  if 
foreign  motorists  mired  in  the  interior 
of  Sumatra  came  to  him  everv  day  with 
requests  to  be  dug  out,  "I  will  lend  you 
my  prisoners.'' 

Although  his  jail  was  not  yet  built,  he 


had  a  fine  collection — thirty-eight  Bataks 
and  Achinese  in  whom  respect  for  Dutch 
control  had  not  been  sufficiently  evident. 
This  was  my  wrecking  crew,  and  joined 
by  a  Dutch  planter,  who  was  recuperat- 
ing in  the  higher  altitude  of  the  Batak 
lands  from  an  assault  made  on  him  by 
two  coolies,  we  marched  as  if  on  a  night 
attack  back  to  the  buried  motor,  with  two 
armed  native  soldiers  as  a  guard. 

A  "shivery"  experience  for  a  woman 

I  had  been  absent  several  hours  before 
the  lanterns  picked  out  ahead  of  us  the 
dark  outline  of  the  sunken  car  blocking 
the  road.  As  we  approached  I  saw  the 
figure  of  my  mother  apparently  seated 
in  the  clay  mire  of  the  roadside,  with  a 
dozen  motionless  forms  standing  in  a 
shadowy  row  on  the  bank  behind  her. 
She  struggled  stiffly  to  her  feet,  reveal- 
ing one  of  the  mud-soaked  seat  cushions 
that  she  had  succeeded  in  dragging  from 
the  car,  and  the  silent  row  melted  back 
into  the  darkness. 

"Who    are   your    friends?"    I    asked. 


after  ascertaining  that  she  had  suffered 
nothing  more  than  an  unpleasant  wait. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  replied,  "but  Fm 
very  glad  to  havfe  you  back.  I've  felt 
rather  'shivery' ;  first  watching  them  ap- 
pear out  of  the  dark,  one  or  two  at  a 
time;  then  hearing  them  talk  in  low 
voices.  I  didn't  know  whether  they  were 
planning  to  eat  me  or  simply  discussing 
why  I  chose  this  particular  place  to  sit 
in.  But  for  the  last  half  hour  they  have 
stood  like  a  row  of  vultures  and  haven't 
made  a  sound,  and  that  was  the  worst 
of  all !" 

"These  are  not  bad  people  around 
here,"  said  Mr.  von  der  Weide,  the  Dutch 
planter;  "but  they  are  not  always  to  be 
trusted.  I  do  not  think  it  well  to  be  alone 
in  the  highlands  at  night." 

Armed  with  native  spades,  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  wide-bladed  adze,  and  a 
small  forest  of  strong  cut  poles  which 
we  had  fortunately  discovered  piled  by 
the  roadside,  the  crew  attacked  the  motor. 
The  prisoners  were  strong  and  willing; 
my  training  in  the  recovery  of  automo- 
biles from  strange  places  had  been  varied 
and  thorough,  and,  aided  by  the  untiring 
eflforts  of  Mr.  von  der  Weide,  we  soon 
had  a  wide  excavation  made  around  the 
car,  supporting  it  meanwhile  with  shores 
to  prevent  further  sinking. 

Then  with  the  poles  as  huge  levers  we 
pried  up  each  end  of  the  machine  a  little 
at  a  time,  filling  the  chasm  underneath 
with  a  cob-house  of  other  poles  cut  into 
various  lengths,  until  the  car,  resting  on 
a  wooden  pier,  rose  to  the  road  level 
and  was  dragged  to  comparatively  firm 
ground.  I  scraped  off  the  worst  of  the 
clinging  mud  from  those  parts  that  were 
completely  choked  with  it,  and  coaxed 
the  motor  into  starting. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  damage  except 
for  twisted  mudguards,  and  we  ran  back 
to  Kebon  Djahe  accompanied  by  Mr.  von 
der  Weide,  who  insisted  on  our  spending 
the  night  there — we  did  not  require 
much  urging — while  our  army  was 
marched  ceremoniously  back  to  jail. 

The  night  was  extremely  cold,  at  least 
for  within  three  degrees  of  the  equator, 
but  we  had  been  spared  the  usual  evening 
storm  and  although  plastered  from  head 
to  foot  with  clay  mud  when  we  came  in, 
we  were  very  comfortable. 


In  the  morning,  after  a  very  early 
breakfast  of  Dutch  cheese,  brown  bread, 
and  delicious  cocoa,  and  another  hour  or 
more  spent  in  wandering  about  the  fasci- 
nating buildings  of  the  native  compound, 
we  ran  back  to  Sariboe  Dolok.  The 
road,  although  still  in  a  wretched  con- 
dition, had  dried  considerably,  as  there 
had  been  no  rain  the  previous  day,  and 
we  reached  Sariboe  Dolok  without  diffi- 
culty, picked  up  Joseph,  and  kept  on  to- 
ward Toba  Lake. 

HOW  THE  NATIVE   MOTHERS  WEAVE 

Not  far  beyond  the  Assistant  Resi- 
dency was  the  small  compound  of  Kina- 
lang  where  we  made  another  long  stop. 
It  was  concealed  by  the  customary 
thicket  of  bamboo,  and  although  the 
houses  were  smaller,  poorer,  and  not 
nearly  so  elaborate  in  design  as  those  of 
Kebon  Djahe,  the  native  life  was  even 
more  interesting. 

Scattered  about  the  inclosure  were 
crude  bamboo  frames,  attached  to  the 
piles  of  the  houses  or  to  poles  driven 
into  the  ground  and  fastened  at  the  cor- 
ners with  straw  rope.  At  these  the 
women  of  the  village  were  seated — their 
legs  stretched  out  on  the  ground  before 
them  and  one  end  of  the  frame  in  their 
laps — and  with  the  most  primitive  kind 
of  equipment  were  producing  the  sarongs 
for  which  Kinalang  is  noted  throughout 
the  highlands  (see  illustration,  page  84)- 

Their  movements  seemed  in  nowise 
hampered  by  the  babies  tied  on  their 
backs,  nor  were  the  babies  themselves  in 
the  least  disconcerted  at  having  their 
small  heads  almost  snapped  off  as  their 
mothers  worked. 

Large  bamboo  reels  held  the  yam  to 
be  transferred  to  the  spindles,  and  in  lit- 
tle bamboo  pails  beside  each  frame  were 
the  strong  vegetable  dyes  which  the 
weavers  applied  on  their  work,  spreading 
the  color  with  bunches  of  chicken  feath- 
ers, while  they  kept  shooting  the  spindles 
from  side  to  side  between  the  separated 
strands  of  the  warp. 

In  spite  of  its  thriving  industry  in 
sarongs,  the  houses  of  Kinalang  showed 
none  of  the  neatness  and  decorative  fea- 
tures of  those  of  Kebon  Djahe.  All,  ex- 
cept the  huge,  oddly  shaped  communal 
building,  were  loosely  thrown  together. 
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WOMKX    OF    CERTAIN    SUMATRAX   TRIBES   ARE    NOTED   THROUGHOUT   THE   DUTCH 

INDIES   FOR  THEIR   DEAUTY 

On  'Tassar/*  or  market  days,  wonderful  arrays  of  strange  fruits  and  vcgcta1)lcs  arc 
displayed  for  sale,  and  on  special  occasions  children's  toys,  ornaments  for  head-dresses, 
cookinj^r  utensils,  and  cloth  of  gay  colors  may  l>e  purchased.  Among  the  tempting  edil)les 
are  peanut  cheese  and  pineapple  sauces.  The  palm  wine  of  Sumatra  is  most  refreshing  on 
a  hot  day — and  all  davs  are  hot  in  the  lowlands. 


Through  the  dusk  I  could  see  a  little 
bamboo  lookout,  such  as  is  erected  in 
every  grain  field,  and,  squatting  on  its 
platform,  two  blue  -  clad  figures,  who 
sto])ped  their  shouting  as  I  approached. 
But  to  my  weak  efforts  in  Malay  they 
merely  stared  in  silence  and  continued  to 
jerk  on  the  strings  which,  tied  with  flut- 
tering bits  of  cloth,  intersected  the  field 
to  frighten  away  feathered  marauders. 

From  the  hill,  however,  I  discovered 
in  the  twilight  two  solitary  little  white 
houses  about  a  mile  away  and  struck  off 
to  investigate.  Soon  a  tiny  light  sprang 
out  of  the  darkness,  and  when  I  arrived 
in  its  cheery  glow  I  found  the  Dutch 
Controleur  just  returning  from  inspect- 
ing a  jail  which  was  in  course  of  con- 
struction, and  T  accosted  him  with  my 
tale  of  disaster  and  appeal  for  help. 

**Certainly,"  he  promptly  said,  as  if 
foreign  motorists  mired  in  the  interior 
of  Sumatra  came  to  him  everv  day  with 
requests  to  be  dug  out,  "I  will  lend  you 
my  ])risoners." 

Althougli  his  jail  was  not  yet  built,  he 


had  a  fine  collection — thirty-eight  Rataks 
and  Achinese  in  w^hom  respect  for  Dutch 
control  had  not  l)een  sufficiently  evident. 
This  was  my  wrecking  crew,  and  joined 
by  a  Dutcli  ])lanter,  who  was  recuperat- 
ing in  the  higher  altitude  of  the  Batak 
lands  from  an  assault  made  on  him  by 
two  coolies,  we  marched  as  if  on  a  nidit 
attack  back  to  the  buried  motor,  with  two 
armed  native  soldiers  as  a  guard. 

A    "SIIIVKRV"    KXPKKIIvNCK    rOR   A    VVOxMAN 

I  had  been  absent  several  hoiu's  before 
the  lanterns  ])icked  out  ahead  of  us  the 
dark  outline  of  the  sunken  car  blocking: 
the  road.  As  w^e  approached  I  saw  the 
figure  of  my  mother  apparently  seated 
in  the  clay  mire  of  the  roadside,  with  a 
dozen  motionless  forms  standing  in  a 
shadowy  row  on  the  bank  behind  her. 
She  struggled  stiffly  to  her  feet,  reveal- 
ing one  of  the  mud-soaked  seat  cushions 
that  she  had  succeeded  in  drairefine  from 
the  car,  and  the  silent  row  melted  back 
into  the  darkness. 

''Who    are    your    friends?"    I    asked, 
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after  ascertaining  that  she  had  suffered 
nothing  more  than  an  unpleasant  wait. 

"I  don't  know,''  she  replied,  "but  I'm 
very  glad  to  have  you  back.  I've  felt 
rather  ^shivery' ;  first  watching  them  ap- 
pear out  of  the  dark,  one  or  two  at  a 
time ;  then  hearing  them  talk  in  low 
voices.  I  didn't  know  whether  thev  were 
planning  to  eat  me  or  simply  discussing 
why  I  chose  this  particular  place  to  sit 
in.  But  for  the  last  half  hour  they  have 
stood  like  a  row  of  vultures  and  haven't 
made  a  soimd,  and  that  was  the  worst 
of  all!" 

"These  are  not  bad  people  around 
here,"  said  Mr.  von  der  Weide,  the  Dutch 
planter ;  "but  they  are  not  always  to  be 
trusted.  I  do  not  think  it  well  to  he  alone 
in  the  highlands  at  night.'' 

Armed  with  native  spades,  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  wide-bladed  adze,  and  a 
small  forest  of  strong  cut  ix)les  which 
we  had  fortunately  discovered  jiiled  by 
the  roadside,  the  crew  attacked  the  motor. 

The  prisoners  were  strong  and  willing ; 
my  training  in  the  recovery  of  automo- 
biles from  strange  places  had  been  varied 
and  thorough,  and,  aided  by  the  untiring 
efiforts  of  Mr.  von  der  Weide.  we  soon 
had  a  wide  excavation  made  around  the 
car,  supporting  it  meanwhile  with  shores 
to  prevent  further  sinking. 

Then  with  the  poles  as  huge  levers  we 
pried  up  each  end  of  the  machine  a  little 
at  a  time,  filling  the  chasm  underneath 
with  a  cob-house  of  other  poles  cut  into 
various  lengths,  until  the  car.  resting  on 
a  wooden  pier,  rose  to  the  road  level 
and  was  dragged  to  comparatively  firm 
ground.  I  scraped  oflF  the  worst  of  the 
clinging  mud  from  those  parts  that  were 
completely  choked  with  it,  and  coaxed 
the  motor  into  starting. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  damage  except 
for  twisted  mudguards,  and  we  ran  back 
to  Kebon  Djahe  accompanied  by  Mr.  yon 
der  Weide.  who  insisted  on  our  spending 
the  night  there — we  did  not  refpiire 
much  urging — while  our  army  was 
marched  ceremoniously  back  to  jail. 

The  night  was  extremely  cold,  at  least 
for  within  three  degrees  of  the  equator, 
but  we  had  been  spared  the  usual  evening 
storm  and  although  plastered  from  head 
to  foot  with  clay  mud  when  we  came  in, 
we  w^ere  verv  comfortable. 


In  the  morning,  after  a  very  early 
breakfast  of  Dutch  cheese,  brown  bread, 
and  delicious  cocoa,  and  another  hotir  or 
more  si)ent  in  wandering  about  the  fasci- 
nating buildings  of  the  native  com])ound, 
we  ran  back  to  Sariboe  Dolok.  The 
road,  although  still  in  a  wretched  con- 
dition, had  dried  considerably,  as  there 
had  been  no  rain  the  previous  day,  and 
we  reached  Sariboe  Dolok  without  diffi- 
culty, picked  uj)  Joseph,  and  kept  on  to- 
ward Toba  Lake. 

now  THE   XATIVK    MOTIIKRS   WKAVIv 

Xot  far  beyond  the  Assistant  Resi- 
dency was  the  small  compound  of  Kina- 
lang  where  we  made  another  long  stop. 
It  was  concealed  by  the  customary 
thicket  of  bamboo,  and  although  the 
houses  were  smaller,  poorer,  and  not 
nearly  so  elaborate  in  design  as  those  of 
Kebon  Djahe,  the  native  life  was  even 
more  interesting. 

Scattered  about  the  inclosure  were 
crude  bamboo  frames,  attached  to  the 
piles  of  the  houses  or  to  poles  driven 
into  the  ground  and  fastened  at  the  cor- 
ners with  straw  rope.  At  these  the 
women  of  the  village  were  seated — their 
legs  stretched  out  on  the  ground  before 
them  and  one  end  of  the  frame  in  their 
laps — and  with  the  most  ])rimitive  kind 
of  equipment  were  producing  the  saroju/s 
for  which  Kinalang  is  noted  throughout 
the  highlands  (see  illustration,  page  84). 

Their  movements  seemed  in  nowise 
hami^ered  by  the  babies  tied  on  their 
backs,  nor  were  the  babies  themselves  in 
the  least  disconcerted  at  having  their 
small  heads  almost  snapped  off  as  their 
mothers  worked. 

Large  bamboo  reels  held  the  yarn  to 
be  transferred  to  the  spindles,  and  in  lit- 
tle bamboo  ])ails  beside  each  frame  were 
the  strong  vegetable  dyes  which  the 
weavers  applied  on  their  work,  si^reading 
the  color  with  bunches  of  chicken  feath- 
ers, while  they  kept  shooting  the  spindles 
from  side  to  side  between  the  separated 
strands  of  the  warp. 

In  s])ite  of  its  thriving  industry  in 
sarou(/s,  the  houses  of  Kinalang  showed 
none  of  the  neatness  and  decorative  fea- 
tures of  those  of  Kebon  Djahe.  All,  ex- 
cept the  huge,  oddly  shajKnl  communal 
building,   were   loosely   thrown   together, 
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SUMATRA  PROBABLY  HAS  THE  MOST  REMARKABI^E  VEGETATION  IN  THE  WORLD 

Here  are  seen  the  giant  "elephant  ears"  and  other  characteristic  plants  and  vines  which 
the  jungle  sends  out  to  recover  the  land  stolen  from  it.  One  plant,  the  tjindawanmatahara, 
has  a  blossom  more  than  three  feet  in  diameter. 


sided  with  strips  of  split  bamboo  or  rat- 
tan, carelessly  thatched,  and  appearing  as 
if  the  first  strong  wind  would  blow  them 
to  pieces. 

The  interiors  were  dingy,  littered  with 
utensils,  and  filled  with  smoke  and  soot 
from  the  open  fires  that  burned  in  the 
center  of  their  bamboo  floors,  while  dogs 
and  chickens  shared  with  the  owners  what 
little  space  was  left. 

Sumatra's  largest  lake 

About  two  miles  from  Kinalang  the 
road  descended  in  a  sharp  curve,  plunged 
through  a  narrow  cut,  and,  emerging 
abruptly  on  the  sheer  edge  of  the  plateau, 
revealed  a  superb  view  of  Toba  Lake, 
over  a  thousand  feet  below. 

Toba  Meer — the  Sea  of  Toba,  as  it 
is  called — is  the  largest  inland  body  of 
water  in  the  Dutch  Indies.  It  covers  an 
area  of  nearly  eight  hundred  square  miles, 
entirely  hemmed  in  by  the  mountains 
of  the  Boekit  Barisan,  at  an  altitude  of 
about  3,100  feet,  and  it  averages  nearly 
1,400  feet  in  depth. 

We  followed  the  uncompleted  road  to 


its  sudden  end,  about  two  miles  below, 
and  then  stopped  to  eat  our  tiffin  and  en- 
joy the  magnificent  view.  The  rugged 
mountains  rising  precipitously  from  the 
dark  water,  and  the  narrow,  fjord-like 
recesses  of  its  winding  arms,  gave  an 
extraordinary  beauty  to  the  great  high- 
land lake,  which  from  that  point  was  not 
unlike  the  Bocche  di  Cattaro  seen  from 
the  Montenegrin  Pass. 

A  cataract  tumbled  down  the  mountain 
side  opposite ;  far  below  us  the  fantastic 
roofs  of  the  village  of  Harangaul  showed 
picturesquely  above  a  grove  of  fruit  trees 
in  the  midst  of  the  green  paddy  fields  of 
the  rich  ravine,  while  out  in  the  lake  the 
long,  narrow  canoes  of  the  Batak  fisher- 
men slipped  through  the  blue  shadows, 
with  an  occasional  glint  of  wet  paddles 
and  dripping  nets. 

We  left  reluctantly  to  return  to  where 
the  road  had  branched  oflF,  backing  up  to 
the  plateau  again  because  the  unprotected 
trail  was  too  narrow  to  enable  us  to  turn 
the  car,  then  continued  down  the  lake. 

The  road  had  dried  oflF  rapidly  and  for 
more  than  half  the  distance  was  vastly 
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better  than  above,  as  well  as  traversing 
a  more  wooded  and  much  prettier  coun- 
try. There  were,  to  be  sure,  two  narrow 
rain-soaked  cuts  where  the  water  had  not 
run  oflf,  through  which  the  car  barely 
succeeded  in  struggling;  but  the  high- 
land roads  had  made  us  indifferent  to 
anything  short  of  being  permanently 
mired. 

a   meeting  O^   batak  and   MALAY 

HEADMEN 


We  made  further  stops  at  two  other 
diminutive  compounds.  In  Poerba  Dolok, 
as  at  Kinalang,  the  women  were  weaving 
sarongs  and  pounding  rice ;  at  Pematang 
Rajah  there  was  a  market,  and  a  meeting 
of  Batak  and  Malay  headmen  — gor- 
eeously  dressed,  with  huge  golden  but- 
tons in  their  jackets,  finely  wrought 
bracelets  around  their  arms,  and  kns 
with  beautifully  carved  hilts  stuck  into 
the  brilliant  sashes  at  their  waists. 

As  we  left  this  picturesque  group  and 
drove  slowly  on,  a  bamboo  chair  swung 
hiffh  on  the  shoulders  of  four  bearers 
appeared  hurriedly  up  the  road,  and  from 
it  as  we  passed,  a  wife  of  one  of  the 
chiefs  gazed  curiously  down  at  our  un- 
familiar equipage. 

Shortly  behind  her,  preceded  by  dire 
shrieks,  three  men  in  equal  haste  to  reach 
the  market  came  trotting  around  a  cor- 
ner each  carrying  two  live  black  pigs 
tightly  bound  in  split  bamboo  and  pro- 
testing volubly,  as  they  were  swung  at 
the  ends  of  the  shoulder  poles. 

We  ran  over  a  swampy  road,  gradually 
working  upward,  across  a  desolate,  grass- 
covered  plain.  Only  a  few  mountains 
dim  in  the  distance  gave  any  sense  of 
limit  to  the  rolling  plateau,  and  except 
for  the  swift-flying  wild  pigeons,  a  few 
of  which  I  shot  to  add  variety  to  our 
larder,  there  was  nowhere  any  sign  of 

•    life. 

Dark,  ominous  clouds  bore  down  upon 
us  as  we  splashed  over  the  soft  level 
stretches,  skidded  down  short,  slippery 
descents,  and  labored  on  the  upgrades 
among  the  holes  and  crevasses  of  deep 

washouts.  .11 

In  one  place  the  road  was  evidently 
being  lowered,  and  for  several  hundred 
yards  more  than  half  of  it  had  been  cut 


away,  leaving  a  shelf  on  one  side  too  nar- 
row to  drive  on,  and  on  the  other  a  six- 
foot  trench  which  was  simply  a  morass 
of  mud  and  water.  As  the  shelf  was 
quite  impossible,  I  chose  the  trench, 
started  up  it  with  a  rush,  and  promptly 

stuck  fast. 

No  efforts  could  move  the  car  in  either 
direction.  The  sticky  clay  formed  solid 
disks  about  the  flying  wheels,  completely 
hiding  tire-chains  and  rope  under  its 
smooth  yellow  coating. 

After  an  hour  of  unavailing  labor, 
Joseph  and  I  abandoned  the  effort  to 
extricate  the  machine,  and  as  darkness 
was  rapidly  falling  we  held  a  hurried 
consultation  to  determine  what  should  be 
done.  It  was  finally  decided  to  desert 
the  car  and  attempt  to  flounder  through 
the  mud  to  the  nearest  native  village.  It 
was  a  desperate  decision,  but  the  only 
alternative  was  a  night  in  the  car. 

Detaching  one  of  the  side  lamps, 
whose  fitful  rays  would  enable  us  to 
avoid  the  deepest  pools  of  water,  the 
three  of  us  began  the  sliding,  splashing 

tramp. 

About  a  mile  beyond  where  the  car 
was  entombed  we  came  to  a  cut,  and  at 
its  edge  the  dull  rays  of  another  lantern 
showed  half  a  dozen  natives  putting  away 
some  tools  in  a  little  shed.  Joseph  and  I 
immediately  scrambled  over  to  question 
them.  Only  one  spoke  Malay ;  the  others 
were  part  of  his  gang  of  road  laborers— 
an  evil-looking  lot. 

I  was  surprised  at  finding  human  be- 
ings there,  and,  feeling  consequent  mis- 
givings over  the  security  of  our  aban- 
doned car  and  luggage,  I  asked  the  man 
in  charge  if  he  or  one  of  his  men  would, 
for  a  suitable  consideration,  spend  the 
night  in  an  automobile  about  a  mile  down 
the  road,  to  guard  it  from  being  molested 
during  my  absence.  To  my  astonishment 
he  promptly  refused,  and,  asking  the 
question  in  turn  of  his  men,  met  with 
immediate  negatives. 


THE  natives'  dread  OF  TIGERS 

I  could  not  account  for  their  unwilling- 
ness. The  cushions  of  the  tonneau  would 
surely  afford  as  comfortable  quarters  as 
any  they  were  accustomed  to;  it  could 
not  be  the  storm  of  which  men  of  the 
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Here  are  seen  the  Riant  "elephant  ears"  and  other  characteristic  phmts  and  vines  which 
tlic  jiini-Ie  ^ends  out  to  recover  the  land  stolen  imm  it.  One  plant,  the  tjiiuhiwaiinuitalhiru. 
has  a  blossom  more  than  three  feet  in  diameter. 


sided  with  strips  of  splii  banilKX>  or  rat- 
tan, carelessly  thatclied.  and  apjieariiig  as 
if  tlie  first  strong  wind  would  blow  them 
to  ])ieces. 

The  interiors  were  dingy,  littered  whh 
utensils,  and  filled  with  smoke  and  soot 
from  the  open  fires  that  burned  in  the 
center  of  their  bamlioo  floors,  while  dogs 
and  chickens  shared  with  the  owners  what 
little  space  was  left. 

Sumatra's  largest  lake 

About  two  miles  from  Kinalang  the 
road  descended  in  a  sharj)  curve,  phuiged 
throui^di  a  narrow  cut.  and,  emerging: 
al)niptly  on  the  sheer  edge  of  the  plateau, 
revealed  a  superb  view  of  Toba  Lake, 
over  a  thousand  feet  below. 

Toba  Meer — the  Sea  of  Toba,  as  it 
IS  called — is  the  largest  inlaiul  body  of 
water  in  the  Outch  Indies.  It  covers  an 
area  of  nearly  eight  hinnlred  scpiare  miles, 
entirely  hennned  in  by  the  mountains 
of  the  Hoekit  Barisan.  at  an  altitude  of 
about  3, TOO  feet,  and  it  averages  nearly 
1,400  feet  in  depth. 

We   followed  the  inicompleted  road  to 


its  sudden  end,  about  two  miles  below, 
and  then  stopped  to  eat  our  tiffin  and  en- 
joy the  magnificent  view.  The  rugged 
mountains  rising  j^recipitously  from  the 
dark  water,  and  the  narrow,  fjord-like 
recesses  of  its  winding  arms,  gave  an 
extraordinarv  beaut v  to  the  sfreat  hiHi- 
land  lake,  which  from  that  ])oint  was  not 
unlike  the  Bocche  di  Cattaro  seen  from 
the  Montenegrin  Pass. 

A  cataract  tumbled  down  the  mountain 
side  ()i)])()site:  far  below  us  the  fantastic 
roofs  of  the  village  of  llarangaid  showed 
pictures(|uely  above  a  grove  of  fruit  trees 
in  the  midst  of  the  green  paddy  fields  of 
the  rich  ravine,  while  out  in  the  lake  the 
long,  narrow  canoes  of  the  Batak  fisher- 
men sli])])ed  throu^i^h  the  blue  shadows, 
with  an  occasional  glint  of  wet  paddles 
and  dripping  nets. 

We  left  reluctantly  to  return  to  where 
the  road  had  branched  off,  backing  up  to 
tlie  jdateau  again  because  the  unprotected 
trail  was  too  narrow  to  enable  us  to  turn 
the  car,  then  continued  down  the  lake. 

The  road  had  dried  off  rai)idly  and  for 
more  than  half  the  distance  was  vastlv 
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better  than  above,  as  well  as  traver>ing 
a  more  wooded  and  much  prettier  c<^un- 
trv.  There  were,  to  be  sure,  two  narrow 
rain-soaked  cuts  where  the  water  had  not 
nm  off.  through  which  the  car  barely 
succeeded  in  strugs:ling:  but  the  high- 
land roads  had  made  us  indifferent  to 
an>lhing  short  ot  being  peniianently 
mired. 

A  MEETING  OF  BATAK   AXD   MALAY 

IlE-VDMEX 


We  made  further  stops  at  two  other 
diminutive  compounds.  In  Poerba  Dolok, 
as  at  Kinalang.  the  women  were  weaving 
saronqs  and  pounding  rice:  at  Pematang 
Rajah  there  was  a  market,  and  a  meeting 
of  Batak  and  Malay  headmen  — gor- 
eeouslv  dressed,  with  huge  golden  but- 
tons in  their  jackets,  finely  wrought 
bracelets  around  their  arms,  and  fn'is 
with  beautifully  carved  hilts  stuck  mto 
the  brilliant  sashes  at  their  waists. 

\s  we  left  this  picturesque  group  and 
drove  slowlv  on,  a  bamboo  diair  swuni: 
hicrh  on  th^  shoulders  of  four  bearers 
appeared  hurriedly  up  the  road,  and  from 
it  a^  we  passed,  a  wife  of  one  of  the 
chiefs  gazed  curiously  down  at  our  un- 
familiar equipage. 

Shortlv  behind  her.  preceded  by  dire 
shrieks,  three  men  in  equal  haste  to  reach 
the  market  came  trotting  around  a  cor- 
ner each  carrvang  two  live  black  ]^\^- 
tighdv  bound  in  split  bamboo  and  pro- 
testing volubly,  as  they  were  swung  at 
the  ends  of  the  shoulder  poles. 

We  ran  over  a  swampy  road,  gradual! 
working  upward,  across  a  desolate,  gras^ 
covered  plain.  Only  a  few  mountains 
dim  in  the  distance  gave  any  sense  of 
limit  to  the  rolling  plateau,  and  except 
for  the  swift -flving  wild  pigt  ns,  a  few 
of  which  I  shot  to  add  variety  to  our 
larder,  there  was  nowhere  any  sign  of 

life. 

Dark,  ominous  clouds  bore  down  upon 
us  as  we  splashed  over  the  soft  level 
stretches,  skidded  down  short,  slippery 
descents,  and  labored  on  the  uj^grades 
among  the  holes  and  crevasses  of  deep 

washouts. 

In  one  place  the  road  was  evidently 
being  lowered,  and  for  several  hundred 
yards  more  than  half  of  it  had  been  cut 
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awav,  leaving  a  shelf  on  one  side  t0(^  nar- 
row to  drive  on,  and  on  the  other  a  six- 
foot  trench  which  was  sinii)ly  a  morass 
of  mud  and  water.  As  the  shelf  was 
quite  impossible,  I  chose  the  trench, 
started  up  it  with  a  rush,  and  promptly 

stuck  fast. 

Xo  eff'orts  could  move  the  car  in  cither 
direction.  The  sticky  clay  formed  solid 
disks  about  the  Hying  wheels,  conii)letely 
hiding  tire-chains  and  rope  under  its 
smooth  vellow  coating. 

After  an  hour  of  unavailing  labor, 
Joseph  and  I  abandoned  the  effort  to 
extricate  the  machine,  and  as  darkness 
was  rapidly  fallini^  we  held  a  hurried 
consultation  to  determine  what  should  be 
done.  It  was  finally  decided  to  desert 
the  car  and  attemi)t  to  flcmnder  through 
the  mud  to  the  nearest  native  villa.i,a\  It 
was  a  desperate  decision,  but  the  only 
alternative  was  a  ni^^ht  in  the  car. 

Detaching  one  of  the  side  lamps, 
whose  fitful  ravs  would  enable  us  to 
avoid  the  deepest  pools  of  water,  the 
three  of  us  began  the  sliding,  splashing 

tramp. 

About  a  mile  beyond  where  the  car 
was  entombed  we  came  to  a  cut,  and  at 
its  edge  the  dull  rays  of  another  lantern 
showed  half  a  dozen  natives  i)Utting  awav 
.some  tools  in  a  little  shed.  J()sei)h  and  1 
immediately  scrambled  over  to  cjuestion 
them.  r)nlv  one  spoke  Malay :  the  others 
were  part  of  his  gang  of  road  laborers— 
an  evil-looking  lot. 

I  was  surprised  at  finding  human  be- 
in.crs  there,  and,  feeling  consecpient  mis- 
<rivings  over  the  security  of  our  aban- 
doned car  and  luggage,  I  asked  the  man 
in  charge  if  he  or  one  of  his  men  would, 
for  a  suitable  consideration,  s])end  the 
ni^ht  in  an  automobile  about  a  mile  down 
the  road,  to  guard  it  from  bein^r  molested 
during  my  absence.  To  my  astoni>hment 
he  promptly  refused,  and,  asking  the 
(piestion  in  turn  of  his  men,  met  with 
immediate  negatives. 


TlIIv   NATIVKS'  DUKAD  Or  TIOT-RS 

I  could  not  account  for  their  unwillin<,^- 
ness.  The  cushions  of  the  tonneau  would 
surelv  afford  as  comfortable  fjuarters  as 
anv  they  were  accustomed  to;  it  could 
not  be  the  storm  of  which  men   of  the 
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highlands  were  afraid ;  and  the  reward  I 
had  offered,  though  small  enough,  was 
probably   equivalent   to    about   a   week's 

income. 

Then  it  occurred  to  me  that  they  were 
afraid  of  the  automobile  itself,  and  I 
hastened  to  assure  them  that  it  was  not 
only  dry  and  comfortable,  but  quite  safe; 
that  I  had  locked  it  up,  and  that  it  could 
not  move  until  I  myself  released  it. 

*'Oh,  it  is  not  that,'*  said  the  spokes- 
man, with  an  air  of  having  slept  in  auto- 
mobiles most  of  his  life. 

"Well,  what  is  it  then?"  I  was  both 
curious  and  a  trifle  annoyed. 

"Tigers." 

"Tigers  ?" 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  Joseph  nervously, 
translating.  "He  say  plenty  of  tigers 
here  come  down  sure  and  eat  him  up !" 

"But  not  in  the  automobile,"  I  objected. 

"Oh,  no ;  tiger  first  take  him  out." 

I  readily  persuaded  the  men  to  help 
carry  our  luggage  to  the  village,  five 
miles  as  he  estimated  it,  but  nothing 
would  induce  any  of  those  natives  to 
spend  the  night  within  reach  of  the  great 
prowling  beasts. 

A  walk  down  the  mountain  to  the  rest- 
house  on  the  lake  was  quite  as  arduous 
as  we  had  feared.  The  trail  descended 
some  1,500  feet  in  long  zigzags.  When 
we  finally  reached  our  destination,  my 
mother  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  we 
were  both  too  grateful  for  the  shelter 
to  be  critical  of  what  we  found.  But 
even  so,  one  could  hardly  have  called 
the  accommodations  luxurious.  The 
whole  building  leaked;  it  was  overrun 
with  toads,  lizards,  spiders,  cockroaches, 
and  various  other  pests. 

We  rose  stiff  and  unrested^  in  the 
morning,  but  when  the  early  mists  had 
lifted  from  the  green  island  facing  us, 
the  beauty  of  the  clear  highland  lake 
banished  every  thought  of  weariness  and 
discomfort. 

Few  lakes  in  all  the  world  can  offer 
such  a  setting  as  the  Toba  Meer.  The 
encircling  mountains  of  the  Barisan  chain 
rise  sheer  from  the  water's  edge,  their 
guttered  sides  white  -  flecked  with  the 
foam  of  many  rain- fed  cataracts. 

In  the  purple  shadows  along  this  som- 
ber rim,  indistinct  little  villages  cling  pre- 
cariously to  the  steep  slopes,  checkered 


with  the  tiny  squares  of  a  few  light  green 
or  yellow  paddy  fields. 

Overhead  the  winds  of  the  monsoon 
may  moan  and  whistle  about  the  peaks, 
but  the  deep  blue  surface  of  the  lake  is 
seldom  ruffled,  save  by  the  V-shaped 
wakes  of  the  dug-out  canoes,  which  skim 
about  like  tiny  water-bugs  in  the  vast  di- 
mensions of  the  silent  mountain  amphi- 
theater. 

Amid  such  surroundings  we  lost  all 
count  of  time  until  hunger  necessitated 
our  return  to  the  motor  car,  which  was 
salvaged  from  the  mud  only  with  great 
difficulty. 

Many  trials  and  adventures  were  en- 
countered in  making  our  way  down  from 
the  heights,  but  when  we  reached'  Pema- 
tang  Siantar  we  were  out  of  the  high- 
lands and  back  again  on  the  coastal  plain, 
although  still  at  a  considerable  elevation 
and  a  long  distance  inland.  The  moun- 
tains from  this  point  sloped  quite  grad- 
ually toward  the  sea.  It  was  again  warm 
at  night,  warm  and  soggy,  and  we  re- 
turned to  sleeping  on  the  bedclothes,  after 
the  unaccustomed  treat  in  the  highlands 
of  sleeping  under  them. 

A   MALAY   COSMOPOLIS 

Siantar  forms  a  trade  link  between  the 
highlands  and  the  coastal  regions,  and  at 
its  market  half  the  nationalities  of  the 
Sundas  may  be  found,  beside  many  from 
the  rest  of  Malaysia,  from  India  proper, 
and  from  the  extreme  East.  There  in 
the  morning  I  wanderetl  for  over  an  hour 
between  rows  of  women  and  boys  who 
squatted  on  their  heels  behind  their  trays 
and  baskets,  w  hile  the  stream  of  different 
tribes  flowed  steadily  past. 

Mostly  they  were  Bataks,  hideous  with 
red-stained,  toothless  mouths;  Sumatra 
Malays  in  brilliantly  flowered  sarongs; 
and  blue-trousered  Chinese  wearing  the 
typical  broad  brown  topees,  or  straw  af- 
fairs woven  in  the  form  of  baskets  and 
filled  with  a  kind  of  lacquer. 

Others  bargained,  gossiped,  or  wan- 
dered aimlessly  among  them  —  Malays 
from  far  corners  of  the  archipelago; 
pretty  Sundanese  girls  with  white  jackets 
and  smoothly  combed  hair ;  Tamil  women 
in  scarlet  sari,  and  Tamil  men  with  white 
dhoti  and  red  turbans;  Bandjarese, 
Sikhs,  and  even  wandering  Pathan  trad- 
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hic^lilands  were  afraid ;  and  the  reward  I 
had  offered,  though  small  enough,  was 
probably   equivalent   to    about   a   week's 

income. 

Then  it  occurred  to  me  that  they  were 
afraid  of  the  automobile  itself,  and  I 
hastened  to  assure  them  that  it  w\as  not 
only  dry  and  comfortable,  but  quite  safe ; 
that  I  had  locked  it  up,  and  that  it  could 
not  move  until  I  myself  released  it. 

''Oh,  it  is  not  that,"  said  the  spokes- 
man, with  an  air  of  having  slept  in  auto- 
mobiles most  of  his  life. 

''Well,  what  is  it  then?"  I  was  both 
curious  and  a  trifle  annoyed. 

"Tigers." 

"Tigers  ?" 

"Yes,  indeed."  said  Joseph  nervously, 
translating.  "He  say  plenty  of  tigers 
here  come  down  sure  and  eat  him  up !" 

"But  not  in  the  automobile,"  I  objected. 

"Oh,  no ;  tiger  first  take  him  out." 

I  readily  persuaded  the  men  to  help 
carry  our  luggage  to  the  village,  five 
miles  as  he  estimated  it,  but  nothing 
would  induce  any  of  those  natives  to 
spend  the  night  w^ithin  reach  of  the  great 
prowling  beasts. 

A  walk  down  the  mountain  to  the  rest- 
house  on  the  lake  was  quite  as  arduous 
as  we  had  feared.  The  trail  descended 
some  1,500  feet  in  long  zigzags.  When 
we  finally  reached  our  destination,  my 
mother  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  we 
were  both  too  grateful  for  the  shelter 
to  be  critical  of  what  we  found.  But 
even  so,  one  could  hardly  have  called 
the  accommodations  luxurious.  The 
whole  building  leaked;  it  was  overrun 
with  toads,  lizards,  spiders,  cockroaches, 
and  various  other  pests. 

We  rose  stiff  and  unrested  in  the 
morning,  but  when  the  early  mists  had 
lifted  from  the  green  island  facing  us, 
the  beauty  of  the  clear  highland  lake 
banished  every  thought  of  weariness  and 
discomfort. 

Few  lakes  in  all  the  world  can  offer 
such  a  setting  as  the  Toba  IMeer.  The 
encircling  mountains  of  the  Barisan  chain 
rise  sheer  from  the  water's  edge,  their 
guttered  sides  white  -  flecked  with  the 
foam  of  many  rain- fed  cataracts. 

In  the  purple  shadows  along  this  som- 
ber rim,  indistinct  little  villages  cling  pre- 
cariously to  the  steep  slopes,  checkered 


with  the  tiny  squares  of  a  few  light  green 
or  yellow  paddy  fields. 

Overhead  the  winds  of  the  monsoon 
may  moan  and  whistle  about  the  peaks, 
but  the  deep  blue  surface  of  the  lake  is 
seldom  ruffled,  save  by  the  \'-shapcd 
w^akes  of  the  dug-out  canoes,  which  skim 
about  like  tiny  water-bugs  in  the  vast  di- 
mensions of  the  silent  mountain  amphi- 
theater. 

Amid  such  surroundings  we  lost  all 
count  of  time  until  hunger  necessitated 
our  return  to  the  motor  car,  which  w^'is 
salvaged  from  the  mud  only  with  great 
difficulty. 

]\Iany  trials  and  adventures  were  en- 
countered in  making  our  way  down  from 
the  heights,  but  when  we  reached  Pema- 
tang  Siantar  we  were  out  of  the  high- 
lands and  back  again  on  the  coastal  plain, 
although  still  at  a  considerable  elevation 
and  a  long  distance  inland.  The  moun- 
tains from  this  point  sloped  quite  grad- 
ually toward  the  sea.  It  was  again  warm 
at  night,  warm  and  soggy,  and  we  re- 
turned to  sleeping  on  the  bedclothes,  after 
the  unaccustomed  treat  in  the  highlands 
of  sleeping  under  them. 

A    MALAY   COSMOrOLIS 

Siantar  forms  a  trade  link  between  the 
highlands  and  the  coastal  regions,  and  at 
its  market  half  the  nationalities  of  the 
Sundas  may  be  found,  beside  many  from 
the  rest  of  Malaysia,  from  India  proper, 
and  from  the  extreme  East.  There  in 
the  morning  I  wandered  for  over  an  hour 
between  rows  of  women  and  boys  w4io 
squatted  on  their  heels  behind  their  trays 
and  baskets,  while  the  stream  of  different 
tribes  flowxd  steadily  past. 

Mostly  they  were  Bataks,  hideous  with 
red-stained,  toothless  mouths;  Sumatra 
Malays  in  brilliantly  flow^ered  sarongs: 
and  blue-trousered  Chinese  wearing  the 
typical  broad  brown  topees,  or  straw  af- 
fairs woven  in  the  form  of  baskets  and 
filled  with  a  kind  of  lacquer. 

Others  bargained,  gossiped,  or  wan- 
dered aimlessly  among  them  —  Malays 
from  far  corners  of  the  archipelago; 
pretty  Sundanese  girls  with  white  jackets 
and  smoothly  combed  hair;  Tamil  women 
in  scarlet  sari,  and  Tamil  men  with  white 
dhoti  and  red  turbans;  Bandjarese, 
Sikhs,  and  even  wandering  Pathan  trad- 
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SALESGIRLS   IN  THEIR  SUMATRAN   OPEN-AIR  GROCERY   STORE 

siIve?earrrnTs%ec^^^  tf  IheT^lind'^  Th'"'''^  background  is  wearing  the  curious  coiled 
Sliver  earrings  peculiar  to  the  island.  The  preparation  for  the  receotion  of  these  earrine-s 
begins  in  babyhood  when  the  lobe  of  the  ear  is  pierced  and  a  bifof  t^ghdy  coied  banana 
leaf  IS  inserted.    The  puncture  is  gradually  expanded  by  the  pressure  of  the  uXlling  kaf 


ers  from  the  Afghan  frontier,  long- 
haired and  dirty,  with  heavy,  boat-shaped 
shoes  and  lungi  trailing  from  their  rak- 
ishly  set  caps. 

THE  CHINESE  coolie's  GROWING  POWER 

There  were  many  more,  but  of  every 
five  two  were  Chinese.  Some  were  nearly 
naked,  half -starved  new  arrivals  peddling 
trays  of  small  nicknacks  hung  from  poles 
across  their  calloused,  sweating  shoul- 
ders. Others,  laborers  earning  high 
wages  on  the  plantations,  squatted  about 
a  native  restaurant  in  one  corner  of  the 
market,  talking  at  high  speed  with  their 
mouths  full  of  rice  or  sundry  delicacies 
that  no  one  else  would  eat. 

And  there  were  many,  sleek,  well 
dressed,  and  bejeweled,  who  had  passed 
in  a  brief  time  through  both  these  first 
stages  and  now  showed  the  result  of  in- 
difference to  privation  and  an.  infinite 
capacity  for  overwork,  the  only  assets 
brought  with  them  from  the  Middle 
Kingdom. 

The  irrepressible  Chinese  immigrant 
coolie  seems  destined  to  become  the 
financial  power  of  Sumatra,  as  he  already 
is  in  Malaya,  Java,  and  elrewhere  in  the 
East  Indies. 

From  Siantar  we  ran  back  to  Medan. 
The  road  was  hard  and  dry,  a  trifle 
rough  at  first,  but  such  a  transition  from 
the  soft  ditches  we  had  been  following 
through  the  highlands  that  the  very 
steadiness  of  our  progress  began  to  alarm 
us. 

After  the  conditions  of  Batak  high- 
ways, an  uninterrupted  run  of  thirty-five 
miles  makes  one  gravely  expectant  of 
dire  things  to  follow;  but  the  road  grew 
better  instead  of  worse,  and  we  drove 
into  Medan  early  in  the  afternoon  with  a 
ninety-mile  run  behind  us — our  longest 
in  Sumatra. 

Before  we  reached  Medan  we  passed 
a  heavy,  two-wheeled  transport  cart  on 
its  way  to  some  estate,  drawn  by  the 
most  enormous  buffalo  I  had  even  seen. 
A  thin,  sweating  Chinese  coolie  walked 
beside  it,  wearing  a  battered  pair  of  blue 
trousers  and  a  round,  peaked  hat  of 
bamboo,  undoubtedly  the  aggregate  of  his 
worldly  possessions.  Just  as  we  drew 
alongside,  the  buffalo  got  wind  of  a 
near-by  wallow,  stretched  his  neck,  and 


snapped  the  extremely  simple  harness — a 
piece  of  rope  holding  the  wooden  collar 
to  the  shafts. 

While  the  huge  beast  ambled  off  to 
enjoy  his  mud  bath  the  coolie  repaired 
the  harness  by  unraveling  a  few  lengths 
of  thread  from  some  burlap  sacking  in 
the  cart,  plaiting  it  into  a  cord,  and  then 
splicing  the  broken  rope.  This  done,  he 
extracted  from  the  waistband  of  his 
trousers  what  appeared  to  be  a  handful 
of  dried  peas — probably  counted  down  to 
the  last  grain  that  would  support  life — 
ate  his  meal,  and  set  out  to  recover  his 
cumbersome  charge.  But  the  buffalo  was 
otherwise  minded. 

For  thirty-five  minutes  the  patient 
Chinaman  vainly  tried  to  make  the  huge 
animal  leave  the  mud-hole,  himself  get- 
ting plastered  with  slime  and  deeply 
scratched  on  some  dead  branches. 

At  last  the  relentless  yanking  on  his 
nose-rope  spoiled  the  buffalo's  repose, 
and  he  followed  his  driver  to  the  cart 
with  a  fine  effect  of  being  very  bored. 
When  the  collar  was  again  fitted  over  his 
neck  the  oversized  animal  swung  his 
head  fretfully  and  the  harness  promptly 
snapped  once  more.  Without  a  change 
in  expression  the  coolie  started  to  make 
a  new  repair,  and  the  last  we  saw  of  him 
was  a  patient  figure  squatting  on  the 
road,  laboriously  sawing  off  with  his 
teeth  the  end  of  the  buffalo's  nose-rope. 

From  Siantar  to  Tebing  Tinggi  the 
road  had  passed  through  dense  forest, 
the  edges  of  the  right  of  way  choked 
with  wild  plantains,  "elephant  ears,"  and 
all  the  quick-growing  plants  and  vines 
that  the  jungle  sends  out  to  recover  the 
land  stolen  from  it. 

Only  a  few  ambitious  tobacco  estates 
broke  in  on  the  ranks  of  the  vine-en- 
tangled, straight-trunked  trees ;  but  from 
Tebing  Tinggi  the  run  to  Medan  took  us 
through  some  of  the  most  thriving  estates 
in  Sumatra.  In  that  fertile  section  was 
represented  nearly  everj^  variety  of  plan- 
tation found  on  the  island. 

tut  RUBBER  PLAXTATIOXS  OF  SUMATRA 

Second  in  extent  and  in  importance  to 
the  vast  tobacco  fields — surpassing  them 
in  many  cases — were  the  acres  devoted  to 
rubber,  both  indigenous  Ficus  elastic  a, 
nany  branched  and  buttress-rooted  like  a 
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SALESGIRLS  IX   TIIKIR  SUMATRAX   OPKX-AIR  GROCElRY  STORIC 

The  young  woman  standing  in  the  central  background  is  wearing  the  curious  roiled 
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THE  CHINESE:  COOLIE  S  GROWIXG  POWER 

There  were  many  more,  but  of  everv 
five  two  were  Chinese.  Some  were  nearly 
naked,  half -starved  new  arrivals  peddling 
trays  of  small  nicknacks  hung  from  poles 
across  their  calloused,  sweating  shoul- 
ders. Others,  laborers  earning  high 
wages  on  the  plantations,  squatted  about 
a  native  restaurant  in  one  corner  of  the 
market,  talking  at  high  speed  with  their 
mouths  full  of  rice  or  sundry  delicacies 
that  no  one  else  would  eat. 

And  there  were  many,  sleek,  well 
dressed,  and  bejeweled,  who  had  passed 
in  a  brief  time  through  both  these  first 
stages  and  now  showed  the  result  of  in- 
difference to  privation  and  an  infinite 
capacity  for  overwork,  the  only  assets 
brought  with  them  from  the  Middle 
Kingdom. 

The  irrepressible  Chinese  immigrant 
coolie  seems  destined  to  become  the 
financial  power  of  Sumatra,  as  he  already 
is  in  Malaya,  Java,  and  elrewhere  in  the 
East  Indies. 

From  Siantar  we  ran  back  to  Medan. 
The  road  was  hard  and  dry,  a  trifle 
rough  at  first,  but  such  a  transition  from 
the  soft  ditches  we  had  been  following 
through  the  highlands  that  the  very 
steadiness  of  our  progress  began  to  alarm 
us. 

After  the  conditions  of  Batak  high- 
ways, an  uninterrupted  run  of  thirty-five 
miles  makes  one  gravely  expectant  of 
dire  things  to  follow  ;  but  the  road  grew 
better  instead  of  worse,  and  we  drove 
into  Medan  early  in  the  afternoon  with  a 
ninety-mile  run  behind  us — our  longest 
in  Sumatra. 

Before  we  reached  Medan  we  passed 
a  heavy,  two-wheeled  transport  cart  on 
its  way  to  some  estate,  drawn  by  the 
most  enormous  buft'alo  I  had  even  seen. 
A  thin,  sweating  Chinese  coolie  walked 
beside  it,  wearing  a  battered  pair  of  blue 
trousers  and  a  round,  peaked  hat  of 
bamboo,  undoubtedly  the  aggregate  of  his 
worldly  possessions.  Just  as  we  drew 
alongside,  the  buffalo  got  wind  of  a 
near-by  wallow,  stretched  his  neck,  and 


snapped  the  extremely  simple  harness — a 
piece  of  rope  holding  the  wooden  collar 
to  the  shafts. 

\\1iile  the  huge  beast  ambled  off  to 
enjoy  his  mud  bath  the  coolie  repaired 
the  harness  by  unraveling  a  few  lengths 
of  thread  from  some  burlap  sacking  in 
the  cart,  plaiting  it  into  a  cord,  and  then 
splicing  the  broken  rope.  This  done,  he 
extracted  from  the  waistband  of  his 
trousers  what  api)eared  to  be  a  handful 
of  dried  peas — probably  counted  down  to 
the  last  grain  that  would  support  life — 
ate  his  meal,  and  set  out  to  recover  his 
cumbersome  charge.  But  the  buffalo  was 
otherwise  minded. 

For  thirty-five  minutes  the  patient 
Chinaman  vainly  tried  to  make  the  huge 
animal  leave  the  mud-hole,  himself  get- 
ting plastered  with  slime  and  deeply 
scratched  on  some  dead  branches. 

At  last  the  relentless  yanking  on  his 
nose-rope  spoiled  the  buffalo's  repose, 
and  he  followed  his  driver  to  the  cart 
with  a  fine  effect  of  being  very  bored. 
When  the  collar  was  again  fitted  over  his 
neck  the  oversized  animal  swung  his 
head  fretfully  and  the  harness  promptly 
snapped  once  more.  Without  a  change 
in  expression  the  coolie  started  to  make 
a  new  repair,  and  the  last  we  saw  of  him 
was  a  patient  figure  s(iuatting  on  the 
road,  laboriously  sawing  off  with  his 
teeth  the  end  of  the  buffalo's  nose-rope. 

From  Siantar  to  Tebing  Tinggi  the 
road  had  passed  through  dense  forest, 
the  edges  of  the  right  of  way  choked 
with  wild  plantains,  "elephant  ears,"  and 
all  the  quick-growing  plants  and  vines 
that  the  jungle  sends  out  to  recover  the 
land  stolen  from  it. 

Only  a  few  ambitious  tobacco  estates 
broke  in  on  the  ranks  of  the  vine-en- 
tangled, straight-trunked  trees ;  but  from 
Tebing  Tinggi  the  run  to  Medan  took  us 
through  some  of  the  most  thriving  estates 
in  Sumatra.  In  that  fertile  section  was 
represented  nearly  every  variety  of  plan- 
tation found  on  the  island. 

TIII^  RUBBKR  PLAXTATIOXS  OF  SUMATRA 

Second  in  extent  and  in  importance  to 

the  vast  tobacco  fields — surpassing  them 

in  many  cases — were  the  acres  devoted  to 

rubber,   both    indigenous   Ficus   elasfiau 

nany  branched  and  buttress-rooted  like  a 
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A  CHINESE  COOUE  MENDING  THE  HARNESS  OF  HIS  BUFFALO  CART 
In  the  meantime  the  buffalo  is  taking  his  daily  noonday  bath  and  siesta  in  a  near-by  mud-hole. 


banyan,  and  Hervea  braziliensis,  enor- 
mously popular  in  Malaya. 

Liberian  coffee  thrived  in  the  shade  of 
the  hervea  or  under  the  protection  of 
vast  coco-palm  groves ;  ten- foot  pepper 
vines  climbed  thickly  up  the  tnmks  of 
small  trees,  clumps  of  tall  areca  palms 
waved  their  graceful  fronds  high  in  the 
air,  and  dense  forests  of  teakwood, 
planted  in  even  rows,  overhimg  and 
shaded  the  road. 

Other  things  without  end  grew  in  like 
profusion,  and  all  helped  prove  what  the 
planter  enthusiasts  had  told  of  the  is- 
land's future.  With  rich  alluvial  soil, 
unfailing  rainfall,  and  tremendous  nat- 
ural resources,  only  the  lack  of  labor 
and  the  deterrent  influence  of  warring 
tribes  has  held  Sumatra  practically  at  a 
standstill  while  its  sister  island,  Java,  has 
flourished  so  greatly. 

Sumatra's  exploitation  has  been  carried 
on  very  slowly  and  cautiously,  it  is  true, 
but  without  the  aid  of  the  severe  though 
wonderfully  beneficial  methods  of  the 
Java  culture  system ;  and  before  the  close 
of  many  years  its  economic  development 


and  wealth  will  astonish  even  those  fa- 
miliar with  the  statistics  of  Java. 

We  reached  Medan  early  in  the  after- 
noon, and  the  next  morning  ran  down 
ten  miles  to  the  end  of  the  road  and  took 
the  Deli  railway  for  two  or  three  miles 
to  the  port  of  Belawan,  in  the  mangrove 
swamps. 

A  wearying  two-hour  struggle  ensued 
in  the  moist,  oppressive  heat  of  the  low 
coast — a  contest  against  heavy  odds  in 
the  shape  of  booms  that  were  too  short, 
planks  that  were  too  weak,  spaces  too 
narrow,  and  stanchions  that  interfered, 
and  all  the  other  things  that  make  a 
nightmare  of  loading  and  unloading 
motor  cars  on  ships  unprepared  to  handle 
them. 

But  we  won  in  the  end,  with  the  help 
of  a  placid  Dutch  officer,  who  showed 
no  anxiety  over  the  disruption  I  was 
causing  the  company's  sailing  schedule ; 
and  w^hen  the  car  was  at  last  on  board, 
the  Rumphius  dropped  down  the  river  to 
the  Straits,  swung  southeast  for  Singa- 
pore, and  shortly  sunk  the  low  east  coast 
of  Sumatra  in  the  haze  of  late  afternoon. 
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A  CIllXKSK  COOLIK   MKNDIXG  TIIK   IIAkXKSS  OF   IIIS  BUFFALO  CART 
In  the  meantime  the  huffalo  is  taking  his  daily  nuunchiy  l)ath  and  siesta  in  a  near-1»y  mu<l-hole. 


banyan,  and  Ilcrvca  hrazilioisis,  enur- 
niously  popular  in  Malaya. 

Liberian  cofifee  thrived  in  the  shade  of 
the  hcrvca  or  under  the  i)rotection  of 
vast  coco-])alni  groves;  ten-foot  pepper 
vines  cliniljed  thickly  up  the  trunks  of 
small  trees,  clumps  of  tall  areca  palms 
waved  their  graceful  fronds  high  in  the 
air,  and  dense  forests  of  teakwood, 
planted  in  even  rows,  overhung  and 
shaded  the  road. 

Other  things  without  end  grew  in  like 
profusion,  and  all  helped  ])rove  what  the 
l)lanter  enthusiasts  had  told  of  the  is- 
land's future.  With  rich  alluvial  soil, 
unfailing  rainfall,  and  tremendous  nat- 
ural resources,  onlv  the  lack  of  labor 
and  the  deterrent  influence  of  warring 
tribes  has  held  Sumatra  practically  at  a 
standstill  while  its  sister  island,  Java,  has 
flourished  so  greatly. 

Sumatra's  ex])loitation  has  been  carried 
on  very  slowly  and  caiUiously,  it  is  true, 
but  without  the  aid  of  the  severe  though 
wonderfully  beneficial  methods  of  the 
Tava  cidture  svstem  :  and  before  the  close 
of  many  years  its  economic  development 


and  wealth  will  astonish  even  those  fa- 
miliar with  the  statistics  of  Java. 

We  reached  Medan  early  in  the  after- 
noon, and  the  next  morning  ran  down 
ten  miles  to  the  end  of  the  road  and  took 
the  Deli  railway  for  two  or  three  miles 
to  the  port  of  Belawan,  in  the  mangrove 
swamps. 

A  wearying  two-hour  struggle  ensued 
in  the  moist,  oppressive  heat  of  the  low 
coast — a  contest  against  hea\y  odds  in 
the  shape  of  booms  that  were  too  short. 
planks  that  were  too  weak,  spaces  too 
narrow,  and  stanchions  that  interfered. 
and  all  the  other  things  that  make  a 
nightmare  of  loading  and  unloading 
motor  cars  on  ships  unprepared  to  handle 
them. 

But  we  won  in  the  end,  with  the  help 
of  a  placid  Dutch  officer,  who  showed 
no  anxiety  over  the  disruption  I  was 
causing  the  company's  sailing  schedule: 
and  when  the  car  was  at  last  on  board. 
the  Rumphius  dropped  down  the  river  to 
the  Straits,  swung  southeast  for  Singa- 
pore, and  shortly  sunk  the  low  east  coast 
of  Sumatra  in  the  haze  of  late  afternoon. 
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THROUGH   JAVA   IN   PURSUIT  OF  COLOR 

By  W.  Robert  Moore 


A  CUP  of  Java  and  a  couple  of  buns" 
was  one  of  the  first  morning  calls 
.  that  I  answered  behind  a  restau- 
rant counter  on  an  odd- job  venture  in  my 
early  school  days.  But  for  the  man  who 
associates  Java  with  a  cup  of  good  coffee 
alone,  a  visit  to  that  Garden  Isle  is  a  de- 
lightful revelation. 

Marching  the  length  of  Java  in  search 
of  mteresting  subjects  for  my  color  cam- 
era, I  found  a  long  panorama  of  fascinat- 
ing attractions.  There  were  innumerable 
wide  fields  of  waving  sugar  cane,  with 
busy  refineries  in  their  midst,  and  every- 
where rice  fields  were  checkerboarding  the 
valleys  or  stair-stepping  in  terraces  up  the 
volcanic  hillsides.  Into  the  market  places 
came  huge  piles  of  cassava  roots,  from 
which  evolve  our  tapioca  puddings,  and 
beyond  the  roads  were  cinchona  planta- 
tions, destined  to  produce  quinine  to  com- 
bat the  world's  malarial  fevers. 

It  was  a  fast-moving  procession  of  an- 
cient Hindu  temples,  quiescent  and  erupt- 
ing volcanoes,  batik  workers,  wayang 
dancers,  and  gamelan  orchestras ;  of  olive- 
skinned  Javanese  in  bright  sarongs  laugh- 
ing on  their  way  to  market,  plantations  of 
rubber  and  coffee,  and  large  hill  areas, 
where  Dutch  planters  were  reading  for- 
tunes in  cups  of  pekoe  tea,  but  with  far 
more  accuracy  than  ever  did  my  aged 
grandmother. 

THE  START  FROM  SINGAPORE 

But  to  begin :  It  was  a  starlit  night,  soft 
and  caressing  from  a  breeze  after  a  tropi- 
cal shower,  when  our  ship  lay  at  anchor 
in  the  open  roadstead  at  Singapore  har- 
bor. Between  us  and  the  sparkling  lights 
of  the  city  rode  ships  from  the  far  ports 
of  the  world,  sailing  under  a  score  of  dif- 
ferent flags.  Among  them  were  brightly 
lighted  steamers  from  London,  bound  for 
Sydney  or  Shanghai;  from  New  York 
girdling  the  globe;  from  Kobe,  Amster- 
dam, and  Naples;  and  close  ashore  were 
hundreds  of  bobbing  Chinese  sampans  and 
high-pooped  junks  lighted  with  smoky 
coconut-oil  lamps. 


Our  anchor  chains  rattled,  and  with 
the  steady  throb  of  the  engines  we  swung 
toward  the  Southern  Cross  and  cleared 
for  Batavia,  leaving  behind  the  cosmopoli- 
tan city  of  Raffles's  dreams.* 

Across  the  Equator  we  traveled  into  the 
Southern  Hemisphere,  and,  after  40  hours 
of  cleaving  the  smooth,  turquoise  sea,  our 
ship  tied  up  alongside  the  wharf  at  the 
up-to-date  Tandjoeng  Priok  harbor,  20 
mmutes  by  motor  car  or  electric  tram 
from  Batavia. 

MOSQUITOES  ARE   RESPONSIBLE   FOR 

batavia's  modern  suburb 

Docking  late  in  the  day,  in  a  heavy 
downpour  of  rain,  we  asked  the  captain  if 
we  might  spend  the  night  aboard  instead 
of  going  to  a  hotel,  as  we  had  to  be  at 
the  harbor  again  early  the  next  morning 
to  transship  our  goods. 

"We  make  no  provision  for  people  while 
in  port,"  explained  the  captain.  "It's 
pretty  noisy,  the  diet  is  simple,  and  some- 
times the  mosquitoes  bother  a  little,"  he 
added.  "However,  if  you  fellows  are 
willing  to  put  up  with  the  fare  and  promise 
not  to  write  anything  about  the  mosqui- 
toes, you  may  stay  on  the  ship.  Keep 
your  cabin  door  closed,  and  if  you  don't 
turn  on  the  lights  you'll  be  all  right." 

Of  the  onslaughts  ol  the  mos (my 


silence  is  pledged).  But  mosquitoes,  to- 
gether with  the  swampy  flats  of  that 
region,  have  loomed  large  in  Batavia's  his- 
tory and  they  have  built  for  her  a  new  city. 
Time  was,  in  the  early  period  of  co- 
lonial development,  when  the  Dutch  came 
out  to  Batavia  they  brought  their  love  of 
the  lowlands  with  them,  and  there  built 
closed  houses  on  the  canals,  which  ran 
through  the  low,  swampy  land.  But,  as 
trading  men  and  soldiers  died  by  thou- 
sands from  malaria  and  other  diseases 
induced  or  aggravated  by  the  miasmic  va- 
pors which  surrounded  them,  they  eventu- 
ally learned  that  tropical  Java  was  not  a 
temperate  Netherlands. 

*  See  "Singapore,  Crossroads  of  the  East,"  by 
Frederick  Simpich,  in  the  Nationai, Geographic 
Magazine  for  March,  1926. 
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When  Capt.  James  Cook  started  home- 
ward, in  1770,  from  his  strange  adven- 
tures of  exploration  and  discovery  in  the 
South  Pacific,  he  put  in  at  Batavia  to 
repair  his  weathered  ship  Endeavour,  and 
there  it  was  that  poor  Tupia,  his  little 
Tahitian  friend  and  interpreter,  **died  of 
fever,  caught  from  the  deadly  climate  and 
uncleanliness  of  the  place/'  * 

Batavians  have  since  moved  their  resi- 
dences to  the  near-by  suburb  of  Welte- 
vreden,  meaning  "well  content,"  which  en- 
joys a  far  more  healthful  climate  and  has 
beautiful,  wide  avenues,  the  broad  Kon- 
ingsplein,  and  other  well-tended  parks. 
Most  of  the  business  offices  and  godowns 
still  remain  in  old  Batavia,  although 
branch  offices  and  new  buildings  are, 
more  and  more,  being  located  in  Welte- 
vreden. 

THE  TWO-WHEEI.ED  "SADOS"  ARE  I^EA- 
TURES  OF  BATAVIA's  TRAFFIC 

Existing  alongside  the  fine,  large  stone 
and  stucco  offices  and  bank  buildings  in 
the  old  city,  one  can  also  see  the  cluttered 
quarters  of  the  Chinese  population.  Motor 
cars,  many  of  which  come  from  a  large 
American  assembling  plant  located  in  the 
city,  whirl  along  the  excellent  streets,  and 
a  clanging  steam  tram  closely  resembling 
George  Stephenson's  historic  Rocket  con- 
nects the  two  sections  of  the  city.  Sados 
(or  dos-a-dos),  those  little  two-wheeled 
carts  where  one  sits  chummily  back-to- 
back  with  the  driver,  are  still  a  popular 
means  of  conveyance. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Batavia  car- 
ries on  a  heavy  world  trade,  most  of  its 
business  comes  to  a  drowsy  standstill  for 
a  long  siesta  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 

Leaving  Batavia,  we  shipped  for  Soer- 
abaja,  along  the  northern  coast  of  the 
island,  dropping  in  at  Semarang  on  the 
way  long  enough  to  load  a  dozen  lighters 
of  freight  and  exchange  a  few  passengers. 
Although  Semarang  proudly  asserts  that 
it  is  the  third  city  in  Java,  Batavia  and 
Soerabaja  each  greatly  outdistance  it  in 
])opulation  and  shipping  figures.  The 
Inisiness  district  is  the  usual  odd  mixture 
of  buildings  common  to  Eastern  ports, 
but  the  color  of  the  market  day  in  the 

*  See,  also,  "The  Columbus  of  the  Pacific,"  by 
J.  R.  Hildebrand,  in  the  National  Geographic 
Magazine  for  January,  1927. 


native  passar  lured  me  beyond  sane  rea- 
son to  try  many  snapshots  of  the  comely, 
olive-cheeked  maidens  and  wrinkled  ma- 
trons. The  results,  however,  were  largely 
hopeless  blurs,  as  the  women  dodged 
about  in  their  stalls  of  vegetables  or  hid 
their  faces  from  my  camera  lens. 

At  the  approach  to  Soerabaja,  in  the 
bright  sunlight  of  early  morning,  we  saw 
the  beautiful  smoky-blue  masses  of  the 
Tengger  Mountains,  with  the  volcanic 
cones  of  Ardjoeno  and  active,  mist-capped 
Semeroe  notching  the  sky  to  the  south. 
The  ship  crept  up  the  river  mouth  past 
the  huge  dry  docks  and  the  expanding 
harbor  works  to  the  wharf.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Singapore,  Soerabaja  can  ac- 
commodate ships  for  repair  better  than 
any  other  place  in  the  East  Indies. 

But  big,  modern  Soerabaja,  with  its 
up-to-date  automobile  salesrooms,  radio 
shops,  department  stores,  and  palatial 
residences  along  its  shady  boulevards,  is 
a  poor  place  for  a  person  seeking  camera 
studies  of  native  Java.  So  we  sat  in  a 
hotel  one  afternoon,  where  Dutch  people 
lounged  about  the  verandas  clad  in  gay, 
starched  pajamas  and  flowery  kimonos, 
discussing  whether  or  not  our  itinerary 
should  include  Tosari  hill  station  and  the 
erupting  Bromo  Volcano. 

"IVe  never  been  there,  but  I  doubt  if 
it's  worth  it.  Anyway,  it's  uncertain 
weather,''  volunteered  an  American  busi- 


ness man. 

it 


But  it  is  recommended  by  the  tourist 
bureau,"  I  said. 

**  Yes ;  so  did  an  overenthusiastic  Dutch- 
man once  walk  me  for  a  whole  morning  to 
see  a  waterfall  not  ten  feet  in  height,"  he 
complained. 

UP  TO  CI.OUD-KNGULFKD  TOSARI 

Yet  we  went.  An  hour  on  the  morning 
express  to  Pasoeroean  and  24  miles  by 
motor  road,  which  zigzagged  in  dizzy 
hairpin  curves  up  the  steep  6,000- foot 
mountain  side,  through  tall  casuarina 
woods,  and  we  reached  cloud-engulfed 
Tosari. 

When  the  fog  turned  to  rain,  as  the 
afternoon  wore  on,  and  I  shivered  all 
through  the  long  dinner  hour  in  spite  of 
my  top  coat,  I  went  to  bed  under  all  of 
the  blankets  I  could  find  and  heartily 
agreed  with  the  American  in  Soerabaja — 
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A  VENERABLE  GUARDIAN  OF  THE  SACRED  TEMPLE  OF  A  THOUSAND  BUDDHAS 

Many  centuries  a^o,  before  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  Boroboedoer's  magnificent  monu- 
ment was  raised.  As  a  structural  achievement  it  rivals  the  Great  Pyramid  and  its  sculptures 
record  the  artistic  and  cultural  development  of  Java's  golden  age.  The  limeworn  gentleman  with 
** sunshade"  hat  at  his  feet  guards  the  precious  ruin  against  desecrations  of  vandals  and 
souvenir  hunters. 
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THK  XATKiNAl.  GKOCKArillC   M\(;A/1XK 


W  Irii  C'aj>i.  |aine>  Conk  Manr<l  lionu*- 
uard.  in  1770.  from  lii--  -trance  advcii- 
iiirr^  «»i"  r\jiI«»raiion  and  *li>oivtry  in  the 
Suiiili  l\'uitu\  In-  ]>nt  in  at  l»atavia  t<» 
npair  lii^  wrallicre'l  >liip  liiKhaz  our,  aiul 
iliiR-  it  \va-  llial  ]>oor  ru|iia.  lii>  little 
Tahitian  irit-iHl  an<l  inlt-rprrier.  'Miecl  <«1 
ir\cr.  iauu:lii  fmni  tlvc  *ka<ll\  climate  and 
umU  anIiiK-^>  n\  ilu-  plarc."  * 

r.aia\iaii-  have  >inri-  ninved  their  re>i- 
deiin-^  t«»  the  near-hv  >nlnirh  of  W  elle- 
\  redeii.  nuaiiinL^'  "well  eonlent."  whieh  eii- 
joy>  a  far  more  heallhlnl  eliniate  and  has 
lieaulitul.  wide  aveniie>,  the  hroad  Kon- 
ini^^]»lein.  and  other  well-tended  ])arks. 
.\h»^l  Ml'  the  hu>ine>s  olVK*e>  ancl  i^odowns 
>iill  remain  in  old  Katavia.  althoni^di 
hrani  h  nftiees  and  new  huildintjs  are, 
more  and  more.  iKrinj^  hKated  in  Welte- 
\ reden. 

Tin:  TWo-WIIK.KI.Kh  "SAlKis"  ARK  IKA- 

Ti  Ki:s  OF  batavia's  TKAFKIC 

Ivxi-^tini,^  alongside  the  tine,  larije  stone 
and  >lnro»  t»t tires  and  hank  htiilclini^s  in 
I  hi*  old  eity.  one  ean  al>o  «-ee  the  cluttered 
quarter-  ai  the  C'hine>eiM)|rtihiti<in.  Mcitor 
rar>.  manv  of  which  come  from  a  lari^e 
.American  a^^emhlint^  ]»lant  locatecl  in  the 
cily.  whirl  aloni:  the  excellent  streets,  and 
a  clan^ini;  *-team  tram  closely  resemhlin*^ 
(  ten r:L:e  v^te]»hen^on's  historic  Ntw/cct  con- 
nect^ the  two  >ection>  of  the  city.  S(id(fs 
(or  ihfs-ii-ilos  j,  those  little  two-wheeled 
cart>  where  one  sits  chnmmily  hack-to- 
haik  with  the  driver,  are  >till  a  luipular 
mean^  oi  conveyance. 

in  >|>ile  of  the  fact  that  T.atavia  car- 
rier on  a  heavv  worlcl  tracle.  m<ist  ol  its 
hn'-ino^  conns  ti»  a  drow>y  >tand>till  for 
a  Ion;:  >ie^ta  dtirint^  the  heat  of  the  day. 

Leaving  l»alavia.  we  >hip|»e<l  for  S<»er- 
ahaja.  alnni:  the  northern  coast  ot  the 
inland.  drn|»|»ini:  in  at  Seniaranj^  on  the 
wa\  lon^L:  enon^h  to  load  a  <l<»zen  lit^hters 
<»f  freight  and  exchange  a  few  pa>sen;^ers. 
AlthoniLrii  Semarani;  jirondly  assert >  that 
il  i>  the  third  city  in  lava.  I^.atavia  and 
Soetahaja  each  greatly  ontdi>tance  it  in 
]»o|)ulation  and  >hi|»i»in«^  lii^iiro.  The 
lin^ine>^  di>trict  i**  the  ii>iial  odd  mixture 
of  hnilditii:^  comin«»n  tci  h'.astern  ]Kirts. 
hilt    the  color  of   the  market    <Iav   in   the 

*  Sti*.  .'iKm.  "Thv  C«»liiml»ii'*  of  the  Pacific,"  by 
J.  k.  HiltUf>rantI.  in  the  \  \tu»n  \i.  (U^h.kai'IIIC 
.\l.\c..\/iNK  i<»r   hiiuiary.   H127. 


native  f^issur  Inrec]  nu*  heyond  sane  rea- 
son t(»  trv  manv  snaj)>h()t>  of  the  c(imel\ , 
olixe-cheeked  maidens  and  wrinkled  ma- 
trniis.  The  rcsnlts,  however,  wen*  largely 
hopeless  hjurs,  as  the  women  dod^'d 
ahoiil  in  their  >talls  ot*  \e.L;etal)k'S  or  hid 
their  faces  from  m\  camera  lens. 

At  tlu'  apjtroach  to  v^oerahaja.  in  the 
hrii^hl  snnlii^lil  of  early  morning;,  we  saw 
the  heantifiil  >mnkv-l)lne  masses  ot  the 
TenLiL^er  AUjnntains,  with  the  volcanic 
cones  of  Ardjoeno  and  active.  misl-(\'i])|)ed 
Semeroe  notching  the  sky  to  the  south, 
'j'he  shi])  crept  tip  the  river  month  ])ast 
the  hti!L;e  dry  docks  and  the  ex])an(lin.i;" 
harhor  works  to  the  wharf.  With  the  ex- 
ce])tion  of  v^in,L;a])ore.  v^oerahaja  can  ac- 
commodate ships  for  repair  better  than 
an\  other  ])lare  in  the  l\ast   Indies. 

Ihit  hii;,  modern  v^oerahaja,  with  its 
n])-to-date  antomohile  salesrooms,  radio 
.sho])S,  (lei)artment  stores,  and  ]>alatial 
residences  alonjj'  its  shad\  boulevards,  is 
a  ])oor  ])lace  for  a  ])erson  seeking  camera 
studies  of  nati\e  Ja\a.  v^o  we  sal  in  a 
hotel  one  afternoon,  where  Dtitcb  ])eoi)le 
lonni^ed  abotit  the  verandas  clad  in  i;ay. 
starched  | )a jamas  and  il< )wery  kiiiK hk )s, 
discnssini:  whether  or  not  onr  itinerary 
shonld  include  Tosari  hill  station  and  the 
ern])tin.!L;  l>romo  Volcano. 

^M've  never  been  there,  btit  I  doitbt  if 
it's  worth  it.  Anyway,  it's  uncertain 
weather,"  volunteered  an  American  busi- 
ness man. 

'*l>nt  it  is  recommended  by  the  tourist 
lunean."  I  said. 

*'N'es;  so  (lid  an  overenthtisiastic  Dutch- 
man once  walk  me  for  a  whole  morning  to 
see  a  waterfall  not  ten  feet  in  height,"  he 
coni])laine(l. 

vv  To  ci,ori)-i:x(;i'Tj<i:i)  tosari 

Vet  we  went.  An  hotir  on  the  morning" 
exi)ress  to  i'asoeroean  and  J4  miles  by 
m(»tor  road,  which  /iL^/ai^i^ed  in  di/./y 
hair])in  curves  ti])  the  steej)  f),()00-foot 
monntain  side,  throtiiih  tall  casiiarina 
w(mk1s.  and  we  reacbecl  clond-enjL;iil ted 
I  <»sari. 

When  the  foi^"  turned  to  rain,  as  the 
afteriKJon  wore  on,  and  I  shivered  all 
throiiLih  the  lon,^  dinner  hour  in  si)ite  ot 
ni\  to])  coat,  I  went  to  bed  tinder  rdl  ot 
the  blankets  I  cotild  Ihid  and  heartily 
agreed  with  the  American  in  Soerabaja — 


JAVA    OL'KKN  in    THK  KAST  INDlk.S 


S 


A  VENERAfctLE  GIARDIAX  C»F  THE  SACRED  TllMPLF 


()]• 


.\iU<  •rhmiiic  !•>   \\  .  I\";hii  .M<m)1c- 
A   TllolSANI)  r.ri)l»llAS 


|: 


M.my  cmtiirics  ajjo.  before  liie  Moli.imniedan  con(|iic*st,  liorohoedoer's  ni;i.i;niricint  monu- 
ment was  raised.  As  a  slniclural  achievement  il  rivals  tin-  Great  Tyramid  and  its  s(  ulplnres 
record  tiie  artistic  and  cultiinil  clevelopineiit  of  Java's  ;;<)l(len  a-e.  The  limeuorn  ^entlt-man  uiiii 
**sunshaile"  hal  at  his  Ictrt  guards  Uie  precious  ruin  aL^ainst  desecrations  ot  \aiid.ils  and 
souvenir  liunters. 
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JAVA,  QUEEN  OF  THE  EAST  INDIES 


CLOUD-CAPPED  SALAK  LOOMS  ABOVE  A  SEA  OF  VERDURE 

An  excellent  climate  has  made  Buitenzorg  the  island's  country  capital,  where  the  Governor 
General,  and  such  other  officials  as  can,  seek  surcease  from  the  heat  of  Batavia.  Coconut  palms 
border  the  muddy  river  which  flows  through  the  city,  and  on  the  near-by  slopes  of  Mount  Salak, 
tea  and  coffee  plantations  flourish. 


PLAYING  NURSEMAID  TO  A  FIELD  OF  YOUNG  RICE 

Modern  methods  have  made  little  impression  on  the  Javanese  rice  farmers,  who  still  cling  to 
their  age-old  methods.  The  seed  is  sown  in  well-watered  nursery  beds,  and  after  the  plants  have 
obtained  a  start  they  are  gathered  in  small  bunches  and  transplanted  to  larger  fields,  where  they 
are  set  out  about  a  foot  apart. 


©  National  Geographic  Society  "  Autochromcs  by  VV.  Robert  Moore 

A  LOTUS  POND  ADJOINS  THE  GOVERNOR  GENERAL'S  PALACE 

Queen  Wilhelmina's  representative  in  the  East  Indies  governs  more  than  50,000,000  subjects. 
His  magnificent  residence  at  Buitenzorg  is  in  the  midst  of  a  botanical  garden  which  Dutch  norti- 
cultural  genius,  a  tropical  sun,  fertile  soil  and  a  daily  shower  have  combined  to  make  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world. 

II 


I  iH>' iiii»niitta61>xi 


©  National  Geoi^raphic  Society  Autochromcs  by  W.  Robert  Moore 

ZEBU  CATTLE  AND  A  COVERED  WAGON  CARRY  SUGAR  CANE  TO  THE  MILLS 

Java  is  one  of  the  world's  chief  producers  and  exporters  of  sugar  and  the  cane  has  been  grown 
there  for  centuries.  The  driver  of  this  equipage,  regarding  the  camera  as  possessed  of  an  '*evil 
eye,"  stubbornly  refused  to  be  photographed  and  hid  himself  far  back  in  the  cart.  At  the  left  is  a 
field  of  growing  cane. 

Ill 
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CLOl'D-CAPPliD  SALAK  LOOMS  ABOVE  A  SKA  OF  \  KRDURE 

An  excellent  climate  has  made  IhiilenzorL;  llu-  island's  couiilrv  capital,  where  the  Governor 
General,  and  snch  other  oDicials  as  can,  seek  surcease  from  the  heat  of  ]>atavia.  Coconut  palms 
border  the  nniddy  river  which  flows  thronL;h  the  city,  and  on  the  near-by  slopes  of  Mount  Salak, 
tea  antl  colfee  plantations  llourish. 


©  N;itii>nal  tict.j^rapaic  Socicly  AuIolIhoiirs  hy  \V.  Robert  Moore 

A  LOTIS  PUXD  ADJOINS  THE  GOVERNOR   GENERAL'S  PALACE 

Queen  Wilhelmina's  represeiUative  in  the  East  Indies  governs  more  than  50,000,000  subjects. 
His  maixnilicent  residence  at  P.uitenzorjj:  is  in  the  midst  of  a  botanical  K<it'den  which  Dutch  horti- 
cultural j^enius.  a  tropical  snn,  fertile  soil  and  a  daily  shower  have  combined  to  make  one  of  the 
Tine^t  in  the  wiirld. 

II 


JAVA,  QCKKX  or  Till:  EAST  INDIES 


PLAYING  NLRSEMAII)  TO  A  FIELD  OF  VOING    RICIC 

INIodern  methods  have  made  little  impression  on  the  Javanese  rice  farmers,  who  still  clini;  to 
their  a^e-old  methods.  The  seed  is  sown  in  well-watered  nursery  beds,  and  after  the  plants  h7ive 
obtained  a  start  they  are  i!:athcred  in  small  bunches  and  transplanted  to  lar-er  lields,  where  thev 
are  set  out  about  a  foot  apart. 


©  National  Geo.i^Mapliic  Society  Am...  Inomcs  l.\   W.  R.-lu  it  M....i. 

ZlCr.U  CATTLIC  AND  A  C()\I:R1:I)  wagon  (Akin-  SUGAR  CANE  TO  Tin<^  MILLS 

Java  is  one  of  the  world's  chief  producers  and  exporters  of  su-arand  the  cane  has  been  i^rown 
there  for  centuries.  The  driver  of  this  ecjuipajLre,  rej^ardin.^Mhe  camera  as  possessed  of  an*^" evil 
eye,"  stubbornly  refused  to  be  photoi;raphed  anil  hid  himself  far  back  in  the  cart.  At  the  left  is  a 
tieKl  of  growing;  cane. 

Ill 
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FISH  MAY  ALMOST  BE  RECKONED  A  FARM  CROP  IN  PARTS  OF  JAVA 

Along  the  north  coast  there  are  miles  of  artificial  fishpK)nd5,  and  many  a  house  has  one  in  the 
back  yard.  Several  varieties  of  carp  are  raised,  including  large  goldfish  which  are  prized  both 
for  their  appearance  and  for  their  flavor.  The  Government  encourages  this  back-yard  fish  industry. 


National  Geographic  Society  Autochromes  by  VV.  Robert  Moore 

SULTANS  OF  OLD  BUILT  THE  WATER  CASTLE  AT  DJOKJA 

Despite  ravages  of  earthquakes  and  tropical  vegetation,  some  of  the  magic  grandeur  of  this 
old  playhouse  and  sanctuary  built  in  the  middle  of  an  artificial  lake  remains.  A  secret  passage 
under  the  water  led  to  it. 


IV 


JAVA,  QUEEN  OF  THE  EAST  INDIES 


WAYANG  PLAYERS  ENACT  MYTHS  AND  LEGENDS  OF  THE  LONG  AGO 

While  motion  pictures  are  popular  in  Java,  they  do  not  command  the  same  degree  of  interest 
displayed  in  the  native  drama,  or  wayang.  The  actors  at  the  extreme  leit  and  right  represent, 
respectively,  the  Sun  God  and  the  King  of  the  Devils  (see  also  Color  Plates  VI  and  VH). 


National  Geographic  Society  Autochromes  by  \V.  Robert  Moore 

THE  HIGH  HAT  BODYGUARD  OF  A  NATIVE  DIGNITARY 

A  few  princes  still  maintain  the  outward  show  and  trappings  of  their  ancestors'  estate,  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  retamers  who  live  within  their  palace  inclosures,  or  kraions.    At  Djokja  the 

Sultan's  kraton  is  a  mile  square. 


I  III,  N.MloNAL  (  -IJ  )(..I<.\mi('   M  \<  ..\/IM 


i'lT-ii    WW  AI.M(»i    WE  K\AK{)SIA)  A  I  AkM  CROl'  1  X   TARTS  Ol'"  J  W  A 

Al«<»!i:4  i3m- n4»rlli  c<»asl  llicr*-  arc  iniK*s  «ii  artiricial  TislipoiuN,  and  many  a  lioiisr  li; 
!ia«k  v.arKi-  S<-wral  varii'lK/s  « -t  carp  ai'c  raisrd,  incliidini;' lar.i^u  lioldlisli  wliirh  ar^- 
t«>r  ;^ii-'jr  .'ai^^M-araiiri-ani  1  l<  »r  ili<;r  llavor.  TIk-  ( i<  )\\*rn:ni'nl  vik  ()ura;^L'S  Uiis  back-yard  fi 


s  onr  in  lliu 
pri/rd  l)(»th 
^h  iiuluslrv. 


C  N;.naoin.ai  «.^-^.j;r.ij.iji.-  Sonuy  Am...  lu..ims  li\   \\  .  Knl.nt  M.m.k- 

Sri/IANS  <)1'  OLD  lU'II.T  TllK  WATKR  CASTLIC  AT  DjOKJA 

I  •n'sj'iK- r<iva;4i'N  «»t  cardKiuakcs  and  tropical  vr^ctalion.  sonic  oi  llic  nia.L^ic  L;ranik'ur  ot  dii> 
•  •"  ..  iviions^-aiui  s.ini  inary  l)uilL  in  tliu  nnddlc  of  an  arlilicial  kikc  reniains.  A  secret  p.issa.Liu 
iiiii«Ivr  Ijjc  uaKr  lc<J  l<  >  ii. 


IV 


].\v  \  f»fFr\  ()!■  Tin:  i:.\sr  im)Ii:.-> 


\    vVANG  1  LAYERS  HXACT  MYTHS  AND  LECILXDS  ol'    IlIL   H)N(;   A<i() 

Wliile  motion  pictures  are  |>opukir  iti  Java,  lliey  do  not  connnand  tlu-  same  (k;^rLC  of  in.lcrest 
«lispll.iytr«l  DI1  the  iialive  drani.i,  <»r  nayafi^.  Tlie  actors  at  the  t  xlrcnu*  Icit  and  rii^lit  r<-pre>rnt. 
rtr>|jHnctiivt:ly,  ihe  Swii  Ci^ni  and  the  Kiv^ot  the  Devils  (src-  al^-o  ("(tlur  I'l.itt  ^  \*I  and  \  I!   . 


THE  HH.H   HAT  l;«  .DY<;tARD  OK  A  NATIVIC  DI<  LV  LF  A  R\' 

A  itrw  princes  slill  maintain  the  outward  show  and  irappin-s  of  their  aiirtstors' estate,  snr- 
rountleil  l*y  numerous  reLnners  who  live  within  their  pal. ice  inclosures,  ur  krat'.us.  At  i  )jokja  the 
Sultan's  kraton  is  a  mile  square. 
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A  NATIVE  SULTAN'S  PRIVATE  WAYANG  TROUPE 


©  National  Geographic  Society  Autochromes  by  Tassilo  Adam 

BOY  IMPERSONATORS  TREAD  THE  SLOW,  RHYTHMIC  MEASURES  OF  A  NATIVE  DANCE 

To  the  Fpeed-lovin^  West,  their  leisurely  movements  would  probably  seem  a  veritable  slow 
motion  picture.  However,  each  posture  assumed  has  a  significance  of  its  own  and  conveys  a  mean- 
ing to  the  interested  Javanese  onlooker.     The  seven  boys  are  performers  at  the  Court  of  Djokja. 


VIII 


THROUGH  JAVA  IN  PURSUIT  OF  COLOR 
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Tosari   weather  certainly   wasn't  exactly 
as  advertised. 

Three  o'clock  the  next  morning  we 
emerged  from  our  hotel  into  a  chilling 
dampness.  The  intense  blackness  and 
falling  mist  augured  ill  for  our  plan  to 
see  the  sunrise  over  the  famous  **sand 
sea"  and  Bromo  crater. 

Once  outdoors,  we  finally  located  the 
ponies  awaiting  us.  They  were  in  charge 
of  two  14-year-old  guides,  who  had  their 
heads  and  shoulders  muffled  in  blankets 
and  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a 
couple  of  turtles  drawn  within  their  shells. 

A   GlrlMPSK   DOWN    BROMO'S   FI.AMING 

THROAT 

The  trip  to  the  volcano  was  a  long, 
uncertain  ride  over  a  trail  we  could  not 
see.  Now  and  then  we  crossed  ridges 
where  cold  blasts  of  wind-driven  mist  sent 
a  chill  to  the  bone.  At  other  times  we 
skirted  a  sharp  mountain  wall.  On  the 
other  side  was  only  the  blackness  of  night, 
except  where  scattered  groups  of  twin- 
kling lights  far  off  below  us  marked  the 
presence  of  villages  on  the  plain. 

Our  horses  frequently  pitched  down 
some  unseen  slippery  descent  or  scrambled 
up  a  rocky  cliff,  with  the  guides  clinging 
to  their  tails.  VV^e,  poor  creatures,  clung 
to  the  saddles  and  our  heavy  camera  cases 
and  hoped  for  the  best. 

After  traversing  unforgettable  miles, 
we  reached  the  pass,  where  the  trail 
plunges  an  abrupt  thousand  feet  to  the 
level  floor  of  the  sand  sea.  As  we  dis- 
mounted to  clamber  down  the  precipitous 
path  on  foot,  the  brightening  dawn  re- 
vealed a  spectacle  such  as  one  would  ex- 
pect if  suddenly  transferred  to  the  pitted 
surface  of  the  moon  (see  illustration,  page 

344). 

Once  this  great  plain  of  volcanic  ash, 

cupped  in  the  depression  between  the 
mountain  walls,  formed  a  vast  erupting 
crater.  On  the  far  side  of  the  plain 
stands  the  more  recently  burnt-out  cone 
of  Mount  Batok,  ribbed  as  if  it  had  been 
cast  in  a  giant  custard  mold.  At  Batok's 
side,  uneasy,  rumbling  Bromo  acts  as  one 
of  the  many  present-day  safety  valves 
for  the  troubled  interior  beneath  the  wide- 
stretching  East  Indian  Archipelago. 

The  Dutch  have  in  recent  years  built 
some  250  cement  steps  up  the  ashy  side  of 


Bromo.  We  climbed  to  the  top  and 
looked  down  into  the  yawning,  sulphur- 
coated  throat  of  the  crater,  where  old 
Vulcan's  blast  furnace  was  roaring  and 
spotiting  tongues  of  flame.  Pungent  sul- 
phur-laden gas  and  steam  came  seething 
upward,  and  as  the  vapor  plumed  into  the 
sky  it  caught  the  golden  light  of  the  morn- 
ing sun. 

It  is  told  that  the  natives  in  the  region 
hold  Bromo  sacred.  Formerly  once  each 
year  they  were  accustomed  to  cast  a 
young  maiden  into  the  flames  as  a  pro- 
pitiatory offering  to  the  god  within.  In 
these  later  days  of  Dutch  influence  offer- 
ings of  chickens  and  corn  have  taken  the 
place  of  human  sacrifice,  and  some  of 
the  daring  young  moderns,  I  learned,  even 
climb  part  way  down  in  the  crevices  and 
cheat  the  fiery  god  by  rescuing  the  offer- 
ings for  themselves. 

As  I  worked  under  the  focusing  cloth 
of  my  camera  on  the  narrow  crater  rim 
to  get  photographs  of  the  glowing  pit,  my 
companion  saw  the  ashes  crumble  around 
the  tripod  and  expressed  his  conviction 
that  I  would  shortly  be  the  next  sacrifice 
to  the  temperamental  god.  Our  young 
guides  wanted  tis  to  toss  in  a  few  coins  as 
an  offering.  They  then  crawled  a  little 
distance  down  the  crevices  into  the  crater 
to  show  us  their  bravery  and  to  suggest 
the  acceptability  of  a  reward.  Later,  pre- 
suming beggars,  they  ate  our  morning 
lunch  that  we  had  entrusted  to  their  care. 

Before  the  late  morning  clouds  again 
obscured  the  hillsides  around  Tosari,  we 
saw  that  those  sheer  heights  were  almost 
completely  under  cultivation,  as  indeed  we 
found  nearly  all  mountain  sides  on  our 
rambles  across  the  island.  It  is  much  as 
the  old  Michigan  farmer  once  said  of  his 
hilly  ground:  "It's  turned  up  edgewise, 
so  you  can  farm  both  sides."  The  rich 
soil  of  the  island  is  a  great  volcanic  ash 
heap,  and  this  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
for  Java's  fertility  and  prosperity. 

THE  RICK  TABI^E'S  DElylGHTS 

We  hurried  back  through  Soerabaja  on 
our  way  to  Soerakarta  (Solo).  Of  our 
stay  in  the  former  city,  I  shall  long  recall 
our  first  introduction  to  the  rijst  tafel,  or 
rice  table.  When  the  hotel  boys  pushed 
in  two  taxis,  as  they  jokingly  called  the 
serving  wagons,  laden  with  condiments, 
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losari    weather    eertaiiiK     wasn't    cxaetK 
as  advertised. 

Three  o'clock  the  next  inoriiiiiL;  we 
einei;L;ed  from  otir  hotel  into  a  chilliii^ 
daiiipiK'ss.  The  inteii>e  blackness  and 
falliii^i;  niisl  aii.^tired  ill  for  ottr  plan  to 
see  the  snnri>e  o\ct  the  faniotis  "sand 
sea"  and  Jiromo  crater. 

(  )nce  outdoors,  we  fnially  located  the 
])onies  awailiiii;  tis.  They  were  in  char-e 
of  tW(j  l4-year-ol(l  i^tiides,  who  had  their 
heads  and  shotilders  ninfned  in  blanket^ 
and  resembled  nothing-  so  mtich  as  a 
eoti[)le  of  tnrtles  drawn  within  tlieir  shells. 

A    GLIMPSK    POWX    IIROMO^S    I'LAMJXO 

THROAT 

'J'he  tri])  to  the  volcano  was  a  loni^", 
tniccrtain  ride  over  a  trail  we  cotild  not 
see.  Now  and  then  we  crossed  ridges 
where  cold  blasts  of  wind-driven  mist  sent 
a  chill  to  the  bone.  At  other  tinier  we 
skirted  a  sharp  mountain  wall.  (  )n  the 
other  side  was  onl\-  the  blackness  of  nii^ht, 
exce])t  where  scattered  ,L;Toti])S  of  twin- 
klini^-  li,«;hts  far  oft  below  ns  marked  the 
])resence  of  villages  on  the  plain. 

(  )iir  horses  frecjnently  pitched  down 
some  unseen  slippery  descent  or  sci*aml)led 
tip  a  rocky  clilT,  with  tlie  ,^tiides  clin.i^ini;" 
lo  their  tails.  We,  ])oor  creattires,  chmi^ 
to  the  saddles  and  otir  heavy  camera  cases 

w 

and  hoped  for  the  best. 

A  fter  traversinii;"  tmfori^ettable  miles, 
we  reached  the  pass,  where  the  trail 
])lun.^es  an  abrtipt  thotisand  feet  to  the 
level  floor  of  the  sand  sea.  As  we  dis- 
mounted to  clamber  down  the  precipitotis 
path  on  foot,  the  l)rijLi^htenin![^  dawn  re- 
vealed a  s])ectacle  stich  as  one  wotild  ex- 
])ect  if  suddenly  transferred  to  the  i)itted 
surface  of  the  moon  (see  illustration,  pai^e 

344). 

Once  this  great  plain  of  volcanic  ash, 

cu])ped    in    the    depression    between    the 

mountain  walls,   formed  a  vast  erui)tinj[]j 

crater.      On    the    far    side    of    the    ])lain 

stands  the  more  recently  l)tu*nt-oitt  cone 

of  Mount  ]>atok,  ribbed  as  if  it  had  been 

cast  in  a  i^iant  custard  mold.     At  Batok's 

side,  uneasy,  ruml)lin.<^^  Brorno  acts  as  one 

of    the    many   i)resent-day   safety    valves 

for  the  troubled  ititerior  beneath  the  wide- 

stretchin.c^  Kast  Indian  Archipela.2[o. 

The  T^titch  have  in   recent  years  built 

some  250  cement  steps  up  the  ashy  side  of 


limnio.  We  climbed  to  the  top  and 
lo(»ked  down  into  the  \awnin,L:.  >iil[)hur- 
coaled  throat  of  the  crater,  where  oM 
\'tilcair>  bla>l  fttrnace  wa>  roaring  an«! 
sixititin.L:  toni^tio  of  llame.  Ptm^eiu  >til- 
phur-ladeii  ^a>  and  >teani  came  >eelhinir 
u]»ward,  an(l  a>  the  \a])or  plumed  into  ilic 
vkv  it  catti^ht  llie  Lioldeii  liidit  of  the  morn- 


ini;-  sun. 


it  i>  told  that  the  nati\-e>  in  the  rcLiiou 
hold  Ih'onio  >acred.  h'ornuiK  once  each 
year  they  were  accur-tomed  to  ca^t  a 
yottn^"  maiden  into  the  tlamc^  a^  a  pro- 
pitiatorx'  offeriuL;  to  the  ^od  within.  In 
these  later  days  of  I  )titch  inlhieiice  oiTcr- 
in""s  of  chickens  and  c-orn  ha\e  taken  the 
])lace  of  human  >acM"itice,  and  >ome  of 
the  dariuL;  xouul:  modern^.  I  learned.  e\eti 
climb  ]»art  way  down  in  the  cre\  ice>  and 
cheat  the  lierv  .l;o(1  b\'  rocttinL;  the  (»tter- 
ini^s   for  them>eKes. 

As  1  worke(l  tinder  the  focu>in^^"  cloth 
of  m\'  camera  on  the  narrow  crater  rim 
to  i^et  ])hot(),L:raph>  of  tlu'  :; lowing  ])it,  my 
com])anion  saw  the  a>he>  crtimble  around 
the  tri])od  and  e\])re>>ed  hi>  con\icti«>n 
that  I  wotild  shortl\-  be  the  next  -acrilice 
to  the  tem])eramental  ,i;od.  <  hir  youn'^' 
i^tiides  wanted  us  to  toss  in  a  tew  coins  as 
cTU  otTerini;'.  They  then  crawled  a  little 
distance  down  the  crevice^  into  the  crater 
to  show  Us  their  bra\ery  and  to  >UL:L;est 
the  acceptability  of  a  reward.  Later,  pre- 
suming' be.^i^ars,  they  ate  our  mornitiL;' 
lunch  that  we  had  entrti>ted  to  their  care. 

l>efore  the  late  morning  clouds  a^aiii 
obscured  the  hillsides  around  To>ari.  we 
saw  that  those  sheer  hei.L;hts  were  almt>>t 
com])letely  under  cultivation.  <a<  indeed  we 
found  nearly  all  mountain  side>  on  our 
rambles  across  the  island,  it  i>  much  as 
the  old  ^Iichii;an  farmer  once  said  of  his 
hilly  i^round :  "It's  turned  up  edgewise, 
so  vou  can  farm  both  sides."  The  rich 
soil  of  the  island  is  a  i^reat  volcanic  a-h 
heap,  and  this  is  one  of  the  chief  lea-^ou--^ 
for  Java's  fertility  and  ])rosperity. 

TiiiC  Rict:  tai'.m:'s  di'.mc.hts 

We  htirried  back  throti.^h  Soerabaja  on 
our  way  to  v^oerakarta  (v^olo).  (  )f  our 
stay  in  the  former  city,  T  shall  loni^^  rei'all 
otir  first  introduction  to  the  rijst  tuft  I.  or 
rice  table.  When  the  hotel  bovs  ptished 
in  two  taxis,  as  they  jokini^ly  called  the 
serving   wagons,    laden    with   condiments. 
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Photograph  by  W.  Robert  Moore 
GREAT  OCEAN  I.INERS  CAl^h  REGUI.ARI,Y  AT  BATAVIA's   HARBOR 

Tandjoeng  Priok,  the  port  of  Batavia,  is  about  6  miles  from  the  city  and  is  connected  with 
It  by  rail  and  a  canal.  The  port  has  a  system  of  harbor  basins,  some  of  which  will  admit  ships 
drawmg  36  feet  of  water.    In  a  recent  year  more  than  4,000,000  tons  of  shipping  cleared  this  port. 


eggs,  and  meats  variously  prepared,  to- 
gether with  many  strange  things,  number- 
ing in  all  upward  of  20  varieties,  to  eat 
with  our  generous  helping  of  rice,  I  soon 
learned  the  cause  of  the  extreme  popu- 
larity of  long  siestas  and  oversize  waist- 
lines. Decidedly,  rijst  tafel  luncheons  are 
a  training  for  one's  will  power  and  one's 
judgment  of  capacities ! 

Traveling  westward  from  Soerabaja 
over  the  flat  countryside,  with  the  high 
backbone  of  volcanic  ridges  to  the  south, 
one  passes  through  the  heart  of  the  sugar- 
cane region.  There  are  some  180  mills 
operating  in  Java,  and  these  produce  two 
and  three-quarter  million  metric  tons  of 
sugar  annually  from  the  planted  area  of 
about  480,000  acres.  The  value  repre- 
sented by  this  one  product  is  about  20  per 
cent  of  the  exports  of  the  whole  Dutch 
East  Indies.  In  fact,  next  to  Cuba,  Java 
is  the  most  important  cane-sugar  produc- 
ing country  in  the  world.  There  is  a  large, 
efficient  experimental  station  at  Pasoero- 
ean,  where  efforts  are  made  to  improve 
the  cane  as  well  as  to  combat  its  diseases. 


As  the  train  skirts  the  sugar  town  of 
Modjokerto  one  has  to  remind  himself 
that  the  city  was  at  one  time  decidedly 
more  on  the  map  than  it  is  at  present,  for 
it  was  once  the  seat  of  the  mighty  Hindu 
Empire  of  Majapahit,  which  extended 
over  Java  and  Sumatra.  But,  like  many 
early  capitals  in  other  lands,  only  a  few 
foundations  and  broken  stones  strewn 
about  mark  the  historic  ground. 

A  BIRD  CAGE  FOR  EVERY   HOME 

I  had  begun  to  doubt  that  Java  (includ- 
ing the  closely  adjacent  island  of  Madoera) 
had  the  large  population  of  '^27  people  per 
square  mile  that  is  ascribed  to  it,  because  I 
could  not  see  their  kampongs,  or  villages, 
but  I  was  ready  to  acknowledge  almost  any 
total  of  bird  farms.  On  these,  unfortu- 
nately, I  could  discover  no  statistics,  but 
I  saw  hundreds  of  cages  hanging  on  tall 
poles  above  clumps  of  green  bamboo  and 
among  the  towering  betel  palms. 
^  Then  I  discovered  my  error.  The  na- 
tive kampongs  of  the  rural  districts  are 
hidden  within  those  very  bamboo  thick- 


ets !  Almost  every  native  household  has 
one  or  more  cages  of  turtledoves  or  ring- 
tailed  pigeons.  Every  morning  the  cages 
are  pulled  up  on  the  poles  and  are  brought 
down  to  the  house  again  for  the  night. 
^  The  wants  of  a  Javanese  in  regard  to 
his  home  seem  to  be  satisfied  easily,  for 
his  house  is  usually  built  with  walls  of 
woven  bamboo  and  the  roof  is  thatched 
with  leaves  from  the  nipa  palm.  It  is 
thus  that  someone  has  described  him:  "If 
a  kindly  Providence  has  blessed  him  with 
a  virtuous  wife,  a  couple  of  sons  and 
daughters,  a  buffalo  or  two,  and  a  sawah 
(rice  field),  the  Javanese  peasant  has  at- 
tained the  zenith  of  his  worldly  desire." 
Nearly  all  of  the  Javanese  are  Moham- 
medans; but  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
island,  where  the  Arab  invasion  had  par- 
tially spent  itself,  there  are  still  many 
traces  of  Hindu  belief.  Across  the  nar- 
row strait,  on  the  island  of  Bali,*  Hindu- 
ism was  never  routed.  The  Malay  mind 
of  the  Javanese,  however,  keeps  him  from 
becoming  too  fiery  a  Moslem,  and  even 
though  some  do  visit  Mecca,  this  fact  does 
not  seem  to  prevent  many  from  building 
altars  to  the  good  and  evil  spirits  which 
surround  them. 

WAYANG    PI^AYS    CHIEF    DIVERSION 

The  wayang  plays  are  the  supreme  de- 
light of  the  Javanese  (see  Color  Plates 
V,  VI,  Vn,  and  VIII).  Although  in 
every  town  Wild  West  thrillers  from 
American  motion-picture  studios  are  en- 
thusiastically cheered — the  more  exciting 
the  better — yet  it  is  the  old  wayang  plays, 
which  they  know  by  heart  and  in  which 
they  can  anticipate  every  posture,  that 
move  them  with  unbounded  appreciation. 

There  is  much  variety  in  wayang  per- 
formances, ranging  from  marionettes  with 
movable  arms,  throwing  shadows  on  a 
screen  (see  Color  Plate  X  and  illustration, 
page  349),  to  the  favorite  wayang  orang, 
in  which  human  actors  play  the  roles  of 
mythical  characters. 

Like  the  plays  in  Siam  and  Cambodia, 
the  wayang  is  a  series  of  postures,  a  "slow 
motion  picture,"  where  each  step  or  turn 
of  the  hand  has  its  meaning.  In  the  swift- 
moving  Western  World,  after  curiosity 

*  See  "Artist  Adventures  on  the  Island  of 
Bali,"  by  Franklin  Price  Knott,  in  the  Nationai, 
Geographic  Magazine  for  March,  1928. 
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Drawn  by  C.  E.  Riddiford 

THK  ISLAND  OF  JAVA,  AT  TH^  HKEI* 

OF  ASIA 

With  approximately  the  same  area  as  the 
State  of  New  York,  teeming  Java  has  three  and 
a  half  times  as  many  inhabitants.  It  is  four 
times  as  large  and  has  five  times  as  many  people 
as  the  Netherlands,  to  which  it  belongs. 

had  1)een  satisfied,  such  players  would 
starve ;  yet  in  a  pavilion  in  the  zoological 
gardens  of  Soerakarta  I  found  a  troupe 
which  in  their  thrice-weekly  performances 
filled  a  "capacity  house"  and  had  large 
overflow  audiences  grouped  outside. 

One  morning,  through  the  kind  help  of 
the  assistant  resident  magistrate  and  the 
owner  of  the  wayang  troupe,  I  was  per- 
mitted to  photograph  the  actors.  As  the 
grease  paint  softened  on  the  face  and  arms 
of  Woro  Srikandi,  the  beautiful  princess 
(see  Color  Plate  XI)  and  her  compan- 
ions, and  while  Praboo  Turondo  Geni,  the 
King  of  the  Devils  (see  Color  Plates  V 
and  VII),  smothered  behind  his  great 
curly  beard  in  the  open  sunshine,  I  ex- 
posed color  plates  to  my  heart's  content. 

The   most  beautiful    of    the   Javanese 
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Photograph  by  Dr.  Edward  Burton  MacDoweU 

T'H^  gamklan's  music  speaks  the  spirit  of  the  east 

From  8  to  15  musicians  make  up  a  gamelan,  or  native  orchestra,  in  which  crude  fiddles, 
gongs,  bells,  xylophonelike  instruments,  and  drums  are  played  in  a  mmor  key.  At  times  plamtive 
and  weird  and  again  with  great  spirit  and  much  crashing  of  drums  and  gongs,  this  music  pos- 
sesses distinctive  charm. 


k 


dances  are  those  of  the  srimpi  and  the 
bedoyo,  which  are  performed  only  in  the 
royal  kratons,  or  compounds  (see  Color 
Plate  V),  at  Soerakarta  and  Djokjakarta 
(Djokja),  where  native  sultans  still  cling 
to  the  formality  and  splendor  of  the  court 
life  of  early  Java.  The  srimpi  dance  is 
performed  on  special  occasions  by  four 
young  girls  who  are  usually  descendants 
of  sultans.  They,  together  with  the  equally 
beautiful  bedoyo  dancers,  reveal  that  per- 


fection of  artistry  which  graceful  femi- 
nine movement  has  attained  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  ancient  Javanese  mythology 
(see,  also.  Color  Plates  VIII  and  X). 
Unfortunately,  during  our  visit  in  Soera- 
karta, the  court  of  His  Highness  the  Soe- 
soehoenan,  one  of  the  two  great  native 
princes,  was  in  mourning  over  the  death 
of  one  of  the  royal  sons,  so  that  the 
weekly  practice  of  the  dancers  was  can- 
celed for  the  time  being. 


n» 


Photograph  by  Dr.  Edward  Barton  MacDowcll 
HISTORY  AND  IvEGKND  PROVIDE  THE  THEMES  FOR  SHADOW  SHOWS 

In  the  oldest  form  of  Javanese  drama,  living  actors  are  dispensed  with  and  a  man  who  is 
hidden  behind  a  screen  operates  various  mechanical  puppets  or  jumping  jacks  in  front  of  a 
strong  light,  thus  throwing  their  shadows  on  the  white  sheet  (see,  also.  Color  Plate  X,  and 
text,  page  347). 


Mingling  with  the  crowd  that  streamed 
in  and  out  of  the  kraton  gateway  were 
many  members  of  the  court,  clad  in  short, 
dark  jackets  and  long-skirted  sarongs  of 
beautiful  brown  batik.  On  their  heads 
were  perched  shiny  black  hats  shaped  like 
small  inverted  buckets,  and  slipped  under 
the  belt  in  the  back  was  the  large-handled 
kris,  or  dagger.  In  mid-Java  one  may 
have  the  kris  of  his  choice.  Some  like 
the  sharp  blades  wavy,  others  take  theirs 


grooved  or  straight;  but,  whatever  the 
forging  of  the  blade,  all  agree  that  the 
handle  and  sheath  must  be  very  orna- 
mental. 

THE   BATIK    FACTORY    IS   A   SIMPLE 
ESTABLISHMENT 

Present-day  Java  affects  many  strange 
combinations  of  foreign  and  native  dress ; 
but,  from  the  Soesoehoenan  to  the  serv- 
ant, the  sarong,  or  long,  straight  skirt. 
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Photograph  by  Dr.  Kdward  Burton  MacDowell 

THE  gamei^an's  music  spkaks  the  spirit  of  the  east 

From  8  to  15  musicians  make  up  a  gamclau,  or  native  orchestra,  in  which  crude  fiddles, 
gongs,  bells,  xylophonelike  instruments,  and  drums  arc  played  in  a  minor  key.  At  times  plaintive 
aixrweird  and  again  with  great  spirit  and  much  crashing  of  drums  and  gongs,  this  music  pos- 
sesses distinctive  charm. 


(lances  are  those  of  the  srimpi  and  the 
bcdoyo,  which  are  performed  only  in  the 
royal  kratous,  or  compounds  (see  Color 
Plate  V),  at  Soerakarta  and  Djokjakarta 
(Djokja),  where  native  sultans  still  cling 
to  the  formality  and  splendor  of  the  court 
life  of  early  Java.  The  srimpi  dance  is 
l^erformed  on  special  occasions  by  four 
youn,2^  girls  who  are  usually  descendants 
of  suitans.  They,  together  with  the  equally 
beautiful  bedoyo  dancers,  reveal  that  per- 


fection of  artistry  which  graceful  femi- 
nine movement  has  attained  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  ancient  Javanese  mythology 
(see,  also,  Color  Plates  VIII  and  X). 
Unfortunately,  during  our  visit  in  Soera- 
karta, the  court  of  His  Highness  the  Soe- 
soehoenan,  one  of  the  two  great  native 
princes,  was  in  mourning  over  the  death 
of  one  of  the  royal  sons,  so  that  the 
weekly  practice  of  the  dancers  was  can- 
celed for  the  time  being. 


TIIROUlUI  JA\'A  IX  Pl'RSl  IT  OK  COl.OR 


;;i!) 


Photograph  l)y  Dr.  I-'.dward  lUirtoti  MacDowell 
HISTORY  AND  IJ'XKND   PROVIOK   TIIK   TllKMKS    FOU   SHADOW    SHOWS 

Tn  the  oldest  form  of  Javanese  drama,  living  actors  are  dispensed  witli  and  a  man  who  is 
hidden  behind  a  screen  operates  various  mechanical  puppets  or  jumping  jacks  in  front  of  a 
strong  light,  thus  throwing  their  shadows  on  the  white  sheet  (see,  also,  Color  IMate  X,  and 
text,  page  347). 


INfinirlincf  with  the  crowd  that  streamed 
in  and  out  of  the  kraton  i^ateway  were 
many  memhers  of  the  court,  clad  in  short, 
dark  jackets  and  lon,e[-skirted  saroni^s  of 
heautiful  brown  batik.  On  their  heads 
were  perched  shiny  black  hats  shai)C(l  like 
small  inverted  buckets,  and  slipped  under 
the  belt  in  the  back  was  the  lar<j;c-han(llcd 
kris,  or  dagjL^er.  In  mid- Java  one  may 
have  the  kris  of  his  choice.  vSome  like 
the  sharp  blades  wavy,  others  take  theirs 


jL^rooved  r)r  strai.^hl ;  l)nt,  wliatever  the 
foriiinjj-  of  the  blade,  all  ajjree  that  the 
handle  and  sheath  must  be  very  orna- 
mental. 

TlIIv    BATIK    l-ACTORV    IS    A    SIMl'Uv 
KSTAIUJSHMKXT 

]^'esent-(lav  Java  affects  many  strani^e 
combinations  of  foreiji^ni  and  native  dress; 
but,  from  the  Soesoelioenan  to  the  serv- 
ant,  the   saroni,^   or   lonl,^   strai.^ht   skirt, 
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with  a  single  fold  in  front,  is  almost  uni- 
versally worn.  The  better  sarongs  are  of 
the  native  batik,  but  for  those  with  small 
purses  glaring  aniline  prints  from  Man- 
chester take  their  place. 

The  batik  industry  is  in  itself  most  in- 
teresting, and  in  Soerakarta  and  Djokja, 
which  are  the  centers  of  the  trade,  there 
are  numerous  small  "factories."  A  few 
vats  for  dye,  some  pots  of  wax,  and  little 
bamboo  frames  on  which  to  hang  the  cloth 
while  working,  together  with  women  who 
have  endless  hours  of  time,  and  there's 
your  factory! 

The  design  is  first  sketched  on  the  cloth 
with  a  pencil;  then  all  of  the  intricate 
portions  which  are  to  be  protected  from 
the  first  dye  are  carefully  covered  on  both 
sides  of  the  cloth  with  melted  wax.  This 
is  done  by  hand,  by  means  of  a  tiny  spouted 
cup  the  size  of  a  thimble.  By  dyeing, 
removing  the  wax,  rewaxing,  and  redye- 
ing  several  times  (usually  in  yellow,  brown, 
and  blue),  the  piece  of  batik  is  done. 

Simple!  Yes;  but  weeks,  or  perhaps 
months,  of  patient  labor  have  gone  into 
its  making.  Many  factories  now  increase 
their  output  by  stamping  all  of  the  wax  on 
the  cloth  with  brass  blocks ;  but  the  qual- 
ity suffers.  Workers  in  the  kratons  pro- 
duce beautifully  designed  batiks,  the  use 
of  which  is  restricted  to  royalty  and  the 
court  dancers. 

GAMEI.AN   MUSIC  A  GIFT  OF  THE  GODS 

I  tried  my  best  one  morning  to  photo- 
graph some  of  the  batik  workers  at  their 
tasks  of  waxing  the  cloths.  I  had  to  get 
them  to  sit  out  in  the  sunshine  in  prder 
to  obtain  the  proper  exposure.  Several 
times,  when  I  was  about  ready  to  make  the 
exposure,  the  women  would  pick  up  their 
batik  frames  and  flee  to  the  shade  to  keep 
the  softening  wax  from  melting.  They 
had  no  desire  to  spoil  a  month's  work  just 
to  let  me  get  a  good  color  photograph 
(see,  also.  Color  Plate  XIV). 

I  went  down  in  the  market  place  to  get 
a  picture  of  some  "hatters**  cleverly  fold- 
ing up  table-cover  squares  of  batik  into 
the  turbans  that  are  "Fifth  Avenue"  styles 
for  the  mid-Javan  man  (see  Color  Plate 
IX).  I  stayed  to  haggle  and  bargain  for 
hours  with  some  batik  saleswomen.  In 
Djokja  and  in  Garoet  they  thronged  the 
hotels,  and  repeatedly  I  weakened  when 
I  saw  their  excellent  displays. 


In  Djokja  we  were  allowed  to  make 
photographs  in  the  kraton  of  the  Sultan. 
On  the  morning  of  our  visit  some  50  men 
were  rehearsing  a  wayang  performance 
in  the  pavilion  where  the  Sultan  witnesses 
the  plays  and  dances  of  the  court.  A 
gamelan  orchestra  toned  an  accompani- 
ment to  their  recital,  emphasizing  portions 
with  mellow  gongs  or  softening  other 
effects  with  dulcet,  murmuring  tones. 

According  to  the  Javanese  tale,  the  gam- 
elan  was  created  by  the  great  god  Batara 
Goeroe  when  he  sought  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  his  long,  uneventful  life  in 
heaven.  The  beauty  of  the  music  that  he 
produced  caused  the  gods  and  goddesses 
to  perform  the  first  joyful  movements 
of  the  dance.  Whatever  its  origin,  the 
music  is  most  appealing. 

His  Highness  Sultan  Hamangkoe  Boe- 
wono  VIII  ordered  a  group  of  his  body- 
guard to  appear  in  their  full  scarlet  and 
white  dress  before  my  color  lens  as  a  ges- 
ture of  friendliness  toward  the  National 
Geographic  Society  in  its  effort  to  portray 
Java  (see,  also.  Color  Plates  V  and  XI). 

Almost  every  visitor  to  Djokja  goes  for 
a  short  trip  to  the  ruins  of  Tamansarie, 
the  old  "water  castle'*  of  the  Sultan  who 
ruled  in  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century. 
I  followed  the  procession.  Many  of  the 
rooms  of  this  subterranean  palace  have 
been  sadly  wrecked  by  frequent  earth- 
quakes, which  have  had  such  far-reaching 
influence  on  the  history  of  this  island. 

The  walls  of  the  castle  are  now  cov- 
ered with  mossy-green  fungi  instead  of 
tapestries;  the  gardens  are  grown  up  to 
vines  and  coconut  trees,  and  in  the  pool 
which  once  served  as  the  bath  of  the  fa- 
vorite princesses  I  found  several  urchins 
sporting  about  in  the  scum  of  the  green 
water  plants  which  covered  its  surface 
(see  Color  Plate  IV). 

All  around  Djokja  the  countryside  is 
covered  with  Hindu  ruins,  and  especially 
important  are  those  of  Prambanan  and 
the  famous  Boroboedoer.  The  26-mile 
motor  ride  out  to  the  Boroboedoer  temple 
was  a  delightful  run  through  the  cane 
plantations  and  rice  fields. 

Along  the  way  we  passed  many  two- 
wheeled  bullock  carts,  with  long  roofs  and 
colored  sides  of  woven  bamboo,  hauling 
stalks  of  sugar  cane  to  the  mills.  As  we 
sped  past  one  cart,  which  shortly  before 
had  had  its  fancy  sides  freshly  redecorated. 
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BATIK  CLOTHS  ARE  FASHIONED  INTO  HATS  FOR  THE  MEN  OF  MIDDLE  JAVA 

In  addition  to  these  turban  models,  other  strange  styles  are  encountered.  Some  are  like 
inverted  flowerpots,  while  fezzes  and  a  kind  of  sugar-loaf  creation  are  also  popular.  Members  of 
the  police  force  sometimes  wear  what  appears  to  be  a  section  of  black  iron  pipe. 
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willi  a  sinj^^lc  fold  in  front,  i.s  almost  uni- 
vcrsallv  worn.  The  Ijcttcr  saronjjs  arc  of 
the  native  hatik,  hnt  for  those  with  small 
jnirses  jL^larini;  aniline  i)rints  from  Man- 
chester take  their  ])lare. 

The  hatik  inchi.stry  is  in  itself  most  in- 
terestin.i^,  and  in  Soerakarta  and  Djokja, 
which  are  the  centers  of  the  trade,  there 
are  nnmerous  small  *' factories."  A  few 
vats  for  dye,  some  pots  of  w^ax,  and  little 
hamhoo  frames  on  which  to  hang  the  cloth 
while  w^orkini(,  toi^ether  with  women  who 
have  endless  hours  of  time,  and  there's 
vour  factorv ! 

The  design  is  first  sketched  on  the  cloth 
with  a  pencil ;  then  all  of  the  intricate 
portions  wdiich  are  to  he  protected  from 
the  first  dye  are  carefully  covered  on  hoth 
sides  of  the  cloth  with  melted  wax.  This 
is  done  hy  hand,  hy  means  of  a  tiny  sixmted 
cuj)  the  size  of  a  thimhle.  l>y  dyeing, 
removing  the  wax,  rewaxing,  and  redye- 
ing  several  times  (  usuallv  in  vellow,  hrown, 
and  hlue),  the  i)iece  of  hatik  is  done. 

Simple!  Yes;  hut  weeks,  or  perhai)s 
months,  of  ])atient  lahor  have  gone  into 
its  making.  Alanv  factories  now  increase 
their  output  hy  stamping  all  of  the  wax  on 
the  cloth  with  hrass  hlocks;  hut  the  qual- 
ity .suffers.  Workers  in  the  kratons  pro- 
duce heauti  fully  designed  batiks,  the  use 
of  wdiich  is  restricted  to  royalty  and  the 
court  dancers. 

CAMKLAN    MUSIC  A  GIFT  OF  THK   GODS 

1  tried  my  best  one  morning  to  pboto- 
graph  some  of  the  batik  workers  at  their 
tasks  of  waxing  the  cloths.  I  had  to  get 
them  to  sit  out  in  the  sunshine  in  order 
to  obtain  the  i)roper  exposure.  Several 
times,  when  I  was  about  ready  to  make  the 
exposure,  the  women  would  pick  up  their 
batik  frames  and  flee  to  the  shade  to  keep 
the  softening  wax  from  melting.  They 
had  no  desire  to  spoil  a  month's  work  just 
to  let  me  get  a  good  color  photograph 
(see,  also.  Color  Plate  XIV). 

I  went  down  in  the  market  place  to  get 
a  picture  of  some  'Miatters"  cleverly  fold- 
ing up  table-cover  squares  of  batik  into 
the  turbans  that  are  "Fifth  Avenue"  styles 
for  the  mid-Javan  man  (see  Color  Plate 
IX).  I  stayed  to  haggle  and  bargain  for 
hours  with  some  batik  saleswomen.  In 
Djokja  and  in  Garoet  they  thronged  the 
hotels,  and  repeatedly  I  weakened  when 
I  saw  their  excellent  displays. 


In  Djokja  we  wxM*e  allowed  to  make 
])hotographs  in  the  kraton  of  the  Sultan. 
( )n  the  morning  of  our  visit  some  50  men 
were  rehearsing  a  w^ayang  performance 
in  the  ])avilion  where  the  Sultan  witnesses 
the  plays  and  dances  of  the  court.  A 
gamelan  orchestra  toned  an  accompani- 
ment to  their  recital,  emphasizing  portions 
with  mellow  gongs  or  softening  other 
effects  with  dulcet,  murmuring  tones. 

According  to  the  Javanese  tale,  the  gam- 
elan  was  created  by  the  great  god  Batara 
(joeroe  when  he  sought  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  his  long,  uneventful  life  in 
heaven.  The  beauty  of  the  music  that  he 
produced  caused  the  gods  and  goddesses 
to  perform  the  first  joyful  movements 
of  the  dance.  Whatever  its  origin,  the 
music  is  most  appealing. 

llis  llighness  Sultan  I  Famangkoe  Boe- 
wono  VI 11  (jrdered  a  group  of  his  body- 
guard to  appear  in  their  full  scarlet  and 
white  dress  before  my  color  lens  as  a  ges- 
ture of  friendliness  toward  the  National 
(icographic  Society  in  its  effort  to  portray 
Java  (see,  also,  Color  Plates  V  and  XI). 

Almost  every  visitor  to  Djokja  goes  for 
a  short  trip  to  the  ruins  of  Tamansarie, 
the  old  *Vater  castle"  of  the  Sultan  who 
ruled  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century. 
I  followed  the  procession.  Many  of  the 
rooms  of  this  subterranean  palace  have 
been  sadly  wrecked  by  frequent  earth- 
quakes, which  have  had  such  far-reaching 
influence  on  the  bistory  of  this  island. 

The  walls  of  the  castle  are  now  cov- 
ered with  mossy-green  fungi  instead  of 
tapestries;  the  gardens  are  grown  up  to 
vines  and  coconut  trees,  and  in  the  pool 
which  once  served  as  the  bath  of  the  fa- 
vorite princesses  I  found  several  urchins 
sporting  about  in  the  scum  of  the  green 
water  plants  which  covered  its  surface 
(see  Color  Plate  IV). 

All  around  Djokja  the  countryside  is 
covered  with  Hindu  ruins,  and  especially 
important  are  those  of  Prambanan  and 
the  famous  Boroboedoer.  The  26-mile 
motor  ride  out  to  the  Boroboedoer  temple 
was  a  delightful  run  through  the  cane 
plantations  and  rice  fields. 

Along  the  way  we  passed  many  two- 
wheeled  bullock  carts,  with  long  roofs  and 
colored  sides  of  woven  l)amboo,  hauling 
stalks  of  sugar  cane  to  the  mills.  As  we 
sped  past  one  cart,  which  shortly  before 
had  had  its  fancy  sides  freshly  redecorated, 
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BATIIv  CLOTHS  ARE  FASHIONED  INTO  HATS  FOR  THE  MEN  OF  NUDDLE  JAVA 

In  addition  to  these  turban  models,  otlit^r  strange  styles  are  encountered.  Some  are  like 
inverted  flowerpots,  while  fezzes  and  a  kind  of  su.u:ar-l()af  creation  are  also  popular.  Members  of 
the  police  force  sometimes  wear  what  appears  to  be  a  section  of  black  iron  pipe. 
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PAINTING  STATUES  FOR  THE  TOURIST  TRADE 

These  figures  are  not  a  native  product,  but  are  imported  from  near-by  Bali  and  retailed  to 

travelers  from  the  Western  world. 


I  called  a  halt.  I  had  to  record  those  bril- 
liant red,  yellow^,  and  blue  pigments  in 
their  banded  black  and  white  frame.  But 
getting  the  picture  v^as  a  longer  story. 

When  I  asked  the  cart  driver  to  stop, 
he  spurned  my  suggestion  and  continued 
down  the  road.  Gathering  up  the  sprawl- 
ing tripod  legs  under  one  arm  and  carry- 
ing the  flying  focusing  cloth  and  plate- 
holders  in  my  other  hand,  I  hurried  after 
him,  pleading  ''Portret,  portret,"  at  every 
bound. 

I  like  to  think  that  it  was  his  final  com- 
prehension of  what  I  wanted,  rather  than 
the  softening  of  his  heart  to  humor  some- 
one who  seemed  mentally  unbalanced,  that 
finally  led  him  to  stop  his  two  white  bul- 
locks to  let  me  expose  my  plates!  But, 
whatever  the  debate  in  his  mind  regarding 
my  sanity,  I  got  the  picture  (see  Color 
Plate  III)  and  we  whirled  on  to  Boro- 
boedoer. 

Java's  famous  temple  crowns  a 
rice-encirci.ed  hii,i, 

**It  looks  like  a  fancy  wedding  cake," 
said  my  companion,  as  the  dagoba-topped 
ruins  swung  into  view  through  the  palm 
trees.  **But  really,  you  know,  the  Boro- 
boedoer  would  go  in  Angkor  Vat's  waist- 
coat pocket,"  he  later  added,  as  he  com- 
pared this  monument  with  that  old  Cam- 
bodian temple.*  Boroboedoer,  which  was 
constructed  about  A.  D.  850,  is  more 
weathered  than  Angkor,  as  it  antedates 
the  Khmer  ruin  by  three  centuries ;  but  it 
was  never  as  pretentious  in  its  construc- 
tion or  as  delicately  elaborate  in  its  chis- 
eled decoration. 

The  appealing  feature  of  massive  Boro- 
boedoer is  its  situation.  It  crowns  a  small 
hill  which  rises  alone  out  of  palm-fringed 
rice  fields,  though  not  far  distant  from  the 
slumbering  volcano  of  Merapi.  Angkor 
loses  in  impressiveness  because  it  is  built 
on  a  level  plain.  Many  visitors  have  writ- 
ten about  the  Boroboedoerf  and  its  moods, 
and  I  would  but  add  my  own  appreciation 
for  the  efforts  of  those  long-gone  hewers 

*  See  "The  Enigma  of  Cambodia,"  a  natural- 
color  series  of  photographs  by  Gervais  Courtel- 
lemont,  in  the  National  Geographic  Magazine 
for  September,  1928;  also,  in  the  same  issue, 
"Four  Faces  of  Siva,"  by  Robert  J.  Casey. 

t  See,  also,  "A  Traveler's  Notes  on  Java,"  by 
Henry  G.  Bryant,  in  the  National  Geographic 
Magazine  for  February,  1910. 


of  stone  and  my  admiration  for  the  crea- 
tive sponsors  of  its  building  (see,  also. 
Color  Plate  I). 

From  Djokja  we  hurried  westward 
through  the  low,  flat  country  near  the 
southern  coast,  which  is  the  most  un- 
healthy region  of  Java. 

Later  the  train  climbed  among  beautiful 
mountains,  but  the  view  was  unhappily 
soon  blotted  out  by  a  heavy  rain.  On  a 
branch  line  we  spiraled  around  through 
the  hills  and  rice  terraces  and  dropped 
down  to  Garoet,  still  at  the  stimulating 
altitude  of  2,335  ^^^t  above  sea  level. 

"If  you  are  fond  of  volcanoes,  go  to 
Garoet,"  advises  a  guidebook,  "for  active 
and  dormant  cones  tower  on  every  hand." 
And  if  you  want  to  see  the  terraced  rice 
fields  at  their  best  and  beautiful  Javanese 
girls,  you'll  also  find  them  in  Garoet. 

We  spent  hours  on  the  steep  terraces 
outside  the  city,  photographing  the  people 
as  they  raked  the  water-flooded  fields  in 
preparation  for  planting,  and  as  they  re- 
paired the  breaks  in  the  narrow  dikes 
where  the  water  was  cascading  down  into 
rice  plots  below. 

In  other  fields  the  farmers  were  remov- 
ing the  rice  seedlings  from  the  nursery 
beds,  and  dozens  of  men  and  women  were 
standing  nearly  knee-deep  in  the  mud  and 
water,  busily  transplanting  the  young  green 
shoots  into  the  narrow  fields.  In  a  near- 
by district  we  found  numerous  harvest- 
ers— more  than  100  in  one  group — clip- 
ping off  the  ripened  heads  of  rice  stem  by 
stem.  Every  stage  of  rice  cultivation  can 
be  seen  simultaneously  in  Java  (see  Color 
Plates  III,  XII,  XIII,  and  XV). 

The  great  mountain  terraces  and  the 
famous  wide-stretching  plain  of  Leles,  to- 
gether with  other  rice  lands  in  the  fertile 
Preanger  Regencies,  have  given  Java  the 
pseudonym  "Granary  of  the  East,"  yet 
every  year  she  is  forced  to  import  large 
quantities  of  rice  for  her  own  consump- 
tion. 

BATIK  SAI.KSGIRI.S  PROVE  DISASTROUSLY 

CAMERA-SHY 

Batik  salesgirls,  it  seems,  keep  them- 
selves well  informed  regarding  new  ar- 
rivals at  the  Garoet  hotels,  for  by  break- 
fast time  the  morning  after  our  arrival 
several  had  already  gathered  around  our 
veranda.    All  were  attractive,  some  were 
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WHERE  JAVANESE  ART  REACHES  ITS  HIGHEST  PINNACLE 

Boroboedoer  was  probably  built  as  a  reliquary  to  house  some  fractional  portion  of  the 
Great  Buddha's  remains.  Its  skillfully  conceived  and  executed  galleries  and  terraces  are  unsur- 
passed in  the  field  of  Buddhist  art  (see,  also,  Color  Plate  I). 


Photographs  by  VV.  Robert  Moore 

MUCH  OF  THE  world's  RUBBER  COMES  F'ROM  THE  EAST  INDIES 

A\Tien  a  rubber  tree  comes  to  bearing  age,  a  tapper  shaves  off  small  areas  of  bark  with  a  knife 
especially  designed  for  this  purpose.    The  latex  flows  from  these  wounds  into  small  cups. 


1 
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Photograph  by  Karl  W.  Scheufler 
EXQUISITE  CARVINGS  ADORN   BOROBOEDOER 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  hundreds  of  bas-reliefs  which  embellish  this  magnificent  struc- 
ture (see  opposite  page)  is  that  they  are  made  up,  for  the  most  part,  of  numbers  of  compara- 
tively small  stone  blocks,  carved  separately  and  set  together  like  a  picture  puzzle. 


beautiful,  and  each  carried  herself  with 
queenly  grace  and  poise.  Long  hours  they 
pleaded  with  us  to  purchase  their  locally 
made  batiks  (many  of  them  with  Soera- 
karta  stamps).  I  promised  to  buy  if  they 
would  pose  before  my  camera.  At  last 
one  of  them  consented.  When  I  developed 
the  color  plate  that  night  she  looked  like 
a  two-headed  Janus,  so  much  had  she 
moved  during  the  long  exposure.  When 
she  returned  the  next  morning  I  showed 
her  the  failure,  tried  to  stir  her  pride,  and 
offered  to  boost  her  sales  for  the  day, 
hoping  thus  to  induce  her  to  pose  again. 
But  she  turned  me  down  with  "Verree 
goot,"  and  went  to  hunt  up  some  other 
might-be  purchaser. 

Other  pretty  maidens,  bold  in  making 
batik  sales,  but  disastrously  shy  before 
the  camera,  caused  me  to  leave  Garoet  al- 
most in  tears,  bearing  quantities  of  batik, 
but  my  exposed  color  plates  hopeless  fail- 
ures all!  I  shall  never  forgive  those 
Preanger  queens. 

Had  anyone  told  me  before  I  visited 
Garoet  that  there  is  music  in  bamboo  I 


should  have  smiled  at  the  attempt  at 
humor.  I  was  heartily  surprised  one  after- 
noon when  several  youngsters  appeared 
at  my  door  and  began  playing  on  some 
bamboo  instruments  and  dancing  for  my 
benefit.  What?  The  famous  angklong 
of  the  Preanger?  There  they  were,  just 
hollow  bamboo  tubes  of  different  lengths, 
held  in  frames  of  bamboo  which  when 
shaken  sounded  the  pipes. 

The  music  produced  by  those  youthful 
musicians  was  truly  delightful.  We  fell 
so  much  in  love  with  it  that  my  companion 
bought  all  the  instruments  for  a  guilder 
(40  cents)  or  so.  In  a  little  while  the 
boys  were  back  with  a  new  set,  and  as 
long  as  we  stayed  there  they  came  several 
times  a  day  to  entertain  us,  hoping  for 
more  pennies. 

Just  off  from  the  motor  road  between 
Garoet  and  Bandoeng  are  the  fish  ponds 
of  Tjipanas.  Such  a  delightful  spot  it  is! 
At  every  turn  a  new  vista  met  our  eyes — 
sweeping  coconut  palms,  tall,  slender 
betel-nut  trees,  small  bamboo  houses, 
flowering    green    hedges,    fishermen,    all 
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Great  P.n«Mlia's  ninains.  its  skillfully  concc-ivcd  and  executed  "alk-rie^  and  terraces  are  unsur- 
pasM-d  in  tlie  liild  <.f  r.uddlii>t  art   (set',  also,  C'olor  Plate  1). 


I'hotographs  by  W,  Kol)ci  t  Moore 

MUCH    Ol-    TllK  world's  KUUBICR  CUMKS   1-ROM   TIIIC  KAST   INDIKS 

When  a  rubber  tree  comes  to  bearing  age,  a  tapper  shaves  off  small  areas  of  bark  with  a  knife 
especially  designed  for  this  purpose.    The  latex  flows  from  these  wounds  into  small  cups. 
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KXOriSlTi:    CARVIXr.S    ADORX    BORf>r,OFj>«iiKK 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  lunvlri'ds  of  bas-relief>  which  i^niK-IllB^h  thi-^;  nirniuiificciH  >truc- 
ture  (see  ojjposite  pajje)  is  that  they  an-  made  up,  for  \\w  t\v*>\  i)cirt.  ""i  mmiillH-r^  ««(  compara- 
tively small  stone  blocks,  carved  separately   and  >et  together  like  a  picUire  iwnzzlc, 


l)eatitiftil,  aiul  carli  rarric'(l  luTself  with 
(liiccniy  i^rare  and  poisr.  Lnii^-  hours  llicy 
l)h'a(k"(l  with  lis  to  i»iircha>c'  their  locally 
mack'  hatiks  (niaiiv  of  tlu'in  with  Socra- 
karta  stamps).  I  jiroiniscd  to  hiiy  if  they 
would  i)ose  he  fore  ni\'  camera.  At  la>t 
one  of  them  consente(l.  When  I  developed 
the  color  ])late  that  niL;ht  she  looked  like 
a  tw'odieaded  Janiis,  so  miieh  had  >he 
moved  (InrinLi*  the  loni;'  e.\])osiire.  When 
she  returned  the  next  mornini^  1  showed 
lier  the  failure,  tried  to  stir  her  i)ride,  and 
olTered  to  l)oo>t  her  sales  for  the  day. 
Iiopini^*  thus  to  indiire  her  to  ])ose  a.^ain. 
Ihit  ^he  turned  me  down  with  '*\'erree 
m'oot,"  and  went  to  limit  up  some  other 
mii^iitdie  juirchaser. 

(  )tlier  pretty  maidens,  1m)1(1  in  makini^ 
l)atik  sales,  hut  disastrously  shy  hefore 
the  eamera.  eaused  me  to  leave  Ciaroet  al- 
most ill  tears,  hearini;  (|uantities  of  hatik, 
hut  mv  exposed  color  ] elates  lioi)eless  fail- 
ures all!  i  shall  never  forgive  those 
IM'erm^er  (|ueens. 

I  lad  anvoiie  told  me  l)efore  T  vi'>ite<l 
(^laroet  that  there  i.^  music  in  kamlxx)   I 


should  have  smiled  at  the  atU'm]>t  at 
humnr.  1  was  heartily  >nr|»nK'<l  mih-  :iiu*r- 
iKMHi  when  >everal  yMiin;4>tei">  a]']»earrd 
at  mv  d.  M.r  ami  l»e;:aii  j»llayiii;:;  un  ^ome 
hamhno  rn^iniiiieiiit-  aiul  «laiiciir^  for  my 
htiietit.  What?  The  f;miMn>  iiiuihloiu/ 
()\  the  rreaiii:^er:  Thi-ire  they  were,  just 
li(dl(>vv  hanil»n*»  lulii">  mI  «litllercm  IciiL^lh^, 
held  in  frann-s.  of  lanilMMi  wliich  when 
shaken  si  ituulol  the  |»i]»i--. 

'I'lu  nui>ic  i»r«»«liuv«l  l»v  tho^e  youtlifnl 
mn-ii  fans  was  truly  «li-li:Lihtlul.  We  it  11 
Si>  nuirh  in  I^ve  with  il  that  my  o>m]taninii 
hoUL:ht  all  the  iii>truiiK-inl>  lor  a  j^uilder 
(40  cent>)  or  >•».  In  a  lillle  wliile  the 
hovs  were  l»aek  with  a  new  s^t,  and  as 
IniiL;  as  we  >tave«l  tluTi-  ihey  caim*  ^exeral 
times  a  day  In  entertain  n^,  liopin^;  tor 
more  peiiiiies. 

Jtfst  nf{  fr«»m  the  m«»tMr  r«a<l  ketwetii 
^'laroet  ami  lian«l«iien!i^  are  the  fi-h  ]»<»n(ls 
of  Tjij^anaN.  Such  a  «lt-liL:1nful  -in.t  it  i-1 
At  every  ttirn  a  nrw  vi-ta  mtl  uur  eye^ — 
swee|»inLr  ciH-imtit  |»alm^,  lall.  sk  n<k*r 
hetel  nut  trees,  small  lamlwm  li(»uses, 
tlowerint^    tureen    hedtjes,    ri>luTmen,    all 


ti^aia 
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MOUNTAIN,  FOREST,  AND  FLOODED  FIELD  REFLECT  THE  CHARM  OF  JAVA 


doubled  in  the  reflection  cast  on  the  mir- 
ror surfaces  of  the  pools.  Never  before 
had  I  seen  such  a  fascinating  combination. 
We  spent  happy  moments  seeking  yet  new 
vantage  points  of  the  mirrored  waters. 

The  ponds  are  used  for  cultivation  of 
fish  for  market.    Some  are  filled  with  salt 
water  and  others  fresh,  so  that  both  kinds 
of  fish  may  be  raised.     Among  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  fish  is  the  large  goldfish, 
a  species  of  carp,  usually  12  or  18  inches 
m  length  when  marketed  (see  Plate  IV) 
Much  of  the  hill  district  in  the  Pre- 
anger  Regencies   is  devoted   to  tea  and 
cinchona  plantations.  The  cinchona  groves 
of  Java,  which  have  been  developed  from 
a   few  imported   South  American   trees 
now  produce  nine-tenths  of  the  world's 
supply    of    quinine.      Behind    barricaded 
walls  in  a  factory  at  Bandoeng,  quanti- 
ties of  the  invaluable  malaria  specific  are 
produced,  and  the  Dutch  are  protecting 
their  secret   formulas  by  garnishing  the 
walls  with  barbed  wire,  as  if  it  were  a 
diamond-mine  compound. 

At  this  boom  city  of  Bandoeng  the  rail- 


way, air  service,  and  many  other  Govern- 
ment and  private  business  concerns  are 
establishing  their  headquarters. 

We  passed  on  to  Buitenzorg,  with  its 
world-famous  botanical  gardens  and  the 
palace  of  the  Governor  General  of  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  (see  Color  Plate  II). 
One  could  spend  weeks  in  the  gardens,* 
visiting  the  Natural  History  and  Eco- 
nomic museums  and  in  seeing  the  Govern- 
ment agricultural  gardens,  but  other  lands 
were  calling. 

As  we  moved  out  of  Buitenzorg  toward 
Batavia,  there  was  one  last  picture  that  I 
wish  I  might  have  recorded  on  a  color 
plate.  ^  The  late  afternoon  sun's  rays  were 
touching  the  quiescent  volcanic  pyramid 
of  Mount  Salak  (see  Color  Plate  II).    A 
group  of   slender,   laughing   maidens   in 
flashing   sarongs    were    filing   homeward 
along  the  gleaming  fields  of  tender  rice ; 
and  an  aged  farmer,  guiding  an  ancient 
plow,  was  urging  two  lazy  water  buflfalo 
through   the   oozing   mud   in   a   near-by 
field— thus  flashed  the  final  picture  before 
our  eyes,  epitomizing  Java. 
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AMONG  THE   HILL  TRIBES  OF  SUMATRA 


By  W.  Robert  Moore 

Author  of  "Through  Java  in   Pursuit  of  Color,"  in  the  National  Geographic  Magazinb 


'ONDERLIJK!"  exclaimed  a 
genial  Dutch  resident  of  Ba- 
tavia,  floundering  for  descrip- 
tive adjectives,  as  he  waxed  enthusiastic 
and  almost  inarticulate  over  Sumatra. 
**You  must  see  the  Padangsche  Boven- 
landen  (Padang  Highlands)  and  Toba 
Meerf 

Following  his  advice,  we  sailed  at  noon- 
time from  Tandjoeng  Priok,  the  harbor  of 
Batavia,  on  a  small  west-coast  Sumatran 
steamer  named  after  a  certain  somebody 
who  has  helped  make  Holland^s  colonial 
history.  Besides  a  few  business  men  and 
half  a  dozen  travelers,  it  carried  a  deck- 
f  ul  of  Javanese  men  and  women  laborers 
for  the  Sumatran  tea,  rubber,  and  tobacco 
estates. 

A  noisy  group  crowded  the  pier  to  wish 
farewell  to  friends  who  lined  the  steamer 
rail.  With  shouts  and  excited  gestures 
pill-box  hats  were  tossed  out  toward  the 
departing  steamer,  but  a  surge  from  the 
propellers  sent  them  bobbing  back  toward 
the  dock — and  we  were  oflf  for  Padang. 

The 'first  European  to  include  Sumatra 
in  his  tfavel  itinerary,  so  an  early  histor- 
ical chronicle  testifies,  was  none  other  than 
that  Venetian  prince  of  wanderers,  Marco 
Polo.*  Other  early  records  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  visit  of  Ludovico  di  Varthema, 
of  Bologna,  who  halted  his  caravels  on  the 
Sumatran  coast  during  a  Far  Eastern 
cruise  in  1505. 

In  1599,  Cornelius  Houtman,  after  lo- 
cating the  new  Indian  trade  route  for  the 
Dutch  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
ventured  out  to  north  Sumatra,  where  he 
lost  his  life  at  the  hands  of  the  Achinese. 
He  had  taken  the  initial  step  in  one  of 
the  Netherlands'  most  expensive  and  hard- 
fought  colonial  enterprises. 

Sumatra,  the  bounteous  but  unfriendly 
spice  land  of  these  early  voyagers,  is  only 
slightly  smaller  than  the  aggregate  areas 
of  our  nine  New  England  and  Middle 
Atlantic  States  and,  longitudinally  speak- 
ing, is  at  the  world's  end  from  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.     It  is  furthermore  some  thir- 

*  See  ''The  World's  Greatest  Overland  Ex- 
plorer," by  J.  R.  Hildebrand,  in  the  National 
Geographic  Magazine  for  November,  1928. 


teen  times  larger  than  its  Netherlands 
guardian,  but  has  a  somewhat  smaller 
population  (see,  also,  map,  page  189). 

Sprawling  at  an  angle  across  the  Equa- 
tor, with  the  tropical  sunshine  and  mon- 
soon rains  spilling  over  its  rich  volcanic 
soil,  Sumatra  is  generously  favored  by  in- 
dulgent Nature.  As  yet,  however,  its  man- 
ifold agricultural  and  mineral  resources 
have  been  exploited  to  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  those  of  her  sister  island,  Java.* 

SILENT    KRAKATAU   REVIVES   TRAGIC 

MEMORIES 

By  eventime  the  Java  Sea  had  slipped 
astern  and  our  steamer  nosed  westward 
through  the  placid  waters  of  the  island- 
studded  Sunda  Strait  and  into  a  flaming 
golden  sunset.     Oflf  to  port  lay  the  island 
of  Krakatau,  bathed  in  evening  splendor, 
silent  for  the  time  and  innocent  in  ap- 
pearance.    Yet  Krakatau  evokes  the  mem- 
ory of  the  overwhelming  tragedy  wrought 
by  its  violent  eruption  in  the  summer  of 
1883,  when  thousands  of  lives  were  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  devastating  tidal  wave 
that  swept  the  shores  of  the  surrounding 
regions.     At  that  time  half  of  the  island 
disappeared  beneath  the  sea,  and  the  fine 
volcanic  ash  thrown  into  the  upper  air 
currents  continued  to  color  the   sunsets 
with  purple-red  hues  for  nearly  two  years. 
In  the  early  months  of   1928  the  vol- 
cano again  awakened,  rumbled  and  hurled 
rock  and  boiling  mud,  together  with  heavy 
clouds  of  steam,  from  an  under-water  fis- 
sure to  a  height  of  hundreds  of  feet.    Re- 
peated disturbances  have  followed.   People 
living  in  the  once-destroyed  regions  are 
justly  nervous  over  its  renewed  activity. 
Observers  are,   therefore,   carefully   fol- 
lowing its  temperamental  movements  in 
order  to  broadcast  a  warning  should  it 
show  signs  of  increasing  activity. 

As  we  moved  on,  the  orange-red  sunlight 
flared  higher  on  the  clouds  and  gradually 
died  out  behind  the  Sumatran  hills,  taking 
with  it  the  gold-tinged  purples  on  the  is- 
land peaks.    Krakatau  became  quite  sullen. 

*  See  "Through  Java  in  Pursuit  of  Color,"  by 
W.  Robert  Moore,  in  the  National  Geographic 
Magazine  for  September,  1929. 
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Photograph  by  Alice  Schalek 

BRITISH   SOLDIERS  BUILT  THE  OLD  CASTLE  NOW   USED  AS  BARRACKS  AT   BENKOELEN 
More  than  a  hundred  years  ago  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  established  headquarters  at  this  place, 
and  for  a  Jime  ft  was  a  lively  trading  center.    With  the  development  of  Singapore,  however,  .t 
lost  its  commercial  importance. 
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EMMAIIAVEN    IS   THE   SHIPPING   POINT    ^OR   OMBIUN    COAIy 

Much  of  the  fuel  used  in  this  part  of  the  Far  East  goes  out  from  this  busy  port  on  the 
west  coast  of  Sumatra.  The  wharves  are  connected  by  an  excellent  railroad  with  the  extensive 
mines  in  the  highlands  (see  text,  page  189). 


\\ 


Benkoelen,  the  chief 
halting  place  along  the 
coast    below    Padang, 
had   its   beginning    in 
1 7 14,  when  the  Eng- 
lish   established    Fort 
Marlborough     here. 
After  the  rise  of  Sin- 
gapore, the  post  was 
ceded  to  the  Dutch  m 
1824.      The   old    fort 
still  stands,  in  a  partly 
ruined  state,  as  a  re- 
minder of  early  Eng- 
lish supremacy. 

The  Government  is 
now    threading   roads 
through  the  south  Su- 
matran     hills     and 
jungles   to   connect 
with  a  single  main  rail- 
way, but  large  regions 
are   still  undeveloped. 
Petroleum,     however, 
has  been  the  touch  of 
Midas  in  the  districts 
near    Palembang,    on 
the  east  side,*  and  two 
large  companies  carry 
on     extensive    opera- 
tions there. 

Cruising   north   to- 
ward Padang,  our  ship 
passed  among  numer- 
ous   delightful    islets, 
green-capped     and 
wreathed  with  slender 
palms,    and    finally 
swung  into  the  lovely 
Koninginne  Bay  (now 
Emmahaven).    Ver- 
dant   vine-clad    hills, 
fresh    from    a    tropic 


^ _  a 

shower,  rose  on  three 

sides    to    inclose    the 

blue  -  ereen  water,   while   several  white 

saUed  fishing  boats,  equipped  with  double 

ouSgers,  darted  across  our  prow  toward 

rvS  of  bamboo  shacks  in  the  shadows 

"'stlme';  tie  up  at  the  docks  of  Emma- 
haven ;  Padang  itself  is  some  20  mm^^^^ 

by  motor  car  or  tram  around  the  hills. 

*  ^ee  also  "By  Motor  Through  the  East 
r  .^nHRatak  Highlands  of  Sumatra,"  by 
Sin^A.  Han  in  th'e  Natxona.  Geocraphic 
Magazine  for  January,  1920- 


Drawn  by  C.  E.  Riddif  ord 
SUMATRA,   ASTRIDE  THE   EQUATOR 
The  Shaded  area  of  the  lower  map  ^^^e  ^er^hory  s^^^^^^^^^        lajg- 
^-S  tS.h"tt\thiri?d"ort  the  northeast  coast  at 

Belawan. 

Puffing  switch  engines  shunt  carloads  of 
coal  along  the  wharves  and  an  overhead 
railway  extends  out  over  the  water,  so 
that  vessels  can  refuel  directly  from  the 
dump  cars.  The  coal  comes  from  the  ex- 
pensive Government  mines  of  Ombihn,  up 
in  the  Padang  Highlands. 

AN   ALTITUDINAI,   JOURNEY  OF  , 
DEEIGHTFUIv  SURPRISES 

The  «;4-mile  train  or  motor  ride  to  Fort 
de  Kock,  in  the  Padang  Highlands,  is  an 
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Photograph  !)>■  Alice  Schaiek 

r.RiTisii  soi.DiKRS  iu;ii/r  Tiii'  old  castlk  now  uskd  as  barracks  at  ukxkoklkx 

\l<,rr  tlian  a  luindrod  years  a.^o  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  established  headquarters  at  this  place 
and  for  a  time  it  was  a  lively  trading  center.     With  the  development  ot   bingapore,  however,  it 
lost  its  commercial  importance. 


Photograph  by  \V.  Rol>erl  Moore 
KMMAUAVKX    IS    TIIK    SHIPPING    POINT    l-OR    OMHITJN    COAI. 

Much  of  the  fuel  used  in  this  part  of  the  Far  East  goes  out  from  this  busy  port  on  the 
west  coast  of  Sumatra.     The  wharves  are  connected  by  an  excellent  railroad  with  the  extensive 

mines  in  the  highlands    (see  text,  page   189). 
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Benkoclen,  the  chief 
hciltin.L.^  place  aloni,^  the 
coast    below    Pa(lal\£,^ 
kid    its    beginning    in 
1714,  when  the  Eng- 
lish   established    Fort 
Marlborough     here. 
After  the  rise  of  Sin- 
gapore,  the   post   was       1 
ceded  to  the  Dutch  in      j 
1824.      The    old    fort 
still  stands,  in  a  partly 
ruined  state,  as  a  re- 
minder of  early  Eng- 
lish  supremacy. 

The  Government  is 
now    threading    roads 
through  the  south  Su- 
matran     hills     and 
jungles   to    connect 
with  a  single  main  rail- 
way, but  large  regions 
are   still   undeveloped. 
Petroleum,     however, 
has  been  the  touch  of 
jMidas  in  the  districts 
near    Palembang,    on 
the  east  side,*  and  two 
large  companies  carry 
on     extensive     opera- 
tions there. 

Cruising   north    to- 
ward Padang.  our  ship 
l)assed  among  numer- 
ous   delightful    islets, 
<rrcen-cai)ped      and 
wreathed  with  slender 
,)alms,    and    finally 
swung  into  the  lovely 
Koninginne  Bay  (now 
iMiimahaven).     Ver- 
dant    vine-clad     hills, 
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SUMATRA,    ASTRlDi:   TIlK    r.oCATOR 


fresh    from 
shower,  rose  on  three 
sides    to    inclose    the 
bHic-<'reen    water,    while    severa     ^\lllte 
saL>.shin,h<.ats.eqtu,pedw,th<W^^^^^^ 
outrisieers.  darted  across  our  prowtouar.l 
V  vil So  of  hatiiboo  shacks  in  the  shadows 

'''s«';tieupatthedocksofKmma- 
haven;Padang  itself  is  some  20  mrnutes 

by  motor  car  or  tram  around  the  hills. 
ilAGAZiNK  for  January,  1920. 


Bclawan. 

mffin!^  switch  cni;ims shunt  carU>a.l>"«* 
coal  alonji  the  wharves  ami  an  ovcrhc^l 
railway  exten<ls  out  over  the  xyatcr.  so 
[llat  wssels  can  refuel  directly  trom  the 
dump  cars.  The  coal  conn-s  Inmi  the  ex- 
t'lnsive  Government  mine,  ol  Omlnhn.  up 
in  the  Tadanji  Hi.i,'hlan<l>. 

AN    AI.TITIDINAL   JOIRXEY  OF 
UKUCIITITL   srRPRI?F.S 

The  ;4-mile  train  or  motor  ride  to  Fort 
dc  Kock,  in  the  Padang  Highlands,  is  an 
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Photograph  by  David  J.  Martin 

EMMAHAVEX    FISHERMEN    ARE   WEI.1*   PROTECTED   FROM 

SUX   AND  RAIN 


altitudinal  journey  filled  with  delightful 
surprises.  The  passenger  trains  do  not 
elicit  much  entfnisiasm  from  one  accus- 
tomed to  the  excellent  service  of  the  State 
railways  in  Java,  but  one  must  recall  that 
this  line  was  buih  primarily  to  open  the 
coal  territory 

About  half  of  the  way  the  railway  and 
motor  road  run  through  a  coconut  planta- 
tion district,  with  a  few  half-hidden  vil- 
lages,  where  the  odor  of  copra  hangs 
heavily  in  the  air.  In  the  succeeding  miles 
the  ascent  is  rapid  and  the  engine  is  shut- 
tled around  to  the  rear  of  the  train,  so 
that  it  pushes  the  cars  on  a  cogged  line 
nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  way  up  the  3,000- 
foot  climb.    We  were  thus  able  to  stand 


on  the  narrow  plat- 
f  o  r  m  on  the  front 
coach  and  enjoy  *' ob- 
servation*' privileges 
up  the  Anai  Kloof,  a 
beautiful  defile. 

As  the  train  wound 
about  in  sharp  curves 
between  the  steep  hills 
which    closed    in    on 
either  side,  the  scen- 
ery became  a  display 
of    luxuriant    tropical 
foliage.     Large    trees 
and    thick    twining 
vines  mantled  the  pre- 
cipitous    cliflfs.      We 
skirted  along  the  nar- 
row cut  on  the  moun- 
tain side  and  crossed 
several    steel    bridges 
which    spanned    the 
river  that  rushed  down 
through  the  rocky  pass. 
At  one  sharp  bend 
a  waterfall  broke  over 
the   ledge   of   a  high, 
vertical  wall  of   rock 
and    came    plunging 
down    into    a    jagged 
basin  at  the  very  edge 
of  the  railway  track. 
It  then  cascaded  down 
a   ravine   to   join  the 
river. 

The  train  climbed 
slowly  through  the 
Kloof  and  at  last 
reached  the  village  of 
Padang  Pandjang,  between  the  two  vol- 
canic cones  of  Marapi  and  Singgalang, 
which  rise  more  than  9,000  feet.  As 
usual,  everything  was  dripping  from  a 
late  afternoon  rain.  This  district  enjoys 
the  reputation  of  having  one  of  the  largest 
annual  rainfalls  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 
At  Padang  Pandjang  one  branch  of  the 
railway  turns  southeast  into  the  coal  ter- 
ritory. Several  years  ago,  when  Marapi 
erupted,  this  village  was  partly  destroyed 
and  it  has  not  been  entirely  rebuilt.  One 
often  wonders  why  the  Sumatrans  build 
their  houses  on  the  very  slopes  of  the  vol- 
canoes, where  they  are  in  constant  danger ; 
perhaps,  like  the  residents  behind  our  Mis- 
sissippi dikes,  they  know  that  the  soil  is 


AMONG  THE  HILL  TRIBES  OF  SUMATRA 
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Photograph  by  Alice  Schalek 
REFRESHMENT  VENDERS  THRONG  SUMATRA'S  RAII.WAY   STATIONS 

A  kind  of  sour  mandarin,  the  juice  of  which  makes  an  excellent  drink,  is  offered  to  pas- 
sengers jotmieyii^  from  Fort  de  Kock  to  Padang.  The  train  service  is  surprisingly  good  (see 
text,  page  189). 


Photograph  by  W.  Robert  Moore 


NO  MAUU)Y  BAFFLES   THE  "DOCTOR*'   AT   FORT  DE   KOCK 

Otit  of  shells,  bird  beaks,  claws,  teeth,  horn,  dirty  wood— all  smeared  with  black  grease— 
this  confident  practitioner  compounds  "cures"  for  all  ills.  What  self-respecting  ache  could  with- 
stand such  treatment? 
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IMiuto^rapli  l)y  David  J.  Maitin 

r.MMATTAVr.X     riSllKRMKX    ARi:    WKLI,    I'ROTKCTKD    TROM 

SUN    AM)    RAIN 


altitudin.'il  jnurncy  fillccl  witli  (K'li^i^litful 
siir])risc'S.  Thr  ])assc'n.i;c'r  trains  do  not 
elicit  nnich  cntliusiasni  from  one  accus- 
tonu'd  to  tlic  excellent  service  of  tlie  State 
railways  in  Java,  I)Ut  one  nuist  recall  that 
this  line  was  huilt  primarily  to  open  the 
coal  territory. 

Ahont  half  of  the  way  the  railway  and 
motor  road  rtni  throni^h  a  coconut  ])lanta- 
tion  district,  with  a  few  halfdiidden  vil- 
la,^'es,  where  the  odor  of  copra  hanj^s 
lieavily  in  the  air.  In  the  sncceedini::  miles 
the  ascent  is  rapid  and  the  eni^n'ne  is  shut- 
tled aroinid  to  tlu'  rear  of  the  train,  so 
that  it  ])nshes  the  cars  on  a  coi^^.i^ed  line 
nearly  all  the  rest  of  tlie  way  up  the  3,000- 
foot  clitnh.     \W  were  thus  ahle  to  stand 


on  the  narrow  plat- 
forni  on  the  front 
coach  and  enjoy  "ob- 
servation" pri\ik\i(es 
up  the  Anai  Kloof,  a 
])eautiful  detile. 

As  the  train  wound 
al)out  in  sharp  curves 
between  the  steep  hills 
which     closed     in    on 
either   side,   the   scen- 
ery iKxanie  a  (hsplay 
of    luxuriant    tropical 
foliai]^e.     Large    trees 
and    thick    twining 
vines  mantled  the  pre- 
cipitous    cliffs.       We 
skirted  along  the  nar- 
row cut  on  the  moun- 
tain side  and  crossed 
several    steel    bridges 
w  h  i  c  h    spanned    the 
river  that  rushed  down 
through  the  rocky  i)ass. 
At  one  sharp  bend 
a  waterfall  broke  over 
the   k^dge   of   a   high, 
vertical   wall   of    rock 
and    came    plunging 
down    into    a    jagged 
basin  at  the  verv  edge 
of   the   railway   track. 
It  then  cascade<l  down 
a    ravine   to   join   the 
river. 

The  train  climbed 
slowly  through  the 
Kloof  and  at  last 
reached  the  village  of 
Padrmg  Pandjang.  between  the  two  vol- 
canic cones  of  Marapi  and  Singgalang, 
which  rise  more  than  Q.ooo  feet.  As 
usual,  everything  was  dripping  from  a 
late  afternoon  rain.  This  district  enjoys 
the  rejuitation  of  having  one  of  the  largest 
annual  rainfalls  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 
At  Padang  Pandjang  one  branch  of  the 
railway  turns  southeast  into  the  coal  ter- 
ritory. Several  years  ago,  when  Marapi 
eni])ted.  this  village  was  partly  destroyed 
and  it  has  not  been  entirely  rebuilt.  One 
rjften  wonders  why  the  Sumatrans  build 
their  houses  on  the  very  slopes  of  the  vol- 
canoes, where  they  are  in  constant  danger ; 
])erhaps,  like  the  residents  behind  our  Mis- 
sissippi dikes,  they  know  that  the  soil  is 
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riu)t'>grai.li  l>y  Alice  Scbalck 
RKI'RKSIIMKNT   VKXDKRS    TIIROXG    SUMATRA'S    RAILWAY    STATIOXS 

A  kind  of  sour  mandarin,  the  juice  of  wliicli  makes  an  excellent  drink,  is  offered  to  pa- 
senders  journeying  from  Fort  de  Kock  to  Padan-.  The  train  .service  is  burpriMngly  i;o(kI  (see 
text,  pai^e  iiSg). 


Photograpli  by  W.  Robert  Moore 
NO    MALADY    BAIT'LKS    TllK    **D0CT0R"    AT    I'ORT    DIC    KOCK 

Out  of  shells,  bird  beaks,  claws,  teeth,  horn,  dirty  wood— all  smeared  with  black  irrcase— 
this  confident  practitioner  compounds  "cures"  for  all  ills.  What  self-respecting  ache  could  with- 
stand such  treatment? 
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rich  and  are  ever  hoping  that  each  dis- 
aster may  be  the  last. 

On  the  final  stage  to  Fort  de  Kock,  after 
leaving  Padang  Pandjang  and  just  before 
crossing  the  3,000-foot  saddle  between  the 
two  mountains,  we  caught  a  splendid  sun- 
set view  of  the  lovely  blue  waters  of  Lake 
Singkarak,  nestling  between  the  hills.  This 
lake  is  one  of  the  scenic  spots  of  the  high- 
lands and  has  been  aptly  compared  with 
the  lakes  of  Italy. 

Scattered  around  in  the  many  clumps 
of  coconut  palms  that  dotted  the  landscape 
were  little  groups  of  houses  having  pecul- 
iar, upturned,  hornlike  gable  ends.  This 
characteristic  roof  construction  is  in  ac- 
cord with  the  family  customs  of  the 
Menangkabau  people  of  the  highlands. 
Unfortunately,  much  of  the  picturesque- 
ness  is  lost  because  glaring  corrugated  tin 
roofs  have  largely  replaced  the  native 
thatch. 

WOMEN    RUI.E   THE    HOMES   IN    THE 

HIGHLANDS 

In  the  Padang  Highlands  the  women 
are  rulers  of  the  household  and  control 
both  the  possessions  and  the  children.  The 
husbands,  free  from  such  responsibility, 
help  work  the  family  rice  fields,  and  they 
are  skillful  craftsmen  in  both  wood  and 
metal.  Many  of  the  houses  exhibit  unique 
artistry  in  the  carved  designs  on  the 
wooden  walls. 

Possessions  accumulated  by  men  pass 
to  their  sisters  rather  than  to  their  wives. 

The  day  following  our  arrival  at  Fort 
de  Kock  was  market  day.  By  sunrise  hun- 
dreds of  people,  mostly  women,  were  fil- 
ing in  stately  parade  into  the  passar,  or 
market,  with  huge  bales  and  baskets  of 
produce  on  their  heads.  Every  road  lead- 
ing into  the  city  was  a  colorful  pageant  of 
country  folk  arriving  in  their  gayest  holi- 
day attire.  Market  days  in  Sumatra  are 
more  than  occasions  for  mere  bartering 
and  selling ;  they  are  social  events  as  well. 
Had  Marco  Polo  visited  a  native  passar  in 
the  Padang  Highlands  on  his  Sumatran 
trip,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  written 
a  glowing  report  about  the  island. 

We  walked  out  to  the  Karbouwengat, 
or  Water  Buffalo  Gorge,  just  beyond 
the  city,  to  see  that  remarkable  ravine, 
which  was  formed  ages  ago  by  a  river 
running  down  past  the  bases  of  Marapi 


and  Singgalang.  The  two  walls  of  gray 
sandstone  are  tinged  here  and  there  with 
red,  and  the  narrow  valley  is  now  check- 
ered with  rice  fields.  Far  away  we  could 
see  an  endless  line  of  market-goers  march- 
ing down  the  trail  from  the  bluff,  fording 
the  shrunken  river,  and  following  the 
curving  roadway  that  crossed  the  valley 
and  zigzagged  up  through  an  opening  in 
the  near-by  mountain  wall.  The  vista  down 
the  gorge  was  not  unlike  some  of  our  own 
magnificent  Western  scenery  (see  Color 
Plates  X  and  XI). 

SUMATRA   WOMEN   ARE   CAMERA-SHY 

On  a  sunshiny  bend  of  the  winding  trail, 
a  short  distance  down  in  the  defile,  I  set  up 
my  color  camera  to  try  to  picture  some 
of  the  slender,  laughing  girls  and  women 
who  stopped  to  rest  from  their  heavy  bur- 
dens, which  they  had  been  carrying  on 
their  heads  for  miles.  High-speed  snap- 
shots were  all  that  could  have  recorded 
those  comely  maidens  as  they  rescued  their 
l:)undles  and  fled  precipitately  up  the  hill. 
Color  photography  is  not  adapted  to  mov- 
ing subjects. 

Women  hurried  past  my  camera  in  the 
shadow  of  the  overhanging  embankment ; 
not  one  was  willing  to  pose  even  for  a 
few  moments.  Young  boys  passed,  carry- 
ing baskets  of  chickens  on  their  heads  or 
driving  an  occasional  sheep  or  goat  des- 
tined for  the  meat  stalls.  A  few  men  were 
driving  donkeys  laden  with  cinnamon  bark, 
and  now  and  then  a  bullock  cart  rattled 
by  with  a  load  of  sugar  cane;  but  most 
of  the  men  wandered  care-free  along  be- 
hind their  overburdened  womenfolk. 

In  one  group  that  halted  on  the  path 
was  a  young  woman  of  queenly  grace. 
Her  features  were  finely  molded ;  her  oval 
face  was  fair,  with  a  flush  of  pink  from 
her  morning  walk;  her  light  silk  scarf 
was  thrown  back  on  her  shoulders  from 
her  jet-black  hair,  and  her  teeth  glinted 
like  pearls,  as  she  smiled  at  my  request 
to  be  allowed  to  take  her  photograph. 
Yet  nothing  would  induce  her  to  pose 
alone ;  so  I  jokingly  confiscated  her  bas- 
ket of  bananas  and  those  of  two  of  her 
companions  and  placed  them  in  front  of 
my  camera;  then,  by  further  pleading, 
succeeded  in  getting  the  three  to  pose. 

A  group  of  idling  men  gathered ;  a  few 
old  women  joined  the  crowd;  and,  with 


SUMATRA,  A  RIBBON  OF  COLOR  ON  THE  EQUATOR 
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e  National  Geographic  Society  Autochrome  by  W.  Robert  Moore 

A  FORT  DE  KOCK  BELLE  PUTS  THE  RAINBOW  TO  SHAME 

Among  the  Menangkabau  people,  women  are  the  rulers  of  the  household,  inheritors  of  all 
estates,  and  principal  traders.  When  one  of  them  goes  to  market,  she  dons  the  apparel  befitting 
her  station.    Vivid  colors,  mingled  without  regard  to  harmony,  flash  from  every  part  of  her  attire. 
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HOMES  OF  THE  BATAKS  RESEMBLE  ARKS  ON  STILTS 

Toba  Lake  natives  set  their  boat-shaped  houses  on  palings,  leaving  spaces  under  the  floors 
for  use  as  corrals  at  night  and  as  work  rooms  for  the  women  by  day.  The  Menangkabau  legend 
that  Noah  landed  on  Mount  Marapi  may  have  inspired  this  style  of  architecture. 
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MENANGKABAUS  LOVE  COLOR,  EVEN  IN  THEIR  CHICKENS 

Dressed  in  their  best,  and  carrying  all  manner  of  showy  produce,  the  natives  come  from  every 
direction  to  the  Wednesday  and  Saturday  markets  at  Fort  de  Kock.  Though  the  population  of  the 
town  is  only  2,300,  the  crowds  that  jam  the  streets  in  a  kaleidoscope  of  brilliant  hues  at  these 
times,  often  number  20,000  to  30,000. 
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SUMATRA,  A  RIBBON  OF  COLOR  ON  THE  EQUATOR 
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BATAK  HOUSEWIVES  ARE  PROUD  AND  INDEPENDENT 

The  women  share  in  the  profits  as  well  as  the  labor  of  the  farms.  They  make  their  clothing 
mostly  of  indigo-dyed  homespun  and  for  jewelry  wear  huge  coiled-silver  earrings  attached  for 
support  to  their  pillowlike  headdresses. 
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RICE  IS  THE  STAPLE  FOOD  OF  THE  BATAKS 


With  long  wooden  pestles  the  women  pound  out  the  white  kernels  in  primitive  mortars  and 
gather  them  in  shallow  baskets.  The  Dutch  controllers  must  exercise  constant  vigil  in  seasons  of 
poor  crops  and  high  prices  to  prevent  the  natives  from  causing  famine  by  smuggling  this  cereal 
out  of  the  country. 
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MENAXr.KABArS  LoVE  CoLoR,  EVEN  IN  THIJR  (  HICKICNS 
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CIVILIZATION  HAS  COME  ONLY  RECENTLY  TO  THE  KORINTJI 

Until  a  Dutch  Government  force  opened  their  country  in  1906-07,  these  people  were  a  warlike, 
hostile  tribe  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  Sumatran  natives  by  the  mountains  which  shut  in  their 
high  valley  home. 
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THE  KORINTJI  CHERISH  STRANGE  RELIGIOUS  RELICS 

These  sacred  symbols  are  brought  out  and  carried  in  procession  on  such  occasions  as  cere- 
monials to  ward  off  earthquakes,  crop  blight,  or  epidemics.  The  buffalo  horns  may  contain 
supposedly  spirit-inhabited  bits  of  the  bodies  or  blood  of  human  sacrifices. 
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the  united  chiding  and  urging  from  the  on- 
lookers, together  with  my  feeble  linguistic 
efforts  in  Malay,  several  other  blushing 
and  abashed  girls  finally  braved  the  ordeal 
of  being  *'shot''  for  their  color  portrets. 

What  colors  the  Menangkabau  v^omen 
wear !  Their  scarfs,  blouses,  and  sarongs 
were  like  a  confusion  of  tints  from  a  shat- 
tered rainbow  (see  Color  Plate  I). 

BRILLIANT    MARKET   SCENES 

In  the  market  place  only  a  motion  pic- 
ture in  color  could  adequately  record  the 
massing  crowd  that  moved  about  between 
the  rows  of  sellers.  One  group  was  busy 
dispensing  quantities  of  spices  and  bright 
red  peppers;  in  another  section  tropical 
fruits  lay  heaped  in  piles  on  the  ground. 
Vegetable  sellers,  peanut  venders,  and  In- 
dian cloth  merchants  were  doing  a  thriv- 
ing trade.  In  another  part  of  the  market 
were  piles  of  great  cabbages,  such  as  I  had 
never  before  seen,  and  in  the  fish  market 
a  row  of  women  sat  with  baskets  of  huge 
golden  carp  for  sale,  while  more  of  their 
scaly  produce  flapped  about  in  tubs  (see 
Color  Plates  II,  VII,  IX,  and  XVI). 

Oflf  in  one  corner  of  the  market  square 
sat  an  old  medicine  man  with  a  layout 
of  blackened,  grease-smeared  old  bones, 
animals'  teeth,  gnarled  roots,  horns,  and 
shells,  from  which  he  concocted  bottles  full 
of  potent-looking  fluids  and  powders — a 
sure  cure  for  all  ills.  May  Allah  protect 
the  users!     (See  page  191.) 

People,  piles  of  produce,  odors,  more 
produce  and  more  people — such  is  a  Pa- 
dang  market  day,  where  from  25,000  to 
30,000  country  folk  gather  at  the  twice- 
a-week  passar.  On  the  other  days  of  the 
week  markets  are  held  in  other  villages 
of  the  countryside. 

The  day  following  the  Fort  de  Kock 
market,  I  joined  a  crowd  on  its  way  to  the 
famous  weekly  passar  at  Pajokoemboeh, 
some  20-odd  miles  distant,  at  one  time  the 
largest  market  in  the  highlands. 

Its  attendance  formerly  was  estimated 
at  30,000,  but  of  late  it  has  given  way 
somewhat  to  Fort  de  Kock. 

After  a  few  days  in  Fort  de  Kock  we 
purchased  seats  in  a  heavy  Government 
motor  bus  and  rumbled  out  of  town  early 
one  morning,  bound  for  Sibolga,  across 
the  island.  We  rattled  along  the  excel- 
lent metaled  road  which  wound  through 


the  hills.  Off  to  the  northeast  from  Ma- 
rapi  and  Singgalang  rose  the  volcanic  peak 
of  Ophir,  so  named  by  the  early  Portu- 
guese, who  thought  they  had  rediscovered 
Solomon's  famous  gold  mines,  since  quan- 
tities of  gold  were  found  in  that  region. 
We  rolled  into  the  tiny  village  of  Bond- 
jol.  Here  was  yet  another  market  in  full 
swing,  with  hundreds  of  people  gathered 
about. 

MONKEYS    ARE    TRAINED   TO    PICK 
COCONUTS    FOR   THE    NATIVES 

Early  travelers  returning  from  East- 
ern tropical  voyages  once  got  themselves 
branded  as  cheerful  romancers  when  they 
related  tales  about  indolent  natives  who 
had  trained  monkeys  to  climb  the  tall  palm 
trees  to  pick  their  coconuts ;  yet  when  we 
halted  at  the  village  of  Kota  Nopan,  in 
the  midst  of  a  coconut  grove,  there  was 
plenty  of  evidence  of  the  veracity  of  the 
stories.  Several  men  and  boys  were  work- 
ing with  monkeys  on  long  strings  (p.  206). 

Clever  little  fellows,  those  monkeys. 
They  climbed  around  from  place  to  place 
in  the  fronded  tops  of  the  coconut  trees 
and  selected  only  the  ripened  coconuts. 

Some  were  also  working  in  a  few  kapok 
trees,  picking  and  biting  off  the  dry  pods 
of  kapok  (tree  cotton).  As  a  young  boy 
jerked  at  the  long  cord  tied  to  his  monkey's 
collar  and  cajoled  the  little  sandy-haired 
laborer  to  keep  him  busy,  I  made  some 
snapshots  to  prove  the  tale. 

After  more  than  two  and  a  half  days' 
travel,  with  night  stops  at  Government 
resthouses,  we  dropped  down  from  the 
plateau  to  Sibolga,  on  the  Bay  of  Tapa- 
noeli.  Ours  was  one  of  the  last  long  pas- 
senger trips  on  the  heavy,  low-speed 
trucks,  for  even  as  we  roared  into  town 
the  Government  was  receiving  a  fleet  of 
swift,  new  passenger  busses. 

Sibolga,  backed  by  green  mountains  and 
facing  the  coral  strand  washed  by  the 
waves  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  was  the  old 
Tapanoeli,  which  once  served,  as  did  Ben- 
koelen,  as  an  early  trading  post  for  the 
British.  To-day  it  is  a  sleepy,  sprawling 
town,  with  only  a  moderate  amount  of 
foreign  enterprise  and  export  trade. 

We  left  Sibolga  on  one  of  the  comfort- 
able, new  passenger  busses,  on  the  road 
that  swung  abruptly  eastward  over  the 
hills  and  across  the  island.     As  the  car 
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I  'mil  a  I  )_iil(li  (ioviTiinn'iil  t'. »-(•«•  (»pc!i(Ml  t!]<;i-  (  .  )iintry  in  T )().-()  7.  llxsc  proph*  wrrc  a  warlike, 
lio^tih-  trilx-  iM»laU-(l  ironi  llic  rv>l  oi  iln;  Sunialraii  ii.ilivcs  by  tliu  niounlaiiis  which  shut  in  iheir 
hi'h  valkv  lunnc. 


(g)  Xaliniial  Ccn.-raphic  Society  Auto.  Ihoiik's  !.v  W.  R(.1)cM  M<...,r 

THK  KORIXTJI  CHERISH  STRAXGE  RKLIGlorS  RKLICS 

Tlu-se  sacn-d  symbols  an-  l»r(Ui-ht  out  and  (Mrried  in  pre  xrssion  on  siuh  occasions  as  cere- 
monial^ to  w.ird  off  earllKjiiakes.  crop  Mi-hl.  or  ei)idemics.  Tin-  hnffalo  horns  may  contain 
siippo>edl\  spirit-inhahited  i)ils  ol  the  bodies  or  blood  ol  hinnan  sacrifices. 


Mil 
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tlic  iiniied  chiMiiii;-  and  uri^ini^  from  ilie  on- 
l<M.ker>.  toir^-ilkT  with  my  feeble  lin-ui-ti*.' 
c-tlon>  in  Malay,  several  other  blushing 
and  al)a•^lu•d  i^irls  linally  braved  the  ordeal 
of  ]k'uv^  **>liot"  for  their  color  /^orlriis. 
What  color>  iJu-   Menaii^kahan   women 


\vcar!  riieir  scarfs.  blou>e>.  and  saroiit^s 
Were  like-  a  confirsion  of  lints  from  a  shat- 
tered rainbow  (^>cc  Color  Tlale  I;. 

liRIIJ.IANT     MARKI:T    SCI'.XI-.S 

Tn  the  market  place  (.nly  a  motion  ])ic- 
linv  in  color  coidd  adiMjnateK-  record  ihc 
niassini^-  crowd  that  mo\cd  aboni  between 
tile  rows  of  sellers.  (  )ne  i^ronj)  was  biisx 
(lis|)en>inL;  (jnantities  of  s])ices  and  briL^ht 
red  |»ep|)ers;  in  another  section  lro]»ical 
Inn'ts  lay  hea])e(l  in  piles  on  the  i^roiind. 
\  ei^etahle  sellers,  peanut  xcnders.  and  In- 
flian  cloth  merchants  were  doini;  a  tbrix- 
in,i;-  trade.  In  another  ])art  of  tlie  market 
were  ]>iles  (d'  i^reat  cahba.i;-es.  such  as  I  had 
never  hetore  seen,  and  in  the  lish  market 
a  row  of  women  sat  with  baskets  oi  hii^e 
l^olden  carp  for  sale,  while  more  n\  their 
scalv  ])ro(|nce  fla])pe(l  abotit  in  tubs  (see 
Color  Plates  II.  \'II.  IX.  and  Wi  ). 

(  )tl  in  one  corner  of  the  market  s(|n.are 
sat  an  old  medicine  man  with  a  la\«»nt 
ot  hlackened,  i^rease-snicared  old  bones, 
animals'  teeth,  ij^narled  roots,  horns,  and 
shell>.  from  which  he  concocted  bottles  full 
ot  ])otent-lookin^-  fluids  and  powders  -a 
sin'e  cnre  for  all  ills.  May  Allah  i)rotect 
the  users!     (  i^ee  ])a.L;e  \()\.) 

lVo])le,  ])iles  of  ])rodiice,  odors,  more 
])ro(lnce  and  more  ])eople — such  is  a  l\a- 
(lant,^  market  dav,  where  from  2;,ooo  to 
^o.ooo  coimtry  folk  leather  at  the  twice- 
a-week  passar.  On  the  other  days  of  the 
week  markets  are  held  in  other  xilla^es 
of  tlu'  coinitryside. 

The  da\-  foIlowiiiL;"  the  l*ort  (\r  Koek 
market,  I  joined  a  crowd  (»n  its  way  to  the 
famous  weekly  ])assar  at  Pajokoemboeh. 
some  JO-odd  miles  distant,  at  one  time  the 
larj^est  market  in  the  hii^hlands. 

Its  attendance  formerly  was  estimated 
at  ^^o.ooo,  hilt  of  late  it  has  i^ixcn  way 
somewhat  to  ^^^rt  de  Kock. 

After  a  few  days  in  h'(n*t  de  Kock  we 
l>iirchased  seats  in  a  heavy  Ciovernment 
motor  hns  and  nimhled  out  <d*  town  early 
one  niornini;",  hoimd  for  v^iholi^a,  across 
the  island.  We  rattle^l  alon^  the  excel- 
lent  metaled   road   which   wonnd   thronL;h 


the  hills.  (  )\'\  In  tlir  noi-tliea>t  fr«  •in  Ma- 
ra]'i  ami  SiiiL^L^alaiiL:  ro>e  the  \  olcanic  ]  uak 
"I  (  )]>lnr.  ><  >  iiaiiie(l  b\  the  earl\  I  '<  >nn 
L^iioe.  who  ilioULilit  the\-  had  roli^cowrrd 
Solomon's  iamoii>  ^oM  miiie>,  >ince  (jnan- 
tities o|  L:old  Were  loniKl  in  that  ri-ion. 
We  rolled  into  the  tin\  \  illaL^e  of  1 1.  iihI- 
jol.  Mere  was  _\et  another  iiiarkt-i  in  I'ttll 
swinL^',  with  hniidrcds  of  peo]»le  i^atlureil 
ab(  ml. 


'es 


MoxK r.Ns  AKi:  ■rR\i\i:i)  to   ncK 
cocoN  I  IS   I  "ok  Til  i;   \  \Tj\  i:s 

l\arly  tra\elers  retttrninL:-  from  hla^t- 
eiai  tro]»ical  \o\aL;es  once  L;ot  tlieiiisrK cs 
hranded  as  chei-i-ftil  romancers  when  the\- 
iT'lated  tales  about  indolriit  ii:ili\-es  who 
had  traitiecl  nionkexs  to  climb  the  tall  ])alm 
trees  to  pic'k  their  Coconuts;  \ct  when  we 
halted  at  the  xillai^e  of  Kota  Xopan.  in 
the  midst  ol  a  coconut  L^roxi-,  there  was 
l)lent\-  (d  exidence  ( d*  the  xcracitx'  of  the 
stoi'ies.  Sexcral  men  ami  b<  t\  s  wei-e  W(  n"k- 
in^;"  xvith  moid<e\s  c  m  l<  >n^  striiiL^s  <  p.  _•()'•). 

Cdexcr  little  lellows.  tho>e  nionkex  s. 
They  climbed  around  from  ])lace  to  ]>lace 
in  the  I  ronded  tops  of  the  coconut  tret 
and    selected    onl\'    the    ripene<l    coconut 

Some  xva-re  also  xvorkliiL:  in  a  d-w  ka])<>K 
trees.  ])ickin!^-  and  hitiiiL;'  off  the  (hw  ])ods 
ol  ka])ok  (  tree  Cotton  ) .  Asa  xonn^  box- 
jerked  at  the  1<  •nj^-cord  tie(l  to  his  nionkex 's 
collar  and  cajoled  the  little  sandx-  haire^l 
lahorer  to  keep  him  biisx .  1  made  s(tnie 
snai)shots  to  ])ro\-e  the  tale. 

Alter  more  than  txvo  and  a  half  dax  s' 
traxel,  with  ni^ht  stops  at  ( 'lox cnimenl 
resthonses,  xx'e  dropjx-d  down  from  the 
l)lateau  to  Siholj^a,  on  the  T.ax  of  Tapa- 
noeli.  (  )tirs  was  one  (d'  the  last  Iohl;  ]»as- 
sen,L;-er  trips  on  the  heax w  low  speed 
tiaicks,  lor  excn  as  x\e  roare<l  into  town 
the  (Htx'ernment  xvas  receixiiiL;  a  tleet  of 
swilt,  new  i)asseni_:er  btisses. 

Siholi^a.  bac'ked  bx  ^feeii  nioiintaiiis  an<l 
lacini^"  the  coral  strand  x\aslie(l  bx  the 
wax'es  of  the  Indian  (  )cean.  xxas  the  oM 
Ta])anoi'li,  xvhicli  (»iice  scrxc'l.  as  (lid  lien- 
koelen,  as  an  earlx'  tradini^  ])ost  for  the 
iiritish.  To-day  it  is  a  slee])\  .  s])rax\lim4- 
toxvn,  with  onix-  a  moderate  aniotint  of 
loreiL^ii   enter]»rise   and   exjxnl    Ira^le. 

W'e  I(dt  Sihol^a  on  one  oi  the  comfort- 
ahle,  tii'W  passenger  busses,  on  the  roa(| 
that  sxvtiiiL:  abrti])tl\-  eastward  oxi-r  the 
hills   and   across   the    island.      As   the   car 
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Photograph  by  David  J.  Martin 
YOUNG   SUMATRA   APPRECIATES  A   JOKE 


BOYS   AND   ME:n    I^LOCK   AROUND   THE   PEANUT   SEI.LER 


Photograph  from  VV.  Robert  Moore 
BASKET   MAKERS    PLY   THEIR  TRADE   AT  PAJOKOEMBOEH 
Considerable  skill  in  designing  is  shown  bv  these  rraffcr«««   «u 

pers,  but  intricatf  baLoo  panelsXV' hLT^Sof  ^^^^  ^,f^'  '"- 


Photographs  by  VV.  Robert  Moore 

OI.D    MEN   AT   BALIGE   RECAI.!.   PRIMITIVE   DAYS 

It  is  only  in  the  last  15  or  20  years  that  the  Bataks  of  this  region  have  been  in  touch  with  civ- 
ilization (see  text,  page  210).    The  peculiar  expression  of  the  mouths  is  due  to  filed  teeth. 


r 
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rilK  XATIOXAI,  GKOGRAPIIIC  MACA/^IXlC 


■•    — .        z"^. 


riiutograph  by  David  T.  Martin 


V(JUXG    SUMATRA    APrRIlCIATl-S    A    JOKI- 


Pliotograpli  fr..ni  \V.  Kol.cit  Mcuic 

'''■'^'•^'•■''  •^■•\i<i:ks  n.v  Tiii-iR  TRADi;  at  i-ajokokmhokm 

t  "i]>3dtTal>]c  skill  in  (U'sii-nino   is  shown  l>v  flux*.  ,.t...Ct  .,,  i 


AMOXO  THE  IIII.L  TRini-S  OF  .^L'MATRA 


:J0. 


BOYS    AND    MKN    FLOCK    AROUND    TlIi;    TKAXUT    SKMJ-.R 


Pliotograplis  1»y  W.  Kolicrt  Mo'mc 

oij)  :\rKx  AT  p.ATj(;i:  ri-catj.  i»rimitivi:  days 

It  is  only  in  the  last  15  or  20  years  that  the  l>ataks  of  this  region  have  hten  in  touch  with  civ- 
ilization (see  text,  page  Jio).    The  peculiar  expression  of  the  ni<»ulhs  is  due  tu  tiled  teeth. 
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Photograph  by  W.  Robert  Moore 
NATURE   PR0VIDE:S   AN   EXCI^LLIvNT   IvABOR-SAV^R   IN    SUMATRA 

Easy-going  natives  outdo  the  clever  traveler  of  fiction  who  flings  sticks  at  climbing  apes 
to  draw  a  return  fire  of  edible  fruits.  When  the  Sumatran  needs  coconuts  or  kapok,  he  simply 
sends  a  trained  monkey  up  a  tree  for  a  supply,  directing  the  little  picker  by  calls  and  by  cunning 
tugs  on  the  long  leash  attached  to  his  collar  (see  text,  page  203,  and  Color  Plate  XII). 


climbed  the  steep  zigzagging  motor  road, 
v^hich  makes  more  than  600  curves  within 
20  miles,  v^e  had  many  panoramic  glimpses 
of  the  palm-girt  Bay  of  Tapanoeli,  where 
scores  of  white-sailed  fishing  boats  were 
running  before  the  fresh  Indian  monsoon. 

ONCE  HOSTII.E  BATAKS   HAVE  UNDERGONE 

A   GREAT  CHANGE 

In  the  National  Library  at  Bangkok, 
Siam,  I  once  found  a  fine  leather-bound 
history  of  Sumatra  which  bore  the  pub- 
lication date  of  1811.  It  was  written  by 
a  man  who  then  best  knew  the  Tapanoeli 
district.  He  gave  many  descriptions  of  the 
people,  which  for  accuracy  might  almost 
be  current  reading  to-day;  but  while  he 
described  the  Bataks  he  gave  little  infor- 
mation about  the  interior  of  their  coun- 
try. His  map  showed  long  ranges  of  hills 
through  the  Toba  Lake  region,  although 
he  mentioned  the  rumored  story  of  a  great 
mountain  lake  which  had  never  been  seen 
by  any  except  the  Batak  tribes. 

It  was,  in  fact,  not  until  1863  that  a 
Dutchman,  Dr.  A.  Neubronner  van  der 
Tuuk,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  lake, 
which  was  held  sacred  by  the  natives,  but 
he  was  forced  to  turn  back  immediately 
on  account  of  the  threatening  attitude  of 
the  Bataks.  An  earlier  party,  composed 
of  three  Americans  and  two  Frenchmen, 
had  been  murdered  on  the  way. 

To-day,  thanks  to  efforts  of  the  Dutch 
Government  and  the  missionaries,  the  trip 
to  Toba  Lake  and  its  surrounding  terri- 
tory can  be  made  in  perfect  safety.  In 
the  last  50  years  the  Bataks  have  under- 
gone a  great  change.  They  are  no  longer 
hostile  to  the  white  man  and  they  have 
long  since  ceased  the  practice  of  the  cere- 
monial eating  (a  fine  distinction  from  can- 
nibalism) of  their  elderly  relatives  and 
their  enemies.  They  are  now  a  peaceful 
agricultural  and  pastoral  people. 

We  crossed  long  stretches  of  unculti- 
vated, rolling  plateau,  which  greatly  re- 
sembled a  bracken-covered  English  moor- 
land. Then  of  a  sudden  we  topped  a  rise 
in  the  road,  and  several  hundred  feet  below 
lay  green,  terraced  rice  fields  bordering 
the  cobalt-blue  waters  of  gigantic  Toba. 
The  magnificent  view  reminded  me  of 
Lake  Titicaca,  surrounded  by  the  terraced 
fields  of  the  Incas,  in  the  high  Andes. 

Our  bus  rushed  down  the  sharply  in- 


Photograph  by  W.  Robert  Moore 

EVERY   MAN    HIS    OWN    COFFEE-GROWER 

Most  of  the  homes  in  the  Padang  Highlands 
have  their  small  gardens  with  a  few  trees  of 
the  best  varieties.  The  natives  make  a  drink 
from  the  dried  leaves  as  well  as  from  the 
roasted  berries. 
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Photograph  hy  W.  Robert  Moore 
NATURIv    I'ROVIDI'S    AX    KXCKIJ.KXT    I.AHOR-SAVKR    IX    SUMATRA 

Kasy-goinij^  natives  outdo  the  clever  traveler  of  fiction  who  rtini's  .sticks  at  clinihins  apes 
t(»  draw  a  return  lire  of  edible  fruits.  When  the  Suniatran  needs  coconuts  or  kapok,  he  sini])ly 
sends  a  trained  monkey  up  a  tree  for  a  supply,  directing  the  little  picker  hy  calls  and  hy  cunning 
tugs  on  the  long  leash  attached  to  his  collar  (see  text,  page  203,  and  Color  Plate  XII). 


AMOXr,  Tin-    IIII.L  TRICKS  OK  SUMATRA 
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climhcd  tlie  stvvp  y.\'^y.:v^i:,hv^  motor  road, 
which  makes  more  tiian  Ooo  ciirvi*s  within 
20  miles,  we  had  many  panoramic  i;limj)ses 
of  the  ])alm-.<4irt  liay  of  Tapanoeli.  where 
scores  oi  white-sailed  fishin.i^  hoats  were 
rimnin<,^  before  the  fresh  Indian  monsoon. 

OXCK    IIOSTILK   RATAKS    IIAVIC   UXDI-RGOXIv 

A    CRKAT   CIIAXGK 

In  the  National  Library  at  Bangkok, 
Siam,  I  once  fonnd  a  fine  leather-bonnd 
history  of  Sumatra  which  bore  the  pub- 
lication date  of  1811.  It  was  written  by 
a  man  who  then  best  knew  the  Tapanoeli 
district.  He  .G:ave  many  descri])tions  of  the 
peo])le,  which  for  accuracy  mi^ht  almost 
be  current  readini,^  to-day;  but  while  he 
descriljcd  the  Bataks  he  gave  little  infor- 
mation al)out  the  interior  of  their  coun- 
try. His  ma])  sliowed  loni^^  rani^es  of  hills 
throuj^di  the  Tol)a  Lake  region,  although 
lie  mentioned  tlie  rumored  storvof  a  irreat 
mountain  lake  which  had  never  been  seen 
by  any  exce])t  the  Batak  tribes. 

It  was,  in  fact,  not  until  1863  that  a 
Dutchman,  Dr.  A.  Netibronner  van  der 
Tuuk,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  lake, 
which  was  held  sacred  by  the  natives,  but 
he  was  forced  to  turn  back  immediately 
on  account  of  the  threatening  attitude  of 
the  Bataks.  An  earlier  ])arty,  com])ose(l 
of  three  Americans  and  two  Frenchmen, 
had  been  murdered  on  the  way. 

To-day.  thanks  to  efforts  of  the  Dtitch 
Government  and  the  missionaries,  the  tri]) 
to  Toba  Lake  and  its  surrounding  terri- 
tory can  be  made  in  ])erfect  safety.  In 
the  last  so  vears  the  P>ataks  have  under- 
gone  a  great  change.  '^I'hey  are  no  longer 
hostile  to  the  white  man  and  they  have 
long  since  ceased  the  ])ractice  of  the  cere- 
monial eating  (a  fine  distinction  from  can- 
nibalism) of  their  elderly  relatives  and 
their  enemies.  They  are  now  a  peaceful 
agricultural  and  pastoral  people. 

We  crossed  long  stretches  of  unctilti- 
vated.  rolling  j^lateau,  which  greatly  re- 
sembled a  bracken-covered  English  moor- 
land. Then  of  a  sudden  we  topped  a  rise 
in  the  road,  and  several  hundred  feet  below 
lay  green,  terraced  rice  fields  bordering 
the  cobalt-blue  waters  of  gigantic  Toba. 
The  magnificent  view  renn'nded  me  of 
T^ake  Titicaca,  surrounded  by  the  terraced 
ficdds  of  the  Incas,  in  the  high  Andes. 

Oin-  bus  rushed  down  the  sharply  in- 


I'lioto^Mapli  l)y  W.  I\.)licrt  M<>«»rc 

TAT.RV    MAX    HIS    OWX    COI- 1*  KK-C.RoWKR 

Most  of  the  homes  in  the  Padani:  Highlands 
have  their  small  ,uarden>  with  a  few  irecN  of 
the  hest  varieties.  The  native>  make  a  driiik 
from  the  dried  leaves  as  well  as  from  the 
roasted  herries. 
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SIBAJAK    VOI.CANO    PRESENTS   DIFFICULTIES   TO   THE    PHOTOGRAPHER 

Clouds  of  sulphur  fumes  prove  that  the  giant  is  merely  dozing.    The  author  worked  thus  for 

two  hours  in  the  crater  (see  text,  page  219). 


Photograph  from  Fredericka  Breeder 
GRACEFUL   BOATS   PLY  THE   WATERS   OF   LAKE   SINGKARAK 

Built  like  canoes,  with  outriggers  for  rough  sailing,  these  slender  craft  are  capable  of  remark- 
able speed.     The  scene  has  the  charm  of  Switzerland  under  tropic  skies. 


Photographs  by  W.  Robert  Moore 

BATAKS   OFTEN   ADORN   THEIR   HOUSES   WITH    CARVING 

Elaborate  designs  cut  with  primitive  tools  and  painted  red  and  black  completely  cover  the 
outside  walls  of  this  building.  The  work  shows  remarkable  detail,  though  it  is  somewhat  in- 
ferior to  that  done  by  the  Menangkabaus  (see  text,  page  219).  The  girls  in  the  middle  fore- 
ground are  working  at  a  loom. 


Photograph  by  Raymond  L.  Archer 

r 

FOR   fashion's   SAKE   THE   BATAK   ENDURES   TORTURE 

It  is  still  the  custom  for  young  men  and  women  of  the  tribes  near  Toba  Lake  to  have  their 
teeth  chipped  off,  often  to  the  level  of  the  gums  (see  text,  page  219).  With  equipment  consisting 
of  a  mallet,  chisels,  files,  and  a  saw  made  by  notching  a  steel  clock  spring,  the  ''dentist"  performs 
the  operation  for  a  few  cents. 
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SIBAJAK    VOTXAXC)    PRKSKNTS    DI  I- I-ICULTIKS    TO    TIIK    PIIOTOGRAniKR 
CT(jikI^  (.1   hulpliur  funics  prove  that  the  .uiant  is  merely  floziiiL^.     The  author  worked  thus   for 


two  hours  in  tlie  crater  (see  text,  page  219). 


fP!>f(^ 


Photographs  hy  \V.  Robert  Moore 

BATAKS    OI-TKN    ADORN    Til  KIR    IIOUSKS    WITH    CARVING 

Klahorate  (lesiL;ns  cut  with  primitive  tools  and  painted  red  and  hlack  completely  cover  the 
outside  walls  of  this  l)uildin.c:.  The  work  shows  remarkahle  detail,  thou.yh  it  is  somewhat  in- 
ferior to  that  done  hy  the  Menangkabaus  (see  text,  page  219).  The  girls  in  the  middle  fore- 
ground are  working  at  a  loom. 
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lMiotoinrai»h  fnmi  !•  rcih  i  iik.i  lipa.ur 

GRACIU'UI.    BOATS    PIA'    TllK    WATl-RS    OF    LAKl-    SINGKARAK 

Din'lt  like  canoes,  with  outriggers  for  rough  sailing,  these  slender  craft  are  capable  <if  remark- 
able speed.     The  scene  has  the  charm  of   Switzerland  under  tropic  skies. 


Ph<jtograi>h  liy  KayiiKiiuI  I,.  Anhcr 

1-OR    1'ASIIION's    SAKK    Till-    BATAK    KNDURl'.S    TURTlRi: 

It  IS  still  the  custom  for  young  men  and  women  of  the  tribes  near  Toba  T,ake  tn  have  thrir 
teeth  chipped  off,  often  to  the  level  of  the  gums  (see  text,  page  J19).  With  eciin'pnu'iit  consisting 
of  a  mallet,  chisels,  fdes,  and  a  saw  made  by  notching  a  steel  clock  spring,  the  "dentist"'  performs 
the  operation  for  a  few  cents. 
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clined  trail  and  drew  up  at  the  village  of 
Balige. 

Lake  Toba,  at  an  elevation  of  2,900  feet 
above  sea' level,  covers  an  area  of  about 
780  square  miles.  It  is  encircled  by  high 
table-lands  and  mountains,  with  the  in- 
habited island  of  Samosir,  some  27  miles 
long  and  13  miles  wide,  rising  out  of  the 
center  (see,  also,  page  220). 

Balige  is  a  village  of  Toba  Bataks  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  lake.  It  is  a  collec- 
tion of  strangely  carv^ed  wood  and  bamboo 
houses  built  around  a  large  market  square. 
We  found  a  group  of  dark-skinned  Ba- 
tak  men  squatting  in  the  shade  of  the  long, 
covered  stalls,  while  the  women  bartered 
over  their  vegetables.  Some  of  the  wrin- 
kled veterans  had,  no  doubt,  tasted  the 
flesh  of  their  fathers  or  enemies,  partly 
cooked  with  a  dash  of  lemon,  as  that  is  the 
way  I  am  told  they  ate  it.  Certainly,  sev- 
eral of  them  looked  equal  to  it. 

The  eating  of  the  aged  is  thought  to 
have  been  based  on  a  vague  conception 
of  immortality.  The  aged  man's  body 
would  thus  become  part  of  the  strong 
brown  bodies  around  him,  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  wise  and  experienced  would  also  be 
passed  on  to  their  successors,  while  the 
fallen  warriors  would  give  of  their  strength 
and  bravery.  Apparently,  then,  both  the 
eaten  and  the  eaters — except,  of  course, 
the  unfortunate  enemy  or  captive — seem 
to  have  favored  the  arrangement  in  most 
cases. 

DOG  MEAT  IS  IN  GREAT  DEMAND 

Dog  meat  finds  a  popular  sale  in  the 
bazaars,  to  satisfy  the  queer  appetites  of 
the  Bataks,  and  on  all  large  market  days  the 
meat  stalls  are  heaped  with  both  the  cooked 
and  raw  flesh.  But  we  missed  the  large 
weekly  passar,  so  I  saw  none  of  it  at 
Balige.  Several  Fidos  were  wandering 
happily  about  and  seemed  to  be  in  no 
immediate  danger  of  their  lives. 

"You  know,  the  Bataks  also  have  their 
pets,"  said  a  missionary  lady,  when  I 
humorously  pointed  out  the  apparent 
inconsistency. 

There  are  several  tribes  of  Bataks  in 
the  regions  surrounding  Toba,  and  the 
customs  and  dress  vary  according  to  the 
tribe.  Some  of  the  Bataks  have  fc^n  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  others  have  become 
nominally  Mohammedans,  yet  a  majority 


of  them  still  cling  to  their  ancient  religious 
beliefs  and  animistic  practices. 

From  Balige  we  climbed  to  the  uplands 
again  and  later  dropped  down  between 
flooded  rice  terraces  to  Perapat,  a  delight- 
ful health  resort,  located  on  a  long  spit 
of  land  extending  out  into  Toba.  The 
view  from  the  near-by  mountains,  show- 
ing the  rice  terraces  in  the  foreground,  the 
red  cottage  roofs  dotting  the  green  head- 
land jutting  into  the  intense  blue  waters, 
and  the  purple-tinged  cliffs  of  Samosir 
Island  rising  in  the  distance,  cannot  be 
surpassed  for  beauty  in  any  land  (see 
Color  Plate  IV). 

With  the  cool,  temperate  climate,  the 
advantages  of  fresh -water  bathing,  ca- 
noe sailing,  and  luscious  strawberries  and 
cream But  you  must  visit  Perapat. 

On  the  shore  of  the  lake  I  found  some 
Batak  fishermen  hanging  their  drag-nets 
out  to  dry  after  catching  a  supply  of 
golden  carp,  such  as  those  on  sale  in  the 
Fort  de  Kock  market  (see  Color  Plates 
XIV  and  XVI).  Both  Sumatra  and  Java 
seem  to  have  an  abundance  of  these  golden 
fish. 

At  some  of  the  homes  women  were 
knotting  new  fishnets  or  were  weaving 
scarfs  and  sarongs  on  primitive  looms 
(see  Color  Plate  XIV). 

From  Perapat  we  motored  to  Pematang 
Siantar,  the  center  of  many  large  tea  and 
rubber  plantations,  and  then  curved  back 
again  past  the  upper  end  of  Toba,  skirt- 
ing the  tiny  village  of  Haranggaol,  and 
sped  on  to  Brastagi,  on  the  Karo  Plateau. 

We  arrived  on  a  Saturday  forenoon. 
Again  it  was  market  day !  Thousands  of 
Karo  Bataks  thronged  the  passar,  purchas- 
ing vegetables,  spices,  fruits,  and  cloths. 
The  colors  of  the  Bataks  are  not  so  vivid 
as  those  in  the  Padang  Highlands,  most 
of  the  costumes  being  indigo-dyed  home- 
spuns. Instead  of  the  brilliant  scarfs  of 
the  Menangkabau  women,  the  Karo  Ba- 
taks wear  peculiarly  folded  turbans  which 
resemble  thick  blue  pillows  (see  Color 
Plates  III  and  V).  Some  of  the  women, 
however,  wear  bright  purple  and  blue 
blouses  of  figured  silk ;  so  even  in  a  Batak 
bazaar  there  is  plenty  of  color  to  record, 
if  only  one  can  get  it. 

But  never  have  I  seen  people  more 
mercenary  than  those  in  the  Brastagi  mar- 
ket.    Everyone  wanted  from  one  to  five 
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GAILY  CLAD  WOMEN  BRING  THEIR  FARM  PRODUCE  TO  MARKET 

On  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  all  roads  to  Fort  de  Kock  are  bright  with  crowds  of  feminine 
traders  trudging  along  with  baskets  of  fruits  and  vegetables  on  their  heads.  Despite  their  finery 
they  are  exceedingly  shy,  and  considerable  persuasion  is  necessary  to  induce  them  to  pose  for 
pictures. 
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clinc-fl  trail  nnd  drew  u])  at  tlu*  villa.i^c  of 
iiali.i^c. 

I,akc-  Toha,  al  an  clrvatinn  n\  j,(joo  feet 
al>()\L'  sea  U*\i'l.  covers  an  area  of  al)out 
^No  s(juare  miles.  It  is  encircled  hy  liii^h 
talile-l.ands  and  nionntains.  with  the  in- 
liahited  islan(l  of  Saniosir,  some  Jj  miles 
loni^"  anrl  i^:;  nnles  wide,  risin.i,^  out  of  the 
center  (  see,  also.  ])a.^e  JJOj. 

P*ali.L;('  is  a  xilla^c  of  Toha  l>ataks  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  lake.  It  is  a  collec- 
tion ol  stranj^ely  carved  wood  ruid  hamhoo 
houses  huilt  arcaind  a  l.ari^e  market  S(juare. 
We  lound  a  .i^roup  of  dark-skinned  l>a- 
tak  men  s(juattin,i^  in  the  shade  of  the  lonl^^ 
co\(*red  stalls,  while  the  women  hartered 
o\'er  their  \-e<4C'tal)les.  J^ome  of  the  wrin- 
kled veterans  had,  no  d(»ul)t.  tasted  the 
llesh  ol  their  fathers  or  enenu'es.  ])artlv 
cooked  with  a  dash  of  lemon,  as  that  is  the 
way  I  am  told  thev  ate  it.  Certainlv,  scv- 
eral  of  them  looked  equal  to  it. 

The  eatini^  of  the  ai^a-d  is  thou.i^ht  to 
ha\-e  heen  hased  on  .a  vai^ue  conce])tion 
of  immort.ality.  The  iv^vd  man's  hodv 
would  thus  hecome  ])art  of  the  stron,<^^ 
hrown  hodies  around  lu'm.  .and  the  wisdom 
ol  the  wise  and  ex])erienced  would  also  he 
])assed  on  to  their  successors,  while  the 
lallen  warriors  would  i-ive  of  their  strcnirth 
and  hravery.  A])])arently,  then,  hoth  tlie 
eaten  and  the  eaters — except,  of  course, 
the  untortunate  enemv  or  ca])tive — seem 
to  have  favored  the  arrani^ement  in  most 
cases. 

DOC    MKAT   IS   IX   C.RKAT  DKMAXl) 

Doer  meat  finds  a  ])o])ular  sale  in  the 
ha/aars.  to  satisfy  the  f|ueer  appetites  of 
the  l>ataks,  and  on  all  lari^-e  market  davs  tlie 
meat  stalls  are  heaju'd  with  hoth  the  cooked 
and  raw  flesh.  P)Ut  we  tuissed  the  lari^H' 
weekly  ])assar,  so  T  saw  none  of  it  at 
l>ali.i^e.  vSeveral  I'idos  were  wanderiui^ 
ha])])ily  ahout  and  seemed  to  ])e  in  no 
immediate  dani^er  of  their  lives. 

'*^^)U  know,  the  P>at.aks  .also  liave  their 
l)ets,"  said  .a  nu'ssionary  lady,  when  I 
humorously  i)ointed  out  the  ai)parent 
inconsistency. 

There  are  several  tril)es  of  Pi.at.aks  in 
the  iTi^ions  siu*roundin<^^  'i'oh.a,  .and  tlie 
customs  and  dress  vary  accordini^  to  the 
trihe.  v^ome  of  tlie  ]^>ataks  liave  heen  con- 
verted to  Christi.anity,  others  have  l)ecome 
nomlnall}'  ?^Iohaniniedans,  yet  a  majority 


of  them  still  clini,^  to  their  ancient  religious 
heliefs  .and  .animistic  practices. 

Im'oiii  iialii^e  we  climhed  to  the  uplands 
ai^.ain  .and  hater  dro])ped  down  hetween 
flooded  rice  terraces  to  Pera])at.  a  (lelij^ht- 
ful  he.alth  resort,  located  on  a  long  s])it 
of  Land  extending  out  into  Toha.  The 
\iew  from  the  near-hy  mount.ains,  sliow- 
ing  the  rice  terraces  in  the  foreground,  the 
red  cott.age  roofs  dotting  the  green  head- 
land jutting  into  the  intense  hhic  waters, 
.and  the  ])ur])le-tinged  cliffs  of  v^amosir 
Island  rising  in  the  distance,  cannot  he 
sur])assed  for  heautv  in  anv  land  (sec 
Color  I  Mate  IV). 

With  the  cool,  temperate  climate,  the 
advantages  of  fresh  -  water  h.athing,  ca- 
noe s.ailing,  and  luscious  stniwherries  and 
cream ■     But  you  must  visit   IY'ra])at. 

On  the  shore  of  the  lake  I  found  some 
Inat.ak  fishermen  hanging  their  dragnets 
out  to  dry  after  catching  a  su])ply  of 
golden  carp,  such  as  those  on  sale  in  the 
h^)rt  de  Kock  market  (see  Color  Plates 
XTV  and  X\l).  l^oth  v^umatra  and  Java 
seem  to  have  an  al)undance  of  these  golden 
fish. 

At  some  of  the  homes  women  were 
knotting  new  fishnets  or  were  weaving 
scarfs  and  sarongs  on  prinu'tive  looms 
fsee  Color  Plate  XIV). 

Im-oiii  Pera])at  we  motored  to  Peniatanir 
vSi.ant.ar,  the  center  of  m.any  large  tea  and 
ruhher  i)lantations.  and  then  curved  hack 
ag.ain  ])ast  the  up])er  end  of  To1)a,  skirt- 
ing the  tiny  village  of  Il.ar.anggaol,  and 
s])ed  on  to  l^>rastagi,  on  the  Karo  Plateau. 

W\*  arrived  on  a  v^aturday  forenoon. 
Ag.ain  it  was  market  day!  Thous.ands  of 
K.aro  P>ataks  thronged  the  ])assar,  jmrchas- 
ing  veget.ahles,  spices,  fruits,  and  cloths. 
The  colors  of  the  P.ataks  are  not  so  vivid 
as  those  in  the  Padang  Highlands,  most 
of  the  costumes  heing  indigo-dved  honie- 
sptins.  Instead  of  the  hriili.ant  scarfs  of 
the  Menangkahau  women,  the  Karo  P,a- 
t.aks  wear  peculiarly  folded  turhans  which 
resemhle  thick  hlue  pillows  (see  Color 
Plates  III  and  V).  Some  of  the  women, 
however,  wear  hright  jnu-ple  and  hlue 
hlouses  of  figured  silk:  so  even  in  a  Patak 
ha/aar  there  is  ])lenty  of  c(jlor  to  record, 
it   only  one  can  get  it. 

Put  never  have  I  seen  people  more 
mercenary  than  those  in  the  P>rastagi  mar- 
ket.    Everyone  wanted   from  one  to  five 
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On  Wednesdays  and  .Saturdays  all  roads  to  I\)rt  de  Kock  an*  l)rii!:ht  with  (  rovvds  of  leniinine 
tr.aders  trud^in^  along  with  haskets  of  fruits  and  vei^etahles  on  their  heads.  Desj^ite  their  linery 
they  are  exceedinj;ly  shy,  and  considerahle  persuasion  is  necessary  to  induce  them  to  pose  for 
pictures. 
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SIBAJAK  CONSTANTLY  BREATHES  CLOUDS  OF  STEAM 

Natives  from  Brastagi  near  by  climb  to  the  crater  of  this  volcano  to  collect  pure  sulphur  \vhich 
has  gathered  on  the  rocks  and  in  the  lake  at  the  right.  The  fumes  issuing  from  the  fissures  quickly 
tarnish  every  bit  of  silver  carried  by  visitors. 
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MALAY  BOYS  HAVE  PETS  OF  PRACTICAL  VALUE 

When  the  monkey  playmate  of  these  four  lads  from  Sibolga  grows  up,  he  will  be  trained  to 
pick  coconuts  and  other  high-hanging  tree  products.  Amazing  intelligence  is  shown  by  these  little 
animals ;  they  are  taught  to  gather  only  the  fruits  desired  by  their  masters. 
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SUMATRAN  TOBACCO  IS  GROWN  ON  EXTENSIVE  EUROPEAN-OWNED  ESTATES 

This  plantation,  the  largest  on  the  island,  has  80  great  drying  sheds  such  as  the  one  seen  in 
the  background.  The  proprietors  import  many  Chinese  and  Javanese  laborers  in  addition  to  the 
natives  they  employ. 
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^  THRIFTY  CHINESE  PROSPER  AMONG  THE  TOBACCO  WORKERS 

In  Sumatra  as  elsewhere  in  the  Orient,  laborers  from  China  grow  wealthy  where  natives  can 
earn  only  a  fair  Hvelihood.  They  are  the  canniest  people  of  the  East.  The  man  is  holdmg  the 
large  rack  which  he  uses  to  carry  the  newly  picked  leaves  to  the  drymg  shed. 
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SIHAJAK  CONSTANTL\    BREATHES  CLOUDS  OF  STEAM 

Natives  from  Brastai^n  near  by  climl)  to  the  crater  of  this  volcano  to  collect  pure  sulphur  which 
has  K^athered  on  the  rocks  and  in  the  lake  at  the  rij^ht.  The  fumes  issuing  from  the  hssures  quickly 
tarnish  every  hit  of  silver  carried  by  visitors. 
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MALAY  HOYS  HAVE  PETS  OF  PRACTICAL  VALUE 

When  the  monkey  j^layniate  of  tiiese  four  lads  from  Sibolga  grows  up,  he  will  be  trained  to 
pi(  k  co(  onuts  and  other  high-hanging  tree  products.  Amazing  intelligence  is  shown  by  these  little 
animals  ;  they  are  taught  to  gather  only  the  fruits  desired  by  their  masters. 
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SUMATRAN  TOBACCO  IS  GROWN  ON  EXTENSIVE  EUROPEAN-OWNED  ESTATES 

This  plantation,  the  largest  on  the  island,  has  cSO  great  drying  sheds  such  as  the  one  seen  in 
the  background.  The  proprietors  import  many  Chinese  and  Javanese  laborers  in  addition  to  the 
natives  they  employ. 
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THRIFTY  CHINESE  PROSPER  AMONG  THE  TOBACC(J  WORKERS 

InSunritn  as  elsewhere  in  the  Orient,  laborers  from  China  grow  wealthy  where  natives  can 
earn  only  a  Wr 'livelihood.  They  are  the  canniest  people  of  the  Kast.  The  man  is  holdmg  the 
large  rack  which  he  uses  to  carry  the  newly  picked  leaves  to  the  drymg  shed. 
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EVEN  THE  FISHWIVES'  WARES  ARE  COLORFUL  AND  ATTRACTIVE 

Goldfish  of  huge  size  are  found  in  lakes  of  Sumatra  One  traveler  describes  a  private  pool  in 
which  gleaming  carp  were  so  numerous  that  birds  alighted  on  their  backs.  These  women  have 
brought  an  early  morning  catch  to  sell  at  Fort  de  Kock. 


guilders  to  pose  for  his  picture.  An  old 
villager,  carrying  a  fine  staff  with  the  typi- 
cal Batak  horse  and  rider  carved  on  it  and 
with  the  top  tufted  with  feathers,  halted 
before  my  camera  while  I  exposed  a  film ; 
but  when  I  handed  him  a  sufficient  tip  he 
sniffed  in  derision  and  handed  it  to  his 
little  grandson  who  accompanied  him. 

In  the  near-by  village  of  Kabandjahe, 
where  I  photographed  some  of  the  finest 
examples  of  multi-gabled  buildings  to  be 
found  in  all  Batak  land,  the  small  boys 
were  extremely  saucy  until  I  let  them  look 
into  the  focusing  screen  of  my  reflex  cam- 
era and  allowed  the  leaders  to  take  a  few 
snaps  themselves.  It  was  a  new  trick  for 
them,  and  their  impudence  melted  imme- 
diately. In  fact,  the  boys  helped  expose 
several  excellent  films  of  a  dozen  shy 
women  at  work  in  the  community  rice- 
pounding  shed. 

GABLED  HOMES  HANDSOMELY  DECORATED 

The  houses  of  Kabandjahe  are  unique 
in  construction.  All  are  raised  on  stilts  a 
few  feet  above  the  ground,  and  the  flar- 
ing sides  are  covered  with  tall  double- 
decked  roofs  of  heavy  thatch.  The  chief 
houses  are  also  crowned  with  several  oddly 
shaped  cupolas.  The  ridgepoles  and  the 
corners  of  the  cupolas  terminate  in  white 
modeled  heads,  which  form  the  mounting 
for  sets  of  horns.  The  number  of  pairs 
of  horns  indicates  the  bullocks  or  buf- 
faloes sacrificed  at  the  building  of  the 
structure  (see  Color  Plate  VI). 

Most  of  the  out-thrust  gables  of  the 
houses  and  cupolas  contain  beautifully  de- 
signed patterns  in  woven  bamboo  painted 
in  various  colors.  The  cupolas  are  fur- 
ther surmounted  by  queer  carved  figures 
exactly  like  that  on  the  staff  of  the  old  man 
in  the  Brastagi  market   (see,  also,  page 

193). . 

Besides  the  great  communal  houses  and 

the  lesser  buildings,  the  villages  contain 
several  gorgeously  carved  and  colored 
dovecotes,  court  buildings,  and  pavilioned 
tombs,  which  are  modeled  after  the  most 
elaborate  cupolas. 

The  women  clung  to  the  shadowed  ve- 
randas or  peeped  from  the  dark  recesses 
of  the  houses  and  would  not  venture  to 
expose  themselves  before  my  "infernal 
black  box.'*  A  number  of  them  wore 
heavy  coiled-silver  earrings.  The  rings  are 


worn  so  that  one  points  forward  and  the 
other  backward,  and  they  are  so  heavy 
that  the  weight  has  to  be  partly  supported 
by  the  corners  of  their  blue  turbans. 

THE  NATIVE  DENTIST  WIELDS  CHISEL 

AND  MALLET 

Practically  all  of  the  Bataks  file  the  teeth 
upon  reaching  maturity.  With  a  great 
many  the  teeth  are  chipped  off  to  the 
level  of  the  gums.  Presumably  the  prac- 
tice enhances  beauty  to  Batak  eyes.  The 
unsightliness  of  the  mouth,  in  Western 
eyes,  is  further  emphasized  by  the  chew- 
ing of  quantities  of  blood-red  betel  nut. 

In  the  open  market  places  the  native 
dentist  does  his  work,  with  the  patient 
lying  at  full  length  on  his  back  on  the 
ground.  A  mallet  and  chisels,  a  file,  and 
a  small  saw  are  his  implements ;  with  these 
he  chips  and  files  the  teeth  down.  But 
what  excruciating  pain  the  victim  must 
endure !  The  teeth  are  shortened  for  only 
a  few  cents  each  (see  page  209). 

Notching  the  skyline  in  several  direc- 
tions from  Brastagi  are  active  volcanoes. 
Smoldering  Sibajak  is  the  nearest.  So 
one  morning,  accompanied  by  a  young 
guide,  we  shouldered  our  heavy  cameras 
and  climbed  up  the  most  direct,  though 
tortuous,  trail  to  the  smoking  crater. 
The  jagged  hollow  in  the  mountain  top 
was  full  of  hissing,  sulphur-encrusted  fu- 
maroles,  boiling  mud  pots,  and  in  the  bot- 
tom was  cupped  a  warm,  milky  sulphur 
lake.  While  we  worked  in  the  crater,  pho- 
tographing the  fumaroles  as  they  ejected 
whistling  steam,  all  the  metal  work  on  our 
cameras  and  the  silver  coins  in  our  pock- 
ets became  badly  tarnished  by  the  pungent 
vapors.  Several  natives  were  collecting 
bags  of  sulphur  and  carrying  them  down 
to  the  plains  to  sell  (see  page  208). 

The  next  day  we  obtained  motor  trans- 
port and  hurried  down  45  miles  from  the 
invigorating  climate  that  we  had  been  ex- 
periencing at  the  4,700-foot  altitude  of  the 
Karo  Plateau,  through  acres  of  rubber, 
oil-palm,  and  tobacco  estates,  to  the  low, 
hot  plain,  and  arrived  perspiring  in  sultry 
Medan. 

Many  planters,  in  the  great  rubber 
boom,  cut  down  their  oil-palm  groves  and 
planted  rubber  trees.  The  plains  surround- 
ing Medan,  however,  have  been  most 
noted  for  their  tobacco  plantations.    The 
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L:uil<lrr>  to  po-^r  imi*  Li>  ]»ii-iiin-.  An  oM 
\ill:iL:r!\  i-;irryiii-  a  tiiir  >t:iiV  with  llu-  tvj»i- 
cal  r.aiak  lior>r  an<l  ri«l«T  car\««I  ••ii  it  :m«I 
with  the  top  iiii'tr<l  with  ft-allur-.  hallr»l 
!•<  loi*'  iii\  raiiirra  wliiit*  1  expo>r«l  a  tKiii : 
l»iit  ulhii  I  liaihlr.l  Inni  a  Mittioirnt  tip  hr 
MiitU'l  ill  (1(  ri-i.»n  aii«l  Iiaii'lr.I  it  t«»  lii- 
little  L:ran«Noii  who  accoin]»anii«l  him. 

In  tin-  luar-hy  villaLii*  oi*  l\ahaii«liali«-. 
wluTc  I  plioto!L;raph(<l  sMint-  of  thr  Inu-^i 
(•.\aiii]>l<>  Ml'  iiinlti-i;al)lr«l  l»!iiMiTi->  to  Ik- 
loiiiKJ  in  all  lialak  laii'l,  th<-  >n'all  l»o\^ 
were  fMrtiiuly  >aucy  until  1  Kt  ilirni  l«»«.k 
into  till-  locn^in^;"  >cn-«-n  ••!'  mv  rrtlrx  I'ani- 
rra  aii'l  allowed  the  IradiT^  to  tak«-  a  fr\v 
•-naps  ih(  in^cKes.  It  ua^  a  nrw  tri^-k  for 
tlu'in.  aixl  their  iinj»n«lence  nieited  iiniiii:- 
<liat<l\.  In  tart,  the  1mi\^  helped  r\]Hi'sf 
several  excellent  lilni^  oi  a  do/rii  sliv 
Women  at  work  in  the  conimtinily  rice- 
p<  •nii'liiiL^  sIhmL 

C.AI'.IJ.I)    Mo\||  -    llAM)>o\I|J.N     nr.eoK  \Ti:i) 

The  honses  oi  ixahandjahe  are  unii|iie 
111  eoii-irnelion.  All  art-  rai-ed  •  »n  -•tih'^  a 
i< w  i((t  aho\e  tlie  i^round.  and  the  tlar- 
iiiLi  ^i<K'S  ^it'e  covered  with  tall  d»»nMr- 
derked  roo|>  oi  liea\  \  thateh.  The  rhN-r 
h<  •n>es  are  aKo  «/r«  ►wned  with  ^t-veral  •►•;.,;, 
>lia]H<l  cupolas.  The  rid^epojt-^  atid  tlu- 
roriK  T>  oi  the  cupolas  terminate  in  while 
mo(lel((I  head<.  wliieh  lorm  the  monntiiv^ 
lor  sets  oi  liorn^.  The  ntnnher  or  pair> 
oi  horn>  indicates  the  hnlloi-k-.  i»r  l»tif- 
laloe>  sacrilice<l  at  the  httildiiiL;  **i  tlu- 
>tnn  tnre  i  see  ('olor  I  Mate  \  1  ). 

Mo-t  oi  the  <int-thrti^t  i^ahles  of  tin- 
lionso  and  cn]>olas  contain  heatilinillv  dr- 
siL^ned  patterns  in  woven  ])amhoo  painted 
in  \arions  colors.  The  ctipoja-s  are  itir- 
tlur  siiniiMnntt  d  h\'  «pieer  car\<-d  i*!i:iire'. 
exact  1\  like  that  on  tin-  >latVof  the  old  luaii 
in    the    lirasta^i   market    i  >ec.   aNo.   i»ai;i: 

Iiesi(]c>  ilir  i^reat  coniimmal  hoti-i  -.  and 
the  lesser  hiiildiiiL:'^.  tlu-  \  illa'^e^  Contain 
several  L^oi'^t  oiisK  car\ed  atid  cokin-d 
(lo\(rotes.  Court  hnildiir^s.  atid  pa\  ilioned 
toinhs.  whieh  are  niodehd  aller  the  nio-^i 
(I.-iIm  »rate  cii]  >oIas. 

The  Women  clniiL!  to  the  shadow<-d  \e- 
rainla^  or  pee]»ed  1  roni  tin-  dark  n-ce-^^e'* 
ot  the  h.»n-e>;  and  wonid  not  \entnre  lo 
expose  themselves  hefore  m\  "infernal 
hlack  hox."  A  nnmher  of  tb«  in  wop- 
heaw  C'.»iled  silver  earrini;-.  'I'he  rin'»>  are 


W'-rn  -"  •  I'.al  oni  ]"'inl-  l<'i"ward  and  the 
«'t!.«r  Iiai'kw.ar^k  :i!.'i  tliex  .-trr  •>.  •  1iea\\ 
iha!  tlje  u«-ii:]i!  I. a-  p»  1h  j.ai'tK  -npporn  d 
I»\  i!a- i-ornv  rs  1,1  thi  ir  hliie  tnrhaii-. 

«  n  :.    X  A'i  I\  J.    IM:xT1-T    W  I  1.!.1»-    I    I  I  1-!   I. 

AM)  M  \i.ij:r 

Tract ica]]_\  all  of  ilir  jlatalxs  file  ilie  tedh 
ii]»«n  reacljini:  nialnrit\.  W  nh  a  'jrt  ,ii 
mat  **'«-  te<-tli  are  c-liip]Md  m!i  t*.  the 
le\ei  III  ihe  ;L:tnn^.  \*Vi  -niiiaM\  ilie  ]>rac- 
lici"  enhances  heatitx  !••  I'.aiak  exe^.  The 
iin^ii:hl]iih --  oi  the  nioulli.  in  Wr-^im. 
r\e>,  i>  inrilier  eni]  tlia-i/ed  h\-  the  cliew- 

Ui'J^       '  -'Ulesol    1»].  •<  m]    Ted    hi  hi    lint. 

*  e  o]K-n  tnark<t  ]']ae<-s  the  native 
di'nll>l  doe^  hi>  w.tTi^.  with  tin-  paluiit 
lvin'4'  al  fnl]  ]ent:lh  <»n  liis  liack  on  the 
;ri-,,|j.,d.  A  nial]<'t  and  chwe]-.  a  lile.  ;ind 
a  •^n'all  ^-aw  ;ire  his  ini]  »lenieiit  -  :  w  it  li  tlu  st- 
he  •  ■  s  an«l  h]e>  the  teeth  (l<>\\n.  Ihit 
'..'  ■  excriiciatim^'  ]>ain  the  \ictiiii  iim>i 
endm'e  I     'I  !h'  le<-l]i  are  short (iie(l  1  mt  .  iiiK 

a    lew  C«-n!S  eacll     <  >ee   ]^:['^r    _'<•')). 

\«i^..,:i'^  tlie  s]^\]i]u-  in  ^e\<r;il  direc- 
ijiiii^  ir««ni  r»rastaL:i  are  aetue  \  <  .le;niot>. 
Snioji'  -^  .^ihaiak  i-  the  luare-t.  .^o 
one  iMornnii^.  ace.  ini] -anK  d  h\'  a  \oiin-j 
i:nidi-.  we  shotiMered  onr  lieavw  cinieriis 
'  '"-I'lied  n]>  tlie  nio-t  diiret,  tlion-h 
loriii'iii^.  trriil  lo  tlie  sniokniL:  cr;it<  r. 
'I  111-  iai:'.4ed  hollow  in  tlie  motmt.-iiii  top 
was  fitll  of  hissing.  sul]tlinr  eiieni-t<  d  in 
-ok-^.  Iioilin;;'  mnd  ]>ots.  and  in  the  l".i 
loni  wa>  ctij'ped  a  warm,  milkv  snl]>linr 
lake.  \\  hile  we  Work' '1  Ml  the  ei"at<r,  ]>lio- 
!o'^»-"' -^  'V'^"  the  nnnarok  N  a^  tliev  ejt  etnl 
V. '  "  •  ^  •-l<-am.  all  llif  n'ei;il  w  <  ii-k  <  .11  .  Mir 
cani«ra>  and  tin-  ^iKer  coin-^  in  ..nr  jioels 
ei^  liei-anie  lia«11\  tarin-h(  d  hv  the  ]'iniL:riit 

,-„,... »-^_        Several     natives     were     Collect  111'^ 

|»a-^^  iif  ^ti]]thnr  and  carrv  in-  thmi  d'»v\ii 
t«»  the  plains  to  sell   ( -<  e  jiai^c  JoS  ) . 

The  ii«-xt  dav  we  oht;nn«'l  iiiotMr  tr:in- 
P'»n  and  htn'ri<<l  down  .|5  niiii-  irom  the 
■  ''joralini:' ch'mat«-  that  wi  h:id  h'tn  (  \ 
|M-ri«-ncinv' at  the  .4."<  M »  i.m.i  .-iltitndioi  the 
Ixaro  I'latean.  throir^h  acrc^  <.!  rnhhci". 
oi!-iiaj!n.  atid  tohnccM  e-i:itfs.  to  the  low. 
Itoi  plain,  and  arrived  ]ier-].iriiiL;  in  Miltrv 
.\!«  dan. 

Ahanv     planter-,    in    the    'jfeat     iiihhei- 
hiiLin.  ent  down  iheir  oiljinlm  L^r«>ve-  aipl 
t»1anl«-d  rnhKer  tr<-eN.    The  ]  .lains  snrr«  •nnd 
in*^     Medan.    how<-\er.    have    keen     nio-^t 
n^lcd  for  iheir  lohaccu  ]ilantation-.     'iTe 
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LABORERS   ON    THE   TEA   PI.ANTATIONS   ARE    MOSTI.Y    WOMEN 
In  enormous  hampers  these  workers  carry  to  the  packing  houses  the  product  of  their  day's  toil. 


'<   / 


largest  and  oldest  tobacco  company  an- 
nually ships  to  Europe  more  than  500  tons 
of  the  best  quality  Deli  leaves,  which  are 
widely  used  as  wrappers  in  cigar-making. 
This  company  employs  some  40,000  Java- 
nese, Tamil,  and  Chinese  men  and  women 
laborers,  who  are  supervised  by  a  large 
staff  of  foreign  managers. 

GOLD  SEAL  WORKS   MAGIC 

Back  in  Arnhemia,  at  the  Jast  ..village 
of  the  Bataks,  I  spent  our  last  morning 
trying  to  make  a  few  more  autochromes 
of  the  Batak  women.  The  village  head- 
man agreed  that  we  might  make  photo- 
graphs, but  we  could  get  no  one  to  pose. 
We  pleaded  with  him,  but  seemed  to  ac- 
complish nothing.     At  last,  with  a  new 


idea  born  of  despair,  my  companion,  who 
was  carrying  on  the  conversation  in  Malay, 
asked  me  if  I  had  a  letter  or  anything 
that  I  could  show  the  headman.  I  drew 
out  a  letter  bearing  the  shining  gold  seal 
of  the  National  Geographic  Society's  cer- 
tificate of  membership  and  handed  it  to 
him. 

The  headman  turned  it  sidewise,  upside 
down,  and  at  every  angle.  Of  course,  he 
could  not  read  one  word  on  the  paper, 
but  the  seal  was  impressive.  He  nodded 
his  head  and  beckoned  the  women  to  pose 
as  I  had  desired.  Once  in  the  game  of 
dressing  up  for  her  portrait,  however,  an 
old  grandmother  eclipsed  the  chief's  eflfort 
in  helping  to  arrange  for  the  pictures. 

Catching  a   passing   bus,   we   hurried 


* 
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AMONG  THE  HILL  TRIBES  OF  SUMATRA 
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Photograph  by  W.  Robert  Moore 
BATAKS   POUND   RICE   IN    COMMUNITY   SHEDS 

Among  these  natives  group  effort  is  common,  for  the  tribe  is  a  close-knit  social  unit.  It 
is  not  unusual  for  20  or  more  women  to  work  together  thus.  Hogs,  chickens,  and  dogs  wander 
at  will  about  the  village  and  under  the  houses,  picking  up  whatever  they  can  find  to  eat. 


back  to  Medan  and  were  soon  aboard  the 
train  for  Belawan,  where  we  were  to  em- 
bark for  Penang. 

The  steamer  slipped  out  from  the  man- 
grove swamps  into  the  Malacca  Strait. 
Not  long  after,  as  I  looked  back  along 
the  wash  of  the  throbbing  screw,  a  crim- 


soning, dusk-filled  horizon  closed  over  the 
Sumatran  coast. 

Thus  ended  our  visit  to  the  fascinating 
island  astride  the  Equator,  of  which  few 
travelers  see  anything  beyond  the  distant 
smoky  blue  mountains,  as  their  steamers 
leave  the  Malayan  ports  India-bound. 


Notice  of  change  of  address  of  your  National  Geographic  Magazine  should 
be  received  in  the  office  of  the  National  Geographic  Society  by  the  first  of  the 
month  to  affect  the  follozving  month's  issue.  For  instance,  if  you  desire  the  address 
changed  for  your  April  number,  the  Society  should  be  notified  of  your  new  address 
not  later  than  March  first. 
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Photograiili  by  Alice  Schalek 
T.AI'.ORI-RS    OX    TIIK    TI-A    rr,AXTATl(3XS    ARl-,    MOSTLY    WOMI'.N 
In  enormous  hampers  llic'>c  workers  carry  to  the  packing  liuuses  the  product  of  their  day's  toil. 


Iriri^cst  and  r)l(lc'st  tr)1)ricco  company  an- 
nually ships  to  lCin*()])e'  more  tluin  500  tons 
of  tJK'  iK'st  quality  Deli  leaves,  wliicli  are 
widely  used  as  \vra])])ers  in  cijLi^ar-makiniLi^. 
This  c()m])any  em])loys  some  40.000  Java- 
nese. Tannl.  and  C'hinese  men  and  women 
lal)orers,  who  are  su])ervised  by  a  large 
staff  of  forei.i^n  manaiL,a'rs. 

e.OLl)   SIlAIv   WORKS    MAGIC 

I'aek  in  Arnliemia,  at  tlie  last  villa^i^e 
of  the  llataks,  I  s])ent  our  last  mornin!L( 
tryini^  to  make  a  few  more  autoehromes 
(»f  the  llatak  women.  'Hie  villa.<^^e  head- 
man agreed  lliat  we  nn'ght  make  i)hoto- 
,L;ra])lis.  but  we  e(juld  .L;et  no  one  to  ])osc. 
We  ] deader]  with  him.  l)Ut  seemed  to  ac- 
eompli^li  nothing.     At   last,  with  a  new 


idea  born  of  despair,  my  companion,  who 
was  carrying  on  the  conversation  in  Malay, 
asked  me  if  I  had  a  letter  or  anvthin^- 
that  I  could  show  the  headman.  I  drew 
out  a  letter  bearing  the  shining  gold  seal 
of  the  National  (jeogra])hic  Society's  cer- 
tificate of  membership  and  handed  it  to 
him. 

The  headman  ttirned  it  sidewise,  u])side 
d(jwn,  and  at  every  angle.  Of  course,  he 
could  not  read  one  word  on  the  i)aper, 
but  the  seal  was  im])ressive.  lie  nodded 
his  head  and  beckcjned  the  women  to  pose 
as  1  had  desired.  Once  in  the  game  of 
dressing  u])  for  her  jxjrtrait,  however,  an 
old  grandmother  eclipsed  the  chief's  effort 
in  hel])ing  to  arrange  for  the  ])icttires. 

Catching    a    passing    bus,    we    hurried 
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IMiotoyraph  by  \V.  Robert  Moore 
BATAKS    rOT'Xn    RICI-:    IX    COMMrXlTV    STII.DS 

Among  these  natives  group  effort  is  common,  lor  the  trihe  is  a  close-knit  M.cial  unit.  It 
is  not  unusiial  for  20  or  more  women  to  work  togt'ther  thus.  Hogs,  chickens,  and  dogs  wander 
at  will  ahout  the  village  and  under  the  houses,  picking  up  whatever  they  can  lind  to  c-at. 


back  to  ^ledan  and  were  soon  aboard  tlie 
train  for  Belawan,  where  we  were  to  em- 
bark for  Penang. 

The  steamer  slipped  out  from  the  man- 
grove swami)S  into  the  ^Falacca  v'^trait. 
Not  long  after,  as  I  looked  1)ack  along 
the  wash  of  the  throljbing  screw,  a  crim- 


soning, du>k-lilU'd  hori/on  closed  over  the 
v^iimatran  coast. 

Thus  ended  our  \i>il  to  the  fascinating 
i>land  astride  the  Ivjuator,  of  which  few 
tra\'elers  see  anvthing  beyond  the  di-taiit 
sinokv  bltie  mountains,  as  their  >teamers 
lea vt"' the  ATalayan  p(jrts  India-bound. 
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BIOLOGICAL  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  SIAM 

By  Professor  GORDON  ALEXANDER 

FORMER  VISITING  PROFESSOR  OF  BIOLOGY,  CHULALONGKORN  UNIVERSITY 


It  is  a  significant  commentary  on  bio- 
logical opportunities  in  Siam  that,  until 
recently,  the  only  facts  the  average  in- 
dividual could  readily  associate  with  the 
country    vv^ere    biological.     Siam,    since 
the  height  of  Mark  Tvv^ain's  fame,  has 
been  the  home  of  the  ''v^hite'^  elephant, 
and  that  mysterious  land  from  which 
came  the  original  Siamese  Twins.     Only 
in  the  past  few  years  have  increasing 
ease  of  travel  and  moving  pictures,  as 
travel  substitutes,  broadened  this  view- 
point.    Now  the  layman  associates  addi- 
tional and  more  significant  facts  with 
Siam.      Politically     and     socially     the 
country  is  slowly  coming  closer  to  us. 
Her  government  is  described  for  us  over 
the  radio  by  His  Serene  Highness,  the 
Minister    from    Siam,    while    we    have 
read    in    the    newspapers    of    the    visit 
of  Their  Majesties  to  the  United  States. 
Our  original  picture  is  fading  in  favor 
of  a  saner  and  fairer  one.     We  have  all 
thought  that  Siam  must  be,  for  the  most 
part,  a  hinterland  of  dark  jungle,  in- 
habited largely  by  elephants  and  tigers 
and  apes,  where  man  exists  only  through 
a  supreme  but  very  close-to-nature  cun- 
ning!    Our    imagination   has   been    ex- 
travagant.    Siam  is  not  a  savage  land. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  she  is 
not  and  will  not  be  for  years  to  come  a 
land  of  opportunity  for  the  biologist. 

The  biologist's  interest  in  Siam  to-day 
is  other  than  in  the  Siamese  Twins,  who 
passed   away  in   1874,   or   in   the  two. 


present-day,  albino  elephants  housed  in 
the  stables  at  Dusit  Park.  It  is  in  her 
rich  fauna  and  flora.  The  fauna  and 
flora,  rich  as  they  are,  are  still  in  many 
respects  virgin  to  scientific  investigation. 
Siam  is  not  all  jungle,  and  most  parts 
are  far  more  readily  accessible  than  one 
imagines,  but  many  of  her  groups  of 
animals  and  plants  have  hardly  been 
studied  even  by  the  field  man — usually 
forerunner  of  all  the  rest.  If  there  yet 
remain  any  of  the  admirable  group  de- 
scribed as  *  ^  naturalists, "  Siam  is  still 
their  happy  hunting  ground. 

Not  the  least  of  the  factors  making 
for  increased  opportunity  in  Siam  to- 
day is  improved  methods  of  transporta- 
tion.    The    days    of    weary    tramping 
through  ^^untracked  jungle,''  week  on 
end,  are  about  ended  in  Siam.     Modern 
transportation  is  so  rapidly  coming  to 
man's  assistance  that  there  is  no  longer 
the  former  great  difficulty  in  reaching 
out-of-the-way  sections  of  the  kingdom. 
From  Padang  Besar,  on  the  border  of 
Kedah,     to     Chiengsen     Kao,     on     the 
Mekong,  almost  a  thousand  miles  away 
in  a  direct  line,  and  in  the   east  and 
northeast  to  Nong  Kai  or  Ubon,  are  con- 
necting  railways   or   roads.      My    wife 
and  I  traveled  from  Padang  Besar  to 
Chiengsen   Kao,   some   twelve   hundred 
miles  by  rail  and  road,  in  less  than  three 
days    actual    traveling    time.     Twenty 
years  ago  it  might  have  taken  as  many 
months.     Padang  Besar  is  on  the  south- 
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THE  MEKONG  AT  CHIENGSEN  KAO 

A  MAGNIFICENT  RIVER,  EVEN  HERE,  1,500  MILES  FROM  ITS  MOUTH. 


ern  boundary  of  peninsular  Siam, 
Chiengsen  Kao  is  almost  the  farthest 
north  point  of  Siam.  Even  Nan,  where 
the  movie  **  Chang  ^'  was  filmed  several 
years  ago,  we  were  able  to  visit  by  motor 
car.  A  dry -weather  road  was  opened  in 
February,  1930,  from  the  nearest  rail- 
way point,  some  eighty  miles  to  the 
southwest. 

Along  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf,  one  can 
easily  make  arrangements  to  be  landed 
at  desired  points  on  the  mainland  or 
islands  from  one  of  the  several  comfort- 
able steam  or  motor  ships  of  the  Siam 


Steam  Navigation  Company.  In  this 
way  the  writer  and  Nai  Siri  Habana- 
nanda,  also  of  the  department  of  biology 
of  Chulalongkorn  University,  were  able 
to  spend  several  days  with  Dr.  A.  S. 
Pearse  in  observation  on  Koh  Chang, 
the  largest  Siamese  island  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  Gulf. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  air.  Siam  is 
not  backward  in  aviation,  for  she  has 
her  own  aeroplane  factory  and  manu- 
factures some  fifty  planes  each  year. 
Some  foreign  visitors  have  already  used 
aeroplanes  to  reach  certain  outlying  dis- 


THE  MENAM  MEKOK  AT  CHIENGRAI 

A  TRIBUTARY  OF  THE  MEKONG.       THE  RAFTS   IN  THE  FOREGROUND  ARE  OF  BAMBOO,   A  MOST  VERSA- 
TILE WOOD  AS  USED  BY  THE  SIAMESE. 
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THE  RICE  PLAIN  OF  NAN 
The  plain  of  the  Nan  River,  northern  Siam,  supports  a  considerable  population. 


tricts,  but  the  cooperation  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  necessary.  Where  modern 
transportation  fails,  and  that  is  usually 
relatively  near  one's  destination,  one 
simply  resorts  to  the  only  methods  of 
the  past,  travel  on  foot  or  on  horseback 
or  in  dugouts.  Reliable  and  peaceful 
local  carriers  or  polers  are  available. 
However,  it  is  a  great  advantage  that 
most  of  the  sections  one  wishes  to  visit 
are  readily  accessible  by  modern,  rapid 


means  of  transportation;  but  the  im- 
provements in  transportation  will,  one 
may  be  sure,  rapidly  bring  about 
changes  in  the  natural  conditions  them- 
selves. This  change  has,  in  fact,  al- 
ready begun. 

The  visitor  in  Bangkok  may  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  his  English  is  quite 
sufficient,  providing  he  adapts  it  to  his 
audience,  and  forgets  any  native  pig- 
headedness  he  may  possess.     This  is  not 
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THE  NAN  RIVER  AT  NAN 
The  river  may  be  forded  on  foot  during  the  dry  season,  at  which  time  this  photograph 

WAS  taken. 
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THE  MEKONG  AT  CHIENGSEX  KAO 

A    MAGNIFICENT  RIVER.  EVEN   HERE,  1,500   MILES  TROM  ITS  MOUTH. 


era  Ijounclary  of  peninsular  Siam, 
Cliicnjiscn  Kao  is  almost  the  farthest 
north  point  of  Siani.  Even  Xan,  where 
the  movie  *'Chan<r''  was  filmed  several 
years  a«:(),  we  wen*  ahle  to  visit  by  motor 
ear.  A  dry-weather  road  was  opened  in 
Febniarv,  1J)30,  fnmi  the  nearest  rail- 
way  point,  some  eighty  miles  to  the 
southwest. 

Ah)n«i-  tlie  eoasts  of  the  Gulf,  one  ean 
easilv  make  arran<rements  to  be  landed 
at  desired  points  on  the  mainland  or 
islands  from  one  of  tin*  several  e(»mfort- 
able  steam  or  motor  ships  of  the  Siam 


Steam  Xavi<iation  Company.  In  this 
wav  the  writer  and  X'^ai  Siri  Habana- 
nanda,  also  of  the  department  of  biology 
of  Chulalongkorn  I'niversity,  were  able 
to  spend  several  days  with  Dr.  A.  S. 
Pearse  in  observation  on  Koli  Chani!', 
the  largest  Siamese  island  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  (Julf. 

In  addition,  there  is  tlie  air.  Siam  is 
not  baekward  in  aviation,  for  she  has 
her  own  aeroplane  faetory  and  manii- 
faetures  some  fifty  planes  each  year. 
Some  foreign  visitors  have  already  used 
aeroplanes  to  reaeh  eertain  outlying  (lis- 
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THE  RICE  PLAIN  OF  XAX 

The  PLAIN  OF  THE  Nan  River,  northern  Siam,  supports  a  considkrahlk  poptlation. 


tricts,  but  the  eooperation  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  necessary.  Where  modern 
transportation  fails,  and  that  is  usuallv 
relatively  near  one\s  destination,  one 
simply  resorts  to  the  only  methods  of 
the  past,  travel  on  foot  or  on  horseback 
or  in  dugouts.  Reliable  and  peaceful 
local  carriers  or  polers  are  available. 
However,  it  is  a  great  advantage  that 
most  of  the  sections  one  wishes  to  visit 
are  readily  accessible  by  modern,  rapid 


means  of  transj)ortation ;  but  the  im- 
provements in  transjxn'tation  will,  one 
may  be  sure,  rapidly  brinu'  about 
changes  in  the  natural  conditions  them- 
selves. This  cliange  has,  in  I'aet,  al- 
ready begun. 

The  visitor  in  Bangkok  m;iy  I)e  sur- 
prised to  find  that  his  Kimlisli  is  quite 
sufficient,  i)roviding  he  aihijits  it  to  his 
audience,  and  forgets  any  native  pig- 
headedness  he  nuiy  possess.     This  is  not 


THE  NAN  RTVKU  AT  NAN 
The  river  may  be  forded  ox  foot  di'ring  the  dry  season,  at  whuii  time  this  photo«jrapu 

was  taken. 
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A  LAO  OF  NAN 
This    man   assisted   me   in    skinning   birds, 

DURING    OUR  WEEK    IN    NaN. 

SO  true  in  the  back  country.  The 
Siamese  who  speak  English,  even  of  the 
official  class,  are  relatively  less  numer- 
ous outside  Bangkok.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  capital  city  is  more  cosmopolitan ; 
that  of  the  countryside,  distinctly  Sia- 
mese. The  traveler  in  the  interior  of 
Siam  should  have  an  interpreter,  unless 
he  himself  can  speak  Siamese  in  some 
form,  and  with  considerable  ease.  One 
could,  perhaps,  but  not  to  such  advan- 
tage, substitute  one  of  the  principal  dia- 
lects of  southern  China.     Certain  forms 


of  Chinese  are  widely  spoken  in  Siam  by 
natives  of  southern  China,  who,  after 
having  emigrated  there,  have  penetrated 
to  even  the  most  remote  jungle  villages. 
On  the  other  hand,  inability  to  speak 
the  language  of  the  Siamese  does  not 
make  life  with  them  the  more  unpleas- 
ant. They  are  an  exceedingly  polite 
people.  The  bond  of  sympathy  which 
comes  from  ordinary  good  nature,  good 
humor  and  the  use  of  the  universal  sign 
language  is  quickly  established. 

Some    months    ago    an    incident    oc- 
curred  which    demonstrated   this   in   a 
forceful  way.     A   young   English   girl, 
through  some  unknown  cause,  fell  from 
the  window  of  her  railway  compartment 
in     the     International     Express     from 
Singapore    to    Bangkok.     The    accident 
occurred    at    night,    and    she    was    not 
missed  by  her  parents  until   the   next 
morning,  still  a  half -day  south  of  Bang- 
kok.    When   the   frantic   father   found 
her   that   evening,    many   miles   to   the 
south,  through  the  telegraphic  inquiries 
of  the  railway  officials  and  special  trans- 
portation which  they  provided,  she  had 
been   fed  and   taken   care   of   by   some 
Siamese   farmers  who   had   found   her, 
and  except  for  a  shaking  up  and  a  cut 
where  she  was  injured  in  falling,  she 
was  perfectly  safe.     She  had  known  not 
a  word  of  Siamese,  but  had  experienced 
the  boasted  hospitality  of  the  Siamese 

peasant. 

The  visitor  has  little  occasion  to  fear 


THE  BANK  OF  THE  MENAM  CHAO  P'YA  BELOW  BANGKOK 

NlPA,  ARECA  and  a  TEW  COCONUT  PALMS  MAY  BE  RECOGNIZED.     THE  OTHER  TREES  ATE  MANGROVES, 
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THE  BIRDS  ARE  GIANT  HORNBILLS 
These  specimens  of  Dichoceros  hicornis  (L.) 

WERE   TAKEN    ON    KOH    ChANO,    A   LARGE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  Gulf  of  Siam.    The  man  wearing  the 

BERET    IS    NaI    SiRI    HABANANANDA,    A   BIOLOGIST 

or  Chulalongkorn  University. 

for  his  safety  in  Siam.  I  think  we  are 
less  safe,  in  many  ways,  in  America. 
Certain  types  of  disease  must  be  contin- 
ually gruarded  against,  but,  through 
eternal  vigilance,  the  danger  from  these 
is  greatly  lessened.  The  chief  '^racke- 
teers'' are  still  political  grafters,  and 
there  are  plenty  of  such,  even  in  an 
absolute  monarchy!  The  animals  that 
may  harm  man  are  not  abundant,  and 
the  verv  conditions  that  are  associated 
with  improved  methods  of  transporta- 
tion have  made  for  their  reduction. 
The  one  hundred  per  cent,  conservation- 
ist regrets  this,  but  the  residents  of  a 
village  in  which  as  many  as  twenty 
human  beings  have  been  killed  by  tigers 
in  a  single  year  do  not.  And  these 
native  villagers  are  generally  without 
fear,  according  to  our  standards. 

Of    immeasurable    assistance    to    all 


foreign  visitors  in  the  interior,  and 
always  to  be  considered  in  one's  plans, 
are  the  missionaries.  Many  isolated 
sections  are  perfectly  familiar  to  repre- 
sentatives of  one  of  the  mission  organi- 
zations, and  these  men  are  often  ex- 
tremely generous  in  their  assistance  of 
field  biologists.  Of  these  groups,  of 
chief  importance  and  largest  in  point  of 
numbers,  is  that  composed  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Presbyterian 
Mission.  These  are  concentrated  in 
northern  Siam,  but  there  are  a  few 
representatives  also  in  the  peninsular 
portion  of  the  country.  It  was  the 
privilege  of  my  wife  and  me  to  spend 
some  three  weeks  in  February  and 
March  in  northern  Siam.  We  visited 
Chiengrai,  Chiengsen,  Chiengmai,  Nan 
and  Prae,  and  in  every  place  enjoyed 
the  hospitality  of  American  missionaries 
who  were  active  in  helping  us  secure 
information,  photographs  or  specimens 
which  we  wished.  The  missionaries 
usually  enjoy  contacts  with  outsiders, 
but  the  obligation  is  certainly  not  theirs. 
Why  a  ** professional"  traveler  should 
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IN  THE  MOUNTAINS  NORTHWEST 
OF  CHIENGRAI 
Evergreen  forest  occurs  in  parts  of  north- 
ern Siam.     This  photograph  was  taken  at 
an  elevation  of  about  1,500  feet. 

expect  to  express  his  whole  thanks  in 
terms  of  an  autographed  copy  of  his 
latest  book,  or  a  water-color  sketch  of 
the  banana  trees  in  one's  compound,  as 
some  do  the  world  around,  is  unaccount- 
able. The  comforts  of  life  he  has  en- 
joyed are  so  inaccessible  to  his  host  that 
the  latter,  who  may  live  five  hundred 
miles  from  his  nearest  ''American'' 
grocery  store,  is  considerably  out  of 
pocket  and  larder.  I  think  the  visiting 
scientist  at  least  recognizes  his  obliga- 
tion, for  nearly  every  report  of  scientific 
collections  in  northern  Siam  includes 
acknowledgments  to  members  of  the 
missionary  group. 

One  may  gather  from  the  above  re- 
marks that  Siam  is  much  more  accessi- 
ble than  the  work  of  field  biologists 
up  to  date  would  indicate.  This,  in 
fact,  is  true.  The  fauna,  as  a  whole, 
has  not  yet  been  well  collected.  The 
more  primitive  phyla  are  hardly  known. 
No  more  than  introductory  studies  have 
been  made  on  the  plankton,  either  fresh- 
water or  marine.  Little  actually  is 
known  of  the  variety  of  invertebrates  in 
the  Gulf  of  Siam.  More  is  known  of 
the    larger,    fresh-water    invertebrates. 


but  the  incomplete  studies  of  a  few 
groups  have  already  yielded  such  a 
variety  of  forms  that  it  is  obvious  that 
these  very  studies  have  not  been  exhaus- 
tive. For  example,  a  paper  appears  on 
the  river  crabs  of  Siam.  Several  new 
varieties  are  described,  these  of  very 
limited  distribution — the  streams  of  one 
small  mountain,  say.  Yet  extensive 
portions  of  the  country  are  not  repre- 
sented in  the  collections  studied,  and 
one  can  only  guess  that  higher  and  more 
inaccessible  mountains  somewhere  else, 
unvisited,  may  yield  still  other  forms. 

Dr.  Hugh  M.  Smith  has  collected 
more  than  fifty  species  of  shrimps  of 
commercial  value  in  Siam ;  and  has  said 
that  it  *' seems  altogether  probable  that 
in  no  other  country  do  shrimps  exist  in 
greater   profusion.''^     An   unbelievable 

iHugh  McCormick  Smith,  ''A  Review  of 
the  Aquatic  Resources  and  Fisheries  of  Siam, 
with  Plans  and  Recommendations  for  Their 
Administration,  Conservation,  and  Develop- 
ment." Bangkok:  Ministry  of  Lands  and 
Agriculture,  1925. 


A  PALM  GROVE  ON  KOH  CHANG 
T)raco    was    numerous    in    this    grove,    and 
Dr.     Pearse     collected     one     specimen     of 
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for  Ills  siiTctN'  in  Sinin.  1  lliink  we  arc 
less    sate,    in    ninn\'    wavs,    in    America. 

•  « 

Cei'tain  types  of  disrasr  must  be  (•()ntin- 
iially  uuardcd  aiiainst.  but.  tln'ou^j^h 
et(M*nal  \iijila  ncc.  tlx'  (binder  from  tlu'se 
is  t»'ro;itl\'  l('ss('nr(b  Tlic  cliid'  "rackc- 
teers"  arc  still  political  liral'tcrs,  and 
tliere  a !'c  jjcnty  of  sucli.  cv(Mi  in  an 
al)S()lut»'  nMMiarcliv!  Tlic  animals  tliat 
ma\'    liariii    man   ai*c    nni    ,'d)undant,  and 
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tlie  vri-\-  r(tnditions  lli;i1  are  jissociatc(l 
with  ImprnNcd  mctixMls  dj'  1ransj)orta- 
tion  lia\e  made  \'nv  ilieir  reduction. 
Tin'  one  hundred  |)er  c<'nl.  conservation- 
ist rcjjrels  this,  l)ut  the  resi(h'nts  of  a 
villaii'c  in  which  as  many  as  twenty 
jiuman  iM-iniis  ha\'e  been  killed  by  tiii'crs 
in  a  ^inuh'  vriw  do  not.  And  these 
native  xilhrjcrs  ;ire  Lienerally  without 
J'eai'.  aeiM.rt'ini:'  to  our  >tandar<ls. 
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rorciiiii  visitors  in  the  interior,  and 
always  to  l)c  considci'ccl  in  one's  plans, 
ar<'  the  missionaries.  Many  isolated 
sections  ;ire  perfectly  familiar  to  repre- 
sentatives ot*  on<'  of  the  nnssion  oruani- 
/;itions,  nnd  these  men  ;ire  often  ex- 
Irenielx'  li'cnci'ous  in  their  assistance  of 
Held      biologists.      or     these     o'i'ou])S,     of 

cliier  importance  <ind  laru'cst  in  ])oint  of 
luimbers,  is  that  com])osed  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Presbyterian 
^Mission.  These  are  concentrated  in 
northern  Siam,  but  there  ai'e  a  few 
i*ej)i*esentatives  also  in  the  ])eninsular 
portion  of  the  count I'y.  It  was  the 
privilege  of  my  wife  and  me  to  spend 
some  tlii'ce  weeks  in  l^'ebruary  and 
March  in  noi'thei-n  Siam.  We  visited 
(liienurai,  (1nen,u*s(Mi,  (1nen,i»'i]iai,  Xan 
and  Prae,  and  in  ev(M'y  ])laee  enjoyed 
the  hospitality  of  Annu'ican  missionaries 
who  were  active  in  helpin<^'  us  secure 
infoi'niation,  ])hoto^'raplis  oi*  specimens 
which  we  wisiuMb  The  missionaries 
usuallv  eniov  contacts  with  outsiders, 
but  the  obligation  is  ciu'tainly  not  theirs. 
Why   a   ''professional"  travtder   should 
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ERX  Siam.     This  riioTOdKAi-ii    was  takkx   at 
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(^xpc^ct  to  ex])ress  his  whoh^  tluinks  in 
terms  of  an  auto^'ra})lied  co])y  of  his 
latest  book,  or  a  water-color  skc^tch  of 
the  ])aimna  trees  in  one's  comj)oun(l,  as 
some  do  the  world  around,  is  unaccount- 
able. The  cond'orts  of  life  he  has  en- 
ioved  are  so  inaccessible  to  his  host  that 
the  latter,  who  may  live  live  hundi'cd 
miles  from  his  nearest  **  American'' 
i^roeery  store,  is  considerably  out  ol 
pocket  and  larder.  1  thiidv  the  visit  ini'' 
scientist  at  least  recooni/es  his  ol)liua- 
tion,  for  lu'arly  every  report  ol*  scientilic 
collections  in  tiorthern  Siam  includes 
acknowledgments     to     members    of     the 

nnssionary  p^ronp. 

One  may  .uather  I'l-om  the  above  r(»- 
marks  that  Siam  is  much  more  accessi- 
ble than  the  work  of  Held  biolo<i'ists 
up  to  date  would  indicate.  This,  in 
fact,  is  tr\ic.  The  fauna,  as  a  whole, 
has  not  yet  been  well  collected.  1Mie 
nioi'c  primitive  phyla  ai'c  hardly  known. 
Xo  more  than  introductory  studies  hnve 
been  made  on  the  plankton,  either  fi'csh- 
water  or  marine.  Little  actually  is 
known  of  the  vat'iety  of  invertebi'ates  in 
tlie  (Julf  of  Siam.  More  is  known  of 
the     larii'cr.     fresh- water     invertebrate's. 


bill  the  incomplet*'  studies  of  a  few 
uroups  have  ;dre;idy  yielded  such  a 
varietv  of  forms  that  it  is  (►bvious  that 
these  ver\-  studies  have  not  been  cxhaus- 

tive.        Vov   exnmple.    .•!    p.'ipel'   ai)|)ears   nil 

the  rivei'  crabs  of  Sinni.  Several  new 
varieties  are  d(»scribe(l,  these  of  Vi^vy 
limili'il  dis1ribiiti(m  -the  streams  of  one 
small  mounlnin,  say.  Yet  extensive 
portions  of  the  coiinti-y  ar(^  not  rej)re- 
s<'uted  in  the  collections  studied,  and 
one  cnii  <)iil\-  Liiiess  that  liii:iier  and  inori' 
inaccessible  mountains  somewhere  els(\ 
inivisited.  may  yield  still  other  forms. 

\)\'.  Iluii'h  M.  Smith  has  collected 
more  than  lifty  sj)ecies  oi'  shrimps  oi' 
commercial  vnlue  in  Siam;  and  has  said 
that  it  ''seems  alto<iM^t  Ix'r  probable  that 
in  no  other  country  do  shrimps  exist  in 
ureater    profusion.''^      An     unbelievable 

1  lliioli  McConiiick  Siiiitli,  ''A  Ucx  icw  of 
llic  A(|ii.Mti('  licsourccs  jiikI  I'islicrics  of  Sijini. 
with  Pl.Miis  ;ui<l  IvccnimticiHl.Mtions  f(»r  'I'licir 
A(lininistrnti(ni,  ( "oiiscrvation,  niid  Devoloj)- 
iiiciit."  P.niiykok:  Ministry  of  Lands  and 
Agriculture,  11)-'). 
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A  MALAY  FISHING  VILLAGE  IN  THE  INLAND  SEA 
Malays  become  very  numerous  as  one  approaches  the  southern  border  or  Siam. 


variety  of  these  crustaceans  has  been 
reported  from  the  Inland  Sea  alone,  a 
body  of  water  in  peninsular  Siam,  about 
sixty  miles  long,  and  having  a  marked 
gradient  of  salinity  from  its  brackish 
southern  end  to  the  fresh  water  of  the 
northern  end.  No  one  has  yet  properly 
taken  advantage  of  the  possibility  here 
to  study  the  influejice  of  this  interesting 
saline  gradient  in  the  distribution  of 
life  in  the  Inland  Sea,  whose  fauna  is 
remarkable  in  many  other  ways  than  in 
the  abundance  and  variety  of  shrimps. 


But,  naturally,  little  ecological  study 
can  be  accomplished  until  the  fauna  it- 
self is  better  known.  Certainly,  present 
work  on  invertebrates  can  not  be  consid- 
ered ^* monographic,"  especially  since 
the  fauna  of  Bangkok  itself  is  compara- 
tively unknown. 

It  is  quite  apropos,  in  this  connection, 
to  refer  to  the  recent  remarks  of  two 
American  scientists  in  the  Orient^  re- 

2G.  E.  Gates,  Science^  70:  266-267,  Septem- 
ber 13,  1929;  A.  P.  Jacot,  Ibid.,  73:  11-12, 
January  2,  1931. 


V 


A  MOTOR  SHIP  OF  THE  SIAM  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY 

This  veseel  is  at  the  pier  in  the  Chantaboon  River,  southeastern  Siam. 


garding  the  ease  with  which  we  overlook 
our  fauna.  It  is  not  an  accident  that 
both  of  these  men  happen  to  be  students 
of  an  exotic  fauna.  Their  eyes  have 
been  sharpened  through  a  taxonomic 
exercise  the  average  biologist  does  not 
get.  If  our  fauna  is  so  little  known — 
and  how  can  it  be  otherwise  in  the  pres- 
ent feverishly  experimental  cycle  ? — how 
much  less  known  is  the  fauna  of  a  coun- 
try where  biological  students  have 
always  been  rare  ?  Perhaps  the  Siamese 
will  not  put  the  cart  before  the  horse, 
and  will,  to  take  a  simple  example, 
really  find  out  what  Eitglena  viridis 
Ehrbg.  looks  like  before  experimenting 
with  another  species  of  Euglena  under 


the  impression  that  it  is  the  old  tried- 
and-true  form  pictured  in  all  the  text- 
books !  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that 
our  bent  for  experimenting  with  organ- 
isms of  whose  names,  even,  we  are 
ignorant,  is  being  rapidly  communi- 
cated to  them. 

If  there  is  any  group  of  Siamese  in- 
vertebrates fairly  well  known  it  is  that 
which  includes  the  butterflies.  Over 
seven  hundred  forms  have  been  identi- 
fied, and  a  list  of  these  has  but  recently 
appeared.^  The  moths,  however,  are 
not  so  thoroughly  known.     In  a  coUec- 

3  E.  J.  Godfrey,  **A  Revised  List  of  Siamese 
Butterflies,''  Jour.  Siam  Society,  Natural  Hia- 
tory  Supplement,  7:  20^-397,  1930. 


COCONUT  PALMS  ON  AN  ISLAND  IN  THE  INLAND  SEA 


THE  INLAND  SEA  FEOM  THE  SOUTH 
This  photograph,  taken  from  a  small  hill,  looks  across  the  city  of  Singora,  which  is 

concealed  by  the  trees. 
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A  .MALAY  FISI11X(;   VILLA(;K  JN  THE  IXLAXT)  SEA 
Malays  BKroMK  vehv  xi'mkhous  as  one  approaches  the  southern  border  of  Siam. 


varictv  of  these  crustciccans  lias  been 
repoi'led  from  the  lnhnul  Sea  ah)ne,  a 
body  of  watei-  in  i)eninsuhir  Siani,  abont 
sixty  niih's  hni^.  and  liavin^'  a  marked 
irradi(Mit  of  salinitv  from  its  braekish 
southei-n  end  to  the  fresli  water  of  the 
northern  end.  Xo  one  lias  yet  i)roperly 
taken  advanta^-e  of  tin*  i)ossibility  here 
to  study  the  intluenee  of  this  interesting* 
saline  ^iradicMit  in  the  distribution  of 
lif(»  in  the  Inland  Sea,  whose  fauna  is 
remarkable  in  many  other  ways  than  in 
the  abundanee  and  variety  of  shrimps. 


l)nt,  naturally,  little  eeolo<>'ieal  study 
ean  be  aceomplislied  until  the  fauna  it- 
self is  better  known.  Certainly,  present 
work  on  invertebrates  ean  not  be  consid- 
ered ' ' monoji'raphic, ' '  especially  since 
the  fauna  of  Bangkok  itself  is  compara- 
tive v  unknown. 

« 

It  is  (juite  apropos,  in  this  connection, 
to  refer  to  the  recent  remarks  of  two 
American  scientists  in   the   Orient'-   re- 

2G.  E.  Gates,  Science,  70:  266-267,  Septem- 
1)01-  i:^  1929;  A.  P.  Jacot,  Ihid.,  73:  11-12, 
.Ijiuuarv  2,  1931. 
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A  MOTOR  SHIP  OF  THE  SIAM   STKAM  XAVTOATIOX  (X)MPAXV 
This  veseel  is  at  the  pu:k  in  the  Ciiantaboox  Kiver,  soi  tiikastkiin  Siam. 


gardin«r  the  ease  witli  which  we  overlook 
our  fauna.  It  is  not  an  accident  that 
botli  of  these  men  happen  to  be  students 
of  an  exotic  fauna.  Their  eyes  have 
been  sharpened  through  a  taxonomic 
exercise  the  average  biologist  does  not 
get.  If  cnir  fauna  is  so  little  known — 
and  how  ean  it  be  otherwise  in  the  pres- 
ent feverishly  experimental  cycle? — how 
much  less  known  is  the  fauna  of  a  coun- 
trv  where  biological  students  have 
always  been  rare?  Perhaps  the  Siamese 
will  not  put  the  cart  before  the  horse, 
and  will,  to  take  a  simple  example. 
reallv  find  out  what  Eu{ihmi  riridis 
Ehrbg.  looks  like  before  experimenting 
with  another  species  of  Euglena  under 


the  im])i*ession  that  it  is  the  ohl  tried- 
and-true  form  i)icture(l  in  all  the  text- 
hooks  I  Jt  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that 
our  heiit  for  exi)erimentin<:'  with  organ- 
isms of  wlios<'  names,  even,  we  are 
ignorant,  is  being  rapidly  communi- 
cated to  them. 

If  there  is  any  grouj)  of  Siamese  in- 
vcM-tehrates  fairly  well  known  it  is  that 
which  includes  the  butterflies.  Over 
seven  hundred  forms  have  been  identi- 
fied, and  a  list  of  these  has  hut  i-eeently 
api)eared.'^  The  moths,  liow(»vei",  are 
not  so  thoroughly  known.      In   a   eollee- 

•^  K.  J.  CJodfivv,  *' A  K'cvisc'd  List  of  Sinmcso 
liutterflies,''  Jonr.  Siam  Societi/,  Njitural  His- 
tory Snp])lo:iu'iit,  7:   2():;-3i>7,  19:50. 


THE  IXLAXT)  SKA    IMJOM  TIIK  SOrTH 
This  photograph,  taken  from  a  small  hu.l,  looks  across  tue  crrv  of  SixciouA,  wnieii  is 

CONeEALEl)  liV   TIIK  TREES. 
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ON  THE  CHANTABOON  EIVER,  SOUTHEASTERN  SIAM 
The  crowd  and  shore,  photographed  from  the  deck  of  a  coastwise  ship. 


tion  of  nearly  four  hundred  species 
sent  to  the  British  Museum  several  years 
ago,  nearly  one  in  twenty-five  proved  to 
be  new  to  science,  yet  the  collector  did 
not  consider  the  series  especially  com- 
prehensive. (One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing Siamese  moths  to  the  casual  visitor 
is  the  giant  Atlas  moth  so  often  figured 
in  books  on  natural  history.  It  is  not 
infrequently  seen  in  Bangkok.)  The 
writer  made  a  small  collection  of  ants 
from     various    parts     of     Siam,     and, 


A    SPECIES    OF    OCYPODE   AT    ITS    BUR- 
ROW ENTRANCE 
This  form  was  common  on  the  beach  at  Hua 

*HlN. 


although  only  '^scratching  the  sur- 
face,'' this  collection  contained  four 
forms  new  to  science.  Collections  of  a 
few  other  groups  of  insects  have  been 
made,  but  the  insects  in  general  are  a 
closed  book,  and  this  statement  applies 
in  particular  and  with  special  interest 
to  one  of  the  largest  and  most  widely 
distributed  groups  of  insects,  the 
beetles.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  group 
as  large  as  this,  and  so  spectacular  in 
many  ways,  should  have  been  practi- 
cally neglected.  Everywhere,  in  new 
countries,  the  spectacular  seems  to 
attract  the  collector's  attention.  The 
vertebrates  and,  among  the  inverte- 
brates, the  lepidoptera  and  coleoptera, 
usually  come  in  for  early  attention. 
They  are  showy.  Other  groups  are 
neglected  almost  in  inverse  ratio  to  their 
showiness. 

The  tourist  at  his  first  evening  meal 
in  Bangkok  is  made  thoroughly  aware 
of  the  wealth  of  insect  life.  A  host  of 
night-flying  forms  hover  above  the 
table,  about  the  lights,  or  occasionally 
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MALAYAN  TAPIR 
This  animal  constituted  part  of  a  small  zoo 

MAINTAINED  BY  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  SiNGORA. 

drop  into  his  plate  or  drinking  glass. 
These  are  almost  ignored,  however,  for 
the  bane  of  Bangkok  in  the  evening  is 
the  mosquitoes.  Malaria  is  rare  in 
Bangkok,  fortunately,  though  not  else- 
where in  Siam,  but  the  capital  seems  to 
lead  the  country  in  mosquito  as  well  as 
human  population.  The  foreign  resi- 
dents protect  their  ankles  with  mos- 
quito-boots, **  mosquito-bags  " — made  of 
sarongs,  splash  themselves  with  some  of 
the  several  anti-mosquito  concoctions, 
or,  better  still,  spend  the  evening  in 
rooms  which  have  been  screened  against 
mosquitoes.  A  comfortable  evening  in 
Bangkok  is  often  only  possible  in  one  of 
the  latter.  One  never  thinks  of  sleep- 
ing outside  a  mosquito-net.  Other  in- 
sects are  just  as  numerous,  though  not 
so  annoying.  Of  special  interest  to  the 
biologist  are  the  aggressive,  red  tree- 
ants  of  the  genus  (Ecophylla,  which 
are  everywhere.  On  one  small  pomelo 
tree  in  our  compound  there  were  a  half- 
dozen  large  nests.  Their  exhibitions  of 
muscularity  in  pulling  together  the 
leaves  of  the  nest  are  marvelous,  and, 
even  among  ants,  it  must  be  fairly  novel 
to  employ  one's  larvae  as  mucilage- 
tubes  ! 


These  are  all  free-living  organisms. 
But  there  is  another  fauna,  concealed, 
almost  unknown  the  world  over,  about 
which  still  less  is  known  in  Siam.  The 
parasites  of  a  free-living  fauna  so  little 
known  are  least  known  of  all. 

The  vertebrates  have  received  more 
attention.  All  groups  have  now  been 
studied  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent — 
the  fishes  by  Dr.  Hugh  M.  Smith,  the 
amphibians  and  reptiles  by  Dr.  Mal- 
colm Smith,  birds  and  mammals  by 
eight  or  ten  recent  students.  But  even 
in  groups  as  thoroughly  investigated 
over  a  considerable  period  of  time  as 
have  been  the  reptiles  and  birds,  new 
species  are  still  being  discovered  by  the 
few  collectors,  and  Dr.  Hugh  M.  Smith 
assured  me  that  he  believed  he  would 
continue  to  find  new"  species  of  fish  every 
year  as  long  as  he  remained  in  Siam. 
These  new  species  are  not  necessarily 
rare  species.  Further  than  the  taxo- 
nomic  studies,  a  beginning  has  been 
made  in  studies  of  life  histories,  distri- 
bution, food  habits,  but  in  general  the 
biology  of  Siamese  vertebrates  is  little 
known. 

The  abundance  of  life,  especially  the 
number    of    varieties    of   organisms,    is 


A  NEST  OF  OECOPHYLLA 
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tion  of  rionrly  four  Innidrod  species 
sent  to  tlie  l>ritisli  Museum  several  years 
apro.  uearly  one  in  twenty-five  proved  to 
bo  new  to  science,  yet  the  collector  did 
not  consider  the  series  especially  com- 
prehensive. (One  of  the  most  interest- 
in«r  Siamese  moths  to  the  casual  visitor 
is  the  <riant  Atlas  moth  so  often  fi<^ured 
in  l)(K)ks  (►n  natural  history.  It  is  not 
infrequently  seen  in  Bangkok.)  The 
writer  made  a  small  collection  of  ants 
from     various     parts     of     8iam,     and, 
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A    SPECIES    OF    OCYPODE    AT    ITS    BUR- 

KOW  ENTRANCE 
This  fokm  was  common  ox  the  beach  at  Uv\ 

Ylix. 


although  only  **  scratching  the  sur- 
face," this  collection  contained  four 
forms  new  to  science.  Collections  of  a 
few  other  groups  of  insects  have  been 
made,  but  the  insects  in  general  are  a 
closed  book,  and  this  statement  applies 
in  particular  and  Avith  special  interest 
to  one  of  the  largest  and  most  widely 
distributed  groups  of  insects,  the 
beetles.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  group 
as  large  as  this,  and  so  spectacular  in 
many  ways,  should  have  been  practi- 
cally neglected.  Everywhere,  in  new 
countries,  the  spectacular  seems  to 
attract  the  collector's  attention.  The 
vertebrates  and,  among  the  inverte- 
brates, the  lepidoptera  and  coleoptera, 
usual Iv  come  in  for  earlv  attention. 
They  are  showy.  Other  groups  are 
neglected  almost  in  inverse  ratio  to  their 
showiness. 

The  tourist  at  his  first  evening  meal 
in  Bangkok  is  made  thoroughly  aware 
of  the  wx^alth  of  insect  life.  A  host  of 
night-flying  forms  hover  above  the 
tabl(»,  about  the  lights,  or  occasionally 
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MALAYAN  TAPIR 

This  animal  constituted  part  of  a  small  zoo 

maintained  by  the  Governor  of  Singora. 

drop  into  his  plate  or  drinking  glass. 
These  are  almost  ignored,  however,  for 
the  bane  of  Bangkok  in  the  evening  is 
the  mosquitoes.  [Malaria  is  rare  in 
Bangkok,  fortunately,  though  not  else- 
Avhere  in  Siam,  but  the  capital  seems  to 
lead  the  country  in  mosquito  as  well  as 
human  popnlation.  The  foreign  resi- 
dents protect  their  ankles  with  mos- 
quito-boots, *^ mosquito-bags'' — made  of 
sarongfs,  splash  themselves  with  some  of 
the  several  anti-mosquito  concoctions, 
or,  better  still,  spcMid  the  evening  in 
rooms  which  have  b(^en  screened  against 
mosquitoes.  A  comfortable  evening  in 
Bangkok  is  often  only  possible  in  one  of 
the  latter.  One  never  thinks  of  sleep- 
ing outside  a  moscpiito-net.  Other  in- 
sects are  just  as  luinierous,  though  not 
so  annoying.  Of  sp<nnal  interest  to  the 
biologist  are  the  angressive,  red  tree- 
ants  of  the  genus  (Krophyllay  which 
are  everywhere.  On  one  small  pomelo 
tree  in  our  compound  there  were  a  half- 
dozen  large  nests.  Their  exhibitions  of 
mnscularity  in  i)ullinii'  together  the 
leaves  of  the  nest  are  marvelous,  and, 
even  among  ants,  it  must  be  fairly  novel 
to  employ  one's  larva<^  as  mucilage- 
tubes  ! 


Thes(»  ai'c  all  fi'ce-iiving  organisms. 
But  there  is  another  fauna,  concealed, 
almost  unknown  the  world  ovei',  about 
which  still  less  is  known  in  Sinin.  The 
parasites  of  ;i  rree-living  rnnna  so  little 
known  are  lenst  known  of  ;ill. 

The  vei'tebrates  have  I'eceived  more 
attention.  All  Lironps  have  now  been 
studied  to  ;i  L!reat<'r  or  lesser  extent — 
the  fishes  by  Dr.  Hugh  M.  Smith,  the 
amphibians  and  i-(*])tiles  by  Dr.  ]\Ial- 
colni    Smith,    birds    and    mnminals    bv 

• 

eight  or  \on  I'eeent  students.  ]>ut  even 
in  li'i'oups  as  thorouiihlv  invest  iu'ated 
over  a  considei-^ble  ])ei*iod  of  time  as 
have  been  the  reptiles  and  birds,  new 
species  are  still  being  discovered  by  the 
few  collectors,  and  Dr.  Hugh  M.  Smith 
assured  me  that  he  believed  he  would 
continue  to  find  new  sjxHues  of  fish  every 
vear  as  lonu'  as  he  remained  in  Siam. 
These  new  sptnues  are  not  necessarily 
rare  species.  FurtluM*  than  flu*  taxo- 
nomic  studies,  a  beginning  has  b(»en 
made  in  studies  of  life  histoi'ies,  disti'i- 
bution,  food  habits,  but  in  general  the 
biologv  of  Siamese  vertebrates  is  little 
known. 

The  abundance  of  life,  especially  the 
number    of    varieti(»s    of    organisms,    is 
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FISHERMEN  TAKING  IN  A  NET 


astonishing.  The  density  of  variation, 
if  one  may  be  permitted  to  use  such  an 
expression,  is  much  greater  in  Siam 
than  in  the  United  States,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  our  country  shows  greater 
climatic    and    topographic    differences. 


Siam  is  entirely  within  the  tropics,  and 
temperature  differences  between  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  country  are  not 
great.  No  high  mountain  ranges  act  as 
effective  barriers  in  definitely  setting 
off  particular  zoological  regions.     Those 
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FISH  NETS  DRYING 
At  Paknam,  on  the  Menam  Chao  P^ya,  below  Bangkok. 


VULTURES  AT  A  FEAST 
The  species  is  Pseudogyps  hengalensis   {Gmel.) 


regions  thus  far  postulated  for  Siam 
have  merely  been  suggestive,  and  there 
is  little  to  indicate  that  marked  faunal 
or  floral  differences  should  exist  between 
different  regions  within  the  country. 
Nevertheless,  considering  Siam  as  a 
whole,  its  variety  of  life  is  truly 
enormous. 

In  the  klongs,  or  canals,  of  Bangkok 
there  seems  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
fishes.     These  are  of  many  species.     In 


a  disused  canal  along  one  side  of  our 
compound,  which  had  grown  up  heavily 
in  water  plants,  rooted  and  floating,  I 
collected  a   dozen  species  of  fish  in  a 
space   fifty   feet   long.     The   canal   was 
some  twelve  feet  wide  and  about  two 
feet  deep  at  the  deepest.     It  is  not  un- 
usual to  see  Siamese  fishing  with  hook 
and  line,  and  catching  fish,  in  a  canal 
that  one  can  jump  across;  but,  in  spite 
of  their  continuous  fishing,   even  with 
nets,  the  supply  seems  to  keep  up  with 
the  demand. 


THE  ROOT  SYSTEM  OF  PISTIA 


FISHERMAN  WITH  HIS  CATCH 
From  the  Inland  Sea. 
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astonisliiii-'.  The  dciisily  of  varKition, 
il'  one  iiiJiy  ))«'  pcnniltcd  lo  use  sucli  nil 
(expression,  is  niiicli  ^ifcntcr  in  Siniii^ 
tluni  in  llic  rnilcd  Stntcs,  in  spite  of 
tlie  I'jici   llwil   our  connlry  shows  oivatcr 


FiSilKIJMKN   TAKIN(i    IN    A   N  KT 

Siniii  is  entirely  witliin  the  tropies,  niul 
teiiiperalure  (liffereiiees  between  dittVr- 
ent  seetions  of  tiie  eoimtry  nre  not 
n-reat.  No  hi<»li  luountain  ran<i'es  aet  as 
eft'eetive    l)arriers    in    definitely    settin< 
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elimalie     and     topo.u'i'Jii 


orap'hie     diflVrenees.      off  partieuhir  Z()()h)-ieal  re-ions.      Tliose 


FlSll  NKTS  l)IJVIN(i 
At  Vaknam,  ox  thk  Mknam   Chao  P'va.  i^klow  Bangkok, 
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vri/rruKs  at  a  kkast 

'J'liK   sei-KiKS   IS   Psf  ii(h>imi>s    ht  ii(/(il<  n.si.s    {(ini^l.) 


re<iions  tlius  far  ])ostulated  for  Siaiu 
have  merely  be(Mi  su<»'<»'estivo,  and  there 
is  little  to  indieate  that  nuu'l'fd  I'annal 
or  floral  differenees  should  exist  between 
diffonMit  re<:'ions  witliin  tlie  eountry. 
Nevertheless,  eonsidei'inj^-  Siaiii  as  a 
Avhole,  its  variety  of  lii'e  is  truly 
enormous. 

In  tho  klonijs,  or  canals,  of  r>anokok 
there  seems  an  inexhaustible  supply  ot 
fishes.     These  are  of  many  speei(»s.     In 


TIIK    1UK)T   SVSTlvM   OT  VISTIA 


a    disus(Hl    eanal    aloni:-   one   sid«'   ol*   <uir 
eoni|)oun(l,  which   lia«l  L:r«>wn  up  heavily 
in    watei-   plants,    rooted   an«l    lloatiir.:.    I 
eolleeted    a    dozen    species    of    ti>h    in    a 
si)aee    iit'ty    feet    loni^-.      The    eanal    was 
SOUK*    twelve    Feet     wide    and    about    two 
feet   deep  at    the  deepest.      it    is  not    un- 
usual   to   see   Siamese   iishin.i!'    with    hook 
and    line,   and   eatehinu-   iish.   in   a    eanal 
that   one  can  .jump  aei'oss;  but.   in  s|)ite 
of    their    continuous    Jishini:-,    even    with 
nets,  the  su|)i)ly  seems  to  keej)   up   with 
the  demand. 


FISIIKUMAN    \\\'\\\    HIS  cATril 
I'co.M    iiiK  I  M.ANh  Ska. 
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SPINIFEX 

A    DIOECIOUS    GRASS,   REMARKABLY    ADAPTED   FOR 
WIND    DISSEMINATION,    COMMON    ON    THE    BEACH 

AT    HUA    HiN. 


i 


EICHHOBNIA  SPECIOSA  KUNTH. 
The  water  hyacinth,  a  native  of  America^ 
has  become  so  abundant  in  many  rivers  of 
SOUTHERN    Asia   as   to    be    a    hindrance    to 

NAVIGATION. 


II 


TRACKS  IN  THE  MUD,  MADE  BY  GOBIES 


PI  ST  I A   STBATIOTES  L. 

This  plant  is  said  to  be  much  less  common- 

than  formerly,  its  place  being  usurped  by 

the  water  hyacinth. 


r.'. 


'« 
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In  area  Siam  is  a  little  smaller  than 
the    state    of    Texas,    but    already    the 
check-list  of  bird  species  from  the  king- 
dom is  almost  as  long  as  that  of  the 
American    Ornithologists'    Union.       It 
may  prove  to  be  longer.     Already  more 
genera  and  families  of  birds  have  been 
recorded  from  Siam  than  from  North 
America  north  of  Mexico.     As  striking 
evidence  of  the  abundance  of  birds  one 
might  be  referred  to  the  report  of  de 
Schauensee's  recent  collections*  made  in 
northern  Siam.      In  a  period  of  about 
seven  weeks    (in  December  and  Janu- 
ary), with  local  collectors,  he  was  able 
to   secure   representatives   of   over  two 
hundred  species.     The  collecting  locali- 
ties were  hardly  farther  apart  than  New^ 
York  and  Philadelphia,  and  with  a  dif- 
ference in  elevation  of  but  four  thou- 

4R.  M.  de  Schauensee,  '*A  Further  Collec- 
tion of  Birds  from  Siam,''  Proc.  Acad.  Nat. 
Sci.  Phila.,  81 :  523-588,  1929. 


CASUARINA    TREES    AT    SINGORA 
This  tree  is  planted  in  Bangkok  tor  orna- 
mental   PURPOSES,    BUT    nowhere    DID    WE    SEE 
IT    SO   WELL   ESTABLISHED   AS   ON   THE  BEACH   AT 

SiNGORA. 


WINDOW  SHOPPING  IN  HUA  HIN 

sand  five  hundred  feet.  Northern  Siam 
and  the  neighboring  countries  constitute 
one  of  the  most  interesting  sections  of 
Asia  for  the  ornithologist. 

Such  collections  really  indicate  a  rich 
bird  fauna,  and  are  not  made  up  of  a 
large  percentage  of  rarities.  The  follow- 
ing results  of  a  twenty-five  minute 
morning  bird  census,  taken  from  a  mov- 
ing train  between  Bangkok  and  Ratburi, 
serve  to  illustrate  this  fact.  In  this 
brief  April  census,  108  individuals  were 
observed,  representing  at  least  twenty 
distinct  species,  of  fifteen  different 
families  that  could  be  readily  recog- 
nized.    Fifteen    families    of    birds    in 
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A    DIOECIOUS    GRASS,    REMARKABLY    ADAPTED    FOR 
WIND    DISSEMINATION,    COMMON    ON    THE    BEACH 

AT    IIUA    1 1  IN. 


TRACKS  IN  TIIK  MT^T),  :\rAT)K  BY  GOBTES 


EICIinOBXIA   SPECIOSA   KUXTH. 
The  water  hyacinth,  a  native  of  America,. 

HAS    BECOME    SO    ABUNDANT    IN    MANY    RIVERS   OF 

SOUTHERN    Asia    as   to    be    a    hindrance    to 

NAVIGATION. 


PISTIA   STFATWIES  L. 
This  plant  is  said  to  be  much  less  common- 

THAN    FORMERLY,    ITS    PLACE    BEING    USURPED   BT 
THE   WATER    HYACINTH. 
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In  area  Siaiii  is  a  little  smaller  than 
the    state    of    Texas,    but    already    the 
eheek-list  of  bird  species  from  the  king- 
dom   is   almost   as   lon^-  as   that   of   the 
American     ()rnitholo.i»'ists'     Union.        It 
may  prove  to  be  longer.     Already  more 
<,a»nera  and  families  of  birds  have  been 
recorded   from   Siam   than   from   North 
America  north  of  Mexico.     As  strikin*: 
evidence  of  the  abundance  of  birds  one 
mi<»ht  be  referred  to  the  report  of  de 
Schauensee's  recent  collections^  made  in 
northern  Siam.      In  a  period  of  about 
seven   weeks    (in   December   and  Janu- 
ary), with  local  collectors,  he  was  able 
to   secure   representatives   of   over   two 
hundred  species.     The  collecting  locali- 
ties were  hardly  farther  apart  than  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  and  with  a  dif- 
ference in  elevation  of  but  four  thou- 

4  R.  M.  de  Schauensee,  ^'A  Further  Collec- 
tion of  Birds  from  Siam,''  Proc.  Acad.  Nat. 
Sci.  Phila.,  81:  523-588,  1929. 


CASUARINA    TREES    AT    SINGORA 
This  tree  is  planted  in  Bangkok  for  orna- 
mental   PURPOSES,    BUT    nowhere    DID    WE    SEE 
IT    SO   WELL    ESTABLISHED    AS   ON    THE   BEACH    AT 

SiNtJORA. 
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sand  five  hundred  feet.  Xortlicrn  Siam 
and  the  neijiliboring*  countries  e'onstitute 
one  of  the  most  interesting*  sections  of 
Asia  for  the  ornithologist. 

Such  collections  really  indicate  a  rich 
bird  fauna,  and  arc^  not  mad(»  u])  of  a 
large  percentage  of  rarities.  Tlu*  follow- 
ing results  of  a  twenty-live  minute 
morning  bird  census,  tak(Mi  from  a  mov- 
ing train  between  l>angkok  and  Uatburi, 
serve  to  illustrate  this  fact.  In  this 
brief  Ai)i-il  census,  108  individuals  were 
observed,  representing  at  least  twenty 
distinct  species,  of  fifteen  ditVerent 
families  that  could  be  readily  recog- 
nized.    Fifteen     families    of     i)irds     in 
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THE  MENAM  CHAO  P'YA  AT  LOW  TIDE 
Gobies  are  numerous  on  such  mudflats  as  this. 


twenty-five  minutes  of  observation  is 
certainly  indicative  of  variety.  In  the 
same  month,  at  Hua  Hin,  in  peninsular 
Siam,  Mrs.  Alexander  and  I  recorded 
over  forty  species  of  birds  in  a  walk 
from  six  to  eleven  A.  M.  Such  a  list 
can  not  be  compared  with  an  April  list 
in  New  Jersey,  which  should  be  much 
longer,  of  course,  but  April  in  Siam  is 
the  hottest  and  driest  month  of  the  year. 
Hence,  in  this  short  trip  on  foot,  we 
observed  over  forty  presumably  resident 

species. 

Certain  groups  of  animals,  which 
seem  to  illustrate  definite  evolutionary 
trends,  are  of  special  interest.  The  ver- 
tebrates, other  than  birds,  that  have 
essayed  flight  are  well  represented.  In 
the  Gulf  are  flying  fishes;  in  the  cocoa- 
nut  groves  occur  several  species  of  the 
''flying  dragon,''  Uraco,  and  also 
Ptychozoon,  the  gecko  which  probably 
does  not  fly — contrary  to  early  opinion. 


The  former  has  excited  interest  from 
the  earliest  reports  of  its  existence.  I 
have  seen  a  fair  representation  of  it  in 
a  book  published  as  early  as  1686.^  Fly- 
ing squirrels  of  several  species,  some 
quite  large,  occur,  as  also  the  large  in- 
sectivore,  the  so-called  flying  lemur. 
Bats,  both  frugivorous  and  insectivor- 
ous,  are  abundant.  ''Flying  foxes,''  of 
the  genus  Pteropus,  are  very  common. 

A  similar  behavior  group  is  consti- 
tuted by  the  fishes  that  show  various 
adaptations  toward  air-breathing. 
These  vary  in  "success"  from  a  type 
like  Trichog aster,  which  has  an  acces- 
sory breathing  organ,  but  is  so  flattened 
laterally  that  it  is  incapable  of  progress- 
ing out  of  water,  through  Clarias, 
Ophiocephalus,  and  the  so-called  climb- 
ing perch  to  the  beach-skipping  gobies. 

5  O.  Jacobaeus,  ' '  O.  Jacobaei  de  Ranis  et 
Lacertis  observationes.  ^ '  Hafniae.  [xiv]  +  144 
pp.,  1686. 
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The  latter  remain  out  of  water  for  long 
periods,  and  actively  and  swiftly  move 
along  the  mud-flats,  pulling  themselves 
by  the  pectoral  fins.     Altogether  about 
twenty   species,   perhaps   more,    of   fish 
variously  modified  for  air  breathing  are 
found  in  the  canals  and  the  river  near 
Bangkok.     During  May  and  June,  1930, 
Dr.  A.  S.  Pearse  studied  these  types  in 
Bangkok  with  reference  to  the  general 
problem  of  the  migration  of  organisms 
from  sea  and  fresh  water  to  land.     The 
results  of  his  studies  will  indicate   in 
part  the  opportunity  in  Siam  for  obser- 
vation on  what  still  remains  the  greatest 
problem  in  biology— the  origin  of  adap- 
tation, the  origin  of  species. 

With  the  flora  as  with  the  fauna,  the 
striking  forms  have  received  the  chief 
attention.  The  cryptogams  have  been 
largely  neglected.  But  even  with  the 
flowering  plants,  the  botanist's  task  is  a 
long  one.  Dr.  A.  F.  G.  Kerr,  who  has 
collected  plants  more  extensively  in 
Siam  than,  perhaps,  any  other  individ- 
ual, estimates  the  flowering  plants  of 
Siam    at    10,000    species.      The    Florae 


NELUMBIUM    SPECIOSUM    VVTILLD. 
The  sacred  lotus  is  widely  cultivated  ix 

Siam. 
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RAIN  FOREST  ON  KOH  CHANG 
This  island,  in  the  eastern  part  of     the 
Gulf  of  Siam,  is  in  one  of  the  heavy  rain 

BELTS. 

Siamensis    Enumeratio    of    Craib,    now 
appearing   in   parts,   as   issued   by   the 
Siam  Society,  will  summarize  the  pres- 
ent   knowledge    of    Siamese    flowering 
plants.     Of   the   species    thus    far    col- 
lected, about  20  per  cent,  are  endemic. 
Wherever    foreign    contact    has    come, 
foreign  types  have  been  introduced.     In 
Bangkok  nearly  30  per  cent,  of  the  flora 
is  introduced ;  and  it  is  interesting  that 
tropical   America,    including   the    West 
Indies,  has  supplied  more  than  one  third 
of  the  introduced  species.     The  problem 
of  the  flora  is  no  easier  than  that  of  the 
fauna,  and  offers  a  long  future  of  useful 
study.     If  we  should  attempt  to  sum- 
marize   in    broad    fashion   the    present 
position    of   the    biology    of    Siam    we 
should  be  compelled  to  say  that  a  very 
small  fraction  of  the  fauna  and  flora  is 
known  even  by  name,  and  that  little  but 
little  more  than  by  name. 

The   country   itself,    though   ranging 
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THE  MEN  AM  CHAO  P^YA  AT  LOW  TIDE 

Gobies  are  numerous  on  such  mudflats  as  this. 


t\v(Mitv-five  miiuitos  of  observation  is 
certainly  indicative  of  variety.  In  the 
same  month,  at  Una  Hin,  in  peninsular 
8iam,  :\Irs.  Alexander  and  I  recorded 
over  forty  species  of  birds  in  a  walk 
from  six  to  eleven  A.  M.  Such  a  list 
can  not  be  compared  with  an  April  list 
in  New  Jersey,  which  should  be  much 
lonovr,  of  course,  but  April  in  Siam  is 
the  hottest  and  driest  month  of  the  year. 
Hence,  in  this  short  trip  on  foot,  we 
observed  over  forty  presumably  resident 

si)ecies. 

Certain  <»roups  of  animals,  which 
seem  to  illustrate  definite  evolutionary 
trends,  are  of  special  interest.  The  ver- 
te))!-ntes,  other  than  birds,  that  have 
i'ssayed  fli<iht  are  well  represented.  In 
the  (iulf  are  fiyin<»'  fishes;  in  the  cocoa- 
nut  proves  occur  several  species  of  the 
'Mlvintr  (lra<>*()n,''  Draco,  and  also 
rhfchozoon,  the  <»'ecko  which  probably 
does  not  fly — contrary  to  early  opinion. 


The  former  has  excited  interest  from 
the  earliest  reports  of  its  existence.  I 
have  seen  a  fair  representation  of  it  in 
a  book  published  as  early  as  1686.^  Fly- 
ing- squirrels  of  several  species,  some 
quite  large,  occur,  as  also  the  large  in- 
sectivore,  the  so-called  flying:  lemur. 
Bats,  both  frugivorous  and  insectivor- 
ous, are  abundant.  *' Flying  foxes/'  of 
the  genus  Pteropus,  are  very  common. 

A  similar  behavior  group  is  consti- 
tuted by  the  fishes  that  show  various 
adaptations  toward  air-breathing. 
These  vary  in  *' success"  from  a  type 
like  Trichogasiev,  which  has  an  acces- 
sorv  breathing-  organ,  but  is  so  flattened 
laterally  that  it  is  incapable  of  progress- 
ing out  of  water,  through  Clarias, 
()l)hio('r])h(flus,  and  the  so-called  climb- 
ing i)ercli  to  the  beach-skipping  gobies. 

•'»  O.  Jaoobaeus,  ' '  O.  Jacobaei  de  Ranis  et 
Laccrtis  observationes.^'  Ilafniae.  [xiv]+144 
pp.,  1G86. 
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The  latter  remain  out  of  water  Wn-  long 
periods,  and  actively  and  swiftly  move 
along  the  mud-flats,   pulling   themselves 
by  the  ])ectoral   fins.      Altogether  about 
twenty    si)ecies,    pei'haps    more,    of    fish 
variously  modified  for  nir  l)renthing  are 
found  in  the  canals  and  the  river  lu^ar 
Bangkok.     During  May  and  June,  1 !):](), 
Dr.  A.  S.  Pearse  studied  these  types  in 
Bangkok  with  reference  to  the  general 
problem  of  the  migration  of  oi'ganisms 
from  sea  and  fresh  water  to  land.     The 
results   of   his   studies   will   indicate    in 
part  the  opportunity  in  Siam  for  obser- 
vation on  what  still  remains  the  greatest 
problem  in  biology — the  origin  of  adap- 
tation, the  origin  of  species. 

With  the  flora  as  with  the  fauna,  the 
striking  forms  have  received  the  chief 
attention.  The  cryptogams  have  been 
largely  neglected.  But  even  with  the 
flowering  plants,  the  botanist's  task  is  a 
long  one.  Dr.  A.  F.  G.  Kerr,  who  has 
collected  plants  more  extensively  in 
Siam  than,  perhaps,  any  other  individ- 
ual, estimates  the  flowei'ing  ])lants  of 
Siam    at    1(),()0()    species.      The    Florae 


NEIJ'MJUrM    SPKCIOSI'M    WILLI). 
The  sacked   lotus   is   widklv   (tltivatki)   ix 

Siam. 


RATN  FOREST  OX   KOII   cnAXci 
This    island,   in   thk   eastkkn    pakt  of      the 

(U'LK    OF    Sl\M,    is    in    one    OF    TlIK    IlKAVY    HAIN 

BKLTS. 

Siameiisis    Enumeratio    of    ('rail),    now 
nppenring    in    ])arts,    as    issued    l)y    the 
Siam   Society,  will  summarize  the  pres- 
ent    knowledge    of     Siamese     flowering 
l)lants.     Of    th(^    sjxH'ies    thus    far    col- 
hu'ted,   about   120   per  cent,  an*  endrmic. 
Wherever     foreign     contact     has     come, 
foi'ei<'n  tvnes  have  been  introduced.      In 
Jiangkok  nearly  :>()  i)er  cent,  of  the  flora 
is  introduc(Ml;  and  it  is  interesting  that 
tr()|)ical    Amei-ica,    including    the    West 
Indies,  has  sn|)plied  more  than  one  third 
()!'  the  introduced  species.     The  problem 
of  the  flora  is  no  easier  than  that  of  the 
fauna,  and  olVei-s  a  long  future  of  useful 
study.      If   we   should   attempt    to   sum- 
marize   in    broad    fashion    the    present 
])()sition    of    the    biology    of    Siam    we 
should  be  com|)elled  to  say  that  a   very 
small  fraction  of  the  fauna  and  flora  is 
known  even  by  name,  nnd  thnt  little  but 
little  more  than  by  name. 

The    country    itself,    though    ranging 
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THE  PLOUGHING  CEREMONY 

A  ROYAL  CEREMONY  AT  BANGKOK  INITIATES  THE  RICE-PLANTING   SEASON. 


through  sixteen  degrees  of  latitude,  does 
not  show  a  wide  variation  in  tempera- 
ture. There  is,  however,  considerable 
variation  in  rainfall  between  different 
sections,  largely  due  to  the  location  of 
mountain  ranges  in  relation  to  moisture- 
laden  winds.  Most  of  the  rain  comes 
from  the  southwest.  The  heaviest  rain- 
fall, therefore,  is  along  Siam's  portion 


of  the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula.  The 
mountains  along  the  boundary  between 
Burma  and  Siam  are  such  an  effective 
barrier  that  the  rainfall  on  their  west- 
ern slopes  is  three  times  as  heavy  as  that 
which  reaches  the  plains  of  central  Siam. 
Another  region  of  heavy  rainfall  lies 
along  the  east  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam. 
Here  also,  as  along  the  west  coast  of 
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EEMOVING  RICE  PLANTS  FROM  THE  SEED  PLOT 
Three  of  the  plots  in  the  backgroi  nd  have  been  set  out,  while  one  is  ready  for  the 

seedlings. 
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ELEPHANT  ROLLING  TEAK  LOGS  INTO  THE  YOM  RIVER 


peninsular  Siam,  one  finds  the  so-called 
tropical  rain  forest,  a  rather  heavy  ever- 
green  forest   in   v^hich    epiphytes   and 
climbing  plants  are  especially  abundant. 
But,  although  most  of  the  rest  of  Siam 
is  forested,  none  of  this  area  is  so  lux- 
urious,   and   much   of   it   is   open   and 
deciduous.     Over    most   of   Siam   there 
prevails  alternate   rainy   and   dry  sea- 
sons, and  the  annual  rainfall  may  be 
only  forty  or  fifty  inches;  in  fact,  in 
some  sections  it  is  less  even  than  that. 
It  is,  then,  manifestly  incorrect  to  indi- 
cate heavy  rain  forest  all  over  Siam  in 
phytogeographical    maps.     Further,     a 
considerable  area  is  unforested.     Most 
of  the  plain  of  the  Menam  Chao  P'ya, 
the  great  central  river  of  Siam,  is  an 
unforested    rice   plain.     Siam    is    more 
than  half  forested,  but  only  small  sec- 
tions of  this  are  as  heavily  forested  as 
much  of  Burma  to  the  west  or  Malaya 
to  the  south. 

The  Siamese  people  are  agricultural. 
Since  they  first  began  to  filter  into  their 
present  territory  from  the  north,  a  thou- 
sand years  ago,  they  have  concentrated 
themselves  in  the  broad  river  plains 
which  could  best  be  adapted  to  rice  cul- 
ture.    In  the  north,  where  the  land  is 


mostly  hilly,  these  rice  plains  are  rather 
accurately  defined.     In  each  such  plain, 
between  the  more  or  less  parallel,  north- 
and-south  ranges  of  hills,  are  concentra- 
tions   of    people,    e.g.,    at    Chiengmai, 
Lampang    and    Nan.      But,    naturally, 
the    greatest    concentration    of    popula- 
tion   to-day    is    in    the    valley    of    the 
Menam    Chao    P'ya.     (Menam    is    Sia- 
mese for  ^^river'^;  which  means  that  the 
usual  map  designation,  Menam  Rivera  is 
ambiguous.)     The   plain    of   this    river 
extends  north  from  the  mouth  two  hun- 
dred miles,  varying  in  width  from  forty 
to  one  hundred  miles.     The  delta  proper 
is  nearly  a  hundred  miles  long.     Bang- 
kok, with  other  lesser  cities,  is  located  in 
the    delta.      The    rice    growers    around 
Bangkok  are  almost  as  dependent  on  the 
annual  inundations  of  the   Chao   P'ya 
as  are  the  Egyptians  on  the  overflow  of 
the  Nile.     Artificial  irrigation  is  known 
and    widely    practiced,    but    the    chief 
advantage   of    the   annual    overflow    is, 
apparently,  in  the  renewing  of  the  soil, 
obviating  the  necessity  of  fertilizing. 

Agriculture  furnishes  the  key  to  the 
chief  expansion  of  biology  in  Siam,  but 
the  possibility  of  scientific  improvement 
of  agriculture  has  really  not  become  a 
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tliroii;;lL  sixiccii  (Ic^rccs  ol'  latitucle,  does 
not  show  a  wide  variation  iji  toinpora- 
turc.  Tlin-c  is.  liowovcr.  coiisidei'ahlo 
variation  in  raiiiTall  hctwccn  ditTcrcnt 
sections,  lar.ucly  dnc  to  the  location  of 
iiionntain  fanpcs  in  I'clatioii  to  nioistnrc- 
ladcn  winds.  Most  of  tin'  rain  conies 
from  the  sontliwest.  Tlx'  heaviest  i-ain- 
i'alh   therefore,   is  ah)n,i!    Siani's  ])oi-tion 


of  the  west  coast  of  the  peiunsuhi.  The 
monntains  ah>n<:'  the  boundary  between 
l>urina  and  Siani  ai-e  such  an  effective 
barrier  that  tlie  rainfall  on  their  west- 
ern slo])es  is  three  times  as  In^avy  as  that 
which  reaches  the  ])lains  of  centi-al  Siam. 
Anothei-  j-etiion  of  lieavy  I'aiid'all  lies 
alon<:'  the  east  coast  of  the  (Julf  of  Siam. 
Here   also,    as    alon<''    the    west    coast    of 
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peninsuhir  Siam.  one  finds  tlu»  so-called 
tropical  rain  forest,  a  rather  heavy  ever- 
g'reen    forest    in    wliich    e])i]iliytes    and 
clind)in^'  plants  are  especially  abundant. 
But,  althoujjh  most  of  the  rest  of  Siam 
is  foi-ested.  none  of  this  area  is  so  lux- 
urious,   and    much    of    it    is    open    and 
deciduous.     Over    most    of    Siam    there 
prevails    alternate    rainy    and    dry    sea- 
sons,  and   the   annual    rainfall   may   be 
oidy  forty  (»r   fifty   inclies;   in   fact,    in 
some  sections   it    is   less  even   than  that. 
It  is,  then,  manifestly  incorrect  to  indi- 
cate heavy  rain   f()rest  all  over  Siam  in 
phytog(M).i>raphical     maps.     Further,     a 
considerable    area    is    unforested.     ilost 
of  the  ])lain  of  the  Menam   (Miao  P  ya, 
the  ureat    c<'nti-al    river  of   Siam,   is  an 
unfoi-ested     rice    j)lain.     Siam     is    moi-e 
than    half    forested,   bnt    only  small   sec- 
ticms  of  this  are  as   heavily   forested  as 
much   of   iiurma   to  the  west  or  Malaya 

to  the  south. 

The  Sianu'se  ])e(»ple  are  ai^i'icult nral. 
Since  tliev  first  beuan  to  liltei'  into  tlieii- 
j)resent  territory  fi'om  the  north,  a  thou- 
sand vears  au<».  the\'  have  cnncent  rate(l 
themselves  in  the  bi-oad  I'iver  plains 
whicli  could  best  be  adapted  to  rice  cnl- 
\\U'{\      in   the   north,   where   the   land    is 


mostlv  hillv.  these  rit-e  ]>iainN  ai'e  i*ather 
accuratelv  detined.      In  each  ^\U'\\  plain, 
Ix'tween  the  moiT  or  Irss  pai-alle|.  north- 
and-south  I'aniifs  of  hills,  ai'e  c<»in-fntra- 
tions    of    people,     f .{/.,    at     ( *Ideni:niai, 
Lampare^-     and     Xan.       \U\\,     naturally, 
the    j^reatest    c(>nrrnt  i*at  ion    of    p<ipnla- 
tion    to-dav    is    in     the     valh*\     of    the 
^Fenam    (Miao    P'va.      <  Menam     i^    Sia- 
mese  foi*  "rivei-**:  whieh  me.iuN  that  the 
usual  map  desi'jnation.  .]h  ii'tm  Unur,  is 
ambi'^iious.  >      The    plain    of    this    i-iver 
extends  north  fi'om  the  mouth  twn  hun- 
di'ed  nnles,  varyin«j  in  width  fi*om  foi'ty 
to  one  hundred  mih*^.      'i'lie  <|r|ta  proper 
is  nearix'  a   linndi*«'d  mih's  \n\vj:.      iJanji- 
kok,  with  (itliei-  li'>M'r  riti*'^.  i»  located  in 
the    delta.       The    rire    'jrowi-r^    around 
liannkok  are  almost  a^  depm.dent  on  the 
annnal    inundation^    nf    the    ( 'lian    l*'ya 
as  are  the  Jv_:yptianN  ww  the  ovei-tlow  of 
the  Xile.      Aitilieial   irri'jation   i^  known 
and     widely     pi*aetirt'd.     bnt     the     <'liief 
advanta«je    of    th«'    annual    o\«'i*llow    is. 
appai'ently.  in  tin*  renr\\in«j  of  the  soil, 
ob\iatinti  the  necessity  of  frrtili/in'j. 

Aiii'icnlt  ure  fninishes  the  k«*y  to  the 
chief  expaiisioji  nf  liiolo'jy  in  Sinin.  but 
the  ))ossibility  of  scjentifie  im|n*ovcment 
of  a^jriculture  lia^  really   not    iMMM.inr  a 
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TEAK  LOGS  IN  THE  MENAM  YOM  AT  PRAE 
At  this  time  logs  were  being  collected  in  the  river  awaiting  flood  water. 


part  of  the  *  *  social  consciousness. '  ^  The 
division  of  the  government  concerned 
with  agriculture  should  be  one  of  its 
strongest  departments.  Actually,  it  is 
one  of  the  weakest.  Only  in  the  De- 
partment of  Fisheries,  through  the 
organizing  activity  of  Dr.  Hugh  M. 
Smith,  has  any  considerable  progress 
been  made.  This  is  not  insignificant, 
however,  as,  next  to  rice,  fish  constitutes 
the  most  important  element  of  the  Sia- 
mese diet.  The  value  of  the  annual 
catch  has  been  estimated  at  twenty-five 
million  ticals,*''  or  about  twelve  million 
dollars;  and  only  about  12  to  15  per 
cent,  of  this  catch  is  exported.  Forestry 
conservation,  representing  a  third  field 
for  the  application  of  biology,  has  been 
practiced  for  some  time,  though  limited 
to  the  more  valuable  timbers,  e.g.,  teak. 
Proper  integration  of  these  three  fields 
of  official  effort  and  the  department  of 
biology  of  Chulalongkorn  University 
(the  only  university  in  Siam)  will  in- 
crease enormously  the  field  of  service  of 
the  latter,  and  improve  the  efficiency  of 
the  former. 

At    present,    biology    instruction    in 
Siam    is    practically    limited    to    pre- 
en. M.  Smith,  Ihid. 


medical  students.  Largely  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion in  pre-medical  education,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  medical  program,  the 
departments  of  biology,  chemistry  and 
physics  have  been  firmly  established. 
Training  in  the  latter  two  sciences  is 
required  of  engineering  students,  but 
training  men  locally  for  the  fisheries, 
forestry  and  agriculture  has  not  been 
practiced — at  least  of  those  men  who 
are  expected  to  have  positions  of  gov- 
ernmental responsibility.  Local  train- 
ing of  men  for  the  fisheries  has,  how- 
ever, been  suggested.  There  is  a  move 
on  foot  now,  following  the  natural  evo- 
lution of  the  university,  to  provide  for 
four  years'  instruction  in  biology.  The 
present  pre-medical  curriculum  is  for 
only  two  years.  The  benefits  of  such  a 
plan  must  necessarily  involve  the  corre- 
lation of  various  fields  of  applied  biol- 
ogy in  the  educational  system.  But 
more  than  that,  it  should  mean  the 
establishment  of  a  nucleus  of  Siamese 
investigators  who  can  exploit  properly 
the  scientific  as  well  as  economic  re- 
sources of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  their 
country.  Only  tlien  can  the  biological 
opportunities  of  Siam  be  fully  realized. 
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TKAK  LO(;S  IX  Tin:  MKNAM  VOM  AT  PRAK 
At  this  time  logs  were  beixc;  collected  ix  the  kivek  awaiting  flood  water. 


part  ol*  \\iv  ''social  eonsciousiiess/ '  The 
division  of  the  .u'ovonnnont  eoiicenKMl 
Avitli  a^^i'icnlturc  sIh)uI(1  1)o  one  of  its 
strongest  (lci)art nu'iits.  Actually,  it  is 
Olio  of  tlio  weakest.  Oiilv  in  the  I)e- 
])artiHeiit  of  Fisheries,  throu<i'li  the 
or^aiiizin^'  activity  of  Dr.  IIu<ih  ]\I. 
Smith,  has  any  consi(lera})h'  proj^'ress 
been  made.  Tliis  is  not  iiisi<^'iiificaiit, 
liowever,  as,  next  to  rice,  fish  constitut(\s 
the  most  im|)ortant  eh'inent  of  the  Sia- 
mese diet.  The  value  of  the  annual 
catch  has  been  estimated  at  twentv-five 
million  ticals,''  or  about  twelve  million 
dollars;  and  only  about  12  to  If)  ])(M' 
cent,  of  this  catch  is  exported.  I^'orest ry 
conservation,  re|)resentin<i'  a  third  field 
for  the  ap|)lication  of  biology,  has  been 
])racticed  for  some  time,  thoii^^h  limited 
to  the  more  valuable  timbers,  r.g.^  t(*ak. 
Proper  inteizration  of  these  three  fields 
of  official  elfort  and  the  (lej)artment  of 
biolotz'v  of  (^liulaloimkorn  rniversitv 
(the  onlv  universitv  in  Siam)  will  in- 
crease  enormously  the  field  of  service  of 
the  latter,  and  imj)rove  the  efficiency  of 
the  rornier. 

At     ])resent,     l)io]o<iy     instruction     in 
Siam     is     practically     limited     to     pre- 

•••ll.  :\r.  Sniitli,  !hi(l 


medical  stiuhuits.  Lar<»ely  tlirou<i'h  the 
cooperation  of  the  liockefeller  Founda- 
tion in  pre-medical  education,  in  connec- 
tion with  tlie  medical  proj^rani,  the 
departments  of  bi()lo<»'y,  clumiistry  and 
])hysics  have  been  firmly  established. 
Trainiii<»'  in  the  latter  tw^o  sciences  is 
r(H{uired  of  eng'ineeriii<>'  students,  but 
training'  men  locally  for  the  fisheri(^s, 
forestry  and  a<»'riculture  has  not  Ixmmi 
])racticed — at  least  of  those  nuui  who 
are  expected  to  have  positions  of  .liov- 
erii mental  responsibility.  Local  train- 
iii<»'  of  men  for  the  fisheries  has,  how- 
ever, been  su<i'<>'ested.  TIhm'c  is  a  move 
on  foot  now,  followin^i*  the  natural  evo- 
lution of  the  university,  to  provich'  for 
four  veai's'  instruction  in  biolojiv.  The 
present  pre-medical  curriculum  is  for 
only  two  years.  The  bcMiefits  of  such  a 
plan  must  necessarily  involve  the  corre- 
lation of  various  fields  of  applied  biol- 
oj^y  in  the  educational  system.  ]>ut 
more  than  that,  it  should  mean  the 
establishment  of  a  nucleus  of  Siamese 
in  vest  iua  tors  who  can  exploit  properly 
the  scientific  as  well  as  economic  re- 
sources of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  their 
country.  Only  then  can  the  biolo<iical 
o]i])ortunities  of  Siam  be  fully  realized. 
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TV\(>- 
KACKD 
MASK 

In   Java  this 
ceremonial 
mask  symtM>lizes 
a  dual  personal- 
ity. Presented  to 
the    American 
Museum  of  Nat- 
ural   History   by 
(ieor^e  I).  Pratt. 
— Herbert 
Photos 
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SCARES 
DEVILS 
AWAY 

No  evil  spirit  could 
face  this  Javanese 
mask  and  stand  his 
ground.  From  the 
American  Museum 
collection. 

— Herbert  Photos 
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SURPRISE 
MASK 
The     Vancouver     Is- 
land   Indians   devised 
this  "two  face"  mask 
with  an  outer  form  of 
a  raven's  head  and  a 
human  face  within. 
— Herbert  Photos 
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A  JAVA  COMIC 

A  Javanese  marionette 
caricaturing  a  native  danc- 
er. In  the  American  Mu- 
seum collection.  — Herbert 
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A  DEATHLY  HEAD-DRESS 
An  aged  Tsam  dancer  in  a  symbolic  head-dress,  depicting  the  transitor> 
nature  of  all  that  is  earthly.  — International  Newsreel 


THE  DEVIL'S 
MASK 
As  worn  by  the  Tsam 
dancers  of  Thiliet  in 
the    evil- banishing 
dance  of  the  lamas. 
— International 
Netvsreel 
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WHEEL  OF  THE 
VICISSITUDES 

One  of  the  masks  and 
images  worn  by  the 
lamas  of  Thibet,  in- 
tended to  ref)resent 
the  god  of  death. 
— International 
Newsreel 
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JAVANESE 
MARION- 
ETTE 

(Right)  An  in- 
tricately carved 
puppet  from  the 
collection  of 
Java  ceremonial 
and  ihreatrical 
props  in  the 
American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural 
History,  New 
York. 

— Herbert 
Photos 
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IN  EFFIGY 
The  bad  boy  or  perhaps  it's  the  Sultan  himself  represented  in  this 
hand-carved  marionette  from  Java.  Herbert 
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Bei  den  Urwaldzwergen  von  Malaya.  Paul  Schebesta.  (Leipzig: 
F.  A.  Brockhaus,  1927.  278  pp.,  150  ills.,  mostly  photo- 
graphs, 1  map.) 

Father  Schmidt's  enthusiasm  for  the  investigation  of  Pygmy 
peoples  induced  Pope  Pius  XI  to  finance  an  expedition  to  the  Malay 
peninsula  for  ethnographic  research  among  the  Semang,  Sakai,  and 
Jakudn.  The  task  of  conducting  the  researches  was  entrusted  to 
Father  Schebesta,  one  of  Professor  Schmidt's  disciples,  and  the  pres- 
ent volume  embodies  a  travel  report  and  popular  ethnographic 
account,  limited  however  to  the  Negrito  visited,  the  description  of 
the  other  tribes  being  reserved  for  the  future. 

Like  the  Andamanese,  the  Semang  represent  not  a  single  lin- 
guistic or  cultural,  let  alone  a  political,  unit  but  a  number  of  dis- 
tinct, though  related,  groups,  the  northernmost  living  in  Siam  in 
isolation  from  the  rest.  The  total  number  is  set  at  2,000,  of  whom 
the  Djahai,  who  occupy  part  of  northeastern  Perak  and  western 
Kelantan,  constitute  about  forty  percent  (p.  13).  In  various  localities 
there  has  been  intermarriage  with  the  Sakai  (p.  39),  and  throughout 
the  peninsula  characteristic  relations  obtain  between  the  Negrito 
and  the  Malays.  Each  Semang  group  has  as  quasi-guardian  some 
one  Malay,  to  whom  they  bring  the  produce  of  their  forests  in  ex- 
change for  rice,  iron  knives,  or  cloth.  As  a  lower  caste,  they  are  not 
permitted  to  enter  a  Malay  hut,  and  they  suflFer  considerable  exploita- 
tion (pp.  29, 38).  Though  nowadays  no  Malay  would  dream  of  marry- 
ing a  Negrito,  miscegenation  has  undoubtedly  occurred  even  in  fairly 
recent  times  (p.  37).  * 

Contact  with  the  Malays  naturally  affected  the  Negrito  mode 
of  life.  It  is  surprising,  however,  that  the  bow  is  universally  obsoles- 
cent, having  been  superseded  by  the  blow-gun  (pp.  48,  73,  189). 
Some  groups  have  become  passionate  betel-chewers  (p.  232),  and 
sporadically  disease  is  treated  by  the  exorcism  of  the  possessing 
spirits,  the  formulae  used  being  in  Malay  (pp.  134,  187).  The  as 
yet  quite  rudimentary  attempts  at  cultivation  of  the  soil  are  of 
course  traceable  to  the  Malays  (p.  269f.),  and  the  same  applies  to 
masculine  dancing,  all  old  Semang  dances  being  executed   only  by 
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women,  while  the  men  provide  the  music  (pp.  32,  68).  It  occurs  to  the 
reviewer  that  the  occasional  mention  of  seven  as  a  ceremonial  number 
suggests  influence  from  the  same  source.  For  example,  the  Menri 
Semang  avoid  approaching  the  site  of  a  grave  for  seven  days;  while 
the  Kenta  observe  restrictions  for  seven  days  after  the  decease  and 
have  funeral  feasts  on  the  seventh,  fourteenth,  and  twenty-first  days 

(pp.  265,  227). 

The  Semang  are  mainly  vegetarians,  the  women  largely  but  not 
wholly  devoting  themselves  to  the  required  gathering  of  food  (p.  269). 
A  simple*  wind-screen  forms  the  regular  dwelling  (p.  52) ;  and  all 
utensils,  such  as  water-containers  and  cooking- vessels,  are  of  bamboo 
(pp.  22,  270).  The  preparation  of  poisonous  roots  is  a  noteworthy 
feature  (p.  111).  Father  Schebestais  thus  led  to  speak  of  his  Pygmies 
as  living  in  a  Bamboo  Age,  left  untouched  by  the  Stone  Age  (p.  151). 
While,  of  course,  the  fact  that  stone  implements  are  lacking — not- 
withstanding the  availability  of  the  raw  material — is  significant,  it 
seems  more  plausible  to  assume  that  the  ancestral  Semang  merely 
discarded  what  stone  tools  they  once  possessed  in  favor  of  bamboo. 

Though  the  author  sometimes  speaks  of  ^'Sippetiy^'  he  tells 
us  expUcitly  that  the  social  unit  is  the  family  and  that  ''jede 
strafe  Stammesorganisation'^  is  lacking  (p.  270).  This  is  in  harmony 
with  the  kinship  nomenclature  (p.  108f.).  Thus  ai  is  father;  ai-toi, 
parent's  elder  brother;  ai-ba,  parent's  younger  brother;  bo,  mother; 
bo-toi,  parent's  elder  sister;  mo,  parent's  younger  sister.  Personal 
names  are  never  used  in  address,  either  kinship  or  status  terms  being 
substituted.  The  type  of  distinction  recognized  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  words  *'mawogn"  and  ''bakes,"  of  which  the  former  designates 
persons  having  three  children,  and  the  latter  those  having  more  than 
three.  Though  the  data  are  not  given  in  full,  they  demonstrate  a 
non-bifurcating  system  with  Hawaiian  leanings  modified  by  a  tendency 
to  discriminate  between  the  collateral  relatives  and  those  of  the  direct 
line  of  descent.  When  the  complete  terminology  is  known,  it  will 
be  profitable  to  compare  the  details  with  the  Andamanese  system. 

Marriage  between  cousins  is  forbidden;  also,  specifically,  be- 
tween a  man  and  his  "mo."  The  smallness  of  each  territorial  group 
thus  promotes  practical  local  exogamy  (pp.  92f.,  109,  173,  225). 
Polygyny  is  not  prohibited,  but  rare;  on  the  other  hand,  divorce  is 
common,  though  not  after  the  birth  of  children  (pp.  93f.,  271). 
Marriage  with  the  deceased  wife's  sister  is  attested  in  at  least  one 
case  (pp.  59,  67).  A  form  of  matrilocal  residence  occurs,  inasmuch  as 
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a  Semang  bridegroom  will  remain  near  the  father-in-law  for  two  years 
in  order  to  work  for  him,  after  which  period  he  goes  to  join  his  own 
father  for  good  (p.  92).  The  husband  presents  his  prospective  father- 
in-law  with  gifts,  which  are  returned  if  the  wife  seeks  a  divorce  but  not 
in  the  reverse  case  (pp.  93,  225).  Rules  of  avoidance  are  strictly 
maintained;  a  father  must  not  sleep  near  his  adult  daughter,  nor  a 
mother  near  her  adult  son  (p.  183),  who  may  or  may  not  sleep  with 
other  youths  in  a  sort  of  bachelors'  hut  (p.  54).  By  far  the  most  strik- 
ing kinship  taboo,  however,  is  that  between  child-in-law  and  parent- 
in-law  of  the  opposite  sex  (pp.  63, 184, 215, 224).  They  are  not  allowed 
to  speak  or  even  approach  each  other;  a  son-in-law  would  rather  allow 
his  wife's  mother  to  drown  than  touch  her.  The  observance  is  derived 
from  the  supreme  deity,  and  any  breach  would  precipitate  a  fatal 
illness. 

Property  rights  are  most  conspicuous  as  regards  the  durian  and 
the  ipoh  (poison)  trees.  Wherever  a  group  owns  trees,  there  is  its 
home,  and  no  one  would  encroach  on  these  rights  so  lojig  as  the  fruit 
is  on  the  tree.  The  Semang  is  generous  towards  his  own  and  related 
families,  but  unrelated  ones  are  treated  at  best  in  niggardly  fashion 
(p.  78f.). 

The  supreme  being,  Karei,  or  Kaei,  is  associated  with  the  thunder, 
and  any  transgression  of  his  laws  at  once  provokes  a  peal  of  thunder. 
A  list  of  his  commandments  includes  a  prohibition  of  adultery,  of 
mocking  certain  species  of  animals,  of  killing  others  sacred  to  Kaei, 
of  cohabiting  in  the  daytime,  of  playing  with  birds'  eggs,  etc.  (214f.). 
In  many  cases  the  god's  anger  is  assuaged  by  an  expiatory  blood- 
sacrifice,  the  natives  gashing  their  shinbones  and  casting  the  blood 
towards  the  sky,  a  rite  repeatedly  witnessed  by  Father  Schebesta 
(pp.  83,  IvSO,  177,  191,  262).  The  other  prominent  ceremony  is  the 
Pano,  which  is  performed  mainly  as  a  curative  rite.  The  shaman 
and  his  apprentice  resort  to  a  special  conical  hut  and  hold  communion 
with  the  Cenoi,  fairies  who  normally  dwell  in  flowers.  The  Cenoi, 
in  fact,  enter  the  sacred  hut  and  speak  through  the  shamans  in  an 
esoteric  tongue  (pp.  215-219).  It  is  only  through  the  shaman  that  the 
Semang  can  come  into  relations  with  the  supernatural  world.  The 
shaman  is  a  son  of  Kaei,  and  after  death  turns  into  a  tiger.  He  de- 
rives his  power  largely  from  a  quartz  crystal  that,  mirror-fashion, 
reveals  the  nature  of  the  disease  threatening  a  patient.  Lesser  doctors 
are  mere  diagnosticians;  the  greater  ones  also  prescribe  suitable 
remedies  (pp.  181, 185,219f.,265).  Initiation  rites  are  lacking  (p.226). 
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The  relations  of  Karei  (Kaei)  to  other  supernatural  beings  vary 
somewhat  among  diflferent  groups.  Sometimes  his  son  Ta  Pedn, 
though  of  inferior  power,  figures  as  the  benevolent  creator  and 
intercessor  between  man  and  Karei  (p.  178f.).  Myths  are  not  dealt 
with  in  extenso;  the  world-conflagration  motive  (p.  84)  and  the  pursuit 
of  the  (male)  moon  by  the  (female)  sun  (p.  101)  may  be  mentioned.  The 
Kenta  Semang  believe  in  a  primeval  flood,  from  whose  depths  the 
dung-beetle  brings  a  small  lump  of  earth,  which  rapidly  grows  in 
height  (p.  212).  From  the  same  group  is  reported  an  unusually 
systematic  and  complex  cosmology  (pp.  208  sq.). 

Disposal  of  the  dead  is  by  interment,  a  wind-break  being  erected 
above  the  grave  (p.  135  sp.).  The  spirits  are  conjured  to  remain  away 
and  not  cause  illness  in  the  camp,  but  fear  of  the  dead  leads  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  settlement  (p.  140).  Schebesta  does  not  confirm 
Stevens'  report  of  a  soul-bird  except  as  a  Malay  concept  (p.  95). 
The  Semang  have,  of  course,  a  belief  in  a  dream-soul,  which  separates 
from  the  body  during  sleep  and  may  suflfer  harm  in  the  course  of  its 
travels  (p.  140). 

The  Semang  do  not  tattoo,  and  rarely  paint  their  bodies.  On  the 
other  hand,  bamboo  utensils,  viz.,  the  blow-gun,  quiver,  and  comb, 
are  beautifully  decorated.  The  author,  however,  found  the  ornamen- 
tation lacking  in  the  extreme  north  and  south  and  considers  it  of 
alien  origin.  For  the  most  part,  the  designs  are  of  merely  decorative 
nature,  but  the  Kensiu-Kenta  division  attaches  magical  significance 
to  some  of  the  patterns  (p.  250f.). 

Enough  has  been  said  to  prove  the  value  of  Father  Schebesta's 
book,  which  also  succeeds  in  conveying  the  atmosphere  of  travel 
in  the  Malay  peninsula.  Ethnographers  will  look  forward  with  great 
anticipation  both  to  the  fuller  monograph  on  the  Semang,  and  the 
description  to  be  devoted  to  their  neighbors. 

Robert  H.  Lowie 


Ceylon  Journal  of  Science.  Section  G. — Archaeology,  Ethnology, 
Etc.  Edited  by  A.^*^  Hocart,  Arclm«<jlogical  Commissioner, 
Ceylon.  Volume  l,partX.October>g(ji 925.  (London:  Dulau  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  34,  Margaret^l^X^endish  Sq.,  W.  1.  Ceylon: 
The  Archaeological  Commii^ion^r.  Price  Rs.  3-50.) 

The  second  number  of  this  new  aiuiu;opological  journal  has  made 
its  appearance.  The  excellence  of  its  typography  and  the  fine  series 
of  half  tone  plates  and  drawings  make  it  a  most  pleasing  number. 
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A  PEOPLE  WHO  NEVER  SAY  "NO"  AND  NEVER  DO  "YES"— THE  INFLUENCES  THAT 
SHAPE  THEIR  DAILY  LIFE  — OUR  EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEM  AMONG  THEM  — THE 
USELESSNESS     OF    CONSIDERING    INDEPENDENCE     UNDER     PRESENT     CONDITIONS 
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FRED   W.   ATKINSON 

FIRST   GENERAL    SUPERINTENDENT   OP  EDUCATION    IN   THE    PHILIPPINE   ISLANDS 


AN  EXPERIENCE  of  three  years  in 
l\  the  PhiUppines  has  brought  me  to 
-Z  A.  the  conclusion  that  the  Filipinos  are 
incapable  of  self-government.  They  are  man- 
aged by  a  few  ambitious  leaders.  They 
have  not  vet  cultivated  a  sense  of  fair  play 
and  tolerance  for  those  who  differ  in  opinion. 
And  yet,  although  the  gift  of  self-government 
in  full  measure  was  not  possible,  the  United 
States  bestowed  it  to  a  degree  by  granting 
practical  autonomy  in  provincial  and  munici- 
pal affairs.  There  are  some  600  towns  in 
which  natives  have,  in  the  main,  the  same 
control  over  their  local  affairs  as  is  enjoyed 


by  the  residents  of  towns  of  corresponding 
size  in  the  United  States.  But  a  concentra- 
tion of  governmental  powers  has  been  found 
necessary  in  financial,  judicial,  and  educa- 
tional affairs. 

The  Philippine  Islands  lie  about  six  hundred 
miles  southeast  of  China,  a  few  miles  north- 
east of  Borneo,  and  more  than  twelve  hundred 
miles  north  of  Australia.  They  consist  of 
about  1,200  large  and  small  islands.  From 
the  southern  to  the  northern  edge  of  the 
group  is  more  than  eleven  hundred  miles,  or 
about  the  distance  between  the  southern 
shores   of   Lake   Superior   and   the  northern 
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by  the  residents  of  towns  of  corresponding 
size  in  the  United  States.  But  a  concentra- 
tion of  governmental  powers  has  been  found 
necessary  in  financial,  judicial,  and  educa- 
tional  affairs. 

The  Philippine  Islands  lie  about  six  hundred 
miles  southeast  of  China,  a  few  miles  north- 
east of  Borneo,  and  more  than  twelve  hundred 
miles  north  of  Australia.  They  consist  of 
about  1,200  large  and  small  islands.  From 
the  southern  to  the  northern  edge  of  the 
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about  the  distance  between  the  southern 
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shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  extreme 
breadth  is  greater  than  the  distance  between 
Philadelphia  and  Indianapolis.     Two  of  the 


race  of  a  very  low  type,  populating  the  entire 
archipelago .  These  little  Negroes ,  or  Negritos , 
who    long    dwelt    there    undisturbed,    were 
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A   VISAYAN  GIRL:    DAUGHTER  OF  GOVERNOR   LARENA  OF  EASTERN    NEGROS 

The  Visayans  are  among  the  most  highly  civilized  of  the  Filipinos 


islands  are  each  about  the  size  of  Penn- 
sylvania; four  each  the  size  of  Connecticut; 
and  two  each  the  size  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  inhabitants  are  of  four  distinct  races. 
The  earliest  to  live  in  the  islands  were  a 


either  killed  or  thrust  back  into  the  recesses 
of  the  mountains,  or  into  the  jungles,  by 
Malayan  invaders.  About  30,000  of  their 
descendants  dwell  in  the  Philippines  today. 
Probably    three    Malayan    invasions    took 
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place.  The  head  -  hunting  Igorrot  tribes 
came  first.  About  200,000  of  them  live 
now  in  the  mountains  of   northern    Luzon. 


this  invasion  the  Philippines  owe  the  im- 
portant  tribes  of  Tagalogs,  dwelling  in  and 
around  Manila;  the  Visayans,  dwelling  in  the 
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WINNOWING  RICE  BY  HAND  IN   PANDACAN,  P.  I. 


The  second  invasion  furnished  the  islands 
with  the  so-called  "little  brown  people," 
who     may  be     designated    Filipinos.      To 


central  islands;  the  Vicols  of  southern  and 
the  Ilocanos  of  northern  Luzon;  and  some 
forty  or  fifty   other  tribes.     Their  modem 
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islands  are  each  about  the  size  of  Penn- 
sylvania; four  each  the  size  of  Connecticut; 
and  two  each  the  size  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  inhabitants  are  of  four  distinct  races. 
The  earliest   to   live   in   the   islands   were   a 


either  killed  or  thrust  back  into  the  recesses 
of  the  mountains,  or  into  the  jungles,  by 
Malayan  invaders.  About  ,-50,000  of  their 
descendants  dwell  in  the  Philippines  today. 
Probably    three    Malayan    invasions    took 


place.  The  head  -  hunting  Igorrot  tribes 
came  first.  About  200,000  of  them  live 
now   in  the  mountains  of    northern    Luzon. 


this  invasion  the  Philippines  owe  the  im- 
portant  tribes  of  Tagalogs,  dwelling  in  and 
around  Manila;  the  Visayans,  dwcllini,^  in  the 
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PLOWING   RICE    LANDS  WITH  WATER  BUFFALO 
These  cattle  are  the  chief  draught  animals  of  the  islands 

descendants  constitute  five-sixths  of  the  total 
population  of  the  islands,  although  they 
occupy  only  about  one-half    the  total  area. 

The  Moros,  or  Mohammedan  Malays,  who 
dwell  in  the  Sulu  Islands  and  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Mindanao,  are  representatives  of 
the  third  (and  last)  immigration— probably 
from  Borneo.  There  are,  in  all,  about  500,000 
of  these  fanatical  Mohammedan  Moros. 

The  Spanish  Government  officially  recog- 


A  MAYO  SETTLEMENT    PROTECTED    BY   RICE   DIKES 
The  roofs  of  the  houses  can  be  seen  in  the  upper  centre  of  the  picture 

nized  thirty-five  different  languages  in  the 
archipelago.  One  prime  cause  why  Philip- 
pine civilization,  in  all  its  manifestations, 
has  been  so  nearly  stationary  and  the 
differences  in  language  so  marked,  has  been 
the  lack  of  proper  ways  of  communication 
due  to  the  physical  aspects  of  the  country. 
The  races  were  not  combined  into  one 
people  under  the  Spanish  regime.  The 
Spaniards  paid  no  attention  to  that  dwindling 


Ua 


race  of  dwarfs,  the  Negritos,  and  accpm- 
pUshed  almost  nothing  with  the  Igorrotes. 
For  centuries  they  fought,  but  never  really 
subdued,  the  slave-holding  Moros.  But,  how- 
ever critical  one  may  be  of  the  character  of 
Spanish  leadership,  Spain  rescued  the  Fili- 
pinos from  barbarism  and  made  them  half- 
civiUzed.  The  Spaniards,  largely  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  church,  gradually 
elevated  the  whole  Filipino  people ;  they  in- 
fluenced their  customs  so  that  these  natives 
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THE   HOME  LIFE  OF   A  FILIPINO   FAMILY 

habits  of  the  Spaniards,  throw  many  of  these 
off  in  the  privacy  of  the  home.  Knives  and 
forks,  tables  and  chairs,  shoes  and  stockings, 
here  become  superfluities.  Once  after  leaving 
a  Filipino  banquet,  which  had  been  as  well 
served,  as  far  as  silver,  fine  linen  and  glass 
were  concerned,  as  any  American  dinner,  an 


FILIPINO  WOMEN  TRANSPLANTING  RICE 


A  NATIVE  OF  BENGUET  CLIMBING  A  TREE  FERN 

have  acquired  the  surface  manners  of  civilized 
people.     They  brought  to  them  the  Christian 
rehgion    now    almost    universal    among    the 
'  large  Malayan  portion  of  the  inhabitants. 

HOW    THE    FILIPINOS    LIVE    TODAY 

The  lower  classes,  outside  their  church 
observances,  have  probably  made  but  few 
changes  in  their  ways  of  living  during  the 
past  three  hundred  years.  Even  the  upper 
classes,    who   have    adopted    the    superficial 
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descendants  constitute  five-sixths  of  tlie  total 
population  ol  the  islands,  althoui^h  they 
occupv   onlv   ahout   onedudf    tlie   total   area. 

The  Moros,  or  Mohammedan  Malays,  who 
dwell  in  the  Sulu  Islands  and  on  the  eastern 
shore  ot  Mmdanao,  are  representatives  of 
the  third  (and  last)  immi,L,M'ation -  ])r()l)al)ly 
from  P>orneo.  There  are,  in  all,  alxmt  500,000 
of  these  fanatical   Mohammedan  Moros. 

The   Spanish   Government   ofticially   recog- 


A   MAVO   SKTTLKMENT    PROTKCTED    HV    KICK    DIKKS 

The  n.ofs  of  the  houses  can  he  seen  in  the  u[)\nir  centre  of  the  picture 

nized  thirty-five  (HlTerent  lani^uaii^es  in  the 
archipelai^^o.  One  ])rime  cause  why  Philip- 
pine civilization,  in  all  its  manifestations, 
has  been  so  nearly  stationary  and  the 
(hffcrences  in  lani^uai^e  so  marked,  has  been 
the  lack  of  proj.er  ways  of  connnunication 
due  to  the  physical  as])eets  of  the  country. 
The  races  were  not  combmed  into  one 
pe()i)le  under  the  S])anish  rei^dme.  The 
S])aniards  paid  no  attention  to  that  dwindlini,^ 
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race  of  (hvarfs,  the  Xe.c^ritos,  and  accom- 
pUshed  almost  nothini;  with  the  li,M)rrotes. 
For  centuries  they  foui^ht,  but  never  really 
subdued,  the  slave-holdini,^  Moros.  But,  how- 
ever critical  one  mav  l)e  of  the  character  ot 
S])anish  leadership,  Spain  rescued  the  Fili- 
])inos  from  barbarism  and  made  them  halt- 
civilized  The  Sj)aniards,  lari^a^ly  throui^di 
tlic  instrumentality  of  the  church,  .i^n'adually 
elevated  the  whole  Fili])ino  people;  they  in- 
fluenced their  customs  so  that  these  natives 
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A   NATIVK   OF    HKN(;UKT   CLlMUiNG  A    IRKK    FKRN 

have  acquired  the  surface  manners  of  civilized 
people.  They  brought  to  them  the  Christian 
relii^ion  now  almost  universal  amon<i:  the 
lanre  Malavan  portion  of  the  inhabitimts. 

HOW    THE    FILIPIXOS    LIVE    TODAY 

The  lower  classes,  outside  their  church 
observances,  liave  ])rol)ably  made  but  lew 
changes  in  their  ways  of  iivin<,^  durini,^  the 
past  three  hundred  years.  Even  the  up])er 
classes,    who    have    adopted    the    superficial 
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habits  of  the  Siuiniards,  throw  many  of  these 
ofi  m  the  ])rivacy  of  the  home.  Knives  and 
forks,  tables  and  chairs,  shoes  and  storkinj^^s, 
here  become  supertluities.  ( )nce  after  Icavini,^ 
a  Filipino  bancjuet,  which  had  been  as  well 
served,  as  far  as  silver,  line  linen  and  i^^lass 
were  concerned,  as  any  American  dinner,  an 
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AN   INSIDE   VIEW   OF   PHILIPPINE   LIFE 
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FILIPINOS  CUTTING    AND  STACKING  HAY    IN    PRIM- 
ITIVE  FASHION,  NEAR  ERMITA 

American  was  recently  obliged  to  return  to 
his  host's  house  for  an  article  he  had  left 
behind.  He  found  the  women  of  the  house- 
hold, who  had  waited  upon  the  guests  grace- 
fully and  deftly,  squatting  upon  the  beautifully 


Copyright,  1902,  by  C.  H.  Graves,  Philadelphia 
THE    CRUDEST    IMPLEMENTS  ARE    STILL    USED    IN 
THE  PHILIPPINES   FOR  HARVESTING  THE    CROPS 

polished  table-top,  eating  with  their  fingers 
the  remnants  of  the  feast. 

The  houses  of  the  large  majority  of  the 
natives  today  are  untidy,  even  dirty;  the 
people  keep  hens,  horses,  pigs,  and  even  the 


A  GAD-DAn  TREE-HOUSE 
These  houses  are  built  as  a  protccdon  against  enemies.    The  occupants 

draw  up  the  ladder  after  them 
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THE  NATIVE  METHOD  OF  PROPELLING  CANAL- 

BOATS  IN    MANILA 
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Mlll'lNOS   (I    IIINC.    ANT)    STACKING    HAY    IN     PKIM- 
inVK    FASHION,    NKAK    KRMllA 


AiiU'Hcan  was  rercMUly  (AAv^a]  U)  return  to 
his  Imst's  house  lor  an  article  lie  had  left 
behind.  He  loun.l  the  women  of  the  house- 
li(,M,  wlin  ha<l  waited  ui)on  the  i^niests  graee- 
)ullvan<l  deftly,  sciuallmi,Mi].on  the  beautifully 
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])olished   table-top,   catini,^  with   their  lini^-ers 
the  renniants  of  the  feast. 

The  houses  of  the  hiv^^c  majority  of  the 
natives  tothiy  are  untidy,  even  dirty;  the 
])COi)le  keep  hens,  horses,  ])ii^s,  and  even  the 
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A  (;AI)-1)AN   TRKK-Horsr 
These  houses  are  built  as  a  protection  aR.nnsl  enemies.     The  occupants 

draw  up  the  ladder  ader  ihcm 
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BRINGING  HOME  JARS  OF  RICE  WINE 


AN   "ATA,"   OR   -DWELLER   HIGH    UP"   OF   MOUNT   APO   IN   MINDANAO 
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enormous  water-buffalo,  underneath  their 
dwelUngs.  At  their  meals,  usually  of  fish 
and  rice,  the  members  of  a  family  squat  on 
the  floor  and  eat  with  their  fingers  from  a 
common  dish.  Usually  the  whole  family 
sleeps  on  the  floor,  in  one  room.     The  frame- 


work of  the  houses  is  usually  constructed  of 
bamboo;  the  roofs  and  walls  are  made  from 
the  leaves  of  the  nipa  palm ;  and  the  floor  is 
of  small  bamboo,  spUt  and  put  down  with 
open  spaces  between  them.  There  are  open- 
ings in  the  walls  which  answer    the  purpose 
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BRINGING    HOME   JARS  OF   RICE  WINE 
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enormous  water-buffalo,  underneath  their 
dwelUngs.  At  their  meals,  usually  of  fish 
and  rice,  the  members  of  a  family  squat  on 
the  floor  and  eat  with  their  finijjers  from  a 
common  dish.  Usually  the  whole  family 
sleeps  on  the  floor,  in  one  room.     The  frame- 


work of  the  houses  is  usually  constructed  of 
bamboo;  the  roofs  and  walls  are  made  from 
the  leaves  of  the  nii)a  ])alm;  and  the  floor  is 
of  small  bamboo,  split  and  put  down  with 
open  s])aces  between  them.  There  are  o])en- 
ings  in  the  walls  which  answer    the  ]jurpose 
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of  windows.  These  are  provided  with  shut- 
ters of  nipa-leaves.  There  are  a  few  ill-kept 
articles  of  furniture.    Very  often  there  is  but 
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A  YOUNG  NEGRITO 


in  it.  In  a  tropical  climate,  people  live  more 
out  of  doors.  People  of  the  lower  classes, 
in  such  a  climate,   really  camp,   and   their 


A  NEGRITO  MOTHER  CARRYING  HER  CHILDREN  IN 

THE   CUSTOMARY  WAY 

one  room— kitchen,  dining-room,  and  bed- 
room combined— for  the  whole  family.  Al- 
though the  average  Filipino  is  fond  of  his 
home,  he  does  not  seem  to  care  for  comfort 


A  MIDDLE-AGED  NEGRITO  WOMAN 


A  FULL-GROWN  NEGRITO  MAN   AND  COMMISSIONER   WORCESTER 
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of  windows.  These  are  provided  with  shut- 
ters of  nipa-leaves.  There  are  a  lew  ill-kept 
articles  of  furniture.     Very  often  there  is  but 
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in  it.  In  a  tr()])ic\'il  climate,  i)C()j)le  live  more 
out  of  doors.  Pc()])le  of  the  Iowcm*  classes, 
in    such    a   climate,    really    camp,    and    their 


A  NEGRITO   MOTHER   CAKRVIXO   HER   CHILDREN    IN 

THE   CUSTOMARY   WAV 

one  room  -kitchen,  dinin.LM'oom,  and  bed- 
room combined— for  the  whole  family.  Al- 
thouL^h  the  avcra.ij:e  Filipino  is  fond  ot  his 
home,  lie  does  not  seem  to  care  for  comfort 
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A   NEGRITO    WITH    THE    FILED    TEETH    COMMON   TO 

HIS  TRIBE 

houses  are  hardly  much  more  than  wigwams. 
Because  of  the  enervating  cHmate,  the  native 
is  indolent,  and  there  is  no  incentive  to  work 


where  wants  are  few  and  easily  supplied. 
Until  there  is  created  in  the  Filipino  the 
desire  for  greater  bodily  comfort,  he  will 
remain  in  a  low  state  of  civilization. 

Furnishings  may  not  be  abundant  in  the 
Filipino  home,  but  there  is  never  lacking 
the  little  altar  with  images  or  pictures  of 
saints  for  use  in  devotions.     The  Christian- 


A  MORO  DATO,  OR  CHIEF 


A  TAGALOG  HERB-DOCTOR 

ized  natives,  as  might  be  expected  from  their 
Malayan  origin,  hold  tenaciously  to  certain 
superstitions  which  seem  to  be  inseparable 
from  Malay  character.  For  instance,  the 
Christian  natives  of  the  lower  class  share  the 
idea  that  seems  to  prevail  among  all  Malays 
that  the  soul  is  absent  from  the  body  during 
sleep  and  if  death  occurs  at  that  time  the 
soul  is  lost.  "May  you  die  sleeping'*  is  one 
of  the  most  dreadful  of  their  numerous 
curses;  naturally,  then,  they  think  it  danger- 
ous and  wicked  to  awake  anybody  suddenly, 
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AN   IGORROT  HEAD-DANCE 
The  principal  actor  feigns  lying  in  wait,  killing  an  enemy,  cutting  off  the  enemy's  head,  and  returning  in  triumph 


and,  indeed,  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  get  a 
Filipino  servant  to  wake  any  member  of  his 
master's  family.  Our  soldiers  often  found  on 
the  bodies  of  the  native  soldiers  a  charm, 
called  anting-anting — perhaps  a  bit  of  paper 
with  writing  upon  it,  a  coin,  a  button,  a  piece 
of  stick  or  bone,  or,  in  fact,  anything  which 
could  be  worn,  and  which  possessed  the 
mysterious  power  of  protecting  the  wearer 
from     death.     The     Christian     natives     are, 


THE  WIFE   OF   THE    MOST    INFLUENTIAL    IGORROT 

IN  BENGUET 


AN  IGORROT  WITH  A  BRASS  PIPE  AND  A  NECK- 
LACE  OF  DOGS'  TEETH  AND  SEEDS.  THE  IGORROTES 
ARE  DOG-EATERS 
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A    NKdkiro    Willi      INK     FILKD    TKKTH    COMMON    TO 
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liousos  arc  lianlly  nnicli  more  than  wii^wams. 
I'ccausc  of  the  enervatin<(  climate,  tlie  native 
is  indolent,  and  tliere  is  no  incentive  to  work 
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where  wants  are  few  and  easily  supplied. 
Until  there  is  created  in  the  Fili])in(j  tlie 
desire  for  .i^reater  bodily  comfort,  he  will 
remain  in  a  low  state  of  civilization. 

r\nmishin.!L,^s  may  not  he  abundant  in  the 
Fili])ino  home,  but  there  is  never  lacking 
the  little  altar  with  imai^^es  or  ])i(^tures  of 
saints   for  use  in  devotions.     The  Christian- 
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A   TAOALOG   HKRIM)OCTOR 

ized  natives,  as  mi,^dit  be  expected  from  their 
Abalaxan  orii^n'n,  hold  tenaciously  to  certain 
superstitions  which  seem  to  be  inse])arable 
irom  Malay  character.  For  instance,  the 
Christian  natives  of  the  lower  class  share  the 
idea  that  seems  to  prevail  anionic:  all  Malays 
that  the  soul  is  al)sent  from  the  body  during 
sleep  and  if  death  occurs  at  that  time  the 
soul  is  lost.  "  Abay  you  die  slee])in!L,^ "  is  one 
c)t  the  mr)st  dreadful  of  their  numerous 
curses;  naturally,  then,  they  think  it  danger- 
ous and  wicked  to  awake  anybody  suddenly, 
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AN    lOOkkor    HKAD-DANCK 
The  prim  ipal  .ittor  fcij^ns  lyin.i;  in  wait,  killing  an  enemy,  tutiing  off  the  enemy's  head,  and  returning  in  iriumpli 


and,  indeed,  it  is  a  diflicult  thin,^^  to  ij^ct  a 
Filipino  servant  to  wake  any  member  of  his 
master's  familv.  Our  soldiers  often  found  on 
the  bodies  of  the  native  scjldiers  a  charm, 
called  anting-anting — perha])s  a  bit  of  pa])cr 
witli  writini;-  u])on  it,  a  coin,  a  button,  a  piece 
of  stick  or  bone,  or,  in  fact,  anythim;  which 
could  be  worn,  and  which  j)ossessed  the 
mvsterious  ])ower  of  protectini^^  the  wearer 
from     death.     The     Christian     natives     are, 
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AN  ir.ORkOT  WITH  A  P.RASS  PIPE  ANT)  A  NFCK- 
EACF  OF  DOC.S  rFKIM  AND  SEEDS.  THE  IC.OKkOlES 
ARE    DOG-EArERS 
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FILIPINO  CHILDREN  OF  LUZON 

however,    less    systematically    superstitions 
than  their  pagan  and  Mohammedan  brothers , 
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A  BONTOC   IGORROT 
A  member  of  the  most  famous  head-hunting  tribe.    They  are  a  kindly,  jovial  people,  and  have  now  stopped  the  practice  of  head-hunting 


they  are  superior  persons,  but,  nevertheless, 
their  Roman  Catholicism  has  mixed  with  it 
a  large  alloy  of  paganism.  The  ceremonies 
and  the  solemnity  of  the  Catholic  worship 
have  for  them  a  deep  attraction,  as  do  also 
the   solemn   pomp    in   connection   with    the 


A  TINGUIANE  GIRL  SKEINING    SPUN  THREAD 


A  LITTLE  TINGUIANE   SCHOOLBOY 

The  Tinguianes  are  the  most  highly  civilized  of  the  non-Christian 

tribes.    They  are  cleanly  and  live  in  good  houses 

numerous  feasts  and  religious  processions. 
It  is  the  type  of  Christianity  most  likely  to 
hold  these  people.  Revitalization,  more 
rigid  discipline,  and  American  priests,  pro- 
gressive, adaptable,  and  in  sympathy  with 
American  political  ideals,  are  the  needs  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  Philip- 
pines today. 
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A    BONTOC    KiOKKOT 
A  member  of  the  most  famous  hcad-lmnting  tribe.     They  are  a  kindly,  jovial  people,  and  have  now  stopped  tlie  practice  of  head-hunting 
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however,     less     systematically     superstitious 
than  their  pagan  and  Mohammedan  brothers. 


tliey   are   superi(^r  ])ersons,  hut.  nevertheless, 

their  Roman  t'athoHeism  has  mixtMJ  with  it 
a  larjj^e  alloy  of  pai^^'inism.  Thf  c-cremonies 
aiitl  the  solemnity  of  tlu'  Catholic  worship 
have  for  them  a  dee])  attraction,  as  do  also 
the    solemn    jtoinj)    in    c-onncction    with    the 


A  TINGUIANK   CTRL  SKEINING    SPUN   THREAD 


A    LITTLE  TINGUIANE   SCHOOLP.oY 

The  Tinguiatic's  are  the  most  hiuhly  <  ivili/t  d  oi  tin-  non-CIiristian 

tribes.     They  are  cle.inly  and  hvt-  iti  yond  houses 

numerous  feasts  and  rclii^ious  ])n)cessi()ns. 
It  is  the  t\'])e  of  Christianity  most  likely  to 
hold  these  ])eo])le.  Rcvitalization,  more 
rii^id  disci])line,  and  American  i)riests,  ])ro- 
gressive,  adaptable,  and  in  sym])athy  with 
American  ])olitical  ideals,  are  the  hccmIs  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  Philip- 
pines today. 
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The  census  recently  completed  gives  the 
population  as  about  7,000,000.  The  average 
population  of  a  square  mile  is  about  50.  In 
Java  it  is  500,  and  in  the  United  States  25. 
The  growth  of  the  population  has  been  re- 
strained by  violent  epidemics  of  the  most 
drastic  character.  A  single  epidemic  of 
small-pox,  cholera,  and  bubonic  plague  will 
easily  sweep  away  the  natural  growth  of 
several    years.     In    1902,    there    were    more 
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than  100,000  deaths  from  cholera  alone. 
The  majority  of  the  towns  are  on  the 
coast,  and  the  distance  between  them  is 
often  very  great.  It  is  almost  entirely 
a  rural  country,  and  many  of  the  so-called 
towns  are  mere  groups  of  villages.  The 
means  of  inter-island  and  land  transportation 
are  entirely  inadequate.  There  is  only  one 
railroad  in  the  archipelago.  This  is  120 
miles  in  length,  and  runs  from  Manila  to 
Dagupan.  As  in  other  tropical  countries 
where  roads  are  expensive  to  build  and  to 


keep  in  repair,  the  watercourses  form  the 
highways  of  commerce.  Railroads,  good 
wagon  roads,  and  other  means  of  easy 
communication  into  the  interior  and  across 
the  mountains  are  needed  to  open  up  the 
country. 

Of  the  73,000,000  acres  in  the  islands,  only 
6,000,000  are  cultivated.  The  native  is 
dependent  upon  the  slow  water-buflFalo,  for 
which  no  substitute  can  be  found,  for  work 
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in  the  swampy  fields.  This  animal  quickly 
succumbs  to  disease,  and,  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  rinderpest,  an  epidemic 
among  the  cattle,  has  destroyed  90  per  cent, 
of  them.  The  plows  and  the  other  imple- 
ments used  are  very  crude.  The  islands 
might  easily  support  a  population  much 
denser  than  they  do.  If  the  struggle  of  the 
Filipino  farmers  for  existence  is  now  some- 
times hard,  it  is  due  to  lack  of  proper  means 
of  irrigation.  All  regions  are  not  equally 
favored  with  rainfall.     There  are  floods  and 
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drouths ;  and  until  this  water  can  be  controlled 
and  stored  up  for  irrigation,  loss  of  crops  and 
famines  will  ensue.  Because  Java  is  properly 
irrigated  it  sustains  ten  times  the  number 
of  people  to  the  square  mile.  With  a  little 
more  energy  and  with  improved  methods 
the  Philippines  would  yield  much  more  than 
just  sufficient  food  for  their  inhabitants,  as 
now.  With  better  sanitary  arrangements  of 
the  home,  and  a  Uttle  knowledge  of  and  obedi- 
ence to  the  rules  of  health,  the  yearly  work  of 
disease  and  death  might  be  checked.  The 
birth-rate  is  very  high,  but  at  present  the 
death-rate  is  higher. 

The    islands    are    exceedingly    fertile    and 
productive,  and  yet  I  must  confess  that  I 
am    not   optimistic   in   my   belief   that   im- 
mediately  the  Philippines  will   pay  largely, 
commercially.     Commercial  success  involves 
a   labor   problem   of   exceeding   seriousness: 
the  probability  of  American  colonization  in 
the^  islands,    the    investment    of    American 
capital,  the  need  of  new  markets  for  American 
products,  and  the  increase  of  Filipino  wants, 
the    character    of    later    Congressional    and 
insular  legislation,  the  development  of  means 
of  land  and  inter-island  transportation,  and 
kindred  matters.     Among  the  resources,  tim- 
ber  is   the   richest,   and   yet,   owing  to   the 
condition   of  the   country,   the   difficulty   of 
getting  the  wood  out,  and  the  lack  of  labor, 
nearly  all  the  lumber  used  for  the  past  three 
years  in  the  islands  has  been  Oregon  pine. 
The  mineral  wealth  of  the  islands  amounts 
as  yet  almost  to  nothing. 

THE    ADVANTAGES    OF    AMERICAN    CONTROL 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  advantage  of  the 
change  from  Spanish  domination  to  American 
protection.  First  had  to  come  war  with 
the  rifle,  then  a  military  commission  with 
the  rope,  and,  finally,  civil  government, 
with  the  benefits  of  American  sovereignty: 
separation  of  church  and  state;  division  and 
co-ordination  of  judicial,  legislative,  and 
executive  powers;  rights  of  suffrage,  writs  of 
habeas  corpus,  assembly  and  free  speech; 
abrogation  of  obligatory  military  service,  and 
abolition  of  the  practice  of  banishment. 
Spain  justified  her  conquest  only  on  religious 
grounds,  and  failed  because  she  did  not  take 
upon  herself  in  addition  just  that  moral 
obligation  which  we  have  accepted. 

Before  Judge  Taft  became  governor,  certain 
civil  experiments  in  the  direction  of  munic- 


ipal government  were  attempted  under  mili- 
tary auspices.  These  did  not  amount  to 
much,  because  the  native  civil  officials  were 
treacherous,  and  not  to  be  trusted,  being 
really  allies  and  spies  of  the  insurgents  in 
arms.  It  was  found  out  later  that  many 
of  the  local  mayors  and  councilors  selected 
by  the  military  authorities  were  members 
of  the  Katipunan,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
expel  all  foreigners  from  the  Philippines. 
It  took  us  some  time  to  find  that  the  whole 
structure  of  native  society  was  honeycombed 
by  this  mysterious  Katipunan,  with  its 
** blood  compact." 

The  native  officials  whom  one  meets  in 
the  country  districts  are  polite  and  easy  in 
their  manners,  somewhat  reserved  on  first 
acquaintance — although  never  cringing — and 
fluent  talkers,  and  ready  with  promises  of  co- 
operation. The  majority  of  the  local  mayors 
and  councilors  appear  to  be  in  accord  with 
American  endeavors  toward  good  govern- 
ment in  the  islands. 

Very  few  of  them,  however,  show  executive 
ability,  and  some  of  them  betray  obstinate 
inefficiency    and    inactivity.     The    tendency 
everywhere  in  the  East  is  in  the  direction 
of  one-man  power;    and,   too  often  in  the 
Philippines,  the  mayor,  or  provincial  govern- 
or, dominates  everything,  so  far  as  he  can. 
He  is  very  ready  with  promises;  but,  as  some 
one  has  said,  "the  Filipino  never  says  'no,' 
but    never    does    *yes.'"     When    asked    for 
information,  he  studies  you,  and  is  inclined 
to  give  you  the  answer  he  thinks  you  want. 
Indirectness   is   a   trait,    and   the   giving   of 
gifts   by   subjects    to  those    in   authority    a 
custom  common  in  the  Philippines.      From 
instinct,  the  Filipino  agrees  with  the  boodler's 
opinion  that  there  is  no  use  in  holding  an 
office  unless  it  can  be  turned  to  profit.     It  is 
hard   for   Filipinos   to   understand   that   the 
giving   of   presents    to    government    officials 
is  not  right;  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to 
believe  that  a  man,  because  he  happens  to 
be  white,  has  any  scruples  against  it.     They 
look  upon  a  man  who  refuses  with  contempt. 
It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  Amer- 
icans hold  most  of  the  chief  posts,  and  that 
they  have  the  supreme  executive  and  legis- 
lative powers.    And  yet  nothing  has  shown  the 
better  attitude  of  the  United  States  Philippine 
Commissioners  than  their  absolute  readiness 
to  make  use  of  such  Filipinos  as  have  been 
capable.     Besides  the  five  Americans  on  the 
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p'M'uK'it  i'»n  :i>  al.<.in  7.000.000.  Tlir  ax'cra^c 
|M  .|.u]a!i< 'H  <»t  a  -'piai'c  mile  i^  al»o\it  ;o.  In 
Ja\'a  it  i^  500,  a:i'l  in  iln'  Tnitc'l  States  25. 
The  ;4n)-Aili  ol"  tliu  ]»' »]>ulaM'on  lia^  Ix-fn  rc- 
li'ainc'l  l)\'  \'i<»]t'!it  (.'piflciiiirs  <>t  llic  most 
Ira-nc  cliai'adcr.  A  >iii,Lil('  c']'i(k'nii('  of 
niall-po:-;,  di' ilci-a,  an<l  l)n!»ni]ic  jila.^uc  will 
c'a-il\'  >W('('i»  awa\'  tin-  natural  i^i'owth  of 
scxxTal    ycar>.      in     190J,    there    wuru    more 
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than  100.000  deaths  fmm  cliolcra  alonr. 
The  niajoi-itx-  of  the  towns  are  on  tlie 
<"'>'i^t.  an.l  the  distance  l>et\veen  ihem  is 
"ftcn  \-er\-  .i^reat.  It  is  almost  enlirel\- 
a  rural  eonntry,  and  nian\-  of  the  <o-ca]led 
towns  urc  TTiei-e  .L;rou|)S  of  \-illa.i,U's.  The 
means  <.f  inter-island  and  land  transportation 
.'ire  entirel\-  inade(  juat  e.  There  is  only  one 
•'^'iih-oad  ill  ih(^  arehipela.L^^o.  This  i>  i  .>o 
tmles  in  len.i^^th.  and  runs  from  Manila  to 
I^.i-ujian.  As  in  other  tropical  coimtric^s 
\vhere   roads    arc   expensive   to   l>uil<l    and    to 


kee]>  in  re]. air,  the  watereoui-s(s  forn.  tlie 
hi.L,diwa\'s  of  eommei'ce.  Railroads,  ''ood 
\va.L(on  roads,  and  <>iher  means  of  (-isv 
comi]iunicati<»n  into  the  mterior  and  across 
tht>  niountaiTis  are  needcMJ  to  open  ui)  tlie 
country. 

( )l  the  7^.000.000  acres  m  the  islands,  onlv 
^), 000, 000  are  cult  iwat  (m1.  'Idie  natix'e  is 
de])en(l(Mit  u]»oti  the  slow  \vaterd)urfalo,  for 
which   nu   substitute   can    he  fou.nd,  for   work 
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in  the  ^wampv  (lelds.  Tlii<  ammal  (juicklv 
succunihs  to  disease,  and.  diirine  the  last 
two  or  three  X'ears,  rinderpest  .  an  cjtidetnic 
amniiM-  |)n.  caitle,  has  desti*o\'ed  ()0  per  cent. 
ot  them.  The  jtlows  and  the  oMiei-  imple- 
ments used  are  \-er\-  crude.  The  islands 
miLiht  easily  suppoil  a  jtopulation  nmch 
denser  than  tlievdo.  If  the  strui^,^le  of  the 
lMli])ino  farmers  for  e.xistenee  is  now  somt^- 
times  hard,  it  is  due  to  lack  of  proper  means 
^>t  irri^iL^ation.  All  rc\L^ions  are  not  e<pially 
ta\-ored   with   rainfall.      There  are  llood.s  and 
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dmutlis;  and  until  tliis  water  ean  be  controlled 
and  stored  up  for  irriiration,  loss  of  crops  and 
famines  will  ensue.  Because  Java  is  pro])erlv 
irrigated  it  sustains  ten  times  the  number 
of  people  to  tlie  scjuare  mile.  With  a  little 
more  energy  and  with  im])roved  methods 
the  IMnlij»])iTies  would  yield  nuich  more  th.an 
just  sunicMcMU  food  t'or  their  itihabitants,  as 
now^  With  better  sanitarv  arrangenuuits  of 
the  liome,  and  a  little  know  ledge  ui  and  obedi- 
ence to  the  rules  of  health,  tlu^  \-earlv  work  of 
disease  and  death  might  Ik;  cheeketb  The 
birth-rale  is  very  In'gii,  but  at  present  the 
death-rate  is  higher. 

The    islands    are    exceedingl)'    t^Mlile    and 
productive,    and    yc{    I   must    contess   that     1 
am    not    0])timistie    in    my    bcdief    that     im- 
mediately   the    Philip])ines  will    j.av    largely, 
commerciall}'.      (\)mmercial    suceess   involves 
a    labor    ])rob]em    of    exceeding    seriousness: 
the   pro1)al)ilily   of   American    colonization    in 
the     islands,     the    investment    of    American 
capital,  tlie  need  of  ncwv  markets  for  Atnerican 
products,  and  the  increase  of  lMli])ino  wants, 
the     cliaracter    of     later    Congressional     and 
insular  legislation,  the  development  of  means 
of  land  and  inter-island   transj)ortation,  and 
kinrlred  matters.     Among  the  resources,  tim- 
ber   is    the    richest,    and    yet,    owing    to    tlie 
conditirm    of    tlie    country,    the    ditVieulty    of 
getting  the  wood  out,  and  the  lack  of  labor, 
nearly  all  the  lumber  used  for  tlie  past  three 
years   in   the   islands   has   been   Oregon    ])ine. 
The  mineral  wealth  of  tlie   islands   amounts 
as  yet  almost  to  nothing. 

THE    ADVAXTAOKS    OF    AMKRICAN    CONTROL 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  advantage  of  tlie 
change  from  S])anisli  domination  to  Ameriean 
protection.  First  had  to  come  war  with 
the  rifle,  then  a  military  commission  with 
the  roj)e,  and,  finally,  civil  government, 
with  the  benefits  of  Anieri(\an  so\  ereimitx' • 
separation  of  church  and  state;  division  and 
co-ordination  of  judicial,  legislative,  and 
executive  powers;  rights  of  suffrage,  writs  of 
habeas  cor])us,  assembly  and  free  speecli ; 
al)rogation  of  ol)ligatory  military  service,  and 
abolition  of  the  practice  of  banishment. 
vS[)ain  justified  her  comiuest  onlv  on  rcliLuous 
grounds,  and  failed  because  she  did  not  take 
upon  herself  in  addition  just  that  moral 
obligation  which  we  have  accepted. 

Before  Judge  Tal't  became  governor,  certain 
civil  experiments  in  the  direction  of  munic- 


ipal government   were  aitemi-ted  under  mili- 
tary   auspices.      T':e.<e    did    n<.t     amount     to 
much,  because   the   nati\e   ci\  il   ollicial.s  wc-re 
tn^acherous,    and    not     to    be    tru-trd,    being 
really    allies    and    sT)ics   of    the   insurgents    in 
arms,      it    wa<    toimd    r)ut    later    that    man\' 
ot    the    local    ma\(.rs   and   councilors   selected 
by    the    nn'liiar}-    auihoritirs    were    member.^ 
of  the  /\'<////v.M/(/;:,  the  object    of    which     i^   to 
expel     all     f(»reigners     from     tlu>     IMiili]  .pine^. 
it    took  us  sonn*   time  to  find    that    thcwhoK. 
structure  of  native  soeiet\-  was  hone\-conibed 
by     this     mysterious     J\\ilij^!{i!ii:i  ^     with      its 
"  !)lood  compact. " 

The  natixe  otVicials  whom  one  meets  in 
the  countrx-  districts  are  polite  and  easy  m 
their  manners,  sonicwdial  nNer\-ed  on  fir.^t 
ac(|uaintanee  although  ncvc>!'  ci-inin'ng  and 
lluent  talki^rs,  and  r(\'id\' with  pnniiisesof  co- 
operation. The  majority  of  the  local  tna\ors 
at^d  (M)un(>ilors  appear  to  be  in  accord  with 
AnuM'ican  en(lea\(»rs  toward  go<  -d  l-oxti'ii- 
tnent   in  the  islands. 

\'ery  few  of  them,  liowe\-(M-,  sJk.w  executi\-e 
abilit\',   and   some   of   them    b(Ura\'   o!»stinate 
inetticieney     and     inactivity.      The     tendciKw 
every  wdiere    in    the    r:ast    is    in    the   direct  ioji 
of    one-man    power;     and,    too    often    in    the' 
iMiili])pines,  the  tna\or,  or  j.rovincial  govern- 
or, (h.minates  everything,   so   far   as   he   can. 
He  is  very  ready  with  promises;  but,  as  some 
one  has  said,    "the    iMlij.ino  never  sax's   'no,' 
but    never    does     'yes.'"      When     asked    for 
inlormation,  he   studies   you,  and    is    inclined 
to  give  \-ou  the  an.swer  lie  thinks  vou  want. 
Indiivctne.ss    is    a    trait,    and    the  "giving    of 
gifts    by    subjects    to    those     in    authority    a 
custom    common    in    the   JMiilippines.        Vv()U^ 
instinct,  the  I'h'lipinr)  agrees  with  the  boodler's 
opinion   that    there   is   no   use   in    holdiii"-   an 
office  unless  it   can  be  turned  to  ])rorii.      \\   is 
hard    for    lMlij)inos    to    understand    thai     the 
giving    of    presents    tr>    go\-crnnient    otticials 
is  not   right;  it    is   very   difficult    lor   them    ir. 
believe   that    a    man,   because   he   ha].])ens   to 
be  white,  has  an\'  S(>ru].les  against  it.      Th.ev 
look  U])on  a  man  who  refuses  with  conteni])i. 
It  is  hardly  io  be  wondered  at  that   Amer- 
icans hold  most  of  tlu^  chief  ])Osts,  and  that 
they  have  the  supreme  executive   and   legis- 
lative powers.     And  \'et  nothing  has  shown  the 
better  attitude^  of  the  L'nited  Staters  Philippine 
Commissioners  than    their  absolute  readiness 
to  make  use  of  siu^h    I"ili])inos   as   have  been 
c"a])al)le.      Pxvsides  the  five  American.s  on  the 
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commission  are  three  Filipino  members, 
who,  from  the  beginning,  have  been  left  free 
to  do  all  they  could  do  effectively.  Three 
out  of  seven  of  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  including  the  Chief  Justice,  are 
Filipinos.  The  provincial  governorships  are, 
in  most  cases,  elective  offices,  and,  as  is  to 
be  expected,  they  are  held  usually  by  Filipinos. 
The  solicitor-general,  the  assistant  attorney- 
general,  and  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Archives  are  Filipinos  also.  There  is  in 
every  department  and  bureau  of  government 
an  ever-widening  door  being  opened  by  our 
government  to  native  merit. 

HOW    POPULAR    EDUCATION    IS    SUCCEEDING 

Our  educational  efforts  have  possibly  done 
more  to  give  these  people  a  true  conception 
of  the  benefits  of  civilization  and  good  govern- 
ment than  all  the  other  influences  we  have 
brought  to  bear  on  them;  indeed,  in  this  , 
work  is  to  be  found  the  solution  for  a  large 
part  of  our  Philippine  problem.  An  educa- 
tional map  would  show,  dotted  here  and  there 
on  every  one  of  the  larger  islands,  some  two 
thousand  schools  in  all.  Some  eight  hundred 
American  teachers  and  twenty-five  hundred 
native  ones  have  in  charge  in  these  schools 
some  two  hundred  thousand  children. 

These  children  are  young-looking  and  at- 
tractive. In  his  youth,  the  Filipino  boy  is 
often  exceedingly  good-looking  and  interest- 
ing, with  his  slight  figure  and  rich  brown  skin 
suggestive  of  a  bronze  statue,  his  bright  eyes, 
black  and  long  eyelashes  and  eyebrows,  and 
his  expression  of  cheerfulness  and  carelessness. 
Filipino  children  are  children  of  promise; 
they  are  docile,  quick,  and  mentally  alert. 
They  have  an  aptness  for  acquiring  languages 
— they  learn  to  speak  English  very  quickly — 
and  they  possess  a  natural  talent  for  the  lesser 
mechanical  arts;  they  draw  and  write  well. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Filipino  children  excel 
American  children  in  docility,  imitativeness, 
and  attentiveness.  They  lack  the  American 
child's  persistency  and  originality.  Many 
an  American  teacher  has  expressed  to  me 
his  delight  with  what  he  considered  the 
possibilities  of  the  Filipino  children.  The 
boys  and  girls  all  over  the  archipelago  are 
willing  to  learn.  American  endeavors  to 
introduce  English  as  the  actual  teaching 
language  have  been  greatly  encouraged  by 
the  eagerness  for  it,  shown  not  only  by  the 
children,  from  whom  it  might  be  expected, 


but  also  by  the  old  people,  many  of  whom 
have  attended  the  evening  schools  provided 
for  them.  Antipathy  to  work,  especially  of 
the  manual  sort,  has  been  a  powerful  opposing 
force  to  American  attempts  to  introduce  a 
system  of  education  fundamentally  industrial 
and  utilitarian  in  character.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  school  work  has  hardly  advanced 
beyond  the  teaching  of  the  rudiments  of 
English,  though  considerable  progress  is 
now  being  made  in  arithmetic,  geography, 
and  the  other  elementary  branches ;  while,  in 
the  provincial  capitals,  work  of  an  advanced 
nature  is  carried  on. 

Frequently  in  the  press  of  the  Dutch  and 
English  colonies  of  the  Orient,  and  occa- 
sionally in  our  American  papers,  opinions 
have  been  put  forth  to  the  effect  that  the 
institution  of  popular  education  in  the 
Philippines  is  likely  to  do  more  harm  than 
good,  and  that  the  people  would  remain 
better  and  happier  without  it.  With  this 
view  I  cannot  agree :  my  liking  for  the  people 
and  my  knowledge  of  their  character  arouse  in 
me  the  hope;  my  belief  in  the  ability,  tact, 
and  courage  of  the  American  teacher  creates 
in  me  the  faith ;  and  my  own  observation  and 
judgment  confirm  in  me  the  conviction  that 
the  popular  education  of  the  Filipino,  if  not 
unduly  hurried  and  if  carried  along  practical 
lines,  will  prove  an  ultimate  success. 

As  a  result  of  our  general  policy,  there  are 
signs  of  an  increased  friendliness  between 
Americans  and  Filipinos.  There  is  reason  for 
sounding  a  cheerful  note  in  the  fact  that  the 
large  body  of  the  people  tolerate  us,  even 
though  somewhat  half-heartedly;  and,  with- 
out overrating  the  intensity  and  permanence 
of  the  manifestations  of  good-will  which  have 
greeted  our  efforts,  we  may  feel  that  the 
leading  Filipinos,  whether  from  expediency 
or  real  appreciation,  are  cooperating  with  the 
Commissioners  and  their  ^subordinates. 

THE    FUTURE 

For  the  moment ,  the  Filipino  is  as  we  found 
him.  The  Filipino  of  the  future  will  be  an 
American  only  in  the  sense  that  he  will  speak 
English  and  will  have  adopted  certain  Amer- 
ican innovations.  The  Filipino  himself  will 
always  remain  such  as  he  was  under  the 
Latinizing  process  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
coming  Filipino  will  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
three  R's;  he  will  have  acquired  habits  of 
order  and  regularity.     As  the  result   of  an 
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education  increasingly  industrial  in  charac- 
ter, he  will  be  rendered  fit  for  the  work  lying 
ready  to  his  hand ;  and  he  will  secure  a  larger 
return  from  his  labor.  His  desire  for  bodily 
comfort  will  increase,  and  he  will  become  a 
more  willing  laborer.  In  his  home,  for 
instance,  the  wooden  floor  will  take  the  place 
of  the  bamboo  slats,  and  in  the  case  of  many 
the  frame  house  will  replace  the  nipa  shack. 
Vaccination,  sanitation,  and  the  ministra- 
tions of  qualified  medical  practitioners  will 
alter  for  the  better  the  heajth  conditions  sur- 
rounding his  family.  Everywhere,  even  in 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  archipelago,  free 
and  prompt  justice  and  security  of  property 
will  be  assured.  The  native  constabulary, 
splendidly  trained,  will  furnish  protection. 
Roads,  railways,  improved  harbors,  deepened 
river  channels,  posts  and  telegraphs  will  open 
communications  in  every  direction.  Water- 
works will  be  constructed  to  supply  all  princi- 
pal towns.  Irrigation  will  permit  agricul- 
tural undertakings  on  a  larger  scale  and  make 
famines  practically  impossible. 

It  is  rash  to  speculate  on  the  gain  which 
the  future  has  in  store  for  this  people.  Nearly 
forty  years  have  now  passed  since  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War,  and  the  Negro  problem  is  still 


unsolved ;  at  the  end  of  a  like  period  of  time 
we  shall  be  struggling  with  the  Philippine 
question.  In  trying  to  solve  it,  we  must  leave 
the  time  element  out  of  consideration;  and 
we  shall  be  gravely  disappointed  if  we  do  not 
realize  that  the  conditions  of  the  problem  to 
be  solved  are  as  complex  and  as  diflScult  as 
ingenuity  could  have  devised. 

In  the  firm  belief  that  the  privilege  of 
voting  is  in  itself  an  educative  force  in  the 
State,  and  that  it  constantly  increases  the 
self-respect  of  the  voter,  we  may  expect  the 
Filipino  of  the  future  will  possess  political 
trustworthiness  and  a  respect  for  the  minority 
— requisite  conditions  for  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment which  are  now  lacking. 

The  Filipino  is  bound  to  develop  in  some 
way,  and  in  the  right  one  if  we  persist  in 
our  present  course.  From  his  many  innate 
gifts  something  substantial  is  certain  to 
result  if  the  conditions  are  favorable,  and 
we  Americans  are  the  conditions.  He  has 
already  taken  an  extensive  participation  in 
his  government,  and  as  time  goes  on  this 
will  increase  steadily.  We  have  scratched  a 
Malay,  and  at  some  future  date  we  need  not 
be  surprised  to  find  an  American,  at  least  in 
spirit,  initiative,  and  capacity. 


THE   FUTURE   OF    BRITISH    INDIA* 

THE  COLONY  THE  GREATEST  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  THE  EMPIRE  — ITS 
^l^LATIONS  TO  BRITISH  CONTROL  ELSEWHERE— THE  PROBLEM  IN  ITS 
LARmtR  ASPECTS—"  OUR  WORK  IS  RIGHTEOUS  AND  IT  SHALL  ENDU: 

BY 

LORD   CURZON 

VICHROY  OF   INDIA 

RITISH  rule  in  India  is  the  greateSi^^ace jgofle  forth  and  subdued,  not  a  country 
thing  that  the  English  people  have  q^^i^ingdom.  but  a  continent;  that  conti- 
done,  or   are   doing  now;    it  is  thg^'nenT^^led  not  by  savage  tribes,  but  by 


highest  touchstone  of  national  duty.  If-tfie 
nations  of  the  earth  were  to  stand,ulf  to  ^^ 
judged  by  some  supreme  tri^urfal,  I  think 
that  upon  our  European  jecbrd  or  upon  our 
colonial  record  we  sjKrtild  survive  the  test. 
But  if  there  wgi;e"f^  slightest  hesitation  on 
the  part  ofr^rtie  judge  or  jury  I  should  con- 
fidentjy^hrow  our  Indian  record  into  the 
iS.     For  where  else   in  the  world  has  a 


races  witlS^aditions  and  a  civilization  older 
than  our  ownjN^kh  a  history  not  inferior  to 
ours  in  dignity  ano^Kggaance ;  subduing  them 
not  by  law  of  the  swom^l^jt  by  the  rule  of 
justice,  bringing  peace  and  ohkrand  good 
government  to  nearly  one-fifth  oftltes^jitire 
human  race,  and  holding  them  with  so  mS 
a  restraint  that  the  rulers  are  the  merest 
handful   among   the  ruled,   ^  tiny  speck   of 


♦Copyright,  1904,  by  His  Excellency  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Cur2on, 
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A  PHILIPPINE  FLOUR  MILL 

Figure  11.  The  grain  is  pulverized  in  the  mortar  and  pestle  and  then  the  hulls  are  sifted  out 
with  the  sieve  shown  in  the  foreground.  The  adlay  flour  used  in  the  first  bread-making  experi- 
ments in  the  Philippines  was  ground  in  a  coffee  mill,  but  the  grain  is  well  adapted  for  milling  with 
modern  machinery.  --.  .  »,i       i*         -i  .• 
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A  PHILIPPINE  FLOUR  MILL 


Figure  11.    Tho  grain  is  pulvfii/o.l  in  tho  nioriar  an.l  ,K>slic-  a-u   il'^" '^;^'  '"'1'^  ^'rS  ^'f^'^''  ^f 
with  the  sieve  shown  in  the  loregn.un.i.     The  a.iiay  Hour  used  in  the  hist  hrea.  -n,ak>ng  expen- 
unt    in  the  Philippines  was  groun,!  in  a  eotfee  <nill.  hut  the  gnun  .s  well  a.lapted  for  nnlhng  with 


modern  machinery. 
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SIMPLE  CERl 
Nuptial  festivities 
long  time  in  Dale< 
Sweden. 

WEDDING 
FINERY 
(Left)  Igorotes  of 
the  Philippines  don 
colored  cloth  and 
beads  for  nuptial 
costumes. 
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aadirofxilnfi:^ social  orp^an^ation.  fnlWInrP  ^nH  lit^raf,|rp  (pp^]|pp^j^n  ^ 
texts,  grammars,  dictionaries,  linguistic  relationships,  etc.),  etlrg^graph- 
ical  materials,  art  (with  ^k^pecial  chapter  on  rugs  and  rug^eaving,  so 
important  in  Central  Mia),  etc.  \  yT 

Miss  Czaplicka^cupies  a  unique  position  among  the  ethnologists  of 
England:  she  is^rfie  first  who,  on  the  basis  of  actual, r4earch  in  the  field, 
endeavors  to.'ihtmduce  there  accurate  knowledge  of  the  peoples  of  Si- 
beria. Her  appointrilent  as  lecturer  in  ethnology  in  the  School  of  Anthro- 
pology ^t  the  University  of  Oxford  is  a  gratifying  event.  The  mission 
assigned  to  her  assuredly  is  important,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  will 
continue  to  fulfill  it  to  the  best  interest  and  for  the  true  advancement  of 


science. 


B.  Laufer 


The  History  of  Philippine   Civilization  as  reflected  in  Religious   Nomen- 
clature.    A.  L.  Kroeber.     Anthropological  Papers,  (American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  vol.  xix,  pt.  ii).  New  York,  1918. 
In  this  paper   Dr.   Kroeber  applies  the  statistical  method  to  the 

analysis  of  religious  words  used  by  the  several  Philippine  peoples,  in 

order  to  determine  to  what  extent  they  may  shed  light  on  the  cultural 

relationships,  for,  he  says,  . 

A  specific  religious  element  held  in  common  by  two  nations,  is  obviously  the  result 
of  their  having  at  some  time  come  under  a  common  cultural  influence.  Among 
such  elements,  names  are  the  best  indices.  Rites  or  beliefs  become  modified, 
or  may  be  only  partially  similar,  so  that  information  must  be  detailed  before 
they  can  be  adjudged  as  belonging  to  one  or  to  more  classes.  Names,  after  their 
dialectic  alteration  is  allowed  for,  are  either  the  same  or  wholly  different.  Dis- 
tinctly proper  names,  such  as  the  designations  of  deities  and  ceremonies,  are 
particularly  valuable,  since  their  original  identity  remains  beyond  suspicion  even 
when  their  meaning  changes  radically.  *  .        , 

As  the  first  step  in  this  study  he  analyzes  the  material  given  in 
Blumentritt's  Diccionario  mitologico,  and  finds  that  there  are  forty- 
three  religious  terms  common  to  several  Philippine  tribes  and  groups^ 
By  expressing,  in  figures  and  tables,  the  terms  shared  by  these  groups^ 
he  determines  that: 

(i)  The  Igorot  group  is  sharply  marked  off  from  all  other  peoples  on  the  islands. 
Practically  all  the  terms  shared  by  any  Igorot  tribe  with  any  other  tribe  are 
shared  with  other  Igorot  tribes;  and  with  them  only.  (2)  All  the  other  groups 
do  not  fall  into  well-defined  classes.  All  seem  to  possess  certain  elements  in 
common;  the  degree  to  which  they  share  or  fail  to  share  these  with  each  other  is 
proportionate  to  their  distances  from  each  other. 
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A  further  study  of  the  Blumentritt  data  confirms  further  the  unique- 
ness of  the  Igorot  group,  but  it  is  notable  that  the  uniformity  in  their 
religious  nomenclature  is  greater  than  in  their  religious  conceptions  or 
practices.     Despite  the  fact  that 

their  religious  terms  are  almost  all  peculiar,  their  beliefs  are  much  more  similar  to 
those  of  the  other  Filipinos,  and  their  ceremonial  acts  very  nearly  identical. 

It  is  also  found  that  while  the  Igorot  tribes  tend  to  share  proper  names 
this  is  not  the  general  condition  as  regards  designations  of  rituals  and 
ceremonial  apparatus. 

To  the  Blumentritt  material  Dr.  Kroeber  next  adds  the  more  recent 
data,  in  order  to  compile  a  list  of  the  chief  deities,  the  Igorot  cycle  of 
hero-gods,  leading  ceremonies,  ritual  motives  and  religious  mechanisms — 
including  in  this  division  the  altars,  spirit-houses,  omen  birds,  priests  or 
mediums,  and  intoxicants  used  in  ceremonies.  From  these  considerations 
he  finds 

s 

it  is  clear  that  nothing  like  any  organized  cult  (other  than  Mohammedanism  or 
Christianity)  nor  even  a  single  ceremony  as  definitely  unique  as  the  Sun  dance  of 
the  Plains  or  the  Hamatsa  of  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America,  is  traceable 
through  the  Philippine  Islands  or  any  considerable  portion  of  them. 

While  there  is  similarity  throughout  the  Islands,  it  is  still  true  that 
Filipino  rituals  have  remained  in  the  category  of  customs.  They  are 
not  a  part  of  a  formulated  system,  nor  are  they  at  all  the  expression  of 
''religion"  in  our  sense  of  the  term.  This  apparently  is  as  true  for  the 
ancestors  of  the  Christianized  tribes  as  for  the  pagan  groups. 

The  conclusion  is  therefore  unavoidable  that  it  is  unlikely  that  any  wave  of  Hindu 
or  Asiatic  propaganda,  or  even  any  direct  Hindu  cults  as  such,  have  ever  reached 
the  Philippines. 

Influences  have  come  to  the  Islands  from  India  and  possibly  from  the 
Mediterranean,  but  these  have  penetrated  as  disjected  fragments,  not 
as  organized  wholes.  The  use  of  Chinese  jars  in  religious  ceremonies  is 
considered  as  illuminative  of  the  cultural  relations  of  the  Philippines  in 
general.  Despite  the  fact  that  they  flowed  in  for  centuries  they  did 
not  affect  either  the  color  of  native  religion  or  the  native  pottery  industry. 
They  were  used  in  a  specifically  native  setting  without  any  accompani- 
ment or  attached  associations. 

In  the  final  section  devoted  to  the  native  terms,  the  author  considers 
Blumentritt's  list  of  non-Malayan  religious  words  common  to  several 
Philippine  tribes.  Five  Sanskrit  and  one  Mohammedan  words  are 
tabulated,  and  from  their  distribution  he  concludes 
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that  Hindu  influence  direct  enough  to  cause  the  introduction  of  Hindu  nomen- 
clature has  not  penetrated  northern  Luzon,  but  that  over  the  remainder  of  the 
Islands  it  has  been  approximately  uniform  in  strength. 

Part  II  is  devoted  to  comparative  considerations,  to  determine  how 
the  findings  from  religious  nomenclature  will  stand  with  reference  to  the 
broader  findings  regarding  Philippine  race,  speech,  and  civilization 
generally. 

As  regards  race,  the  author  finds  that  aside  from  the  Negrito,  there 
are  two  types  of  brown  people  in  the  Philippines  and  that  these  types, 
while  apparently  rather  closely  related,  are  demonstrably  distinct;  and 
that  their  diffusion  probably  occurred  in  successive  periods.  To  the 
earlier  division  he  assigns  the  tentative  names  Indonesian,  or  primitive 
Malay,  or  less  Mongoloid,  and  he  finds  that  this  type  occurs  in  greatest 
purity  among  tribe  after  tribe  in  the  mountain  districts  of  northern 
Luzon,  that  is  in 

precisely  the  habitat  of  the  pagan  Igorot  tribes  which  the  foregoing  discussion  has 
shown  to  be  the  most  unique  of  all  Philippine  peoples  in  their  religious  nomen- 
clature. 

The  survey  and  classification  of  the  languages  does  not  reflect  any 
line  of  division  between  Indonesian  and  Malayan  types,  or  between 
Igorot  and  non-Igorot  groups.     It  is  evident  that 

something  making  for  unusual  diversification  of  speech  has  been  at  work  in  north- 
ern Luzon,  while  everywhere  else  in  the  Islands  something  tending  to  comparative 
uniformity  with  only  minor  local  variability.  In  short,  the  evidence  of  language 
does  not  correlate  well  with  that  of  racial  type,  but  does  partly  correlate  with 
the  findings  made  in  the  field  of  religion  in  the  present  paper. 

A  survey  of  the  culture  results  in  the  conclusion  that  it  cannot  be  resolved 
into  several  distinct  layers;  it  is  possible,  however,  to  make 

a  review  of  internal  local  relations  which  may  correlate  with  our  findings  as  to 
religion  and  language,  even  if  they  do  not  explain  cultural  significance  of  race 
movements  or  relate  very  closely  to  the  main  waves  of  culture  influences. 

The  outstanding  phases  of  Philippine  ethnology  are  the  fundamental 
unity  of  culture  of  all  the  peoples,  coupled  with  an  endless  variety  of 
irregularly  localized  detail. 

The  one  fact  of  organization  on  a  geographical  basis  that  seems  in  any  way  to 
emerge  conspicuously  is  the  comparative  separateness  of  northern  Luzon. 

To  substantiate  this  claim,  Dr.  Kroeber  tabulates  fifteen  instances  in 
which  the  Igorot  differ  from  the  bulk  of  the  tribes.     Among  these  are, 
the  absence  of  tooth-filing  and  blackening;  the  absence  of  blow-pipe, 
14 
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armor,  head-scarfs  indicative  of  bravery,  a  native  script  and  the  barangay 
system  of  social  organization.  On  the  other  hand  the  Igorot  have  almost 
exclusive  claim  to  tattooing  (except  for  the  Bisaya),  to  the  head-axe, 
to  a  distinctive  type  of  shield,  to  head-hunting,  and  to  true  irrigation 
terraces.  Hence  it  appears  that  a  line  of  some  cultural  significance  can 
be  drawn  between  the  Igorot  and  non-Igorot  nations,  much  as  it.  was  in 
religious  nomenclature  and  in  speech. 

The  foregoing  review  can  furnish  only  a  glimpse  of  the  many  inter- 
esting questions  raised,  and  the  various  methods  of  approach  used  by 
the  author  in  this  valuable  paper. 

His  conclusions  are,  in  general,  those  held  by  the  reviewer,  but  the 
mpression  cannot  be  escaped  that  Dr.   Kroeber  has  reached  approxi- 
mately correct  results  despite  the  fact  that  a  considerable  part  of  his 
material  was  very  scanty  and  of  doubtful  accuracy.     Given  a  good  com- 
parative dictionary  and  grammar  of  the  various  Philippine  languages, 
and  complete  studies  of  the  religious  ideas  and  customs  of  the  tribes  under 
discussion,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  method   employed   in    this  paper 
might  prove  of  great  value  as  one  method  of  approach  to  our  problem. 
Unfortunately,  such  comparative  studies  do  not  exist  at  the  present  time. 
The  Diccionario  mitologico  of  Blumentritt  is  an  assemblage  of  data  from 
all  sorts  of  sources,  made  by  a  Compiler  unfamiliar  with  the  Philippines. 
As  a  result,  his  list  of  religious  terms  contains  many  words  descriptive  of 
some  religious  act  or  personage;  while  others  without  religious  meaning 
may  have  been  applied  to  some  particular  case  in  question.     As  examples 
of  this,  the  following  words,  of  quite  general  use  throughout  the  archi- 
'pelago,  are  selected  from  the  list. 

Blumentritt  Definition  •        General  Use 

halon  or  baon .  .  boat  offering  to  the  dead       Provision  for  a  journey. 
^^>'^^ transvestite  priest  A  single  woman  beyond  marriageable 

age. 
kabal a  charm  or  herb  of  invulner- 
ability Coat  of  mail,  armor. 

^^^^^        ) war  god  (Pangasinan)  Head     man.     Grandfather.     Also 

apo-laki) mountain  monster  (Bikol)     used  as  term  for  God  by  Christianized 

Ilocano  and  Pangasinan. 
hmokon omen  bird  Turtle  dove. 

^^^''^^   ) .a  divination  Rope    or    cord.     The     prefix    pag- 

P^S'^^^*^ customarily    denotes    instrument. 

Divination  by  means  of  swinging 
objects  suspended  by  cords  is  wide- 
spread in  the  Islands. 
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In  this  list  of  forty-three  ''religious"  terms  only  two  are  credited  to 
the  Ilocano.     Imperfect  as  is  the  reviewer's  knowledge  of  this  dialect  he 
finds  that  it  contains  ten  words  of  the  list,  and  if  we  distribute  these  as 
Dr.  Kroeber  has  done  it  appears  that  the  Ilocano  hold  six  in  common 
with  Mindanao,  two  with  the  Igorot,  two  with  Pangasinan,  six  with 
Tagalog,  two  with  Bikol,  and  six  with  Bisaya.     Thus  it  would  follow 
that  this  tribe  residing  at  the  northern  end  of  Luzon  is  as  closely  related, 
in  religious  nomenclature,  to  Mindanao  as  it  is  to  Visaya  and  Tagalog, 
and  much  closer  than  to  the  neighboring  Igorot.     A  similar  list  might  be 
just  as  readily  compiled  for  the  Bagobo  or  Mandaya,  but  these  instances 
will  serve  to  show  the  unreliability  and  incompleteness  of  the  Blumentritt 

data.  . 

Attention  should  also  be  called  to  the  fact  that,  oftentimes,  religious 

rites  or  personages  are  taken  over  without  their  original  names,  and  they 

then  appear  under  different  titles  which  are  generally  descriptive.     In 

such  cases  they  can  be  recognized  only  by  one  familiar  with  the  subjects 

and  languages  in  question.  t  j        ^ 

Again,  religious  names  and  terms  may  often  be  carried,  by  trade  and 
other  agencies,  without  their  ordinary  significance,  and  they  then  appear 
in  their  new  setting  without  being  in  any  way  a  reflection  of  borrowed 
religious  ideas.     Probably  the  best  example  of  this  is  in  the  widespread- 
use  of  our  term  for  deity,  used  as  an  oath. 

Throughout  this  study,  the  author  has  used  the  term  Igorot  to 
designate  'Hhe  pagan  mountaineers  of  northern  Luzon  other  than  Ne- 
gritos.-  He,  therefore,  classes  the  Apayao,  Tinguian,  and  Kalinga  with 
the  Bontok  and  southern  Igorot,  Ifugao  and  probably  Ilongot.  This 
in  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer,  is  no  more  justified  than  it  is  to  class  all 
the  pagan  tribes  of  Mindanao  in  one  group,  or  to  treat  the  Chnstianized 
tribes  as  a  unit.  In  a  previous  paper^  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
fact  that,  despite  many  differences,  the  first  three  groups  mentioned 
fall  into  one  class  which  can  be  opposed  to  the  Igorot  on  grounds  of 

physical  type,  language,  religious  -^^^-^'^^^^^^^^.^^^'^^/^  th^ 
ticularly  of  social  organization.  Attention  was  likewise  called  to  the 
great  similarity  between  Tinguian  and  Ilocano,  and  ^he  opinion  offered 
that  they  are  but  divisions  of  one  people.^  Further  studies  soon  to  be 
published,  tend  still  further  to  confirm  this  belief.  A  full  discussion  is 
no^^^^^^^^^^       here,  but  it  may  be  briefly  stated  that  rice  culture,  spmmng, 

"TpT'^^l^istribution  of  the  non-Christian  Tribes  of  Northwestern  Luzon. 

^"^rc  st?xr.r».":;;siL.  v„,.  „..  sec. .. .,».. .  .„. 
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weaving,  and  other  industries  which  on  the  surface  appear  very  similar 
in  the  Tinguian — Ilocano,  and  Igorot  groups,  really  show  them  to  differ 
quite  as  markedly  in  material  culture  as  they  do  in  house  building,  social 
organization,  religion  and  folklore.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  some  of 
of  the  cultural  considerations  which  caused  Dr.  Kroeber  to  separate  the 
Igorot  from  the  other  Filipinos  do  not  apply  to  the  Tinguian.  The 
people  of  this  group  do  blacken  the  teeth,  they  do  have  the  blow-gun, 
they  do  not  have  a  kin  group  plan  of  society,  and  they  make  very  little 
use  of  tattooing.' 

These  and  other  considerations  have  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
northern  Luzon  we  have  evidence  of  at  least  two  waves  and  periods  of 
migration,  the  members  of  which  are  of  similar  physical  type  and  lan- 
guage. It  also  appears  that  prior  to  their  entry  into  this  region  they  had 
developed  or  received  social  organizations  and  other  elements  of  culture, 
very  different  from  one  another,  and  that  they  brought  these  with  them 
and  continued  them  in  their  present  habitat. 

If  the  term  '* Igorot"  is  confined  to  the  people  of  Bontok,  Lepanto- 
Bontok,  and  the  Ifugao  region,  the  uniqueness  of  this  group  may  possibly 
be  maintained,  but  if  the  Apayao,  western  Kalinga  and  Tinguian  are 
added  to  this  classification,  the  fundamental  unity  disappears  and  we 
are  no  longer  justified  in  setting  the  Igorot,  as  a  group,  apart  from  the 
other  Filipino. 

Whatever  may  be  our  disagreement  with  certain  portions  of  the  paper, 

and  our  criticism  of  the  material  used,  all  workers  in  Malaysia  will 

welcome  Dr.  Kroeber's  new  paper.     It  applies  a  method  of  handling  data 

hitherto  untried  in  Philippine  research;  it  raises  for  discussion  a  number 

of  new  problems,  and  it  also  indicates  a  growing  interest  in  the  Islands 

on  the  part  of  our  American  scholars. 

Fay-Cooper  Cole 

AFRICA 

Harvard   African   Studies  II;     Varia   Africana  II,     Oric    Bates,   ed, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  1918,     12  +  324  pp.,  numerous  pis.  and  text  figs. 

Together  with  its  predecessor  this  volume  forms  a  worthy  monument 
to  the  zeal  and  generosity  of  its  editor,  whose  death  truly  signifies  an 
irreparable  loss  for  the  pursuit  of  African  studies  in  this  country.  Except 
for  linguistics,  all  phases  of  anthropology  are  represented,  with  eth- 
nography clearly  preponderating  as  to  space  and  number  of  articles. 
Naturally  it  is  possible  to  call  attention  to  only  a  few  of  the  more  im- 
portant papers. 
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THE  NEGRITO  AND  ALLIED  TYPES  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 

By   DAVID   P.   BARROWS 

NINE  years  of  residence  and  travel  in  the  Philippines  have 
produced  the  conviction  that  in  discussions  of  the  ethnology 
of  Malaysia,  and  particularly  of  the  Philippines,  the  Negrito 
element  has  been  slighted .  M  uch  has  been  made  of  the  '  *  I  ndonesian* ' 
theory  and  far  too  much  of  pre-Spanish  Chinese  influence,  but  the 
result  to  the  physical  types  found  in  the  Philippines  of  the  constant 
absorption  of  the  Negrito  race  into  the  Malayan  and  the  wide 
prevalence  of  Negrito  blood  in  all  classes  of  islanders  has  been 
generally  overlooked. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  present  some  physical  measure- 
ments of  the  Negrito  and  then  of  several  other  pagan  peoples  of 
the  islands  whose  types,  as  determined  by  measurement  and  obser- 
vation, reveal  the  presence  of  Negrito  blood. 

The  physical  measurements  here  given  were  taken  by  me  at 
various  times  between  1901  and  1909.  They  were  taken  according 
to  the  methods  of  Topinard  {Elements  d' Anthropologic  Generale) 
and  are  discussed  in  accordance  with  his  system  of  nomenclature. 
The  first  Negritos  measured  are  members  of  a  little  community 
on  the  south  slope  of  Mount  Mariveles  in  the  province  of  Bataan. 
They  are  of  a  markedly  pure  type.  While  it  is  usual  to  find  Negrito 
communities  considerably  affected  by  Malayan  blood,  in  this  case 
I  doubt  if  there  is  more  than  a  single  individual  who  is  not  of  pure 
Negrito  race.  Nine  men  and  ten  women,  all  adults,  practically 
the  entire  grown  population  of  this  group,  were  measured.  Al- 
though this  is  a  small  number,  the  surprising  uniformity  of  charac- 
teristics in  all  practically  assures  us  that  in  these  individuals  we 
have  the  normal,  pure  type  of  Negrito,  which  may  be  used  as  a 
standard  for  comparison  with  other  peoples. 

The  stature  of  these  nine  men  and  ten  women  arranged  serially 
appears  below : 
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Men 

1374 
1381 

1435 

1439 

1440  =  mean 

1467 

1495 
1526 

1532 


Women 
1266 
1292 

1305 
1326 

1 341 
1375 
1385 
1396 
1400 
1460 


These  figures  give  an  extreme  variation  of  158  mm.  for  the 
men  and  194  mm.  for  the  women.  The  mean  stature  for  men  is 
1440,  the  average  1454,  and  for  the  women  1341-1375  and  1354 
respectively.  These,  it  scarcely  need  be  said,  are  extremely  low 
statures,  perhaps  as  low  as  have  ever  been  recorded  on  any  group 
of  people.  According  to  Topinard's  nomenclature  they  are  all  dis- 
tinctly '*pigmy.** 

In  every  individual  the  extreme  reach  of  the  arms  Q'grande 
envergure'')  exceeded  the  stature.  In  the  men  the  excess  varied 
from  30  mm.  to  139  mm.  and  in  the  women  from  23  mm.  to  102  mm. 
This  measurement  shows  the  Negritos  to  have  unusually  long  arms. 
In  yellow  races  the  arm-reach  is  about  equal  to  the  stature,  and  in 
the  white  race  it  is  usually  a  little  above.  I  think  we  may  take 
this  excessive  reach  of  arms  to  be  a  truly  Negrito  character. 

The  cephalic  and  nasal  indices  for  both  men  and  women  are 
next  given : 


Cephalic 

Index 

Nasal  Index 

%                     Men 

WOMEN^ 

Men 

WOMEI 

80 

78 

84 

79 

80 

79 

90 

86 

80 

81 

90 

90 

80 

81 

91 

92 

82 

82 

95 

92 

82 

87 

97 

92 

82 

93 

98 

97 

87 

98 

98 

88 

100 

98 
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1  Obtained  for  seven  women  only. 
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Topinard^s  nomenclature  for  cephalic  index  is  as  follows: 

Long  heads  (dolichocephalic)  74  and  below 

Medium  heads  (mesaticephalic)  75  to  79 

Broad  or  round  heads  (brachycephalic)  80  to  90 

Thus  with  two  exceptions  our  Negritos  are  decidedly  round  headed 
or  brachycephalic.  The  exceptions  are  two  women  (indices  78  and 
79),  who  in  other  respects  are  typical.  The  first  had  the  lowest 
stature  recorded  (1266  mm.)  and  her  arm-reach  exceeded  her  stature 
by  57  mm.  Her  nose  was  very  broad  and  fiat  (index  98),  hair 
kinky,  color  and  other  characters  those  of  the  pure  Negrito.  The 
second  woman  was  without  obvious  indication  of  mixed  blood,  but 
her  nasal  index  was  only  79  or  mesorhinian,  and  this  even  more 
than  her  head  form  would  suggest  the  probability  of  some  Malay 
blood.  I  think  we  must  conclude,  then,  that  the  head  form  of  the 
Negrito,  while  usually  decidedly  round,  has  considerable  variation 
and  approaches  mesaticephaly. 

Topinard's  nomenclature  for  nasal  index  is,  for  the  living: 

Broad  and  flat  noses  (platyrhinian)  108  to  87.9 

Medium  noses  (mesorhinian)  81.4  to  69.3 

Thin,  high  noses  (leptorhinian)  69.4  to  63 

Those  familiar  with  Topinard's  monumental  work  will  recall  the 
particular  importance  he  gives  to  the  nasal  index,  and  how  he  shows 
that  it  is  perhaps  the  most  exact  character  for  classifying  races; 
all  white  races  being  leptorhinian,  the  yellow  mesorhinian,  and  the 
black  or  negro  races  platyrhinian.  Indeed  the  presence  of  a  marked- 
ly platyrhinian  type  of  nose  may  almost  be  taken  as  clear  proof  of 
negro  derivation.  The  nasal  index  of  Negritos,  as  would  be  ex- 
pected in  a  race  whose  outward  characters  are  so  obviously  negroid, 
is  exceptionally  high  or  platyrhinian.  Again  the  figures  for  men 
and  women  are  arranged  serially  so  as  to  show  the  mean  and  varia- 
tion. 

Nasal  Index 
Men  Women 

84  ^^                     79 

90  86 

90  90 

91  92 
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95 

97 

97 

98 

100 
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92 

97 
98 
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All  of  these  nasal  indices,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  woman 
mentioned  above,  are  below  mesorhinian  or  pronouncedly  platy- 
rhinian and  negroid. 

The  shape  of  the  Negrito  nose  is  peculiar  and  after  it  has  once 
been  carefully  observed  can  be  easily  recognized.  The  root  is  deeply 
depressed  from  a  smooth  and  rounding  forehead,  the  bridge  is  short 
and  low,  and  the  end  rounding  and  bulbous.  Sometimes,  but  not 
usually,  the  nostrils  are  horizontally  visible.  The  apertures  of  the 
nostrils  are  very  flat  and  their  direction  almost  parallel  with  the 

plane  of  the  face. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  that  the  body  color  of  the 
Negrito  is  black,  but  this  is  a  gross  exaggeration.  It  is  a  dark 
brown,  several  shades  darker  than  the  Malay,  with  a  yellowish 
or  saffron  "undertone"  showing  on  the  less  exposed  parts  of  the 
body.  As  compared  with  the  lighter  colored  peoples  about  him 
his  color  is  pronounced  enough  to  warrant  the  appellation  of 
negro  which  is  applied  to  him,  but  this  term  must  not  be  considered 
as  other  than  a  popular  description. 

The  hair  of  the  Negrito  is  typically  African.  It  is  kinky  and 
^rows  in  the  little  clusters  or  "peppercorn"  bunches  peculiar  to 
negro  races.  The  Negrito  man  and  woman  usually  wear  the  hair 
short,  cutting  it  more  or  less  closely  so  that  it  resembles  a  thick 
pad  over  the  head.  Sometimes  a  tonsure  on  the  back  is  cut  away, 
and  among  still  other  Negritos  a  considerable  part  of  the  hair  is 
removed  from  the  head.  In  persons  of  mixed  Negrito-Malayan 
blood  the  hair,  if  left  uncut,  grows  into  a  great  wavy  or  frizzly  mop 
standing  up  well  from  the  head. 

The  Negrito  is  seldom  prognathous,  nor  is  the  lower  part  of  his 
face  excessively  developed.  His  profile  and  features  on  the  whole 
are  comely  and  pleasing,  especially  in  the  pure  type,  which  is  less 
^'scrawny"  than  in  mixed  individuals.     The  body,  too,  is  shapely 
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and  the  proportions  good,  except  that  the  head  appears  a  little 
large,  the  legs  too  short,  and  the  arms,  as  above  noted,  excessively 
long. 

The  muscular  development  is  slender  rather  than  stocky,  seldom 
obese,  legs  a  little  thin  and  deficient  in  the  calf. 

The  Negrito  eye  is  distinctly  pretty.  It  is  dark  brown  and  well 
opened.  It  has  no  suggestion  of  doubled  lid  and  in  all  these  respects 
differs  from  the  eye  of  the  Malayan. 

The  lips  are  full,  the  chin  slightly  retreating,  the  ear  well  shaped 
and  * 'attached.** 

Such  are,  I  believe,  the  normal  characters  of  the  Negrito  of  the 
Philippines.  He  is  a  scattered  survivor  of  the  pygmy  negro  race, 
at  one  time  undoubtedly  far  more  important  and  numerous;  brachy- 
cephalic,  platyrhinian,  woolly  headed,  and,  when  unaffected  by  the 
higher  culture  of  the  surrounding  peoples,  a  pure  forest-dwelling 
savage. 

The  only  other  undisputed  members  of  the  Negrito  race,  besides 
those  found  in  the  Philippines,  are  the  Andaman  islanders  and  the 
Semang  of  the  Malay  peninsula.  De  Quatrefages*  diligent  and 
hopeful  search  through  the  literature  of  Malaysia  for  traces  of  the 
Negrito  led  him  to  the  belief  in  their  existence  in  a  good  many  other 
places  from  Sumatra  to  Formosa,  but  Meyer  in  a  subsequent  essay 
assailed  De  Quatrefages*  evidence  except  for  the  three  areas  men- 
tioned above.  If  by  Negrito  we  mean  compact,  independent  com- 
munities of  relatively  pure  type,  I  think  we  must  agree  with  Meyer, 
but  if  on  the  other  hand  we  mean  by  the  presence  of  the  Negrito 
the  occurrence  of  his  typical  characters  in  numerous  individuals  of 
reputed  Malayan  race,  then  we  must,  I  think,  admit  the  presence 
of  the  Negrito  in  a  great  proportion  of  the  peoples  and  localities  of 
Malaysia.  And  in  this  sense  there  is  much  evidence  that  the 
Negrito  still  exists  from  the  Andamans  to  Formosa  and  even  to 
Japan,  absorbed  in  the  stronger  populations  that  have  overrun  these 
regions. 

Meyer's  Distribution  of  the  Negritos  in  the  Philippines  and  Else- 
where is  a  very  valuable  sifting  of  the  evidence,  but  it  is  not  final, 
as  was  quickly  apparent  eight  years  ago  when  we  came  to  locate 
Negritos  on  the  ground.     There  are  none  for  instance  in  Cebu, 
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where  Meyer  was  led  to  place  them,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  live 
in  Guimaras  and  on  Palawan.  Those  of  the  last  island  are  a  very 
curious  people,  locally  called  "Batak.**  They  were  first  described 
in  a  brief  note  with  photographs  by  Lieutenant  E.  Y.  Miller  pub- 
lished by  the  Philippine  Ethnological  Survey  in  volume  II  of  its 
Publications.  Doubt  has  been  cast  on  the  Negrito  character  of 
these  people,  some  supposing  them  to  be  predominantly  Malayan, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  about  their  being  Negrito,  although  in  places 
they  have  perhaps  received  Malayan  blood. 

In  June,  1909,  I  measured  a  few  Batak  who  had  a  small  settle- 
ment called  Laksun  near  the  village  of  Bintuan,  thirty  miles  up  the 
coast  from  Puerto  Princesa.  The  individuals  of  this  group  were 
typical  Negritos,  in  color,  character  of  hair,  and  general  appearance. 
Four  men  who  were  measured  were  1433,  1475,  I497»  ^^d  1590 
respectively  in  stature.  Their  arm-reach  in  every  case  exceeded 
the  height,  in  one  the  excess  being  152  mm.  The  head  indices  were 
80  to  81,  the  nasal  indices  85,  98,  102,  and  102.  These  are  all  true 
Negrito  characters  and,  while  there  may  be  in  some  communities 
of  Batak  a  considerable  amount  of  Malayan  blood,  the  predominant 
type  is  Negrito. 

It  appears  also  that  the  other  pagan  element  in  Palawan,  known 
as  **Tagbanwa,'*  while  predominantly  Malayan  and  exhibiting  the 
general  appearance  and  manner  of  life  of  the  Malayan,  is  in  part 
Negrito,  as  is  revealed  by  the  following  measurements  of  five  'Tag- 
banwa*'  men  taken  at  Eraan,  thirty  miles  south  of  Puerto  Princesa. 
These  men  include  the  chief,  **Masekampo  Kosa''  and  four  of  his 
retainers.  Their  stature  varied  from  1521  to  1595,  less  than  the 
usual  stature  of  a  group  of  Malayan  men.  The  arm-reach  was 
notably  greater  than  the  height.  All  were  brachy cephalic,  the 
indices  being  79,  81,  81,  82,  and  83.  All  were  platyrhinian,  except 
one  who  was  mesorhinian,  the  indices  being  79,  88,  95,  100,  and  105. 
In  spite  of  these  pronouncedly  Negrito  results,  these  men  had  the 
appearance  of  Malays,  not  Negritos.  Their  skin  color  was  light 
brown,  hair  wavy  not  curly;  their  habits,  bearing,  and  speech  indi- 
cated the  temperament  of  the  Malay. 

The  "Mamanua''  of  Surigao  peninsula,  Mindanao,  have  long 
been  recognized  as  of  Negrito  race.     They  were  seen  and  described 
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by  Montano  in  1880.     At  the  present  time  they  are  very  few  in 
number,  and  are  found  in  the  forest  about  Lake  Mainit  and  in  the 
hill   country  southward.     They  are  fast  being  absorbed   by  the 
Manobo,  who  join  their  communities  and  intermarry  with  them. 
In  a  little  village  called  Kicharao  in  the  forest  near  Lake  Mainit 
are  Mamanua  men  married  to  Manobo  women  and  Manobo  men 
married  to  Mamanua  women,  the  children  of  these  unions  some- 
times presenting  Negroid  and  sometimes  Malayan  characters.     The 
opportunity  to  observe  the  immediate  results  of  mixture  between 
two  different  races  is  very  unusual.     Naturally  this  group  is  of 
mixed  race,  some  individuals  looking  like  pure  Negritos  and  from 
this  type  varying  all  the  way  to  primitive  Malayan.     Three  men 
whom  I  measured  had  a  stature  exceeding  the  Negrito  but  in  other 
respects  were  Negritic.     The  statures  were  1583, 1594,  and  1612 ;  the 
cephalic  indices,  80,  85,  and  86;  the  nasal  indices,  97,  102,  and  in. 
What  has  not  been  generally  noted,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  the  peoples  of  eastern  Mindanao,  usually  described  as 
^'Malayan"  or  '' Indonesian,'*  are  to  a  large  degree  Negrito.     This  is 
especially  true  of  the  Manobo  of   the  lower  waters  of   the  river 
Agusan.     I  have  no  measurements  of  these  people,  but  the  appear- 
ance of  nearly  every  individual  in  their  communities  is  Negritic 
rather  than  Malayan.     The  stature  is  very  low  and  frail,  hair  black 
and  wavy  to  frizzly,  features  negroid,  and   behavior  that  of  the 
pacified  Negrito.     Similar  characters,  though  in  a  less  marked  de- 
gree, display  themselves  among  the  tribes  southward  and  about  the 
gulf  of  Davao.     There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
absorbed  Negrito  stock  in  the  pagan  peoples  of  all  this  great  island. 
Even  among  the  Subanon  of  the  Samboanga  peninsula,  who  are 
perhaps  as  purely  Malaykn  as  any,  I  have  seen  occasional  individ- 
uals with  marked  Negrito  characters. 

I  shall  not  attempt  here  to  estimate  the  proportion  of  Negrito 
blood  in  the  Christian  peoples  of  the  Philippines— Bisaya,  Bikol, 
Tagalog,  Ilokano,  etc.— further  than  to  express  my  con viction .  that 
•.n  certain  regions  it  is  very  large  and  has  greatly  modified  the  primi- 
tive Malayan  type.  But  let  us  turn  to  the  consideration  of  possible 
Negrito  blood  in  two  interesting  pagan  stocks  of  northern  Luzon, 
the^^^Igorot*'  and  the  "Ilongot**  or  '^bilao.'* 
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The  term  Igorot  is  used  to  include  all  the  wild,  head-hunting, 
mountain-dwelling  peoples  of  the  great  cordillera  of  Luzon,  a  region 
some  two  hundred  miles  in  length  by  forty  across.  This  mountain 
area  is  divisible  into  regions  wherein  the  culture,  physical  type, 
and  language  of  the  inhabitants  are  homogeneous  or  nearly  so. 
These  regions,  in  reports  made  some  years  ago  on  the  wild  tribes 
of  the  Philippines,  I  have  called  "culture  areas,'*  and  they  may  serve, 
in  the  absence  of  the  tribal  relation,  as  the  basis  of  classification. 
Beginning  with  the  southern  end  of  this  mountain  system  we  have 
the  area  of  southern  Benguet  and  Kayapa  inhabited  by  Igorot 
speaking  a  dialect  called  ''Nabaloi."  In  northern  Benguet,  Am- 
burayan,  and  southern  Lepanto  are  the  *'Kankanay.*'  In  the  cen- 
tral mountain  region,  a  great  area  with  several  subdivisions,  the 
**Bontok*';  and  southeast,  occupying  the  former  Comandancia  of 
Kiangan,  the  *'Ifugao.''  North  of  Bontok  are  the  "Tinglayan," 
the  "Tinggian**  or  "Itnig,"  the  '^Kalinga,"  and  "Apayao"  areas, 
and  perhaps  others.  Of  these  most  northerly  peoples  I  have  no 
anthropometric  data.  Their  general  appearance  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Igorot  farther  south.  They  appear  to  the 
eye  to  be  more  slender  and  handsomely  built,  with  finer  features, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  Tinggian.  I  am  of  opinion,  however, 
that  these  dissimilarities  are  apparent  rather  than  real,  and  that 
measurements  and  careful  observation  will  demonstrate  unity  of 
physical  type  throughout  the  entire  cordillera.  This  unity  does 
not  refer  of  course  to  manner  of  dressing  the  hair,  ornamentation, 
artificial  deformations,  etc.,  in  which  there  is  wide  variation.  The 
ethnological  origin  of  these  Igorot  peoples  is  at  first  very  puzzling. 
They  are  obviously  not  typical  Malayans.  Some  physical  measure- 
ments which  I  have  should,  and  I  believe  do,  throw  some  light  on 
the  problem. 

On  September  26,  1902,  at  Ambuklao,  Benguet,  I  measured  ten 
Igorot  men  from  the  villages  of  Baguio,  Trinidad,  Tublay,  and 
Ambuklao.  All  were  adults,  from  20  to  40  years  of  age,  except  one, 
a  boy  of  16,  who  was,  however,  married  and  not  inferior  in  stature 
to  the  others.  These  men  all  belonged  to  the  poor  or  ''kailian'* 
class,  except  one  who  had  arisen  to  the  ''principar*  class  from  poor 
parentage.     By  "poor**  class  in  Benguet  is  meant  those  who  have 
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no  cattle,  rice  terraces,  mines,  or  other  productive  property  and 
are  liable  to  the  forced  labor  of  "polistas/'  The  stature,  arm-reach, 
and  cephalic  and  nasal  indices  of  these  Igorot  are  arranged  below: 


Height 

Arm-reach  C 

EPHALic  Index 

NASAL  INDI 

1481 

1489 

83.0 

82.9 

1490 

1550 

75-7 

85.8 

1496 

1532 

78.9 

104.8 

1499 

1556 

79-7 

83.3 

1500 

1567 

76.8 

83-5 

1512 

1588 

87-5 

75-0 

1522 

1583 

76.0 

89.4 

1546 

1602 

81.2 

97-7 

1596 

1564 

82.3 

79.1 

1615 

1647 

96.3 

105.0 

Of  these  statures  all  but  one  are  ''short,'*  or  below  1600.     In 
fact  these  men  are  only  a  little  above  the  average  stature  of  the 
Negritos  of  Mariveles  (1450).     Five  are  within  50  mm.  of  a  true 
pygmy  stature.     The  mean  stature  is  1500  to  15 12,  and  the  average 
is  identical,  1505.7.     In  all  but  one  case  the  arm  reach  exceeds  the 
height,  the  excess  varying  from  8  to  36  mm.     Six  are  brachycephalic, 
and  four  mesaticephalic,  the  variation  extending  from  75.7  to  96.3. 
The  nasal  index  shows  wide  variation  from  75  to  105,  the  mean 
being  about  85.     Four  are  platyrhinian,  two  exceeding  100,  two 
are   mesorhinian,   and  four  are  midway  between  Topinard's  meso- 
rhinian  and  platyrhinian  types.     The  muscular  development  of  these 
men  is  very  strong,  robust,  or  ''stocky.'*     The  skin  color  is  coffee 
brown  with  safifron  undertone,  lighter  on  trunk.     Their  hair  is  coarse 
and  in  nearly  every  case  straight,  in  one  case  only  being  slightly 
wavy.     The  hair  is  usually  scant  on  the  body  and  about  the  face, 
but  two  men  have  relatively  hairy  bodies  and  legs.     The  eye  in 
some  cases  appears  to  be  oblique.     The  ear  in  every  case  is  attached 
and  normal.     The  chin  is  retreating  and  in  one  case  the  face  is 
somewhat  prognathic.     The  lips  are  thick  and  the  under  lip  heavy. 
In  several  cases  the  supraorbital  arches  are  prominent. 

On  September  29th  of  the  same  year,  at  Wagan,  a  small  town 
in  Kayapa,  I  measured  fifteen  Igorot  of  that  town  and  of  Losod. 
Eight  were  women  and  seven  were  men.  The  measurements  and 
indices  of  these  follow : 


*!' 


.« 


V     -.1 


Stature 

1413 

1493 
1512 

1550 
1589 
1594 
1653 

1351 

1367 

1423 

1433 

1435 

1435 
1442 

1509 


Arm-reach  Cephalic  Index 
Men 


1478 

1539 

1544 
1600 

1650 

1650 

1672 

1376 
1394 
1467 
1466 

1455 
1522 
1446 
1520 


Women 


78.7 
80.4 
82.7 
78.9 
73.2 
78.8 
74.6 

85.1 
76.7 

79.1 

76.8 

84.8 

82.6 

84.6 

74.4 


Nasal  Index 

125.0 
86.4 
84.0 
90.7 
90.9 

lOO.O 

140.0 
92.6 

92.7 

lOO.O 

105.7 
125.3 

lOO.O 
lOO.O 
lOO.O 


The  mean  stature  (1550)  and  the  average  (1526)  were  a  little 
higher  than  in  Benguet.  In  every  case  the  arm-reach  exceeded  the 
height.  The  shape  of  head  in  men  and  women  shows  a  wide  varia- 
tion Seven  are  brachycephalic  and  seven  are  mesaticephalic  while 
one  is  dolichocephalic  (73.2).  The  nasal  index  varies  from  84  to 
140-a  truly  astonishing  series  of  noses !  All  are  platyrhinian  except 
two,  and  nine  of  the  sixteen  have  indices  of  100  or  over.  The 
descriptive  characters  were  much  the  same  as  for  the  Benguet  group. 
There  was  occasional  marked  supraorbital  development,  retreating 

chin,  and  prognathism. 

Two  of  the  men  deserve  special  remark.  One  was  the  very  small 
fellow-a  true  pigmy  (1413  mm.).  He  was  named  "Mokyao"  and 
was  born  in  Wagan.  He  suggested  the  Negrito  in  stature,  in  arm- 
reach  (65  mm.  in  excess  of  stature),  in  nasal  index  (125),  and  in  the 
slightly  wavy  quality  of  his  hair.  His  head,  however,  was  mesati- 
cephalic (78.7). 

The  other  was  the  Igorot  of  unusually  tall  stature,  1653  mm., 
and  he  was  the  most  extraordinary  savage  I  have  ever  seen  He 
was  about  30  years  old,  named  "Ngaao,"  a  native  of  Wagan.  When 
he  first  appeared  in  our  camp  he  almost  startled  us  with  the  bru- 
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tality  of  his  appearance.  He  was  promptly  dubbed  the  "Gorilla." 
His  arm-reach  was  1672,  his  head  length  197,  breadth  147,  and 
index  74.6;  his  nose  length  35,  breadth  48,  and  index  140;  his  height 
and  breadth  of  face  were  179  and  139;  width  of  shoulders  396; 
circumference  of  chest  880;  of  belly  810.  His  ears  were  greatly 
developed,  his  supraorbital  arches  most  pronounced,  and  his  whole 
appearance  like  a  restoration  of  primitive  man.  He  wore  only  a 
loin  string  and  a  deerskin  knapsack,  and  was  most  extraordinarily 
blackened  with  dirt  and  the  pitch  from  smoky  fires.  His  intelli- 
gence seemed  very  low,  but  he  was  said  to  be  married  and  to  have 

two  children. 

In  May,  1908,  I  measured  two  Igorot  men  at  Akop's  place  near 
Tublay,  Benguet,  four  men  of  Karao  at  Bokod  and  six  men  of 
Kabayan.  These,  like  the  preceding,  were  all  Nabaloi,  although 
the  people  of  Karao  speak  a  somewhat  different  dialect  and  are 
allied  to  the  "Busul"— wild,  robbing  Igorot  of  the  high  mountains 
between  the  Agno  river  valley  and  Nueva  Vizcaya.  The  statures 
and  cephalic  and  nasal  indices  of  these  twelve  men  are  given  below: 


Stature 
1467 
1508 
1511-5 
1529 
1 541 
1550 
1565 
1572 

1 591 
1602 

1648 

1681 


Cephalic  Index^ 
74.1 
74.2 

74.3 

75.2 

75.6 

76.0 

76.0 

76.2 

76.4 

78.1 

78.4 


Nasal  Index^ 

794 
85.1 
86.3 
87.6 

88.3 
92.0 

92.1 

93.7 
lOO.O 

lOO.O 

1 00.0 
100.0 


79.7 

The  stature  of  these  men  is  *'short/'  about  the  same  mean  as 
that  of  other  Igorot  given  above.  Two,  however,  belong  to  Topi- 
nard's  "above  medium"  statures,  being  1648  and  1681.  These  are 
unusually  tall  Igorot  and  it  may  be  worth  noting  that  both  belong 
to  the  wealthy  or  "baknang"  class.     The  taller  is  ''Belasco"  of 

iThe  numbers  are  arranged  serially. 
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Kabayan  and  the  other  "Akop''  of  Tublay.  All  are  mesaticephalic 
and  their  indices  cover  the  entire  range  of  this  class,  74  to  80.  The 
most  brachycephalic  is  "Belasco"  and  the  next  *'Akop,**  the  two 
of  unusual  stature.  These  men  are  less  brachycephalic  than  the 
Igorot  measured  at  Ambuklao  and  Kayapa,  but  the  numbers  in 
each  case  are  too  few  to  permit  generalization.  The  group  is  platy- 
rhinian  for  the  greater  part,  four  only  being  mesorhinian.  On  the 
whole  this  is  a  very  homogeneous  group  of  men.  With  two  excep- 
tions all  are  of  about  the  same  low  stature,  all  mesaticephalic,  all 
platyrhinian  or  nearly  so.  The  hair  of  all  is  black,  coarse,  and 
straight,  the  body  smooth  and  face  as  well,  except  that  the  men 
of  Karao  had  a  few  mustache  and  chin  hairs  and  seemed  to  be  more 
hairy  on  the  legs  than  the  others.  The  profile  of  the  nose  was  much 
alike  in  all,  a  straight  short  bridge,  rounding  bluntly  at  the  end. 
The  brows  were  rather  prominent,  especially  in  the  Karao  men. 

In  the  same  month  I  measured  two  men  of  Bugias,  Benguet, 
and  four  of  Suyok,  Lepanto,  all  of  whom  were  ''Kankanay.*'  These 
measurements  were  as  follows : 


Stature 

Arm-reach 

Cephalic  Index 

Nasal  Ini 

1452 

1490 

75-3 

lOO.O 

1470 

1545 

78.8 

88.6 

1518 

1577 

79.2 

950 

1621 

1676 

78.8 

97.8 

1558 

1554 

72.8 

92.6 

1571 

1 591 

81.0 

83.0 

These  men  are  all  of  low  stature,  long  armed,  all  platyrhinian, 
but  having  a  very  varying  head-shape,  one  being  dolichocephalic 
(head  length  195,  breadth  142,  and  index  72.8),  and  one  brachy- 
cephalic, 81. 

On  the  same  trip,  at  Benawi,  I  measured  ten  Ifugao  men.  All 
were  adult,  well  formed,  and  of  the  laboring  or  ^'polista*'  class. 
Their  measures  are  as  follows : 

Height  Cephalic  Index^  Nasal  Index* 
1465                           7100  85 

1501  71-65  93 

1530  74.00  95 

*The  numbers  are  arranged  serially. 
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Cephalic  Index 

Nasal  Index 

1534 

76.50 

97 

1556 

76.90 

100 

1567 

77.26 

100 

1579 

77.80 

106 

1581 

79.60 

106 

1600 

80.40 

1x8 

1606 

83.50 

119 
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The  mean  height  and  the  amount  of  variation  are  almost  exactly 
the  same  as  those  found  in  Benguet.  All  but  two  are  of  * 'short" 
stature,  while  one  approaches  that  of  a  Negrito.  The  head  index 
is  generally  mesaticephalic,  but  three  are  dolichocephalic  and  two 
brachycephalic,  the  amount  of  variation  being  surprising.  All  are 
platyrhinian,  most  of  them  excessively  so.  Their  color  was  a  dirty 
brown,  with  saffron  undertone.  The  hair  was  black,  abundant,  and 
in  every  case  wavy.  The  nose  was  flat,  "bulbous,'*  with  a  very 
rounding  end,  and  deeply  indented  at  root.  The  lips  were  full  and 
prominent,  the  chin  retreating,  and  eye-arches  rather  heavy.  As 
these  men  sat  together  with  their  dark  faces  and  abundant  heads 
of  wavy  hair  they  had  a  suggestively  Papuan  appearance.  Another 
peculiarity  was  their  singularly  depressed  temples,  which  gave  the 
face  a  very  narrow  diameter  across  the  brow. 

In  the  foregoing  series  we  have  altogether  53  Igorot,  8  of  them 
women,  whose  physical  characters  may  now  be  summarized.  While 
this  may  seem  a  small  number  upon  which  to  base  conclusions,  a  few 
general  statements  may,  with  propriety,  be  made.^ 

1  Other  anthropometric  data  on  the  Igorot  besides  that  here  presented  are  as 
follows:  In  1905,  at  San  Francisco,  Dr  A.  L.  Kroeber  measured  18  men  and  7  women 
of  Bontok  and  published  the  results  in  the  American  Anthropologist  for  Jani.-Msir.t 
1906,  p.  194.  The  stature  of  these  men  varied  from  1460  to  1630,  the  average  being 
1550.  The  average  arm-reach  was  1572,  the  average  nose  length  41  and  breadth 
40,  the  index  varying  from  85.7  to  135.5,  while  the  average  nasal  index  was  99.8.  The 
average  head  length  was  186  and  breadth  148.  The  cephalic  index  varied  from  73.40 
(dolichocephalic)  to  85.47  (brachycephalic),  with  an  average  index  of  78.43  (mesa- 
ticephalic). The  data  for  the  women  were:  stature  i486,  arm-reach  i49i»  nasal 
index  85.7  to  108.8,  average  99.7,  cephalic  index  78.59.  These  measurements  conform 
closely  to  my  own  taken  upon  Igorot  of  surrounding  localities. 

More  recently  Dr  Robert  B.  Bean  of  the  Bureau  of  Science,  Manila,  has  published 
the  results  of  a  study  of  the  Igorots  of  Benguet.  (The  Benguet  Igorots:  A  Somato- 
logical  Study  of  the  Live  Folk  of  Benguet   and   Lepanto,  Bontoc.     Manila,  1908.)     Dr 


.» 


Arranging  serially  the  statures  of  the  forty-five  men,  it  is 
found  that  tWo  of  them  are  below  1450  mm.,  nine  are  between  1451 
and  1500,  fourteen  between  1501  and  1550,  thirteen  between  1551 
and  1600,  five  between  1501  and  1650,  and  two  are  above  1650  and 
below  1700.  I  believe  that  these  figures  are  representative  of  all 
the  Igorot  stock.  From  a  personal  experience  extending  over  a 
good  many  years  I  think  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  Igorot  in  all 
parts  of  the  cordillera  present  about  the  same  statures  as  those 
which  I  have  here  given.  Belasco  and  Akop  would  be  recognized 
as  very  tall  Igorot  in  any  part  of  the  mountains.  Two  of  the  above 
are  pygmy  and  all  but  seven  are  below  1600,  and  correspond  to 
Topinard's  **below  medium'*  statures.  We  may  say,  then,  with 
positiveness  that  the  Igorot  is  one  of  the  exceptionally  short  races 
of  mankind.  With  three  or  four  exceptions  the  arm-reach  is  greater 
than  the  height,  usually  by  40  to  50  mm.  Thus,  the  short  stature 
is  somewhat  compensated  for  by  long  arms,  heavy,  robust  bodies, 
and  short,  muscular  legs. 

The  cephalic  index  of  both  men  and  women  ranges  from  70  to 
96.3,  a  very  surprising  range.  Ten  are  dolichocephalic,  71  to  74.6; 
twenty-nine  are  mesaticephalic,  75.2  to  79.7;  twelve  are  brachy- 
cephalic, 80.4  to  84.8,  and  two  are  hyperbrachycephalic,  85  and  96.3. 
Thus  the  vast  majority  of  heads  are  mesaticephalic  with  more 
tendency  toward  brachycephaly  than  to  dolichocephaly. 

The  nose  represents  on  the  other  hand  surprising  uniformity. 
Only  three  noses  are  mesorhinian,  75,  79.1,  and  79.4,  thirty-nine  are 
full  platyrhinian,  while  twenty-two  have  an  index  of  100  or  more. 
The  mean  index  is  95. 

From  this  comparison  I  think  we  may  assert  that  in  the  moun- 
tain people  of  the  southern  half  of  the  cordillera  of  Luzon  we  have 

Bean  mesaured  104  adult  males,  10  adult  females,  and  30  boys.  The  average  stature 
of  the  men  was  1540,  which  is  about  my  own  average;  but  he  seems  to  have  found 
a  maximum  stature  in  Benguet  of  1 700,  a  very  tall  stature  indeed  and  unprecedented 
in  my  experience  with  this  race.  He  also  considers  the  Igorot  to  be  "essentially 
short  armed."  He  found  a  very  variable  type  of  head  (hyperdolichocephaly  to 
hyperbrachycephaly).  The  nose  was  platyrhinian.  Thus,  in  a  general  way,  Dr 
Bean's  results  agree  with  my  own,  although  his  measurements  were  carried  out  with 
many  more  details  than  it  appeared  to  me  advisable  to  attempt.  Our  conclusions, 
also,  as  to  the  origin  and  affiliations  of  the  Igorot  are  far  apart. 
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a  very  short,  long-armed,  muscular  race  of  dark  brown  color  varying 
to  saffron,  with  coarse  black  hair  that  is  usually  straight  but  in 
Bontok  is  sometimes  wavy,  and  in  Kiangan  regularly  so,  full  lips, 
retreating  chin,  flat,  broad  noses  rounding  at  the  end  and  deeply 
depressed  at  the  root,  with  an  extraordinarily  high  nasal  index, 
and  heads  that  have  great  variation  in  shape  but  are  usually  mesa- 
ticephalic  or  brachycephalic. 

May  we  then  draw  a  few  conclusions?  Obviously  this  is  not  a 
typical  Malay  type.  To  a  possible  basis  of  primitive  Malayan 
stock  some  other  racial  element  or  elements  have  been  added  and 
thoroughly  incorporated.  The  wide  range  in  shape  of  head  may 
be  taken,  I  think,  as  probable  evidence  of  such  mingling  of  types. 
The.  color,  the  straight  or  slightly  wavy  black  hair,  and  the  temper- 
ament (the  '^psyche'')  of  the  Igorot  show  the  Malay  or  Oceanic 
Mongol  derivation.  The  short  stature  and  limbs,  the  long  arms, 
the  shape  and  index  of  the  nose,  the  occasional  heads  of  hair  that 
are  too  wavy  for  the  Malay  and  would  be  unheard  of  in  the  Mongol 
— these  things  are  Negrito,  or  at  least  they  are  characteristic  of 
the  black  race  of  Oceanica.  The  variability  in  shape  of  head  would 
be  puzzling  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  both  the  Malayan  and  the 
black  races  of  the  Indian  archipelago  show  a  wide  variability  in  this 
character  of  the  he.  d.  These  reflections  have  already  suggested 
the  theory  that  I  hi.,  to  propose  for  the  origin  of  the  Igorot,  that 
he  is  an  old,  thoroughly  fused  mixture  of  the  aboriginal  Negritos, 
who  still  survive  in  a  ft  y  spots  of  the  cordillera,  and  an  intrusive, 
Malayan  race,  who,  by  preference  or  by  press  of  foes  behind  them, 
scaled  the  high  mountains  and  on  their  bleak  and  cold  summits 
and  canyon  slopes  laboriously  built  themselves  rock-walled  fields  and 
homes,  in  which  they  have  long  been  acclimated.  The  culture  of 
the  Igorot  has  been  greatly  modified  and  advanced  by  the  rigors  of 
his  habitat,  but  it  is  Malayan  at  base,  as  are  the  languages  which  he 
speaks.  Except  in  one  or  two  localities  where  there  has  been  recent 
mixture  with  the  still  existing  Negrito  he  does  not  make  use  of  the 
bow  and  arrow,  which  are  Negrito  weapons,  but  uses  the  shield  and 
spear  for  close  fighting  and  the  jungle  knife  or  an  interesting  modi- 
fication, the  "headax,'*  for  both  fighting  and  work. 
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While  the  above  expressed  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  the  Igorot 
appears  to  me  to  have  much  probability,  for  a  similar  theory  to 
explain  the  Malay  type  of  the  Ilongot  or  Ibilao  I  feel  even  stronger 
confidence.  This  curious  people  occupies  a  very  broken  mountain 
area  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Sierra  Madre  with  the  Caraballo 
Sur.  This  is  the  headwaters  of  the  Kagayan  river  and  to  a  less 
degree  of  the  Pampanga.  Besides  being  wholly  mountainous  it  is 
covered  with  thick  and  well  nigh  impenetrable  jungle,  in  which  the 
scattered  homes  of  these  wild  people  are  hidden  and  protected. 
They  have  long  had  the  worst  of  reputations  as  head  hunters  and 
marauders,  and  little  information  about  them  has  circulated  except 
wild  rumors  of  their  strange  appearance  and  treacherous  ferocity. 

They  have  been  described  as  'Very  tall,''  ''heavily  bearded," 
"light  in  color,"  "white,"  and  of  a  type  elsewhere  unknown  in  the 
Philippines.  For  most  of  these  reports  there  is  no  foundation.  My 
experience  with  this  people  is  limited  to  two  visits  to  two  different 
communities,  in  1902  to  a  group  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Nueva 
Vizcaya  and  in  1909  to  a  community  in  the  mountains  back  of 
Pantabangan,  Nueva  Ecija.  On  the  first  visit  measurements  and 
notes  were  made  of  four  men  and  three  women.  Their  stature  was 
found  to  be  as  follows : 

Men  Women 

1480  1386 

1518  1440 

1553  1510 

1590 

The  average  stature  of  these  men  was  1535,  a  little  less  than  the 
average  stature  of  Igorot,  and  so  a  very  short  human  height.  The 
cephalic  index  for  the  seven,  and  the  nasal  index  for  six  (one  missing) 
are  as  follows: 

Cephalic  Index  Nasal  Index 

•      79.7  77.5 

80.7  82.5 

80.8  88.6 

83.8  88.6 

85.1  88.7 

87-1  90.9 

88.0 
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All  are  brachycephalic  except  one  (797)rand  all  are  platyrhinian 
but  one. 

In  the  second  community  I  measured  twelve  men  and  five 
women,  with  the  following  results: 

Stature  Men      Stature  Women       Cephalic  Index      Nasal  Index 
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1610 

1583 
1582 

1580 

1570 

1544 
1532 

1503 
i486 

1467 
1439 

1240  (a  boy) 


1453 
1450 

1441 
1422 

1412 


89 

87 
86 

85.9 

85 

84 

83.7 

83.3 

83 
81 

81 

81 

80 

80 

79 
79 
76 


100 

98 

95 

95 

94 

93 
90 

89 

89 
88 

87.8 

87 

87 

83 
82 

82 
76 


The  height  of  these  men  presents  a  wider  variation,  as  would  be 
expected  in  the  larger  number  (1601  to  1437),  but  the  mean  and 
the  general  results  are  the  same.     The  head  index  is  brachycephalic 
except  in  the  case  of  three,  and  all  are  platyrhinian,  or  nearly  so, 
except  one.     Thus  in  these  Ilongot  we  have  a  short  race,  even 
shorter  than  the  Igorot,  brachycephalic  and  platyrhinian.     Their 
hair  is  wavy,  except  when  it  is  curly.     It  is  usually  worn  long.     The 
face  is  occasionally  hairy;  a  few  individuals  have  been  seen  with 
sparse  but   quite  long,  curly  beards.     Their  eyes  are  larger,  finer, 
and  more  open  than  is  usual  in  the  Igorot  and  the  Malay.     One 
peculiarity  of  the  face  is  noticeable:  it  narrows  rapidly   from   the 
cheek  bones  to  the  chin,  giving  the  face  a  pentagonal  shape.     The 
color  may  be  a  little  lighter  than  in  the  Igorot,  who  is  more  exposed 
to  sunlight  than  the  Ilongot  of  the  forest,  and  it  is  much  lighter 
than  in  the  Negrito,  but  by  no  means  light  enough  to  justify  any 
likeness  to  either  white  or  Mongol  races. 


4/ 


In  these  people  we  have,  I  am  quite  sure,  a  mixture  of  primitive 
Malayan  and  Negrito,  with  more  Negrito  than  in  the  case  of  the 
Igorot.  Stature,  curly  hair,  short  head,  and  broad,  flat  nose — 
these  are  all  negritic  characters,  as  is  also  the  hairiness  of  the  face 
and  body.  In  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  presence  of  Negrito 
blood  in  the  Ilongot,  for  the  process  of  assimilation  can  be  seen  going 
on.  The  Negrito  of  a  comparatively  pure  type  is  a  neighbor  of  the 
Ilongot  on  both  the  south  and  the  north.  Usually  they  are  at 
enmity,  but  this  does  not,  and  certainly  has  not  in  the  past,  pre- 
vented commingling.  The  culture  of  the  Ilongot  is  intermediate, 
or  a  composite  of  Malayan  and  Negrito  elements.  He  uses  the 
bow  and  arrow  of  the  Negrito  and  the  spear  of  the  Malayan  as  well. 
There  are  few  things  in  the  ethnography  of  the  Ilongot  that  seem 
unusual  and  for  which  the  culture  of  neither  Malay  nor  Negrito 
does  not  provide  an  explanation.  One  curious  peculiarity,  however, 
is  an  aptitude  and  taste  for  decorative  carving,  applied  to  the  door 
posts,  lintels,  and  other  parts  of  his  house,  to  the  planting  sticks  of 
the  woman,  to  the  rattan  frame  of  his  deer-hide  rain-hat,  etc.  But 
except  for  this  there  seems  little  that  is  not  an  inheritance  from  the 
two  above  strains  or  a  development  due  to  isolation  in  these  moun- 
tainous forests  that  have  long  been  his  home. 

In  concluding  this  account  of  the  Ilongot  I  cannot  forbear 
calling  attention  to  what  appears  to  me  a  striking  resemblance 
between  them  and  the  "Sakay'*  of  the  Malay  peninsula  as 
these  latter  are  photographed  and  described  in  Skeat  and  Blagden's 
Pagan  Races  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  There,  as  in  the  Philippines, 
we  have  a  wavy-haired  people  (the  Sakay)  located  in  between, 
and  obviously  mingling  with,  the  Negrito  C'Semang")  on  the 
north  and  the  primitive  C'Jakun")  Malayan  on  the  south. 
The  type  is  clearly  intermediate  between  these  two  races,  and 
every  Sakay  community  seems  to  contain  individuals  that  exhibit 
both  pronounced  Negrito  and  Malayan  characters.  There  seem 
to  be  no  culture  elements  in  the  ethnography  of  the  Sakay 
that  are  not  found  in  the  life  of  Semang,  Jakun,  or  allied 
peoples.  And  yet,  in  the  face  of  what  would  seem  to  be  the  obvi- 
ous and  natural  supposition  that  the  Sakay  is  a  half-breed  of  the 
Semang  and  Jakun,  our  authors,  following  Professor  Rudolf  Martin 
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{Die  Inlandstdmme  der  malayischen  Halbinsel),  discover  in  the  Sakay 
a  distinct  race  of  wholly  different  origin  from  the  Semang  and  Jakun 
—but  allied  to  the  Veddahs  of  Ceylon !  This  seems  to  me  to  be 
creating  a  far-fetched  theory  where  none  is  necessary.  While  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  Sakay  at  first  hand,  I 
am  tolerably  familiar  with  Negrito  and  primitive  Malayan,  and  the 
results  of  their  intermarriage,  and  every  fresh  examination  of  the 
texts  and  illustrations  above  referred  to  increases  my  belief  that 
the  Sakay,  like  so  many  of  the  types  of  the  Philippines,  is  an  exhibit 
to  the  widely  diffused  Negrito  element  in  Malayan  peoples. 
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Primitive  type. 
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By  ROBERT  BENNETT  BEAN 

The  Ilongots  and  the  Mangy ans 

THIS  is  a  study  of  contrasts  and  parallels.  The  Ilongots  live 
in  the  interior  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  the  Mangyans  on  the 
outskirts  and  in  the  interior  of  the  island  of  Mindoro,  and 
both  are  said  to  have  Negrito  blood.  Considering  the  individual 
as  a  whole  and  the  characteristics  of  the  individuals  independently 
of  each  other  the  two  tribes  are  alike  and  unlike  in  physical  make- 
up. Other  contrasts  and  parallels  will  develop  as  the  study  con- 
tinues. 

The  study  is  based  on  photographs  obtained  by  Mr  Worcester 
and  others,  all  of  which  have  appeared  in  the  Philippine  Journal  of 
Science,  and  it  will  be  conducted  on  the  same  plan  as  my  previous 
study  of  the  Negritos.i  For  details  regarding  the  types  of  indi- 
viduals and  the  forms  of  ears,  see  the  study  of  the  Negritos. 

The  Mangyans,  though  showing  individual  variations,  resemble 
one  another  in  the  more  important  characteristics.  They  have 
modified-  Iberian  ears,  long  faces,  straight  noses,  and  their  general 
similarity  is  evident.  European,  probably  East  Indian,  blood  lies 
back  of  them  somewhere  in  their  ancestry. 

By  contrast  with  the  Mangyans,  the  Ilongots  have  short,  broad 
faces;  short,  broad  noses  that  are  depressed  at  the  bridge  and  turned 
up  at  the  tip;  ears  that  are  not  Iberian,  although  an  indication 
of  slight  eversion  of  the  concha  is  present,  nor  are  they  true  Primi- 
tive ears,  but  a  modified  Primitive  of  peculiar  type.  The  ears 
may  be  described  as  short  and  not  broad,  with  overturned  and 
inroUed  upper  helix,  slightly  everted  concha,  and  small,  pendant 
lobule,  in  some  cases  resembling  the  true  Negrito  ear,  and  again  a 
modified  form  of  Primitive.  It  is  found  exactly  as  described,  or 
somewhat  modified,  on  the  Ilongot  men  and  women,  although  on 

1  See  American  Anthropologist,  April-June,  1910.  pp.  220-236. 
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the  latter  it  partakes  more  of  the  Primitive  type.  The  Ilongots  are 
modified  Primitive  people  in  contradistinction  to  the  Mangyans 
who  are  modified  Iberians  (see  plate  xv). 

The  hairy  face  of  certain  Ilongots  is  a  noticeable  feature  and 
is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  smooth  physiognomy  of  the  Malays 
in  general.     It  would  be  of  scientific  value  to  know  the  hereditary 

characteristics  of  the 
face  hair,  to  determine 
if  its  presence  and  ab- 
sence follow  Mendel's 
laws,  or  if  it  blends  in 
inheritance. 

Varying  quantities 
of  hair  appear  on  the 
face,  from  the  Ilongot 
with  heavy  beard  and 
moustache  to  the  man 
with  smooth  face, 
which  indicates  that 
presence  and  absence 
of  hair  on  the  face  may 
blend  in  heredity. 

The    Mangyans 
have  little  or  no  hair 
on  the  face,  although  it 
is  known  that  Negritos 
once    existed    in    Min- 
doro;    indeed,  they 
mav    be    found    there 
now,  in  a  mixed  condi- 
tion, but  enough  traces  are  left  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  they 
once  lived   there  and   have  disappeared;    and  the  Negritos  have 
hirsute   physiognomy.     A  Mangyan  with   Negrito  characteristics 
may  be  seen  in  figure  38,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  hair  is  not 
kinky  as  in  the  Negrito,  but  curly,  an  indication,  which  has  been 
noticed  in  other  mixed   Negritos,  of  blending  in  hair  form.     Hair 
is  absent  from  the  face  in  this  man  as  it  is  in  other  mixed  Negritos. 


Fig.  38. — A  mixed  Mangyan  Negrito  from  the  interior 
of  Mindoro:  Primitive  Australoid  type. 
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the  latter  it  partakes  more  of  the  Priniitixc  tyix'.  The  Iloni^^ots  are 
niochfied  Priniiti\(^  people  in  eontradistinrtion  lo  the  Mani>\'ans 
who  are  modified  Iberians  (see  phite  xv). 

The  hairv  fare  of  certain  Ilon.^ols  is  a  noticeable  feature  and 
is  in  >trikinii  (^ontrast  with  the  smooth  i)hysiognomy  of  the  Malays 
in  ^enerab      It  would  be  of  scientific^  \aliie  to  know  the  hereditary 

characteristics  of  the 
face  hair,  to  determine 
if  its  presence  and  ab- 
sence follow  Mendel's 
laws,  or  if  it  blends  in 
inheritance. 

\^ir\in,u:  (piantities 
of  hair  appear  on  the 
face,  from  the  Ilon^ot 
with  hea\\'  beard  and 
moustache  to  the  man 
wi  t  h  smooth  face, 
which  indicates  that 
j)resence  and  absence 
of  hair  on  the  face  may 
blend  in  heredity. 

Tlu^    M  a  n  1;  \-  a  n  s 
ha\e   little   or   no   hair 
on  the  face,  althou.^h  it 
is  known  that   Nei>ritos 
once    existed    in    Min- 
doro;    indeed,  the  y 
may     be     found     there 
now,  in  a  mixed  condi- 
tion, but  eiiouiih  traces  are  left  to  justifx'  the  conclusion  that  they 
once    li\-ed    there    and    ha\e  disappeared;    and   the   Xei^ritos  have 
hirsute    phssio.^nomy.      A    Man.uyan    with    Xej^rito   c^harac^teristics 
ma>-  be  seen  in   fii;tn'e  },>>,  and  it   is  exident    that    thc^  hair  is   not 
kinky  as  in  the  Xei^rito,  but  cnirly,  an  indication,  whicli    has   been 
noti(T(l    in   other   mixed    Negritos,  of  bleiidini;  in  hair  form.      Hair 
is  absent  from  the  fa(V  in  this  man  as  it  is  in  other  mixed  Nei;ritos» 


V\(\.  ^^S. — A  inix('(l  Man^yan  Xc.urito  Iroin  tlic  iiUc'ri(jr 
ol    MiiHJoro:    Piinilt i\c' Australoid  tyi)o. 
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Modified  Primitive  type,     tf.  An  Ilongot  man  resembling  the  Hindu  Iberians:  Modified  Iberian  type. 
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from  which  one  may  presume  to  say  that  the  hairy  faces  of  the 
Ilongots  are  not  due  to  Negrito  intermixture  but  come  from 
another  source.  Some  Ilongots  resemble  the  hairy  Aino  of 
Japan,  and  others  are  not  unlike  types  observed  among  white 
men  in  America  and  Europe.  I  believe  that  one  element  of  the 
Ilongot  population  is  an  early  man  from  Europe  of  Primitive  or 
modified  Primitive  form,  which  remains  in  the  heart  of  Luzon 
among  the  Ilongots  almost  as  pure  as  it  was  originally  in  spite  of 
the  close  proximity  of  Negritos,  Igorots,  and  other  peoples. 

As  evidence  in  support  of  this  assertion  I  may  present  the 
photograph  of  an  Ilongot  who  is  so  much  like  many  Europeans  that 
almost  anyone  can  recognize  the  likeness  to  familiar  faces  at  home 
(plate  XVI ,  c  and  d) .    Another  type  similar  to  this,  although  more  like 
the  hairy  Aino,  is  also  found  among  the  Ilongots  and  is  here  repre- 
sented in  plate  xvii,  a  and  6.     These  men  are  different  from  either 
the  Primitive  or  the  Iberian  as  found  in  the  Philippines  and  de- 
scribed in  previous  studies,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  Primitive 
form  somewhat  modified  by  the  Iberian.     Japanese  types  similar 
to  these  have  been  seen,  and  the  relationship  of  the  Ilongots  to  the 
Japanese  cannot  be  doubted.     Infiltrations  into  Luzon  from  Japan 
in  early  times  are  not  improbable  and  would  account  for  the  presence 
of  the  types  of  this  nature  among  the  Ilongots,  or  the  Japanese 
types  may  have  been  derived  from  Luzon,  although  the  latter  is 

unlikely. 

Types  resembling  these  but  having  more  Iberian  in  their  make- 
up are  also  found  in  Mindanao  among  the  Subanuns,i  and  those  types 
of  Mindanao  are  probably  remnants  of  what  has  been  called  the 
Indonesian,  reported  by  Montano  to  be  in  central  Luzon  and  central 
Mindanao.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  such  types  exist  in  those 
places,  and  they  may  be  a  rare  expression  of  an  early  European 
migration,  in  a  remnant  yet  uncontaminated  by  the  surrounding 

peoples. 

There  are  other  Ilongots  that  resemble  Siberian  types  such  as 
those  portrayed  by  Frau  Dina  Jochelson-Brodsky  from  eastern 
Siberia;  the  latter  are  of  Turko-Mongol  stock,  related  to  the  Eskimo 


1  See  pp.  383-390. 
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on  the  one  side  and  the  Chinese  on  the  other.  The  Siberians  and 
the  Ilongots  are  similar  in  respect  to  their  Primitive  features  and 
ear  form,  the  ear  being  Hke  that  described  above  for  the  Ilongots. 
The  question  naturally  arises,  and  it  remains  unanswered,  Is  this 
type  European  or  did  it  originate  in  Asia? 

The  man  in  plate  xvii,  c,  resembles  the  Siberians  particularly  in 
ear  form,  yet  he  is  also  like  other  Ilongots  that  resemble  Europeans, 
therefore  one  may  suppose  that  this  type  came  originally  from 
Europe  by  way  of  Asia.  The  man  in  plate  xvii,  d,  resembles  the 
Iberian  of  Hindu  type,  as  seen  throughout  the  Philippines.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  Hindu  origin  of  many  Filipinos,  and  a  large  part 
of  the  present  Philippine  population  is  of  Indian  origin.  In  the  heart 
of  Luzon  may  be  seen  these  two  different  modified  European  types 
— the  one  resembling  types  of  northern  Asia,  the  other  resembling 
types  of  southern  Asia.  The  heart  of  Luzon  seems  to  have  been  the 
meeting  place  of  two  streams  of  migration  from  Europe,  one  through 
Siberia,  the  other  through  India;  at  least  this  would  be  a  satis- 
factory explanation  of  their  presence,  and,  I  believe,  expresses  the 
truth. 

There  are  also  Ilongots  that  resemble  the  Igorots,  such  as  the 
man  in  plate  xviii,  a  and  6,  yet  to  some  extent  they  retain  the  char- 
acteristic ear  and  nose  of  the  Ilongot.  This  man  has  the  long, 
straight-sided  face,  the  widely  flaring  nostrils,  and  the  general 
appearance  of  an  Igorot,  but  the  turned-up  nose  and  overturned 
upper  helix  of  the  ear  are  like  the  Ilongot.  Infiltration  from  the 
direction  of  Benguet  and  Bontoc  must  have  occurred  at  no  remote 

date. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  straight-haired  Ilongots  described 
and  portrayed  in  previous  pages  is  the  curly-haired  Ilongot  of 
plate  xviii,  c  and  d.  In  type  this  man  resembles  other  Ilongots  who 
have  straight  hair,  but  he  is  said  to  be  an  Ilongot  mixed  with  Negrito. 
The  Negrito  element  cannot  be  denied,  because  the  physiognomy 
is  not  unlike  primitive  Negrito  types;  but  if  this  man  is  a  mixed 
Negrito,  then  Negrito  elements  may  be  assumed  to  be  present  in 
many  other  Ilongots  with  straight  hair,  such  as  those  in  plate  xv, 
c  and  d,  and  plate  xvi,  a  and  6,  and  in  plate  xvii,  c,  all  of  whom  are 
of  the  Primitive  type  that  is  similar  to  this  mixed  Negrito.     My 


a  and  /^  An  llonpot  man  resembling  the  Igorots.     c  an 

mixed  Negrito. 
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oil  lliL-  OIK'  >icl('  and  the  ChiiU'sc  on  llic  (^lluT.  'Ihr  Sil)L'rians  and 
the  llon;^ol>  arc  similar  in  rc^jR'cM  lo  their  Priniilixc  fcalnrcs  and 
car  form,  the  car  l)cinii  like  thai  dcx^-ihcd  aboxc  lor  the  lloni^ots. 
The  (|nc>lion  natnrall\  arises,  and  it  remain^  nnanswercd,  Is  this 
txpe  luiropcan  or  did  it  originate  in  Asia? 

The  man  in  plate  x\ll,  r,  resembles  the  Siberians  partic  ularl>' in 
ear  form,  \el  he  is  also  like  other  Ilon.uots  thai  resemble  Kuropeans, 
therefore  one  ma\'  snpi)ose  that  thi>  t\|)e  eame  orii^inallx'  ironi 
lun-oi)e  b\  \va\  of  Asia.  The  man  in  plale  Wll,  J,  resembles  the 
TlxM'ian  of  I  lindn  t\  |K\as  seen  thronL>hout  the  Philii)pines.  There  ean 
l)e  no  doubt  of  the  llindu  orii;in  of  man\-  r^ilipino^,  and  a  lar^c  part 
of  the  present  IMiilippine  jK)j)ulation  is  of  Indian  orii^in.  In  the  heart 
of  Lu/on  may  be  seen  the>e  two  different  modified  luiroj)ean  t\i)es 
-  the  one  resemblini^  t\pes  of  northern  Asia,  the  other  resembling 
l\  pes  of  southern  Asia.  The  heart  of  Lu/on  seems  to  ha\e  been  the 
meetinij,  i)la(v  of  two  streams  of  mii^ ration  from  luirojx.',  one  through 
Siberia,  the  other  throuL^h  India;  at  least  this  would  be  a  satis- 
faetor}'  e\i)lanation  of  their  presence,  and,  I  bclicx'c,  expresses  the 
truth. 

There  are  also  Ilon^ots  that  resemble  the  li;()r()ts,  su(di  as  the 
man  in  j)late  XVlll,  ^/  and  h.yvi  lo  some  extent  llic\' retain  the  char- 
acteristic^ car  and  nose  of  the  ll()n.i;()l.  This  man  lias  the  loni;, 
strai.uht-sidcd  facv,  the  wideK'  Harin^  nostrils,  and  the  i^cneral 
a])i)earaii(H'  of  an  l.^orot,  but  the  turned-up  nose  and  oxcrturned 
iil)per  helix  of  the  ear  are  like  tlu^  llon^ot.  Infiltration  from  the 
dire(nion  of  Hen5.^iuM  and  Bonto(^  nuist  haxc  ocHUirrcd  at.  no  remote 

date. 

In  inarki'd  contrast  to  tlie  st  raii^htdiaircd  Iloni^ots  descrilxMJ 
and  i)ortra\ed  in  prexious  i)ai^es  is  the  curlx-haired  llon^^ut  ot 
l)late  XX'IH,  c  and  d.  In  tx'j)e  this  man  resembles  other  Iloni^ots  xvho 
liaxe  slrai,uht  hair,  but  he  is  >ai(l  to  be  an  lloniiiot  mixed  with  \ei;rito. 
The  NcL^rito  element  cannot  be  denied,  l)e(\iuse  the  i)lixsioiin()m\' 
is  not  unlik(^  primitixe  Xet^n'ito  tx'pc^s;  but  if  this  man  is  a  mixed 
NcKrilo,  then  Xci^rito  elements  max  be  assumed  to  be  j)resent  in 
nian>-  other  Ilonii^ots  with  straii^ht  hair,  siK^li  as  tliose  in  j)late  XV, 
('  and  (L  and  plate  xxi,  a  and  />,  and  in  plate  xxi  I,  r,  all  of  \x  horn  are 
of  the  Primitixe  txpe  that    is  simikir    to   this   mixed    \ei;rito.      My 
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opinion  is  that  the  man  shown  in  plate  xviii,  c  and  d,  is  the  product 
of  a  Primitive  Negrito  crossed  with  a  Primitive  Ilongot  such  as  the 
one  shown  in  plate  xvii,  c,  the  resulting  progeny  having  fuller  lips 
and  more  depressed  nose  than  the  Ilongot,  yet  a  nose  that  is  not  so 
prominent  and  is  shorter  than  the  Negrito,  with  curly  hair  that  is 
intermediate  between  the  two.  The  condition  of  curly  hair  indi- 
cates that  in  a  cross  of  kinky  and  straight  hair  there  is  blend- 
ing of  hair  form  and  the  production  of  the  intermediate  curly 

variety. 

Before  leaving  the  Ilongots  one  may  turn  to  note  a  final  contrast 
between  them  and  the  Mangyans.  As  already  demonstrated,  the 
Ilongots  are  largely  modified  Primitive  in  type  and  the  Mangyans 
are  largely  modified  Iberian,  but  there  may  be  seen  Iberian  Ilongot 
women  and  Primitive  Mangyan  women.  The  Iberian  woman  is  rel- 
atively pure  in  type,  and  not  unlike  the  East  Indian  Iberians  so  often 
encountered  in  the  Philippines  who  have  eyes  that  open  wide  and 
skin  that  is  very  dark.  The  ear  is  Iberian  in  its  characteristics. 
The  Primitive  woman  resembles  the  Primitive  Negrito,  the  Austra- 
loid  affinities  of  which  cannot  be  denied.  Primitive  and  Australoid 
women  may  be  so  nearly  alike  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  recognize  the  difference  between  the  two  without  making  meas- 
urements. The  Mangyan  woman  of  the  Primitive  type  may  have 
some  Negrito  blood,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  it  in  the  hair,  which 

is  coarse  and  straight. 

Modified  Primitive  men  are  to  be  seen  among  the  Mangyans, 
such  as  the  man  in  plate  xix,  a  and  6,  who  has  the  rectangular  shaped 
head  and  face  that  indicate  Iberian  affinities ;  the  ear  is  a  mixture 
of  the  Primitive  and  the  Iberian  ear,  and  the  nose  is  also  mixed  as 
if  it  might  be  modified  Primitive-Iberian.  Types  of  this  form  are 
not  rare  in  the  Philippines,  especially  among  the  inland  tribes,  and 
are  probably  early  or  Primitive  Malayan  types. 

To  summarize:  The  Mangyans  are  largely  Iberian,  although 
some  of  the  women  are  Primitive  in  type  and  resemble  Negrito 
women  with  Australoid  affinities.  The  Ilongots  are  largely  Primi- 
tive  in  type,  although  some  Ilongot  women  are  Iberians.  One 
might  infer  from  this  that  the  primary  inhabitants  of  Mindoro  were 
Primitive  and  Australoid  in  type  and  the  invaders  were  Iberians, 
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f)l)inion  is  tlial  tlu'  man  shown  in  plato  will,  c  .md  J,  is  llir  produci 
ol  a  Priniilixe  Xc\i;ril()  cr()>sc'(l  willi  a  rriniilixr  Iloniiol  sue  h  as  tlic 
one  sliown  in  i)lalc'  xvil,  r,  the  rcsultin.u-  pro.m'nx"  ha\  inij,  Inllcr  lips 
and  nioR'  depressed  nose  llum  the  Il()n.u()l,\el  a  nose  llial  i>  nol  so 
prominent  and  is  shorter  than  the  \ei;rilo,  wilh  rnrh  hair  ih.it  is 
inlerniediate  between  the  two.  The  concHtion  of  eiirh'  hair  indi- 
cates that  in  a  cross  of  kink\'  and  straii;ht  hair  there  i>  hleiid- 
inii   of    hair   form   and    the    i)ro(lu(nion   of    the   intermecHaie   (inly 

\  ariet>'. 

Before  Iea\ini;  the  Ilon^ots  one  may  turn  to  note  a  fmal  contrast 
between  them  and  the  Man^yans.     As  ah'eady  demonstrated,  the 
ll()ni;()ts  are  hir^ely  mocHfied  i'rimitixe  in  t\  j)e  and  the  Mani^Aans 
are  larHy  niocHfied  Iberian,  but  there  may  be  seen  Iberian    llongot 
women  and  Primitive  Mani;\  an  women.     The  Iberian  woman  is  rel- 
ati\ch' pure  in  type,  and  not  unHke  tlie  Kast  In(han  Iberians  m)  olten 
encoimtered  in  the  Phihppines  who  have  eyes  that   open  wide  and 
skin   that  is  very  dark.     The  ear  Is  Iberian  in  its  characteristics. 
The  Primitixe  woman  resembles  the  Primitive  \ei;rito,  the  Austra- 
loid  afhnities  of  which  cannot  be  denied.      Primitive  and  Australoid 
women  ma\   be  so  nearK   alike  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  reco^ni/e  the  difference  between  the  two  without   makini,^  meas- 
urements.    11ie  ]\Ian^\an  woman  of  the  Primitixc  t\  pe  ma\   ha\e 
some  Negrito  blood,  Init  there  is  no  evidence  of  it  in  the  hair,  which 

is  coarse  and  strai.u.ht. 

Modified  I^'imitive  men  are  to  be  seen  amoni;  the  Man.^yans, 
such  as  the  man  in  plate  xix,  a  and  b,  who  has  the  rectauKnilar  shaped 
head  and  face  that  indicate  Iberian  affmities;  the  ear  is  a  mixture 
of  the  Primitive  and  the  Iberian  ear,  and  the  nose  is  also  mixed  as 
if  it  mii;ht  be  modified  Primitive-lberiau.  Types  of  this  form  are 
not  rare  in  the  Philii)pines,  especialK'  among  the  inland  tribes,  and 
are  probably  early  or  Primitive  Malayan  types. 

To  sununarize:  The  Mangyans  are  largely  Iberian,  although 
some  of  the  women  are  Primitive  in  type  and  resemble  Xegrito 
women  with  Australoid  affmities.  The  llongots  are  largelx  Primi- 
tive  in  t\pe,  although  some  llongot  women  are  Iberians.  One 
might  infer  from  this  that  the  primary  inhabit. mts  of  Mindoro  were 
Primitive  and  Australoid  in  tyi)e  and  the  iinaders  were   Iberians, 
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whereas  the  primary  inhabitants  of  Luzon  were  Iberians  and  have 
been  superseded  by  people  of  more  Primitive  type.  The  Mangyans 
of  the  interior  of  Mindoro  are  some  of  them  mixed  with  the  Negritos ; 
the  latter  have  disappeared.  Negrito  types  may  also  be  seen  among 
the  Ilongots,  not  Australoid  in  form  as  are  the  Mangyan  Negritos, 
but  partaking  of  the  Primitive  type  of  the  Ilongots.  The  Ilongots 
of  Oyao  and  Canadem  are  similar  to  Siberians  of  Mongol  stock, 
and  other  Ilongots  resemble  the  Igorots.  The  sequence  of  types 
in  Mindoro  among  the  Mangyans  would  seem  to  be  Australoid, 
Primitive,  Iberian.  First  there  were  the  Negritos,  then  came  the 
Primitive  from  Europe  by  way  of  Siberia,  after  which  there  came 
the  Iberian  from  Europe  by  way  of  India  and  overwhelmed  the 
others.  The  sequence  of  types  in  Luzon  as  represented  by  the  Ilon- 
gots is  not  so  clear.  There  are  two  fundamental  types,  the  Primitive 
resembling  the  Siberian,  and  the  Iberian  resembling  the  East  Indian. 
The  former  is  in  greater  numbers  than  the  latter.  There  are  also 
pure  European  types,  and  other  types  resembling  the  hairy  Aino 
of  Japan,  besides  the  mixed  Negritos  and  still  others  like  the  Igorots. 
The  possibilities  are  that  at  least  six  migrations  left  their  impress 
upon  the  Ilongots.  One  of  the  earliest  may  have  come  directly 
from  Europe,  without  mingling  with  the  natives  of  the  East  on 
their  way,  and  a  remnant  of  this  migration  exists  in  purity  today. 
Another  migration  came  from  Europe  at  a  different  time  and  by 
another  route,  but  like  the  first  mentioned  it  did  not  loiter  on  the 
way  and  today  remains  uncontaminated.  One  of  these  migrations, 
the  Primitive,  came  through  Siberia,  and  the  other,  the  Iberian, 
came  by  way  of  India,  A  third  migration  resulted  in  a  deposit  of 
the  hairy  Aino  from  Japan  The  Negritos  have  come  in  from  the 
mountains  roundabout,  and  recently  the  Igorots  have  wandered  in 
from  the  west.  The  modern  so-called  Malay  has  reached  them  only 
in  the  last  few  years.  These  are  mere  suppositions  on  my  part 
but  they  seem  plausible  after  studying  the  physical  characteristics 
of  the  Ilongots  and  Igorots,  although  it  is  possible  that  the  types 
resembling  the  European,  the  Siberian,  and  the  Aino  are  but  modi- 
fications of  one  primary  European  form  resembling  the  Primitive, 
or  at  most  of  two,  the  Iberian  and  the  Primitive,  and  the  recent 
migrations  are  intrusions  from  the  surrounding  regions  of  the  Igo- 
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rots,  the  Negritos,  and  the  Neo-Malays.  Evidences  of  the  Austra- 
loid  are  not  present  to  any  extent  among  the  Ilongots. 

The  Mangyans  are  long-legged,  the  Ilongots  short-legged,  al- 
though some  have  legs  of  intermediate  length.  In  this  respect  the 
Ilongots  resemble  the  Primitive,  and  the  Mangyans  the  Iberian  and 
the  Australoid. 

The  Ilongots  have  hairy  faces,  whereas  the  faces  of  the  Mang- 
yans are  glabrous.  The  presence  of  many  Negrito  types  with 
straight  hair  and  glabrous  faces  among  the  Mangyans  indicates 
that  these  two  characters  are  dominant  in  a  population  where  they 
predominate,  the  opposite  characters  of  bearded  faces  and  kinky 
hair  having  disappeared  or  else  they  are  recessive. 

The  Moros  and  the  Subanuns 

The  Moros  live  along  the  littoral  of  the  island  of  Mindanao,  in 
the  Sulu  archipelago,  and  on  the  island  of  Palawan,  and  the  Suba- 
nuns live  in  the  interior  of  the  island  of  Mindanao.  The  two 
peoples  are  evidently  related,  but  the  isolated  position  of  the  Suba- 
nuns has  kept  them  relatively  free  from  mixture  with  outsiders, 
whereas  the  Moros  have  mingled  freely  with  the  natives  of  the 
Philippine  archipelago,  and  with  passing  migratory  bands. 

The  Subanuns  are  to  a  great  extent  Iberian  in  form  and  physiog- 
nomy (see  plate  xx),  although  Primitive  and  Australoid  types  are 
not  altogether  absent  (see  plate  xxi,  a  and  b).  The  old  man  in  plate 
XX,  a  and  fr,  is  not  unlike  European  and  American  men  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  although  his  skin  is  dark  and  his  beard  is  scant.  The  old 
man  of  xx,  c  and  d,  is  more  like  the  Moros  or  Filipinos  of  other  parts, 
although  distinctly  Iberian  in  physiognomy,  even  to  the  ear  form, 
which  is  of  the  Iberian  type  A,  having  no  lobule,  but  an  everted 
concha,  and  a  spiral-shaped,  rolled-out  helix.  The  modified  Primi- 
tive of  plate  xxi,  a  and  fc,  has  a  short,  wide,  depressed  nose,  thick  lips, 
broad,  round  face,  and  the  ear  has  a  depressed  concha,  and  inrolled 
helix,  thus  showing  distinctive  Primitive  characteristics. 

The  Iberian  of  plate  xx,  a  and  6,  who  resembles  European  types, 
is  similar  to  another  Iberian  from  the  heart  of  Luzon  among  the 
Ilongots,  who  also  resembles  European  types,^  and  there  are  other 


*  See  preceding  section. 
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rots,  the  Negritos,  and  the  Xco-Malays.     Evidences  of  the  Auslra- 
loid  are  not  present  to  any  extent  amoni^^  the  TlonjuCols. 

The  Mangyans  are  long-legged,  the  Ilongots  short-legged,  al- 
though some  ha\'e  legs  of  inlerniediale  length.  In  this  resi)ect  the 
Ilongots  resemble  the  Primitive,  and  theMangyans  the  Iberian  and 

the  Australoid. 

The  Ilongots  have  hairy  faces,  whereas  the  faces  of  the  Mang- 
yans  are  glabrous.  The  j^resence  of  many  Negrito  tNpes  with 
straight  hair  and  glabrous  faces  among  the  Mangxans  indicates 
that  these  two  characters  are  dominant  in  a  i)()pulation  where  they 
predominate,  the  opposite  characters  of  bearded  faces  and  kinky 
hair  having  disappeared  or  else  they  are  recessive. 

The  Moros  and  the  Suranuns 

The  Moros  live  along  the  littoral  of  the  island  of  Mindanao,  in 
the  Sulu  archipelago,  and  on  the  island  of  Palawan,  and  the  Suba- 
nuns  live  in  the  interior  of  the  island  of  Mindanao.  The  two 
peoples  are  evidently  related,  but  the  isolated  position  of  the  Suba- 
nuns  has  kept  them  relatively  free  from  mixture  with  outsiders, 
whereas  the  Moros  have  mingled  freely  with  the  natives  of  the 
Philippine  archipelago,  and  with  passing  migratory  bands. 

The  Subanuns  are  to  a  great  extent  Iberian  in  form  and  physiog- 
nomy (see  plate  xx),  although  Primitive  and  Australoid  types  are 
not  altogether  absent  (see  plate  xxi,  a  and  h).  The  old  man  in  plate 
XX,  a  and  /^  is  not  unlike  European  and  American  men  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  although  his  skin  is  dark  and  his  beard  is  scant.  The  old 
man  of  xx,  c  and  d,  is  more  like  the  Moros  or  Filipinos  of  other  i)artS; 
although  distinctly  Iberian  in  physiognomy,  even  to  the  ear  form, 
which  is  of  the  Iberian  type  A,  having  no  lobule,  but  an  everted 
concha,  and  a  spiral-shaped,  rolled-out  helix.  The  modified  Primi- 
tive of  plate  XXI,  a  and  h,  has  a  short,  wide,  depressed  nose,  thic^k  lips, 
broad,  round  face,  and  the  ear  has  a  depressed  concha,  and  inrolled 
helix,  thus  showing  distinctive  Primitive  characteristics. 

The  Iberian  of  plate  xx,  a  and  h,  who  resembles  European  types, 
is  similar  to  another  Iberian  from  the  heart  of  Luzon  among  the 
Ilongots,  who  also  resembles  European  types, ^   and  there  are  other 
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Subanuns  who  resemble  men  from  the  interior  of  Luzon,  therefore 
this  similarity  may  imply  relationship.  If  it  does,  we  may  suppose 
all  of  these  Iberian  forms  represent  the  remnant  of  a  very  early 
European  migration  that  reached  the  Philippines  without  great 
mixture  on  the  way.  This  may  have  been  the  Indonesian  of  Keane 
and  Montano.  The  islands  of  Luzon  and  Mindanao  are  the  largest 
in  the  Philippine  archipelago,  hence  one  would  suppose  that  the 
tribes  of  the  interior  of  these  two  islands  have  been  influenced  less 
than  those  of  the  coast  or  of  the  other  islands  by  recent  mixtures 

with  the  Malay  or  the  Euro- 
pean, and  the  types  among 
the  inland  tribes  would  repre- 
sent original  elements  of  the 
Filipinos.  The  European 
derivation  of  the  inland 
tribes  cannot  be  denied. 
The  Moros  of  Mindanao  are 
nearly  all  of  modified  Iberian 
form  (figure  39;  plate  xxi,  c 
and  dy  and  plate  xxii).  The 
sharp  nose  with  high  bridge, 
the  long  face  with  pointed 
chin,  and  the  Iberian  ear 
with  everted  concha  and 
rolled-out  helix  signify  a  de- 
rivative origin  from  Europe. 
The  Moro  Iberians  are  dif- 
ferent from  the  Iberians  of 
Luzon  but  similar  to  the 
Subanun  Iberians.  Arabian  blood  in  the  Moros  may  account 
for  the  difference  and  the  similarity. 

This  glimpse  of  inland  Filipino  types  ^  serves  to  impress  one 
with  the  prevalence  of  the  Iberian,  especially  among  the  leading 
men  of  the  tribes,  for  it  is  such  men  that  are  as  a  rule  the  ones 
whose  photographs  have  been  taken.     The  uniformity  of  distribu- 

1  See  the  preceding  section,  and  Types  of  Negritos  in  the  Philippines,  by  the  author 
of  the  present  study,  in  American  Anthropologist,  April-June,  191 0,  pp.  220-236. 


Fig.  39  — A  Moro  Dato,  Dacula. 
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Siibaniins  who  resemble  men  from  the  interior  of  Luzon,  therefore 
this  sinn'hirity  may  imply  rehilionship.  If  it  does,  we  may  suppose 
all  of  these  Iberian  forms  rei)resent  the  remnant  of  a  very  early 
European  nn*f,n'ation  that  reached  the  Philippines  without  great 
mixture  on  the  way.  This  may  haxe  been  the  Indonesian  of  Keane 
and  Montano.  The  islands  of  Luzon  and  Mindanao  are  the  largest 
in  the  Thilippine  archipelago,  hence  one  would  suppose  that  the 
tribes  of  the  interior  of  these  two  islands  have  been  influenced  less 
than  those  of  the  coast  or  of  the  other  islands  by  recent  mixtures 

with  the  Malay  or  the  Euro- 
pean, and  the  types  among 
the  inland  tribes  would  repre- 
sent original  elements  of  the 
Filipinos.  The  European 
derivation  of  the  inland 
tribes  cannot  be  denied. 
The  Moros  of  Mindanao  are 
nearly  all  of  modified  Iberian 
form  (figure  39;  plate  xxi,  c 
and  dy  and  plate  xxii).  The 
sharp  nose  with  high  bridge, 
the  long  face  with  pointed 
chin,  and  the  Iberian  ear 
with  everted  concha  and 
rolled-out  helix  signify  a  de- 
rivative origin  from  Europe. 
The  Moro  Iberians  are  dif- 
ferent from  the  Iberians  of 
Luzon  but  similar  to  the 
Subanun  Iberians.  Aral)ian  blood  in  the  Moros  may  account 
for  the  difference  and  the  similarity. 

This  glimpse  of  inland  Filipino  types  ^  serves  to  impress  one 
with  the  i)revalence  of  the  Iberian,  especially  among  the  leading 
men  of  the  tribes,  for  it  is  such  men  that  are  as  a  rule  the  ones 
whose  photograi)hs  have  been  taken.     The  uniformity  of  distribu- 

iSee  the  preceding  section,  and  Types  of  Negritos  in  the  PhiUppines,  by  the  author 
of  the  present  study,  in  American  Aulhropologist,  April-June,  1910,  pp.  220-236. 


Fig.  39— a  Moro  Dato,  Dacula. 
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tion  of  the  Iberian  is  exceeded  only  by  the  diversity  of  type,  each 
group  or  tribe  having  an  Iberian  form  different  from  the  other 
groups.  Thus  the  Iberian  Kalingas  and  Bontoc  Igorots  are  similar 
to  the  Hindu  Iberians,  the  Moros  and  Subanuns  are  similar  to  the 
Moors  or  Arabs,  and  in  the  heart  of  Luzon  and  Mindanao  are  types 
similar  to  existing  European  types  in  America. 

In  addition  to  the  Iberian  types  there  are  Primitive,  modified 
Primitive,  and  Australoid  types  among  the  tribes,  as  well  as  those 
with  modified  Alpine  and  modified  B.B.B.  affinities,  which  represent 
forms  of  the  Orient  that  are  not  of  European  origin  but  have  been 
modified  by  European  types. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  from  this  and  previous  studies,  that 
the  fundamental  types — Iberian,  Primitive,  and  Australoid — have 
entered  into  the  population  of  the  Philippines  throughout  the  archi- 
pelago, and  for  that  reason  all  the  people  of  the  Philippines  are 
similar  in  type  (see  plate  xxiii).     The  different  islands,  and  differ- 
ent  localities   in   any  one  island,  have  received  varying  propor- 
tions  of   the   three   fundamental    types, — sometimes  pure,  some- 
times mixed  with  each  other, — coming  from  different  places  where 
fusion  had  already  fashioned  a  modified  type ;  and  local  conditions, 
endogamy  or  exogamy,  inbreeding  or  breeding  out,  differences  of 
soil,  climate,  food,  and  water,  have  affected  the  groups  in  many 
ways,  with  the  result  that  one  tribe  differs  from  another  at  present, 
although  individual  members  of  the  different  tribes  resemble  each 
other.     European  types  such  as  the  Alpine  and  B.B.B.  may  have 
entered  the  islands  from  time  to  time,  or  the  modified  Alpine  and 
B.B.B.  types  may  be  the  result  of  combinations  in  various  ways  of 
the  Iberian,  Australoid,  and  Primitive. 

Three  distinct  migrations  from  Europe  are  evident  from  three 
modified  Iberian  forms:  one  from  Europe  direct,  without  mingling 
with  intervening  peoples,  as  represented  by  the  almost  pure  Euro- 
pean types  in  the  heart  of  Luzon  and  Mindanao;  one  by  way  of 
India  in  which  the  types  are  the  Indian  and  the  so-called  Malay; 
and  one  from  Arabia  and  north  Africa,  the  Mohammedan  of  history. 
There  is  also  evidence  in  the  Ilongots  of  another  European  migration 
through  Siberia,  possibly  another  through  China,  and  also  one  from 
Japan.     The  Iberian  type  is  from  Europe:  the  Australoid  type  may 
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antedate  the  Negritos,  it  may  have  resulted  from  them  by  crossing 
with  other  types,  or  it  may  have  been  brought  in  with  the  other 
types  in  the  mingling  migrations  of  the  Europeans:  the  Primitive 
type  is  probably  Oriental  in  origin,  although  modified  Primitive 
Europeans  have  been  seen  by  the  author. 

There  have  been  waves  of  migration  through  the  Philippines 
which  have  apparently  come  largely  from  the  south,  and  each  suc- 
ceeding wave  finds  the  remains  of  the  preceding  one  and  in  receding 
leaves  its  own  remains,  sometimes  penetrating  farther  than  its  pre- 
decessor, sometimes  falling  short  and  retiring  before  having  reached 
the  remaining  portions  of  previous  waves.     A  crescent  would  repre- 
sent the  form  of  the  wave,  the  center  advancing  farther  than  the 
sides.     Three  crescents  might  be  placed  across  the  archipelago  to 
represent  the  three  European  migrations.     The  first  would  center 
in  northern  Luzon  about  the  Ifugaos  and  Ilongots,  representing  the 
purest  European  types,  the  crest  of  the  wave  having  crossed  central 
Mindanao  and  left  traces  among  the  Subanuns;  the  second  crescent 
would  cross  the  island  of  Mindoro  but  would  have  an  eddy  or 
advance  point  among  the  Kalingas  and  Bontoc  Igorots;  the  third 
has  its  center  in  Sulu.     The  Mohammedan  crescent  advanced  north- 
ward, but  receded  to  Sulu  when  the  Spaniards  came. 

I  have  touched  only  the  outskirts  of  the  problem  that  confronts 
the  racial  anatomist  in  the  Philippines,  and  whatever  I  have  done 
is  in  the  way  of  suggestion  rather  than  conclusion. 

Summary  and  Inferences 
Each  locality  in  the  Philippines  has  a  flavor  of  its  own,  a  local 
coloring  of  habit,  dress,  custom,  or  what  not,  and  the  types  of  indi- 
viduals in  any  community  are  somewhat  different  from  those  of 
any  other  community,  but  fundamentally  similar  types  may  be 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  Philippine  islands.     The  kinky  hair,  dark 
skin,  and  diminutive  stature  of  the  Negrito  distinguish  them  from 
the  average  Filipino  with  straight  hair,   light  brown  skin,  and 
medium  stature,  from  the  Chinamen  with  straight  hair,  yellow  skin, 
and  medium  to  tall  stature,  or  from  the  European  with  straight  or 
wavy  hair,  white  skin,  and  medium  to  tall  stature;  but  the  same 
physical  types  may  be  found  in  each  group. 
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aiitcdau-  tlic  Xe.urilos,  it  may  have  resulted  from  them  by  crossinR 
witli  (.tlier  tyi)es,  or  it  may  have  l)een  l)r()iighl  in  with  the  other 
types  in  tile  miiiKlinu  miRratious  of  the  Europeans:  tlie  Primitive 
tyiK'  is  prol.al)ly  Oriental  in  origin,  although  modified  Primitive 
Kuropeans  ha\e  been  seen  by  the  author. 

There  have  been  waves  of  migration  through  the  Philippines 
whicii  have  apparently  come  largely  from  the  south,  and  eaeli  suc- 
ceeding wa\e  linds  the  remains  of  the  preceding  one  and  in  receding 
leaves  its  own  remains,  sometimes  penetrating  farther  than  its  pre- 
decessor, sometimes  falling  short  and  retiring  before  having  reached 
the  remaining  portions  of  previous  waves.     A  crescent  would  repre- 
sent I  lie  form  of  the  wave,  the  center  advancing  farther  than  the 
sides.     Three  crescents  might  be  iilaced  across  the  archi])elago  lo 
represent  the  three  Kuropeaii  migrations.     The  i^rst  would  center 
in  northern  Luzon  about  the  Ifugaos  and  llongots,  representing  the 
purest  Kuropean  types,  the  crest  of  the  wave  having  crossed  central 
Mindanao  and  left  traces  among  the  Subanuns;  the  second  crescent 
would  cross  the  island  of  Mindoro  l)ut  would  have  an  eddy  ()r 
advance  i)oint  among  the  Kaliiigas  and  Bontoc  Igorots;  the  third 
has  its  center  in  Sulu.     The  Mohammedan  crescent  advanced  north- 
ward, but  receded  to  Suiii  when  the  Spaniards  came. 

I'have  touched  only  the  outskirts  of  the  problem  that  confronts 
the  racial  anatomist  in  the  Philii)pines,  and  whatever  I  have  done 
is  in  the  way  of  suggestion  rather  than  conclusion. 

Summary  and  Tnferkncf.s 
Kach  locality  in  the  Philippines  has  a  flavor  of  its  own,  a  local 
coloring  of  habit,  dress,  custom,  or  what  not,  and  the  types  of  indi- 
vi.luals  in  any  community  are  somewhat  different  from  those  of 
any  other  community,  but   fundamentally  similar  types  may  be 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  Philippine  islands.     The  kinky  hair,  dark 
skin,  and  diminutive  stature  of  the  Negrito  distinguish  them  from 
the   average   Filipino   with   straight   hair,   light   brown   skin,   and 
medium  stature,  from  the  C'hinamen  with  straight  hair,  yellow  skin, 
and  medium  to  tall  stature,  or  from  the  Kuropean  with  straight  or 
^vavy  hair,  white  skin,  and  medium  to  tall  stature;  but  the  same 
ph>'sical  l\pes  may  be  found  in  each  group. 
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There  are  three  fundamental  types  which  are  found  among  all 
the  peoples  of  the  Philippines,  and  the  three  types  I  have  designated 
Iberian,  Primitive,  and  Australoid.     The  Iberian  is  of  the  classic 
Greek  mold,  thin,  wiry,  and  trim,  and  may  be  differentiated  from 
the  other  types  by  the  ear  form,  cephalic  index,  and  nasal  index. 
The  ear  is  characterized  by  the  eversion  of  the  concha,  the  rolling 
out  of  the  helix,  and  the  spiral  shape  of  the  outer  rim  as  seen  from 
behind;  the  cephalic  index  is  low,  the  head  long  and  narrow;  and 
the  nasal  index  is  low,  the  nose  long  and  aquiline.    The  type  is 
called  Iberian  because  the  purest  living  representatives  are  to  be 
found  in  Spain,  the  Iberian  peninsula.    The  Primitive  is  in  direct 
contrast  to  the  Iberian  because  of  the  stocky  build,  usually  short, 
squat   and  fat;  the  ear  is  distinctly  bowl  shaped,  with  depressed 
concha  and  rolled-in  helix;  the  head  is  short  and  broad,  and  the 
nose  is  short,  broad,  and  flat,  with  depressed  root.     The  type  is 
called  Primitive  because  it  is  infantile,  because  it  is  called  Primitive 
by  Hagen,  and  because  it  is  found  largely  among  the  so-called 
Primitive  peoples  of  the  earth.     The  Australoid  is  neither  thin  and 
delicately  molded  nor  squat  and  fat,  but  is  rather  lanky  and  heavy 
in  body  and  limb.     The  ear  is  large,  somewhat  bowl-shaped,  with  a 
sloping  shelf  for  lobule,  and  the  helix  is  horizontal  in  its  upper  part, 
making  a  square  bowl  instead  of  a  round  one  as  in  the  Primitive     The 
head  is  long  and  narrow,  but  the  nose  is  broad,  long,  high,  and 
large  in  all  dimensions.    This  type  is  called  Australoid  because  it  is 
believed  to  be  the  fundamental  type  of  Australia  and  of  all  negroid 

^^°  Other  types  appear  in  the  Philippines,  such  as  the  Alpine  with 
broad  head,  narrow  nose,  and  ear  that  has  a  peculiar  ^helf  for  lobule 
that  passes  diagonally  downward  into  the  cheek;  the  B  B.B.  (.big- 
cerebellumed,  box-headed  Bavarian  of  Ranke,  so-called  by  Beddoe) 
with  oblong  head  and  face,  narrow  nose,  and  oblong  ear;  and  the 
Cro-Magnon  who  is  a  modified  Iberian  with  long  head,  big  nose  and 
face,  and  stature  above  the  average;  but  these  types  represent  com- 
binations  and  modifications  of  the  three  fundamental  types  and 
bridge  over  the  gaps  between  them.     The  Australoid  in  some  re- 
spects seems  to  be  a  combination  and  modification  of  the  Primitive 
and  Iberian,  and  if  this  be  true  the  last  two  types  are  the  two  from 
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which  all  the  others  are  derived.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the 
Australoid  is  the  fundamental  type,  and  the  Primitive  and  Iberian, 
as  well  as  all  the  other  types,  are  derivative  forms  through  evolution. 

The  distribution  of  the  Iberian  is  general  throughout  the  Philip- 
pines, but  it  is  present,  purer  in  type  and  in  greater  numbers,  in 
some  localities  than  in  others:  in  the  latter  case  there  is  evidence  of 
a  derivative  origin  from  India  or  Europe.  At  Cainta,  a  village  near 
Manila,  for  instance,  the  people  are  tall,  black,  and  pure  Iberian 
in  type,  at  least  the  majority  of  them  are,  and  records  and  tradition 
indicate  that  these  people  were  derived  from  India.  Some  of  the 
purest  Iberians  among  the  inland  tribes  are  the  Kalingas  and  Bontoc 
Igorots  who  are  no  doubt  of  Indian  origin.  Modified  Iberians  are 
plentiful  among  the  Moros  and  Subanuns  of  Mindanao,  and  their 
origin  may  be  traced  to  Arabia,  which  the  Iberian  reached  from 
Europe.  In  the  heart  of  Mindanao,  Mindoro,  and  Luzon  are  to 
be  found  pure  European  types  that  represent  an  early  migration 
from  Europe,  probably  by  way  of  India.  Throughout  the  littoral 
section  of  the  iclands  the  Iberian  type  is  predominant  because  of 
recent  Spanish  interbreeding  with  the  natives,  as  seen  among  the 
mestizos  who  are  of  this  Iberian  type,  although  the  influence  of 
the  early  European  migrations,  the  migrations  of  the  Arabians  as 
Moros  or  Mohammedans,  and  the  Indian  migrations  preceding  the 
latter,  may  account  for  a  part  of  the  Iberian  population  of  the  littoral 
or  coast  regions. 

The  distribution  of  the  Primitive  is  quite  as  general  as  that  of 
the  Iberian,  but  where  the  Iberian  predominates  the  Primitive  is 
not  so  plentiful,  and  vice  versa.  The  Primitive  centers,  so  to  speak, 
in  Luzon,  where  the  Ilongots  and  the  Benguet  Igorots  are  to  a  great 
extent  of  this  type.  It  is  also  found  among  the  Visayans,  Tagalogs, 
Ilocanos,  and  other  coast  tribes.  It  is  seldom  pure  in  Mindanao 
or  the  Sulu  archipelago,  where  the  Iberian  predominates.  The  type 
forms,  however,  a  large  part  of  the  population,  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  or  not  the  Iberian  exceeds  it  in  numbers. 

The  Australoid  is  the  fundamental  Negrito  type  and  it  is  found 
purest  among  the  Mariveles  Negritos  and  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
Luzon.  It  is  also  found  elsewhere  throughout  the  islands  in  popu- 
lations that  are  not  Negrito,  where  it  is  somewhat  modified  but  has 
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wliicli  all  iIr:  oiliurh  arc  (k'ri\c'(L  II  max  be,  howcxcr,  thai  the 
Aii>tral()i(l  is  the  fiindanicntal  txpe,  and  the  Priniiii\e  and  Iherian, 
as  well  a>  all  llic  ()ih(  r  t\  |H'>,  are  dcrix  ali\ c  lornis  thr()ULj:h  exolniion. 

The  di-t  rihution  of  the  Iherian  is  ^^eneral  throui^hoiit  the  Phili[)- 
l)in('>,  l)Ui  il  i>  i)r('S('nt,  purer  in  t\i)('  and  in  i>reater  numbers,  in 
some  loealilic^  than  in  others:  in  the  latter  ease  there  is  e\  idenee  of 
a  derix  ati\c-  orii;in  from  India  or  Ke.roj)e.  At  C'ainta,  a  xillai^e  near 
Manila,  lor  in^tan(X',  the  iK'(Ji)le  are  tall,  black,  and  pure  Iberian 
in  t\  |)e,  at  least  the  majoritx'  of  them  are,  and  records  and  tradition 
indicate  that  these  people  were  derixed  from  India.  Some  of  the 
l)urest  Iberians  amoui^  the  inland  tribes  are  the  Kalini^as  and  Hontoc 
I.uorots  who  are  no  d()u])t  of  Indian  orii»in.  Modified  Iberians  are 
plentiiul  amonj4  the  Metros  and  Subanuns  of  Mindanao,  and  their 
orii^in  max  be  traced  to  Arabia,  xvhicdi  the  Iberian  reached  from 
Kurope.  In  the  heart  of  Mindanao,  Mindoro,  and  Luzon  are  to 
be  found  pure  luu'opean  txpes  that  represent  an  early  nn'.^ration 
from  l^uro|)e,  pi'obablx  bx  wax*  of  India.  Throu.^hout  the  littoral 
section  oi  the  island>  the  Iberian  txi)e  is  i)redominant  because  of 
recent  Spanish  interbreedini;  xvith  the  natix'cs,  as  seen  amoni;  the 
mestizos  xvho  are  of  this  Iberian  txi)e,  although  the  inlluence  of 
the  earlx  Kuropean  numerations,  the  migrations  of  the  Arabians  as 
Moros  or  Mohanmied.ms,  and  the  Indian  migrations  preccnlin^  the 
latter,  max-  account  for  a  i)art  of  the  Iberian  i)opulation  of  the  littoral 
or  coast  regions. 

The  distribution  of  the  Primitixe  is  (juite  as  i;eneral  as  that  of 
the  Iberian,  but  xvhere  tlie  Iberian  i)redominates  the  Primitixe  is 
not  so  i)lentilul,  and  \  ice  xersa.  The  Primitixe  centers,  so  to  speak, 
in  Luzon,  xvhere  the  Ilon^ots  and  the  Beniiuet  Ii^orots  are  to  a  j;reat 
extent  ol  this  tx  pe.  It  is  also  found  amoni;  the  X'isaxans,  Ta^aloi^s, 
Ilocanos,  and  other  coast  tribes.  It  is  seldom  i)ure  in  Mindanao 
or  the  Sulu  ar(  hii)elai;(),  xvhere  the  Iberian  predominates.  The  lA'pc 
forms,  hoxvexer,  a  lar^e  part  of  the  ])()i)ulation,  and  it  is  (lueslionable 
whether  or  not  the  Iberian  exceeds  it  in  numbers. 

The  Australoid  is  the  fundamental  Xeiirito  txpe  and  it  is  found 
purest  amoni;  the  Marixeles  Neiiritos  and  aloni^  the  eastern  coast  of 
Luzon.  It  is  also  h)un(l  elsew  here  throui^hout  the  islands  in  j)oi)U- 
lations  that  are  not  Negrito,  xvhere  it  is  somexvhat  modilied  but  has 
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a  form  that  is  clearly  recognizable.   It  has 
been  found  hy  me  wherever  I  have  observed  Filipi- 
nos and  is  one  of  the  three  fundamental  types 

of  the  islands. 

The  origin  of  the  three  types  i?  not  entirely 
clear.   There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Iberian 
is  the  same  as  the  Heditarranean  race  of  Sergi, 
derived  originally  from  Europe.   The  Primitive 
has  a  wide  range  of  distribution  according  to 
Hagen,  being  found  in  South  America,  Africa, 
the  Pacific  islands,  and  on  the  mainland 
of  Asia.   Wherever  found  it  has  associated 
with  it  a  type  resembling  the  Australoid,  there- 
fore the  two  may  have  originated  together.   If 
they  did  not,  they  have  at  least  drifted  together 
over  the  world  and  are  found  together  at  present 
over  a  large  extent  of  the  earth's  surface. 
The  Australoid  type  is  a  large  element  in  the 
composition  of  the  negro  people,  judging  from 
observations  on  many  hundreds  of  American 

negros. 

The  following  conclusions  are  tentatively 


made  from  observations  of  Europeans,  Filipinos, 


and  negros.   The  Iberian  is  the  fundamental 
Kuropeen  type,  but  modified  Primitive  and 
Australoid  types  may  be  found  among  JSuropeans 
besides  the  composite  types,  such  as  the  Alpine 

* 

B.B.B.etc,   The  Australoid  is  the  fundamental 
negroid  type,  but  e  great  many  Iberien  and 
Primitive  forms  are  found  emong  tiw  negros,  and 
the  composite  types  are  also  present.   Tht 
primitive  is  the  fundamental  type  of  the  Orient 
and  of  the  Pacific  peoples,  but  both  Iberian  and 
Australoid  as  well  as  the  composite  types  are  to 
be  found  there.   Among  Europeans  the  •thei||types 
resemble  the  Iberien;  among  tfae  negros  the  other 
types  resemble  the  Australoid;  and  among 
Orientals  the  other  types  resemble  the  Primitive. 

The  composition  of  any  group  of  people, 
large  or  small, depends  ©n  the  relative  proporti- 
ons of  each  type  that  entered  into  the  composi- 
tion  of  the  group,  the  time  during  which  the  types 
have  been  in  contact,  the  conditions  of  food, 
water,  air.  habits,  etc.,  end  other  factors. 


.^^ 
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There  is  no  evidence  that  any  type  of  man  that 

ever  existed  has  disappeared  entirely,  although 

there  is  evidence  that  the  types  have  become 

somewhat  modified  in  different  parts  of  the 

world. 

Tulane  University, 
Mew  Orleans,  la* 
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Fig.  88.— Full-blood  Hawaiian. 


Fig.  89.— Full-blood  Hawaiian. 
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Fig.  90. — Full-blood  Hawaiian. 


Fig.  91. — Full-blood  Hawaiian. 
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Fig.  90. — Full-blood  Hawaiian. 


Fk;.  91. — Fiill-1)loo(l  Hawaiian. 
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zai;ions.  America  Overseas  means  that  we 
are  m^  content  to  sit  at  home  and  cherfsh 
our  lib^T^y.  The  main  thing  for  European 
nations  isSo  preserve  their  codes  and  bor- 
ders intact  ahd^o  extend  the  latter  when- 
ever and  whereWr  necessary  or  possible. 
With  such  a  stano^  there  can  be  no 
quarrel  since  it  is  ofterHqunded  upon  the 
conditions  of  survival.  Wt^at  we  in  all 
seriousness^ call  altruism  oih\European 
friendfr-generally  allude  to  with  aN^iile  or 
sneCT    of    disbelief.     Europe    has  Niever 


\H 


ov 


thought,  and  does  not  now  think,  that  wy  ; 
canh^  understand  good  faith  in  suclj^afpro- 
fessionSsBut  it  is  this  very  altruism  which 
informs  th«Mnistakes  as  well  as  the  suc- 
cesses of  a  '^A^ndering  colonization,''  not 
colonization  so  mtK;h  as  the  effort  to  bring 
life  and  opportunuys^ore  abundantly. 
The  Nation  is  dedicateaHo  the  Christian 
principle  of  being  its  brotrfeiCs  keeper,  a 
militant  destiny  of  peace  wherNoossible, 
but/Whether  or  not  by  peaceful  meaps,  of 
uKimate  justice. 
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CHARACTERISTIC     PICTURES    OF   THE    ISLANDS,   THAT   ILLUSTRATE   THE    PROGRESS 
THEY    HAVE    MADE    UNDER  THE    RULE    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES  —  GOOD 
ROADS,    GOOD    SCHOOLS,    SANITATION,    AND    ORDERLY    GOVERN- 
MENT  IN    TERMS    OF   THE    DAILY    LIFE  OF  THE   PEOPLE 

BY 

HARRIET  CHALMERS  ADAMS,  F.  R.  G.  S. 


BEFORE  going  to  the  Philip- 
pines, I  visited  every  other 
land  on  earth  which  had  been 
I  Spain's.  From  California  to 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  from  Porto 
Rico  to  Peru,  from  the  Canaries  to  the 
Balearic  Isles,  I  followed  the  quest.  This 
strange  Asiatic  archipelago,  moored  to  the 
China  Sea,  held  so  long  in  oblivion,  swept 
now  by  a  mighty  tide  of  Western  ideals, 
was  the  last  link  in  my  Castilian  chain. 

We  were  caught  in  the  tail  end  of  a 
typhoon  on  our  way  down  from  Japan  and 
sailed  up  Manila  Bay  at  nightfall,  too  late 
to  go  ashore.  As  the  Manchuria  cast 
anchor  off  the  breakwater  we  all  leaned 
over  the  rail,  allured  by  the  city's  gleaming 
lights.  Manila  meant  home  to  some; 
others  tried  to  picture  it.  A  man  from 
Vermont,  who  had  fought  against  Aguin- 
aldo,  had  brought  his  wife  over  "to  see 
where  John  got  shot."  Another  old- 
timer  had  helped  clean  up  the  Walled  City 
and  build  the  first  good  roads.  The  tall 
girl  from  St.  Louis  was  coming  back  after 
a  holiday  to  teach  basket  weaving  to  the 
little  Filipinos. 


"This  is  the  finest  city  in  the  Orient," 
said  the  hemp  buyer,  who  lived  in  Manila. 
"  Beats  Hongkong  and  Singapore!  Why, 
when  I  first  knew  the  place,  in  the  early 
'eighties,  it  was  nothing  but  a  death  trap. 
Now  it's  a  health  resort!" 

Manila  is  the  most  attractive  city  in  the 
Far  East  and  perhaps  the  most  charming 
under  the  American  flag.  It  is  sparkling 
and  friendly.  We  have  burnished  and 
modernized  it,  above  all  we  have  made  it 
wholesome.  But  it  was  beautiful  when  we 
took  it.  All  that  is  vital  and  American 
stands  out  against  a  fascinating  Spanish 
background;  and  all  that  is  Spanish  and 
picturesque  is  colored  by  a  more  ancient 
history.  We  have  been  in  the  Philippines 
sixteen  years;  the  Spaniards  were  there 
three  hundred  and  thirty-three;  the  Ma- 
lays came  long  years  before  the  Wise  Men 
sighted  the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

Here  are  three  pictures.  The  first  is  in 
red,  white,  and  blue.  We  are  in  the  lobby 
of  the  Manila  Hotel  at  the  relaxing  hour 
of  five-thirty  in  the  afternoon.  Men  and 
women  are  sipping  "long  lemonades" 
while  the  orchestra  plays  an  Argentine 
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''  tango. ''  Through  the  chatter  and  laugh- 
ter, scraps  of  conversation  reach  us:  **  Yes, 
we're  going  up  to  Baguio  on  Saturday. 
Arthur  has  been  working  too  hard  and  says 
he  needs  the  mountain.  ../'*'.. 
.  .leaving  for  good  in  April.  1  hate  to 
go  —  just  love  it  at  McKinley.  ..." 
'*.  .  .  .Regular  corker  at  Polo.  Come 
over  to  the  Army  and  Navy  and  meet 
him.  .  .  ."  ''We  motored  way  out 
to  Antimonan.  Fine  road  all  the  way. 
You  can  stop  overnight  at  Los  Banos  and 

try  the.     .     .     ." 

Now  leave  colonial  America  and  come 
into  quaint  Walled  Manila.     Past  time- 
worn  bastions  and  sentry  towers  we  enter 
under  a  carved  stone  arch.    This  is  a  sec- 
ond Lima  or  Santo  Domingo  —  with  its 
narrow    streets,    overhanging    balconies, 
and  massive,  bolted  doors.    That  hoary 
gray  church  is  like  so  many  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, which  to-day  is  more  Spanish,  in  many 
ways,  than  Spain  itself.    A    black-robed 
priest    glides    past.    A    mestizo's    voice 
drifts  through  the  window  in  the  sweet 
tongue  of  old  Castile.     We  are  back  in  the 
days  of  Salcedo  and  Anda,  whose  citadel 
this  was. 

The  third  scene  is  in  Tondo,  the  native 
section  of  Manila,  which  is  little  changed 
since  Spanish  ships  first  entered  the  Bay. 
That  hut  on  stilts,  built  of  woven  bamboo 
and  nipa  palm,  tied  together  with  vines, 
is  like  all  the  other  Malay  homes  from  the 
Philippines  to  Sumatra.  The  woman  at 
the  window,  with  the  wealth  of  raven  hair 
and  the  flimsy  blouse  of  jussi,  speaks 
Tagalog  instead  of  Spanish  or  English,  for 
she  belongs  to  the  great  majority,  the  un- 
educated Filipinos.  There  are  pigs  and  a 
carabao  under  the  house,  and  a  naked 
baby  is  playing  in  the  mud. 

During  my  first  week  in  the  Islands,  1 
could  see  only  the  heterogeneous  strata  of 
Manila  life,  but  as  novel  sights  became 
familiar,  the  layers  somehow  began  to 
blend.  I  noticed  that  the  Americans  are 
adopting  a  few  Oriental  customs;  that  the 
upper  class  Filipinos  speak  English  and 
live  much  as  we  do;  that  the  masses  al- 
ready bear  the  imprint  of  our  rule.  The 
uneducated  iao,  at  work  in  the  rice  field, 
still  cares  most  on  earth  for  the  cockpit, 
his  heritage  from  Spain;  but  he  wants  his 


little  boy  to  go  to  the  concrete  schoolhouse 
and  learn  near-English  and  baseball.  His 
wife  still ''  beats  clothes  in  the  stream  where 
the  carabao  dream"  and  encourages  the 
baby  to  puff  at  a  big  cigar,  but  her  daugh- 
ter belongs  to  a  basketball  team  and  says 
she  wants  to  become  a  nurse.  Our  work 
is  well  begun. 

Tourists  who  visit  the  Philippines  see 
Manila,  Cavite,  Fort  William  McKinley, 
the  Great  Lake,  and  the  Falls  of  Pagsan- 
jan;  they  motor  to  Baguio,  our  Simla  in 
the  hills,  over  our  $9,000,000  highway.  1 
saw  all  these  and  learned  much  of  American 
accomplishment  and  endeavor.  But  on 
the  trail  I  learned  far  more,  for  then  I  got 
nearer  the  people. 

We  traveled  up  into  northern  Luzon  in 
the  rainy  season.  Our  ponies  got  footsore 
and  we  had  to  walk.  There  were  land- 
slides and  swollen  streams.  We  were 
drenched  and  baked  in  turns  and  slept 
some  nights  in  the  open.  But  it  was  a 
glorious  journey  and  we  reached  the 
Promised  Land. 

It  loomed  up  in  the  shape  of  a  constab- 
ulary post,  'way  off  in  the  tropical  wilder- 
ness where  the  Ifugaos  live.  There  are 
120,000  savages  in  this  tribe  and  they 
represent  the  first  Malay  immigrants  to 
the  Islands,  from  the  hills  of  India,  perhaps. 
They  are  primitive  pagans,  head-hunters 
not  long  ago,  but  a  brave,  industrious 
people.  As  agriculturists  they  take  high 
rank,  for  their  terraces  surpass  those  of  the 
Incas  of  Peru,  rising,  like  giant  steps,  from 
the  twilight  of  the  canon  floor  to  the  mist 
on  the  mountain  top. 

Soon  after  we  arrived,  there  was  a  native 
feast  in  our  honor  and  the  people  danced 
and  chanted  all  night  as  they  do  in  the 
French  Guiana  bush.  Only  here  a  young 
American  walked  among  them  —  a  fine, 
unselfish  man  who  is  giving  his  best  years 
to  this  part  of  our  service.  He  is  the  Big 
Chief  among  these  people  —  father,  friend, 
teacher,  missionary,  priest,  sheriff,  and 
governor  in  one.  The  Big  Chief  disap- 
proves of  head-hunting.  He  speaks  the 
native  language  and  adjusts  disputes  over 
stray  pigs.  I  found  men  like  him  at 
work  from  northernmost  Luzon  to  the 
little  island  of  Bongao,  far  down  in  the 
Sulu  Sea. 
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IN    "infinite   variety"    of   civilization    in    the    PHILIPPINES 

EACH  OF  THESE  WOMEN  IS  A  TYPE  AND  EACH  IS  DRESSED  IN  THE  FASHION  OF  HER  CLASS.  THE  OBVIOUS 
DIFFERENCE  IN  THEIR  LEVELS  OF  INTELLIGENCE  SUGGESTS  THE  DIVERSITY  OF  THE  PROBLEM  THAT  THE  UNITED 
STATES  HAS  UNDERTAKEN  TO  SOLVE  IN  THE  ISLANDS 


One  day  1  was  sitting  on  the  veranda  of 
Governor  Tomlinson's   house,   marveling 
at  the  view.    The  Peruvian  forest  country 
is  the  only  tropical  land  1  know  that  is  more 
beautiful  than  Ifugao.     Up  the  hill  came 
a  savage  dressed  in  a  gee-string  and  a 
spear.     I  learned  later  that  he  had  trudged 
for  days  over  the  mountains  to  consult 
the  Big  Chief  about  a  stolen  hen.    A  few 
years  ago  he  would  have  chopped  off  a 
man's    head    as   payment   for   the   fowl. 
Bowing  gravely,  he  placed  his  gifts  before 
us,  four  eggs  only  four  days  old.    Just  as 
he  was  about  to  give  them  to  the  Governor, 
he  changed  his  mind  and  handed  them  to 
me.    A  white  woman  is  something  of  a 
curiosity  in  Ifugao,  an  altogether  useless 
creature  who  would  fall  off  the  steep  moun- 
tain side  if  she  attempted  to  climb  it  as  the 
native  women  do.     But  nevertheless  here 


was  a  woman,  and  a  brave  must  be  gallant ! 
I  like  savages  and  make  friends  with 
them.  It  was  not  long  before  I  was  sitting 
beside  the  big  chocolate-colored  chief, 
telling  him,  in  sign  language,  that  if  he 
would  show  me  the  contents  of  his  kit,  I 
would  show  him  the  things  in  mine.  Like 
all  the  men  of  his  tribe,  he  carried  a  small 
cloth  bag  of  native  weave,  slung  pannier- 
wise  through  a  brass  ring  at  the  belt.  We 
took  the  articles  out,  one  by  one,  matching 
them  as  boys  do  marbles. 

He  had  a  long  slim  stick  with  which  he 
cleans  his  ears;  I  had  a  bit  of  orange  wood 
with  which  I  clean  my  nails.  He  had  a 
carved  wooden  spoon,  used  in  eating  rice; 
as  I  had  no  spoon,  he  thinks  1  eat  with  my 
fingers.  He  had  a  brass  pipe  and  a  betel- 
nut  box;  I  had  a  mirror  and  a  powder-puff. 
The  chief  had  many  other  things,  all  well 
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"  lan^o.  *'  Throu<^h  the  chatter  and  laugh- 
ter, scraps  of  conversation  reach  us:  "  Yes, 
we're  going  up  t(j  Baguio  on  Saturday. 
Arthur  has  been  working  too  hard  and  says 
he  needs  the  mountain.  ..."".. 
.  .leaving  for  good  in  April.  I  hate  to 
go  —  just  love  it  at  McKinley.  .  .  ." 
".  .  .  .Regular  corker  at  Polo.  Come 
over  to  the  Arm\-  and  Navy  and  meet 
him.  .  .  ."  "We  motored  way  out 
to  Antimonan.  Fine  road  all  the  way. 
^  ()U  can  stop  overnight  at  Los  Banos  and 

try  the.     .     .     ." 

Now  leave   colonial  America  and  come 
into  quaint  Walled   Manila.     Past  time- 
worn  bastions  and  sentrx'  towers  we  enter 
under  a  carved  stone  arch.     This  is  a  sec- 
ond Lima  or  Santo  Domingo  —  with  its 
narrow    streets,    overhanging    balconies, 
and  massive,   bolted  doors.     That  hoary 
gray  church  is  like  so  man\'  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, which  to-da\'  is  more  Spanish,  in  many 
wa\'s,  than  Spain  itself.     A    black-robed 
priest    glides    past.     A     mestizo's     voice 
drifts  through  the  window  in   the  sweet 
tongue  of  old  Castile.     We  are  back  in  the 
days  of  Salcedo  and  Anda,  whose  citadel 
this  was. 

The  third  scene  is  in  Tondo,  the  native 
section  of  Manila,  which  is  little  changed 
since  Spanish  ships  first  entered  the  Bay. 
That  hut  on  stilts,  built  of  woven  bamboo 
and  nipa  palm,  tied  together  with  vines, 
is  like  all  the  other  Malay  homes  from  the 
Philippines  to  Sumatra.  The  woman  at 
the  window,  with  the  wealth  of  raven  hair 
and  the  flimsy  blouse  of  jussi,  speaks 
lagalog  instead  of  Spanish  or  English,  for 
she  belongs  to  the  great  majority,  the  un- 
educated Filipinos.  There  are  pigs  and  a 
carabao  under  the  house,  and  a  naked 
baby  is  pla\'ing  in  the  mud. 

During  my  first  week  in  the  Islands,  I 
could  see  only  the  heterogeneous  strata  of 
Manila  life,  but  as  novel  sights  became 
familiar,  the  la\ers  somehow  began  to 
blend.  1  noticed  that  the  Americans  are 
adopting  a  few  Oriental  customs;  that  the 
upper  class  Filipinos  speak  English  and 
live  much  as  we  do;  that  the  masses  al- 
read\'  bear  the  imprint  of  our  rule.  The 
uneducated  Uu\  at  work  in  the  rice  field, 
still  cares  most  on  earth  for  the  cockpit, 
his  heritage  from  Spain;  but  he  wants  his 


little  boy  to  go  to  the  concrete  schoolhouse 
and  learn  near-English  and  baseball.  I  lis 
wife  still ''  beats  clothes  in  the  stream  where 
the  carabao  dream"  and  encourages  the 
baby  to  pufT  at  a  big  cigar,  but  her  daugh- 
ter belongs  to  a  basketball  team  and  says 
she  wants  to  become  a  nurse.  Our  work 
is  well  begun. 

Tourists  who  visit  the  Philippines  see 
Manila,  Cavite,  Fort  William  McKinley, 
the  Great  Lake,  and  the  Falls  of  Pagsan- 
jan;  they  motor  to  Baguio,  our  Simla  in 
the  hills,  over  our  $9,000,000  highway.  I 
saw  all  these  and  learned  much  of  American 
accomplishment  and  endeavor.  But  on 
the  trail  I  learned  far  more,  for  then  1  got 
nearer  the  people. 

We  traveled  up  into  northern  Luzon  in 
the  rainy  season.  Our  ponies  got  footsore 
and  we  had  to  walk.  There  were  land- 
slides and  swollen  streams.  We  were 
drenched  and  baked  in  turns  and  slept 
some  nights  in  the  open.  But  it  was  a 
glorious  journey  and  we  reached  the 
Promised  Land. 

It  loomed  up  in  the  shape  of  a  constab- 
ularv  post,  'way  off  in  the  tropical  wilder- 
ness where  the  Ifugaos  live.  There  are 
120,000  savages  in  this  tribe  and  they 
represent  the  first  Malay  immigrants  to 
the  Islands,  from  the  hillsof  India,  perhaps. 
They  are  primitive  pagans,  head-hunters 
not  long  ago,  but  a  brave,  industrious 
people.  As  agriculturists  they  take  high 
rank,  for  their  terraces  surpass  those  of  the 
Incas  of  Peru,  rising,  like  giant  steps,  from 
the  twilight  of  the  canon  floor  to  the  mist 
on  the  mountain  top. 

Soon  after  we  arrived,  there  was  a  native 
feast  in  our  honor  and  the  people  danced 
and  chanted  all  night  as  they  do  in  the 
French  Guiana  bush.  Only  here  a  young 
American  walked  among  them  —  a  fine, 
unselfish  man  who  is  giving  his  best  years 
to  this  part  of  our  service.  He  is  the  Big 
Chief  among  these  people  —  father,  friend, 
teacher,  missionary,  priest,  sheriff,  and 
governor  in  one.  The  Big  Chief  disap- 
proves of  head-hunting.  He  speaks  the 
native  language  and  adjusts  disputes  over 
strav  pigs.  1  found  men  like  him  at 
work  from  northernmost  Luzon  to  the 
little  island  of  Bongao,  far  down  in  the 
Sulu  Sea. 


IN    **  INFINITE    variety" 


OF    CIVILIZATION    IN    THF     PHILIPPINES 


EACH  OV  THESE  WOMEN  IS  A  TYPE  AND  EACH  IS  DRESSED  IN  IHE  KASHION  OI  »'»  'V.I  M^ri.  v  .' Trn'^rNHT  D 
DIFFERENCE  IN  THEIR  LEVELS  OF  INTELLIGENCE  SUGGESTS  THE  DIVERSITY  OF  THE  PROBLEM  IILM  IHE  tNI.ED 
STATES  HAS  UNDERTAKEN   TO  SOLVE   IN  THE   ISLANDS 


One  day  I  was  sitting  on  the  veranda  of 
Governor   Tomlinson's   house,   marveling 
at  the  view.      The  Peruvian  forest  country 
is  the  only  tropical  land  I  know  that  is  more 
beautiful  than  Ifugao.     Up  the  hill  came 
a   savage  dressed   in   a   gee-string  and   a 
spear.     I  learned  later  that  he  had  trudged 
for  days  over  the  mountains  to  consult 
the  Big  Chief  about  a  stolen  hen.     A  few 
years  ago  he  would  have  chopped  off  a 
man's    head    as    payment    for    the    fowl. 
Bowing  gravely,  he  placed  his  gifts  before 
us,  four  eggs  only  four  days  old.     Just  as 
he  was  about  to  give  them  to  the  Governor, 
he  changed  his  mind  and  handed  them  to 
me.     A  white  woman  is  something  of  a 
curiosity  in  Ifugao,  an  altogether  useless 
creature  who  would  fall  off  the  steep  moun- 
tain side  if  she  attempted  to  climb  it  as  the 
native  women  do.     But  nevertheless  here 


was  a  woman,  and  a  brave  must  be  gallant! 
1  like  savages  and  make  friends  with 
them.  It  was  not  long  before  I  was  sitting 
beside  the  big  chocolate-colored  chief, 
telling  him,  in  sign  language,  that  if  he 
wc^uld  show  me  the  contents  of  his  kit,  I 
would  show  him  the  things  in  mine.  Like 
all  the  men  of  his  tribe,  he  carried  a  small 
cloth  bag  of  native  weave,  slung  pannier- 
wise  through  a  brass  ring  at  the  belt.  We 
took  the  articles  out,  one  by  one,  matching 
them  as  boys  do  marbles. 

lie  had  a  long  slim  stick  with  which  he 
cleans  his  ears;  I  had  a  bit  of  orange  wood 
with  which  I  clean  my  nails,  lie  had  a 
carved  wooden  spoon,  used  in  eating  rice; 
as  1  had  no  spoon,  he  thinks  I  eat  with  my 
fingers,  lie  had  a  brass  pipe  and  a  betel- 
nut  box;  1  had  a  mirror  and  a  powder-puff. 
The  chief  had  many  other  things,  all  well 
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made  and  useful,  all  indigenous  and  known 
to  his  people  since  time  immemorial.  On 
the  whole  his  trail  equipment  was  better 
than  mine  and  I  had  to  acknowledge  it. 

Instead  of  thrusting  clothes  and  rum 
and  the  other  forerunners  of  civilization 
on  these  people,  we  have  begun  at  the 


TINGUIAN    GIRLS 


other  end  with  the  big  things  that  count. 
Our  work  here  is  less  difficult  than  among 
more  enlightened  tribes  where  there  is 
always  so  rriuch  to  unlearn. 

The  most  interesting  person  in  Ifugao  is 
Ling-ngayo,  and  she  is  the  prettiest  girl 
in  all  Malay-land.  My  little  sister  Ling- 
ngayo  winds  a  strip  of  cloth  around  her 
body  from  waist  to  knee  and  can  walk 
much  better  than  1,  with  the  present  fash- 
ion in  skirts.  She  has  dignity  and  poise 
and  stands  up  and  looks  you  in  the  eye. 
As  soon  as  she  felt  she  could  trust  me,  her 
reserve  vanished  and  she  was  as  merry  as 
any  girl  at  home.  We  climbed  arm-in- 
arm up  the  terraces  to  the  band-box  houses 
on  the  heights  where  the  children  screamed 
at  the  sight  of  a  stranger,  and  the  women, 
working  at  crude  looms,  hid  their  faces. 
But  my  guide  reassured  them.  I  could  not 
understand  a  word  she  said;  perhaps  she 
told  them  1  brought  no  evil  to  the  rice  har- 
vest. I  n  the  end  the  children,  at  least,  quite 
believed  in  me  and  devoured  the  last  of 
my  chocolate,  tin-foil  and  all. 

The  night  before  we  left  the  canon,  the 
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Christian  Filipino  at  the  trading  store,  who 
speaks  Ifugao  and  English,  bowed  out  a 
caller  with  a  mysterious  slip  of  paper. 
Next  morning,  as  we  started  up  the  trail, 
my  little  lady  came  to  say  "Good-by" 
and  looked  at  me  wistfully  as  she  gave  me 
a  package  wrapped  in  a  banana  leaf, 
pointing  to  the  summit  of  the  hill.  When 
1  opened  it  I  found  a  little  skirt,  like  the 
one  she  wears,  and  a  brass  charm  from  her 
neck,  a  valued  heirloom.  Then  there  was 
a  letter.  1  have  it  yet.  It  reads:  '*My 
name  is  Ling-ngayo.  I  live  in  the  Ban- 
aue  Valley.     Do  not  forget  me." 

A  good  step  up  in  evolution  are  the  girls 
of  Cervantes.  Theirs  is  a  sleepy  little 
Christian  Filipino  village  in  Lepanto  Prov- 
ince, more  important  in  Spanish  days  than 
now.  We  rode  into  town  at  noon,  having 
been  marooned  all  night  between  rivers. 
I  had  slept  in  rain-soaked  garments  and 
was  not  feeling  very  fresh,  but  at  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  our  Amer- 
ican host  announced  callers. 

"It's  the  Presidente  and  the  young 
ladies  of  the  town,"  he  said,  "come  to  pay 


their  respects  to  the  Americans."  At  once 
we  made  a  hurried  effort  to  remove 
travel  stains  and  went  to  face  the  music. 
There  was  music,  the  town  band,  and  quite 
a  crowd  had  gathered.  There  was  dancing 
and  conversation.  "How  were  we  im- 
pressed with  Cervantes?"     "  Had  we  seen 
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made  and  useful,  ali  indigenous  and  known 
to  his  people  since  time  immemorial.  On 
the  whole  his  trail  equipment  was  better 
than  mine  and  1  had  to  acknowledge  it. 

Instead  of  thrusting  clothes  and  rum 
and  the  other  forerunners  of  civilization 
on  these  people,  we  have  begun  at   the 
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Other  end  with  the  big  things  that  count. 
Our  work  here  is  less  difficult  than  among 
more  enlightened  tribes  where  there  is 
always  so  much  to  unlearn. 

The  most  interesting  person  in  Ifugao  is 
Ling-ngayo,  and  she  is  the  prettiest  girl 
in  all  Malay-land.  My  little  sister  Ling- 
ngayo  winds  a  strip  of  cloth  around  her 
body  from  waist  to  knee  and  can  walk 
much  better  than  I,  with  the  present  fash- 
ion in  skirts.  She  has  dignity  and  poise 
and  stands  up  and  looks  you  in  the  eye. 
As  soon  as  she  felt  she  could  trust  me,  her 
reserve  vanished  and  she  was  as  merry  as 
anv  girl  at  home.  We  climbed  arm-in- 
arm up  the  terraces  to  the  band-box  houses 
on  the  heights  where  the  children  screamed 
at  the  sight  of  a  stranger,  and  the  women, 
working  at  crude  looms,  hid  their  faces. 
But  my  guide  reassured  them.  I  could  not 
understand  a  word  she  said;  perhaps  she 
told  them  I  brought  no  evil  to  the  rice  har- 
vest. 1  n  the  end  the  children,  at  least,  quite 
believed  in  me  and  devoured  the  last  of 
my  chocolate,  tin-foil  and  all. 

The  night  before  we  left  the  canon,  the 
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Christian  Filipino  at  the  trading  store,  who 
speaks  Ifugao  and  English,  bowed  out  a 
caller  with  a  mysterious  slip  of  paper. 
Next  morning,  as  we  started  up  the  trail, 
my  little  lady  came  to  say  "Good-by'* 
and  looked  at  me  wistfully  as  she  gave  me 
a  package  wrapped  in  a  banana  leaf, 
pointing  to  the  summit  of  the  hill.  When 
1  opened  it  1  found  a  little  skirt,  like  the 
one  she  wears,  and  a  brass  charm  from  her 
neck,  a  valued  heirloom.  Then  there  was 
a  letter.  1  have  it  yet.  It  reads:  "My 
name  is  Ling-ngayo.  1  live  in  the  Ban- 
aue  Valley.     Do  not  forget  me.*' 

A  good  step  up  in  evolution  are  the  girls 
of  Cervantes.  Theirs  is  a  sleepy  little 
Christian  Filipino  village  in  Lepanto  Prov- 
ince, more  important  in  Spanish  days  than 
now.  We  rode  into  town  at  noon,  having 
been  marooned  all  night  between  rivers. 
1  had  slept  in  rain-soaked  garments  and 
was  not  feeling  very  fresh,  but  at  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  our  Amer- 
ican host  announced  callers. 

''  It's  the  Presidente  and  the  young 
ladies  of  the  town,'*  he  said,  ''come  to  pay 


their  respects  to  the  Americans."  At  once 
we  made  a  hurried  effort  to  remove 
travel  stains  and  went  to  face  the  music. 
There  was  music,  the  town  band,  and  quite 
a  crowd  had  gathered.  There  was  dancing 
and  conversation.  "How  were  we  im- 
pressed with  Cervantes?"     "  1  lad  we  seen 
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A   BUKIDNON    MAN 


AN    ALL-FILIPINO    BASEBALL   GAME 

AMERICANS     ARE     REPLACING     COCK-FIGHTING      WITH 
BASEBALL   AND    OTHER    OUTDOOR    GAMES 

the  new  schoolhouse?"  Then  there  was 
more  dancing  and  the  Presidente  and  I  led 
the  rtgodon. 

How  graceful  and  agile  these  little  Fili- 
pinas,  despite  their  flowing  skirts  and 
clumsy  slippers,  worn  on  stockingless  feet ! 
How  modest,  animated,  and  sweet  of  man- 
ner! They  ranged  from  fifteen  to  twenty. 
All  spoke  Spanish  and  a  few  braved  Eng- 
lish. One  of  these,  intelligent  and  earnest, 
stands  out  as  a  promise  of  new  womanhood 
in  the  Philippines.  She  plans  to  enter 
the  Training  School  for  Nurses  in  Manila. 
Ambition  in  this  isolated  village  means 
more  than  in  the  capital,  where  the  uplift 
movement  is  centred. 

The  Filipina's  unhampered  position  is 
unique  among  the  women  of  the  Orient. 
The  bound  feet  of  China,  the  ringed  noses 
of  India,  the  veiled  faces  of  Persia,  alike 
are  unknown  to  her.  Spain  brought  her 
faith  and  song,  but  did  not  bar  her  win- 
dows as  in  the  New  World. 

Throughout  the  Islands  the  young 
women,  more  than  the  young  men,  realize 
the  needs  of  the  people.  They  are  inter- 
ested in  domestic  science  and  follow  prac- 
tical lines  generally.    Many  of  the  boys 
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CHILDREN    PRACTISING  CALISTHENICS 

TO    THE     MUSIC    OF    THE     CONSTABULARY     BAND,     AT 
THE  OPENING    OF   THE  "OLYMPIAD*'  IN  MANILA 

have  the  Spanish  disdain  for  agriculture 
or  any  sort  of  manual  labor.  They  want 
to  study  law  or  become  journalists.  The 
day  after  the  dance  one  of  the  men  made 
a  special  call  to  ask  if  we  would  kindly  tell 
President  Wilson  that  they  have  produced 
drama  in  Cervantes. 

We  trailed  through  many  provinces  and 
came,  at  last,  to  the  pines  of  Benguet. 
The  first  book  I  ever  read  on  the  Philip- 
pines carried  a  picture  of  a  band  of  head- 
hunters,  armed  with  spears,  creeping  up 
the  mountain  side.  At  twilight,  one  day 
in  Benguet,  I  looked  over  the  trail  and  saw 
them.  There  were  forty  warriors  —  alert, 
noiseless,  with  spears  erect.  The  head- 
man handed  us  a  paper  which  explained 
that  they  were  Ifugaos  on  the  way  to  Bag- 
uio  to  work  on  the  new  railroad.  And  the 
book  of  which  I  speak  was  published  only 
ten  years  ago ! 

Baguio  means  "storm"  in  the  native 
dialect,  and  our  pine-clad  summer  capital 
has  lived  up  to  its  name.  It  has  been  a 
source  of  political  typhoons,  and  may  or 
may  not  live  on.  We  built  it  because  we 
believed  that  Americans  could  not  work 
all  year  round  in  the  lowlands,  and  because 
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the  new  schoolhouse?''  Then  there  was 
more  dancing  and  the  Presidente  and  I  led 
the  rigodon. 

How  graceful  and  agile  these  little  Fili- 
pinas,  despite  their  flowing  skirts  and 
clumsy  slippers,  worn  on  stockingless  feet ! 
How  modest,  animated,  and  sweet  of  man- 
ner! They  ranged  from  fifteen  to  twenty. 
All  spoke  Spanish  and  a  few  braved  Eng- 
lish. One  of  these,  intelligent  and  earnest, 
stands  out  as  a  promise  of  new  womanhood 
in  the  Philippines.  She  plans  to  enter 
the  Training  School  for  Nurses  in  Manila. 
Ambition  in  this  isolated  village  means 
more  than  in  the  capital,  where  the  uplift 
movement  is  centred. 

The  Filipina's  unhampered  position  is 
unique  among  the  women  of  the  Orient. 
The  bound  feet  of  China,  the  ringed  noses 
of  India,  the  veiled  faces  of  Persia,  alike 
are  unknown  to  her.  Spain  brought  her 
faith  and  song,  but  did  not  bar  her  win- 
dows as  in  the  New  World. 

Throughout  the  Islands  the  young 
women,  more  than  the  young  men,  realize 
the  needs  of  the  people.  They  are  inter- 
ested in  domestic  science  and  follow  prac- 
tical lines  generally.     Many  of  the  boys 
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CHILDREN    PRACTISING   CALISTHENICS 

TO     THE     MUSIC     OF     THE     CONSTABULARY      BAND,     AT 
THE  OPENING    OF    THE  "OLYMPIAD"   IN   MANILA 

have  the  Spanish  disdain  for  agriculture 
or  any  sort  of  manual  labor.  They  want 
to  study  law  or  become  journalists.  The 
day  after  the  dance  one  of  the  men  made 
a  special  call  to  ask  if  we  would  kindly  tell 
President  Wilson  that  they  have  produced 
drama  in  Cervantes. 

We  trailed  through  many  provinces  and 
came,  at  last,  to  the  pines  of  Benguet. 
The  first  book  I  ever  read  on  the  Philip- 
pines carried  a  picture  of  a  band  of  head- 
hunters,  armed  with  spears,  creeping  up 
the  mountain  side.  At  twilight,  one  day 
in  Benguet,  I  looked  over  the  trail  and  saw 
them.  There  were  forty  warriors  —  alert, 
noiseless,  with  spears  erect.  The  head- 
man handed  us  a  paper  which  explained 
that  they  were  Ifugaos  on  the  way  to  Bag- 
uio  to  work  on  the  new  railroad.  And  the 
book  of  which  1  soeak  was  published  only 
ten  years  ago! 

Baguio  means  ''storm"  in  the  natjve 
dialect,  and  our  pine-clad  summer  capital 
has  lived  up  to  its  name.  It  has  been  a 
source  of  political  typhoons,  and  may  or 
may  not  live  on.  We  built  it  because  we 
believed  that  Americans  could  not  work 
all  >'ear  round  in  the  lowlands,  and  because 
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IFUGAOS   BEGINNING  WORK  ON   A  NEW  TRAIL 

MORE  THAN    EIGHT  HUNDRED  MILES  OF  PERMANENT  TRAILS  HAVE   BEEN   BUILT  IN  THE  MOUNTAINOUS  PARTS 

OF   THE    PHILIPPINES   UNDER  THE   DIRECTION   OF   THE   INSULAR  GOVERNMENT 


•we  thought  the  Filipinos  would  gain  as 
much  as  we.    Those  who  think  it  a  mistake 


must  hark  back  to  the  motive  behind  it. 
We  visited  schools  in  the  Visayas  as  in 


A    FINISHED  TRAIL 
NATIVES  MEETING   THE    FLAG  ON   THE   ANNUAL  VISIT  OF  THE    INSULAR   SECRETARY   OF  THE  INTERIOR.      THE 
^NVENrENT  TR^^  PROBABLY    EVEN    MORE   THAN   THE    FLAG,    ARE    SYMBOLICAL  OF   AMERICAN   CONTROL 

all   parts  of   the    Islands,    the    Insular     of  funds.     In  some  places  a  rickety  old 
Government  has  been  hampered  by  lack     convent  serves  for  a  schoolhouse,  and  the 


RICE    FIELDS   OF   THE    IFUGAOS 
THE    REMARKABLE    ENGINEERING    FEAT    OF     A     SAVAGE    TRIBE 
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GOOD   ROADS   IN   THE    PHILIPPINES 
SEVERAL   HUNDRED  MILES  OF    HEAVILY   SURFACED   ROADS   ARE   MAINTAINED   BY  THE   INSULAR  GOVERNMENT 
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native  teacher's  English  has  grown  a  bit 
rusty.  Out  of  classes  the  children  fall  back 
on  Visayan  or  Tagalog,  or  whatever  the 
tongue  happens  to  be,  as  their  elders  un- 
derstand nothing  else,  save  Spanish  here 
and  there.  It  is  a  pity  that  American 
teachers  could  not  have  stayed  on,  in  in- 
creasing numbers,  for  they  teach  more 
than  English,  and  the  youth  of  the  Philip- 
pines is  eager  to  learn. 

From  Cebu  we  sailed  to  Moro  Land, 
crossing  Mindanao  with  an  armed  escort. 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK 


The  packers  who  guided  us  from  Lake 
Lanao  to  the  Celebes  Sea  were  formerly 
Arizonan  cowboys.  They  fairly  bulged 
with  knives  and  pistols  and  regaled  us  in 
the  jungle  with  bloodthirsty  tales  of  the 
Moros,  but  we  did  not  see  any  bad  Moros 
on  the  trail.  The  greater  portion  of 
Mindanao  is  now  fairly  safe  for  travelers. 
The  Moro  chiefs  are  our  friends.  One  old 
chief  on  the  Cotabato  River  told  me,  in 
Spanish,  that  his  people  do  not  want  inde- 
pendence when  it  comes  to  the  Christian 
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Filipinos.  "  We  want  to  remain  under  your 
flag,"  he  said,  ''for  we  know  you  mean 
well  by  US." 

1  did  not  become  acquainted  with  Mo- 
hammedan  women   of   the   upper   class. 
Datu  Piang,  who  is  a  partner  in  the  lumber 
business  with  an  American  in  Cotabato 
and  manufactures  beaten   brass-ware  on 
the  side,  has  many  wives,  and  1  wanted  to 
visit  his  harem.    When  1  said  so,  the  old 
chief  shook  his    head.  He  wore  a  soiled 
white  cloth  tied  turban  fashion  over  his  long 
coarse  hair,  and  has  the  Mongolian  slant 
to  the  eyes.     He  is  very  wealthy,  but  this 
was  not  a  gala  occasion,  so  his  gorgeous 
garments  were  replaced  by  a  tattered  cot- 
ton robe.     1   stood  beneath  the  balcony 
of  the  women's  quarter  and  three  girls, 
with  teeth  blackened  from  betel-chewing, 
and  upper  lips  and  finger  nails  stained  a 
brilliant  red,  leaned  over  the  rail  and  smiled 
at  me.    Just  then  some  one  ordered  them 
in.    Women  of  the  humble  class  are  not 
guarded  in  this  fashion,  and  work  beside 
their  husbands. 


Our  work  with  the  children  is  begun. 
Yesterday's  mail  brought  embroidered 
linen  from  the  salesroom  of  an  Industrial 
School  for  Moro  girls.  1  can  see  the  little 
tots  now  bending  over  their  work  and  the 
fair-haired  American  woman  who  has 
given  up  so  much  to  teach  them.  The 
industrial  branch  of  education  in  the  Is- 
lands is  of  utmost  importance. 

From  Mindanao  we  cruised  the  Sulu 
Sea  to  Jolo,  our  present  battle-ground, 
and  to  the  islands  beyond  which  are  like 
stepping  stones  down  to  Borneo.  The 
Sulus  have  been  pirates  for  centuries 
and,  more  than  any  other  tribe  in  the 
Philippines,  have  needed  firm  rule.  They 
have  it  now  under  Governor  Whitney, 
the  hero  of  Bagsak.  I  saw  one  medal 
"  For  Valor"  on  his  breast  and  the  Ameri- 
cans out  there  say  that  he  has  earned 
a  dozen  more. 

Borneo  is  altogether  too  near  a  neighbor 
for  our  welfare.  The  British  North  Bor- 
neo Company  licenses  opium  "farms",  as 
they  are  called,  and  the  Sulus  do  a  thriving 
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tongue  happens  to  be,  as  their  elders  un- 
derstand nothing  else,  save  Spanish  here 
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creasing numbers,  for  they  teach  more 
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pines is  eager  to  learn. 

From  Cebu  we  sailed  to  Moro  Land, 
crossing  Mindanao  with  an  armed  escort. 
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the  jungle  with  bloodthirsty  tales  of  the 
Moros,  but  we  did  not  see  any  bad  Moros 
on  the  trail.  I'he  greater  portion  of 
Mindanao  is  now  fairly  safe  for  travelers. 
The  Moro  chiefs  are  our  friends.  One  old 
chief  on  the  Cotabato  River  told  me,  in 
Spanish,  that  his  people  do  not  want  inde- 
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Filipinos.  ''We  want  to  remain  under  your 
Hag/'  he  said,  "for  we  know  you  mean 
well  by  us." 

1  did  not  become  acquainted  with  Mo- 
hammedan   women    of    the    upper    class. 
Datu  Piang,  who  is  a  partner  in  the  lumber 
business  with  an  American   in   Cotabato 
and  manufactures  beaten    brass-ware   on 
the  side,  has  many  wives,  and  1  wanted  to 
visit  his  harem.     When  1  said  so,  the  old 
chief  shook  his    head,   lie  wore  a  soiled 
white  cloth  tied  turban  fashion  over  his  long 
coarse  hair,  and  has  the  Mongolian  slant 
to  the  eyes,     lie  is  very  wealth\',  but  this 
was  not  a  gala  occasion,  so  his  gorgeous 
garments  were  replaced  by  a  tattered  cot- 
ton  robe.     1    stood  beneath  the  balcony 
of   the  women's  quarter  and  three  girls, 
with  teeth  blackened  from  betel-chewing, 
and  upper  lips  and  linger  nails  stained  a 
brilliant  red,  leaned  overthe  rail  and  smiled 
at  me.     Just  then  some  one  ordered  them 
in.     Women  of  the  humble  class  are  not 
guarded  in  this  fashion,  and  work  beside 
their  husbands. 


Our  work  with  the  children  is  begun. 
Yesterday's  mail  brought  embroidered 
linen  from  the  salesroom  of  an  Industrial 
School  for  Moro  girls.  1  can  see  the  little 
tots  now  bending  over  their  work  and  the 
fair-haired  American  woman  who  has 
given  up  so  much  to  teach  them.  The 
industrial  branch  of  education  in  the  Is- 
lands is  of  utmost  importance. 

From  Mindanao  we  cruised  the  Sulu 
Sea  to  Jolo,  our  present  battle-ground, 
and  to  the  islands  bev'ond  which  are  like 
stepping  stones  down  to  Borneo.  The 
Sulus  have  been  pirates  for  centuries 
and,  more  than  any  other  tribe  in  the 
Philippines,  have  needed  firm  rule.  They 
have  it  now  under  Governor  Whitney, 
the  hero  of  Bagsak.  1  saw  one  medal 
"  For  Valor"  on  his  breast  and  the  Ameri- 
cans out  there  say  that  he  has  earned 
a  dozen  more. 

Borneo  is  altogether  too  near  a  neighbor 
for  our  welfare.  The  British  North  Bor- 
neo Company  licenses  opium  "farms",  as 
they  are  called,  and  the  Sulus  do  a  thriving 
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business  smuggling  the  deadly  poppy  juice 
into  the  Philippines.  They  store  it  in  the 
bamboo  masts  of  their  fleet  vessels  and  hide 
when  a  revenue  cutter  is  sighted.  Firearms 
also  come  over  in  this  manner.  The  opium 
plant  was  being  enlarged  when  we  were  in 
Sandakan,  the  nearest  Bornean  port. 

Unlike  that  of  the  Spanish  and  the 
British,  our  rule  in  these  waters  has  not 
been  influenced  by  religious  zeal  or  com- 
mercial greed.  We  have  tried  only  to  help 
all  the  peoples  of  the  archipelago  to  help 
themselves. 

At  a  remote  post  on  the  Sulu  Sea  1  met  a 
young  constabulary  officer  whose  people 
live  in  Washington,  D.  C.  I  asked  if  he 
would  care  to  have  me  call  on  his  mother 


on  my  return.  ''  1  have  been  out  here  five 
years  and  Mother  hasn't  met  any  one  who 
has  seen  me,"  he  said,  so  about  the  first 
thing  I  did  on  reaching  home  was  to  tele- 
phone to  her. 

Next  day  she  came  to  see  me,  and  1  felt 
what  it  had  meant  to  her  to  send  him  so  far 
away  for  so  long  a  time. 

"  But  you  must  see  what  it  has  meant  to 
him  to  be  there,"  1  said,  "  to  him  and  to  his 
country.  If  he  had  stayed  here  he  could 
never  have  grown  into  so  fine  a  man.  The 
life  out  there  teaches  strength,  courage,  and 
unselfishness.  He,  and  men  and  women  like 
him,  illustrate  America's  aim  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  whether  we  keep  the  Islands  or 
free  them,  the  work  has  not  been  in  vain." 
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business  sniu^L^^^ling  the  deadl\'  poppy  juice 
into  the  Phihppincs.  They  store  it  in  the 
bamboo  masts  of  their  fleet  vessels  and  hide 
when  a  revenue  cutter  is  sighted.  Firearms 
also  come  over  in  this  manner.  The  opium 
plant  was  being  enlarged  when  we  were  in 
Sandakan,  the  nearest  Bornean  port. 

Unlike  that  of  the  Spanish  and  the 
British,  our  rule  in  these  waters  has  not 
been  influenced  by  religious  zeal  or  com- 
mercial greed.  We  have  tried  only  to  help 
all  the  peoples  of  the  archipelago  to  help 
themselves. 

At  a  remote  post  on  the  Sulu  Sea  I  met  a 
young  constabulary  officer  whose  people 
live  in  Washington,  D.  C.  I  asked  if  he 
would  care  to  have  me  call  on  his  mother 


on  m\'  return.  "  1  have  been  out  here  five 
years  and  Mother  hasn't  met  any  one  who 
has  seen  me,''  he  said,  so  about  the  first 
thing  1  did  on  reaching  home  was  to  tele- 
phone to  her. 

Next  day  she  came  to  see  me,  and  1  felt 
what  it  had  meant  to  her  to  send  him  so  far 
away  for  so  long  a  time. 

"  But  you  must  see  what  it  has  meant  to 
him  to  be  there,"  1  said,  "  to  him  and  to  his 
country.  If  he  had  stayed  here  he  could 
never  have  grown  into  so  fine  a  man.  The 
life  out  there  teaches  strength,  courage,  and 
unselfishness.  He, and  men  andwomenlike 
him,  illustrate  America's  aim  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  whether  we  keep  the  Islands  or 
free  them,  the  work  has  not  been  in  vain." 
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THE  PEOPLES  OP  THE  PHILIPPINES 

DANIEL   G.    BRINTON,   M.  D. 

The  prospect  of  adding  the  Philippine  archipelago,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  to  our  own  territory  lends  peculiar  interest  at  this 
time  to  the  study  of  its  strange  and  varied  population ;  and  as 
the  ethnologist  always  seeks  to  examine  man  in  relation  to  his 
environment,  I  shall  begin  with  some  brief  references  to  the 
geography  and  geology  of  the  islands. 

Geography.— Exsicily  half  way  around  the  globe  from  Porto 
Rico  and  on  the  same  parallel  of  north  latitude,  the  twentieth, 
lies  the  island  of  Luzon,  the  largest  and  the  most  northern  of 
the  main  group  of  the  Philippines.  Its  northern  coast  is  fringed 
with  the  islets  known  as  the  Babuyanes,  celebrated  for  a  small 
but  strong  breed  of  horses,  while  south-southeast  of  these,  for  a 
full  thousand  miles  toward  the  equator,  lie  scattered  in  the  tropic 
seas  islands  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  fourteen  hundred  and  thirty 
i^  number  according  to  the  last  count,  but  nearer  two  thousand 
when  all  are  reckoned. 

•  Luzon  is  the  largest,  with  41,000  square  miles,  just  about  the 
size  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  Mindanao  comes  next,  with  35,000 
'  square  miles.  The  total  area  of  the  archipelago  is  put  down  at 
114,000  square  miles,  which  is  equivalent  to  that  of  New  York 
siate  and  all  the  New  England  states  combined.  The  climate  is 
Epical  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  and  the  vegetation  most 

luxuriant. 

Geology.— In  its  geologic  formation  the  Philippine  archipelago 

offers  a  strong  contrast  to  the  great  islands  of  Borneo,  Sumatra, 

and  Java,  which  lie  near  it.     These  are  the  fragments  of  a  vast 

continental  area  built  up  in  eocene  times,  at  first  united  to  the 
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mass  of  Asia,  but  torn  from  it  by  some  cataclysm  in  pliocene 
days.  The  Philippines,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  much  later  con- 
struction. They  are  volcanic  and  coralline,  and  have  been  ele- 
vated so  recently  that  the  coral  insects  which  built  their  clifls 
and  hills  are  as  species  not  extinct,  but  survive  in  the  adjacent 

seas.  . 

The  lines  of  eruptive  action  are  roughly  parallel,  the  mountani 
ranges  trending  south-southeast.  The  elevations  are  consider- 
able, in  Luzon  the  summits  being  frequently  five  and  six  tliou- 
sand  feet  above  the  sea,  while  the  loftiest.  Mount  Apo,  in  the 
center  of  Mindanao,  is  credited  with  10,800  feet.  Luzon  is 
formed  in  the  north  by  a  central  and  two  lateral  Cordilleras, 
while  in  the  south  the  crests  of  one  construct  the  long  and  jagged 
promontory  of  the  Camarines. 

Many  of  these  volcanoes  are  active,  and  with  their  eruptions 
are  associated  frequent  earthquakes,  occasionally  of  ruinous  se- 
verity. The  city  of  Manila  has  on  several  occasions  been  almost 
destroyed  by  them.  As  in  many  volcanic  districts,  the  soil  is 
extremely  fertile,  and  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  islands  is  un- 
doubtedly considerable,  most  of  the  river  sands  being  auriferous. 
A  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  surface  is  cultivated,  and 
much  of  it  has  scarcely  been  explored. 

History.— A.  very  few  words  will  be  sufficient  to  outline  the 
history  of  the  archipelago. 

The  Chinese,  who  had  conquered  large  districts  in  Formosa 
as  early  as  the  seventh  century  of  our  era,'  extended  their  ex- 
plorations a  few  centuries  later  to  Luzon,  and  in  the  thirteenth 
century  they  appear  to  have  rendered  considerable  portions  of 
that  island  tributary.  The  native  tribes  threw  off  this  burden 
in  the  fourteenth  century. 

In  March,  1521,  Ferrando  Magallanes,  whom  we  know  as  Ma- 
gellan, having  sailed  through  the  straits  which  bear  his  name 
and  crossed  the  Pacific,  was  the  first  European  to  sight  the  Arch- 
ipelago, of  which  he  took  possession  for  the  crown  of  Spain. 
The  first  Spanish  settlement  was,  however,  not  until  1565.  Ma- 
nila was  founded  in  1571  and  became  the  capital  city.  It  was 
captured  by  the  English  in  1762,  but,  with  the  islands,  was  re- 
stored to  Spain  by  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1764.' 


1  See  Professor  Gujttnve  Schlegel  in  tlio  Tounn-pao,  vol.  vi,  No.  2. 
1  \  very  readable  account  of  this  is  given  by  Mr  Walter  F.  Lord  in  The  Lost  Posses- 
sions of  England,  pp.  169  et  seq. 
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We  are  informed  that  the  Spaniards  possessed  themselves  of 
Luzon  in  the  sixteenth  century  **  almost  without  striking  a  blow, 
the  natives  having  forgotten  the  art  of  war  since  they  shook  off 
the  Chinese  yoke."^ 

General  Ethnology, — It  is  impossible  to  reach  accuracy  in  esti- 
mating the  population  of  the  islands.  The  Spanish  census  re- 
ports take  account  only  of  those  who  pay  taxes,  and  the  many 
wild  tribes  are  of  course  not  included.  Estimates  of  the  total 
population  of  the  archipelago  vary  from  five  to  ten  million  souls, 
but  a  conservative  calculation  would  place  it  at  six  and  a  half 
millions.  About  one-half  of  these  are  on  Luzon  and  the  islands 
immediately  adjacent;  some  500,000 are  on  Mindanao ;  100,000 
on  the  Sulu  islands,  and  the  remainder  on  the  central  group 
which  are  collectively  known  as  the  Bisayas. 

Of  these,  the  pure  whites,  outside  of  those  connected  with  the 
civil  and  military  departments  of  the  government,  are  not  above 
9,000,  and  those  of  white  mixed  blood  about  12,000 ;  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  near  50,000;  the  large  remainder  is  made  up  of 
the  two  stocks  which  were  found  in  possession  of  the  islands  at 
their  discovery,  to  wit,  the  small  black  Negritos,  now  reduced  to 
about  10,000,  and  the  brown  Malayan  peoples,  who  are  in  the 
vast  majority. 

The  ethnic  and  historic  relations  of  these  last  two  offer  some 
interesting  problems  in  anthropology. 

It  has  been  generally  accepted,  and  many  circumstances  com- 
bine to  render  it  probable,  that  the  Negritos  belong  to  the  same 
race  as  the  Papuans  of  New  Guinea,  and  that  they  were  the  first 
inhabitants  of  all  the  large  islands  in  this  part  of  the  ocean. 
They  occupied  them  undisturbed  by  invaders  until  about  2,500 
to  3,000  years  ago,  when  their  shores  were  attacked  by  Malayans 
from  the  Asiatic  mainland.  The  small  blacks  were  either  jcilled 
or  had  to  take  refuge  in  the  interior  of  the  islands,  where  the 
mountains  and  the  jungles  offered  them  protection.  For  this 
reason  they  are  nowhere  found  upon  the  coast  with  the  single 
excei)tion  of  northeast  Luzon.  Here  a  remote  and  dangerous 
shore,  devoid  of  harbors  and  peculiarly  subject  to  violent  storms, 
offered  such  obstacles  to  piratical  descents  that  the  Negritos 
could  dwell  there  in  peace. 


1  Mr  E.  J.  Stanley,  in  The  Philippine  Islands  (by  Antonio  de  Morga),  p.  19,  note  (Hack- 
luyt  Society  Publication). 
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This,  I  say,  is  the  generally  accepted  theory  offered  to  explain 
the  presence  of  these  small  blacks  in  the  interior  of  Luzon,  of 
Formosa,  of  Mindanao,  Panay,  Negros,  and  other  members  of 

this  island  world. 

But  not  all  writers  have  subscribed  to  it.  Such  an  authority 
as  Professor  Theodore  Waitz  inclined  to  the  view  that  the  Ne- 
gritos and  Malayans  are  of  one  race,  modified  by  environment  ;* 
and  Alfred  Russell  Wallace  approaches  the  same  position  in  his 
argumentthat  Papuans,  Melanesians,  and  Polynesians  are  merely 
sub-types  of  one  variety  of  our  species.  Anthropologically  we 
may  accept  such  statements,  for  most  of  us  are  monogenists, 
and  agree  that  "all  men  are  of  one  blood ; "  but  ethnographically 
we  must  maintain  that  the  distinctions  between  Malayan  and 
Negrito  are  as  absolute  as  between  any  two  races  on  earth. 

A  second  general  question  relates  to  these  Malayans  themselves. 
All  who  have  carefully  studied  the  subject  agree  that  their  pres- 
ence in  the  Philippines  represents  several  migrations,  differing  in 
time,  dialect,  and  civilization.    These,  moreover,  are  generally 
recognized  as  three  in  number.     The  earliest  immigrants  were  of 
rude  culture  and  savage  habits,  allied  to  the  Dayaks  of  Borneo, 
bringing  with  them  the  custom  of  head-hunting  and  similar 
savage  propensities.    They  are  represented  today  by  the  Apoyas, 
Zambales,  Irayes,  and  Catalangans  of  Luzon.     Their  main  body 
arrived  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.    The  second  migration 
was  more  cultured,  acquainted  with  an  alphabet,  their  modern 
descendants  being  the  Tagalas,  Bicols,  Bisayas,  and  Ilocanes. 
Their  main  body  appeared  between  100  and  500  A.  D.,  and  drove 
their  predecessors  of  the  same  stock  toward  the  north  and  into 
the  interiors.     Lastly,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
the  Islamitic  propaganda  brought  Malays  with  deep  infusion  of 
Arabic  blood  and  literature  into  the  southern  archipelago — the 
Sulu  islands  and  the  eastern  shore  of  Mindanao.     These  are  the 
so-called  Moros — fanatical  Mohammedans  and  daring  pirates. 
This  movement  was  going  on  when  the  Europeans  arrived. 

Such  is  the  outline  which  Professor  Blumentritt  sketches  of 
the  Malayan  immigration.*  But  it  has  not  passed  unchallenged, 
and  certain  French  writers  of  distinction,  notably  De  Quatrefages 
and  Hamy,  offer  a  remarkably  different  hypothesis. 

1  His  opinions  are  presented  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Anthropologie  der  Naturvolker, 
edited  by  Professor  Gerland. 

2  In  the  introduction  to  his  Ethnographie  der  PhiUppincn. 
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They  have,  shall  I  say,  imagined  ?  an  early  people,  to  whom 
they  have  given  the  name ''  Indonesians,''  an  ^-allophylic"  branch 
of  the  pure  white  race,  ''non- Aryan,"  therefore,  who  went  forth 
from  India  about  500  B.  C.  and  occupied  portions  of  Borneo  and 
Sumatra,  passing  thence  to  Mimlanao,  Luzon,  and  the  neighbor- 
ing islands.  Modern  examples  of  them  are  the  Manobos  of  the 
first-mentioned  island  and  the  Tinguianes  of  Luzon.^  They  were 
driven  back  by  the  "  Proto-Malays,"  represented  by  the  modern 
Tagals.  In  other  words,  the  Indonesians  correspond  to  the  first 
Malayan  immigration  of  Blumentritt. 

The  arguments  for  the  presence  of  this  early  white  race  are 
wholly  anatomic,  the  skulls  and  facial  forms  of  the  descendants 
of  the  first  migration  more  closely  assimilating  those  of  the  white 
race  than  do  the  forms  of  the  latter.*^  An  easier  explanation  of 
this  fact— if  it  really  is  a  fact— would  be  that  in  later  times  the 
pure  Malayan  type  had  suffered  changes  through  frequent  cross- 


FiG.  1.— Deformed  Skull  from  Samar  ( Virchow). 

ings  with  other  types.  After  weighing  the  arguments  carefully, 
I  do  not  believe  that  they  are  sufficient  to  establish  the  Indone- 
sian theory  as  advanced  by  the  authors  named. 

Was  there  then  any  "  pre-Malayan"  population  except  the  Ne- 
gritos ?  Professor  Virchow  has  recently  discussed  this  question, 
and  leans  to  the  view  that  there  may  have  been  such  a  people. 
Ris  piece  jasiificaiive  is  an  artificially  deformed  skull  exhumed 
from  a  cave  in  the  island  of  Samar.  Its  form  is  shown  in  figure 
1.     He  acknowledges  that  it  resembles  a  Dayak  skull,  and  as  we 

1  **  Manobos  "  is  a  vague  name  now  applied  to  any  of  the  wild  tribes  of  Malayan  origin 
in  the  interior  of  Mindanao.  The  Tinguianes  are  a  very  light-colored,  peaceful  people 
who  live  near  Santiago,  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Luzon.  Their  features  are,  however, 
rather  Mongolian  than  European  (Bhimentritt). 

a  De  Quatrefages,  Hist.  Gen.  des  Races  Humaines,  pp.  515-517,  524,  etc.  Hovnlacque 
and  Herv6,  in  their  Precis  d' Anthropologie,  pp.  475  et  seq.,  accept  the  Indonesian  theory, 
but  hesitate  to  identify  these  immigrants  with  the  white  race. 
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know  that  the  Bisayas  who  inhabited  Samar  flattened  the  skull 
by  artificial  methods,  his  conclusion  seems  unnecessary,  to  say 

the  least. 

Its  position  in  a  cave  would  seem  to  be  in  favor  of  its  some- 
what modern  origin,  as,  according  to  Blumentritt,  all  the  Philip- 
pine Malays  in  ancient  times  preferred  to  deposit  their  dead  in 
caves  whenever  it  was  possible.  Dr.  Jagor  describes  a  number 
of  these  which  he  visited  near  Basey,  on  the  southern  coast  of 

the  island  of  Samar.^ 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  reports  of  paleolithic  remains  in  the 
pleistocene  deposits  of  the  archipelago,  and  no  archeologist 
seems  to  have  studied  methodically  either  these  or  the  cave  de- 
posits. 

The  ^6//n7os.~Politically,  the  Negritos  are  the  least  important 
of  any  of  the  stocks  on  the  islands,  but  anthropologically  they 
are  perhaps  the  most  interesting.  We  see  in  them  as  near  an 
approach  to  primitive  man  as  we  can  anywhere  find,  and  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  there  has  been  no  thorough  and  trust- 
worthy study  of  their  ethnology.' 

Their  number  I  have  placed  at  about  10,000,  which  is  the 
lowest  I  find  offered  ;  but  I  believe  this  is  excessive,  and  at  best 
it  is  a  mere  guess.  Extremely  shy  and  without  fixed  abodes,  it 
has  been  impossible  to  count  them  even  approximately.  One 
thing  is  sure,  that  they  are  steadily  disappearing,  and  in  a  gen- 
eration or  two  will  be  extinct. 

The  word  "Negrito"  is  a  diminutive  form  of  the  Spanish 
'^netrro,"  black,  and  was  given  them  on  account  of  their  short 
stature.'  Another  name  by  which  they  are  collectively  known 
is  '^Aeta,"  or  the  '^Aetas."  Some  say  that  this  is  derived  from 
the  Malayan  Mtam,  black,  and  others  that  it  is  from  the  Negrito 
tongue,  in  which  aita  means  curly  or  woolly  haired.  I  leave  the 
point  for  others  to  decide.  They  have,  of  course,  various  local 
appellations.     In  northeast  Luzon  they  are  known  as  Dumagas 

1  His  report  on  these  is  in  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  Ethnologie,  Bd.  i,  s.  80  et  seq.  Professor 
Virchow's  article,  "  Die  Bevolkerung  der  Philippine«,"  is  in  the  Sitzungsberichte  of  the 
Royal  Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences.  March,  1897.  .   ,   ^  ^  .     ,       .       ,  , ,  ^ 

2  The  principal  authorities  are  Dr  A.  B.  Meyer,  who  printed  for  private  circulation 
(in  1878)  an  essay  upon  them,  and  Herr  A.  Schadenberg,  whose  articles  appeared  in  the 
7fit8chrft  fur  Ethmloqie.  The  latter  was  an  intelligent  German  druggist,  established  in 
uln^  'i^^^  description  by  Dr  Mundt-Lautf  in  Natur.  1870,  is  of  doubtful  value.  (See 
Schadenberg  u.  s.,  1880,  p.  134  et  seq.)  P.  A.  Paterno  has  published  a  monograph  on 
the  Negritos' which  might  profitably  have  been  much  condensed.  Xos /«a«,  pp.  439 
(Madrid,  1890). 
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and  Bulagas ;  in  Mindanao,  as  Hillunas ;  on  some  of  the  islands 
between  these,  as  Mamanuas,  and  so  on. 

They  are  not  found  on  the  southern  ishvnds,  nor  on  Palawan 
or  Sainar,  but  occur  on  Panay,  Negros,  Mindanao,  and  many 

parts  of  Luzon. 

Physically,  they  are  notably  short  in  stature.  The  males  aver- 
age \Ab  m.  in  height-say,  four  feet  ten  or  eleven  inches— and 
the  females  are  about  an  inch  shorter.  Some  writers  say  they 
are  muscular  and  strong,  others  that  they  are  feeble.  They  are 
short-lived,  becoming  decidedly  old  at  forty  or  forty-five  years 
and  rarely  surviving  until  fifty. 

The  cubical  capacity  of  their  skulls  is  in  fair  proportion  to 
their  stature,  being  between  1,100  and  1,200  cubic  centimeters. 
The  skull  itself  is  decidedly  round,  the  cephalic  index  runnmg 
up  to  about  85,  on  the  average,  with  examples  over  90.     In  this 
they  are  in  marked  contrast  with  the  Mincopies  of  the  Andaman 
islands,  another  Negrito  stock,  whose  skulls  are  dolichocephalic. 
Their  legs  are  extremely  thin,  almost  destitute  of  calves,  and 
their  tibiffi  are  flattened  or  platycnemic.    This,  however,  is  at- 
tributable to  their  habit  of  cowering  around  their  fires  on  their 
haunches,  which  is  their  favorite  pastime,  even  in  the  hottest 
weather.    Their  hair  is  distinctly  wooly,  their  color  black,  and 
their  faces  prognathic,  but  not  extremely  so.    Their  toes  are 
singularly  prehensile,  and  they  can  use  them  almost  as  deftly  as 
their  fingers.  The  beard  is  usually  scanty,  but  those  in  the  penin- 
sula of  the  Camarines  are  said  to  have  it  moderately  abundant 

(figures  2  and  3). 

In  culture  they  are  very  primitive,  owning  no  fixed  habita- 
tions, not  tilling  the  soil,  making  no  pottery,  and  leading  vagrant 
lives.  Their  clothing  is  merely  a  girdle.  They  have  no  musical 
instrument  and  no  clubs.  They  occasionally  use  the  blow-pipe, 
which  some  have  borrowed  from  the  Malays,  but  their  chief 
weapon  is  the  bow.  This  is  about  six  feet  long.  In  discharging 
it  they  rest  on  one  knee,  and  use  the  "  primary  "  release,  that 
between  the  thumb  and  forefinger.  Their  arrows  are  well  made 
and  of  three  lengths.  It  is  said  that  some  tribes  poison  the  tips, 
but  this  lacks  confirmation.  They  are  adepts  in  stone-throwing, 
and  can  readily  kill  birds,  etc.,  in  this  way. 

In  fire-making  they  display  extraordinary  skill,  and  in  the 
wettest  of  the  rainy  season  they  can  start  a  blaze  in  two  minutes 
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by  the  friction  of  two  pieces  of  dry  bamboo,  which  are  kept  for 
the  purpose.  A  German  explorer  recommends  travelers  to  learn 
this  art,  as  he  says  it  is  "better  than  matches''  in  the  damp 
forests. 

Even  among  these  wretches  we  discover  a  love  of  the  beautiful, 
shown  in  the  decoration  of  their  arrows  and  combs  and  in  the 
ornamentation  of  their  persons.  Some  file  their  front  teeth  to  a 
central  point,  giving  them  the  shape  of  a  saw,  and  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  in  a  few  hordes  deformation  of  the  head  is 
practiced.* 


Fig.  2.— Aeta  Giul. 


Fig.  3.— Aeta  Man  (Montano). 


Their  family  life  is  "  patriarchal  "—that  is,  the  male  is  head  of 
the  family.  The  women  do  all  the  work,  sucli  as  collecting  wax 
and  honey,  which  are  their  principal  staples  in  trade. 

Whatever  has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  they  are  by  no  means 
devoid  of  religion.  Little  has  been  done  in  collecting  their  be- 
liefs, but  that  little  brings  them  at  once  into  touch  with  early 
religious  thought  the  world  over.  Their  principal  deity  is  the 
moon.  When  it  is  full  they  build  a  great  fire  and  dance  around 
it  all  night,  chanting  a  lamentable  appeal  for  aid,  the  words  being 
a  monotonous  repetition  of  a  refrain  meaning, 

Oh  !  we  are  very  wretched  ; 
Oh !  we  lead  miserable  lives.' 


1  Schadenberg,  n.  s.,  Bd.  xii,  s.  135. 

2  Schadenberg  in  Zeit.  fur  Ethnologic,  Bd.  xii,  s.  146. 
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When  the  missionaries  urged  the  Dumagas  to  adopt  sedentary 
habits  they  replied  that  their  religion  forbade  them  to  take 
thought  for  the  morrow,  but  to  trust  wholly  in  their  gods  to  pro- 
vide. Needless  to  say,  the  missionaries,  who  had  heard  this 
teaching  in  another  quarter,  were  somewhat  disconcerted. 

They  are  inoffensive  and  shy,  though  it  is  their  rule  to  kill  a 
Tagala,  if  they  can,  when  one  of  their  own  people  dies,  as  they 
know  the  death  comes  from  the  black  arts  of  these  hereditary 
enemies ;  but  if  they  do  not  find  a  Tagala  a  pig  or  a  deer  will  do 
as  well.    To  pledge  friendship  they  suck  blood  from  each  other's 

arms.* 

The  Papuan  languages  are  not  only  wholly  different  from  the 
Malayan  dialects,  but,  again  unlike  the  latter,  present  entirely 
distinct  stocks  among  themselves.'  Whether  all  the  Negrito 
idioms  of  the  Philippines  are  of  the  same  stock  is  not  known, 
the  material  about  them  being  insufficient  to  decide  the  question. 
We  have,  in  fact,  no  grammar  of  any  Aeta  dialect,  and  scanty 
vocabularies.  The  latter  indicate  that  everywhere  there  has 
been  large  borrowing  from  Malayan,  but  that  outside  of  such 
loan-words  there  is  an  independent  tongue.  All  its  numerals  are 
Malayan,  and  all  its  culture-words.  Its  phonetics  are  vocalic 
and  agreeable  to  the  ear.  In  morphology  it  is  rudely  aggluti- 
nate, offering  no  grammatical  distinction  between  subject  and 
object,  noun  and  verb.  The  pronoun  is  the  principal  element, 
and  both  suffixes  and  prefixes  are  employed.' 

The  Malayan  Peoples— ¥w\\y  eleven-twelfths  of  the  population 
of  the  archipelago  are  more  or  less  purely  of  Malayan  descent, 
and  speak  dialects  of  the  widespread  Malayan  linguistic  stock. 
These  are  those  popularly  termed  "  Filipinos."  They  vary 
widely  in  appearance,  culture,  and  language ;  they  have  been 
classified  either  by  location  or  by  speech,  and  each  method 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The  Spanish  government  officially 
recognized  thirty-five  different  languages  in  the  archipelago, 
and  Professor  BJUimentritt,  in  arranging  a  scheme  for  the  Ma- 


1  Blumentritt  in  Zeit.  Erdkunde,  Berlin,  189-,  p.  C3  et  seq. 

2  Compare  F.  Muller,  Orundrisa  der  Sprachwissenschaft,  Bd.  i,  Ab.  ii,  s.  30,  and  Bd.  ii, 

Ab.  II,  s.  160.  .  ,      «  u   J     V. 

8  Vocabularies  of  various  Negrito  dialects  of  Luzon  are  given  by  Schadenberg  in 
Zeit.  fur  Ethnologie,  1880,  and  by  Arthur  Baessler  in  the  Verhandlungen  of  the  Berlin  An- 
throp.  Society,  1890. 
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l)y  the  friction  of  two  i)ieees  of  dry  l>anil)()o,  wliicli  arc  kopt  for 
the  purpose.  A  (lenrinn  exi)lorer  recommends  travelers  to  lejirn 
this  all,  as  he  says  it  is  "  hetter  than  matches'' in  the  damp 
forests. 

i^ven  amon;^-  these  wretches  we  discover  a  love  of  the  heautiful, 
shown  in  the  decoration  of  their  arrows  and  conTos  and  in  the 
ornamentation  of  tlieir  ])ersons.  Some  (ile  their  front  teeth  to  a 
central  point,  <^*ivin<»;  them  the  shai»e  of  a  saw,  and  there  is  reason 
to  supi)ose  that  in  a  few  liordes  deformation  of  the  head  is 
practiced.' 
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'i^ieir  family  life  is  '*  patriarchal  "—that  is,  the  male  is  head  of 
the  I'amily.  'l'\w,  women  do  all  tlu^  work,  such  as  collecting  wax 
and  honey,  which  are  their  i)rincipal  staples  in  trade. 

Whatever  has  1)een  said  to  the  contrarv,  thev  are  hy  no  means 
devoid  of  reliuion.  T.ittle  has  l)een  done  in  collectinu'  their  l)e- 
liefs,  hut  that  litthi  hrinij^s  them  at  once  into  touch  with  earlv 
n^liuious  thought  the  world  over.  Their  pi'incii)al  deity  is  the 
moon.  When  it  is  full  they  Imild  a  great  tire  and  dance  around 
it  all  night,  chanting  a  lamentahle  appeal  for  aid,  thewn)rds  bein 
a  monotonous  repetition  of  a  refrain  meaninir. 

Oil  I  wo  are  vorv  wretched  ; 
Oh  I  we  lead  iniserii])le  lives. - 


1  S('li;i(l.'nl»('i-!Hr,  II.  s.,  lid.  xii,  s.  1:;.".. 

2  Sr'luid.'iil.crK  iiiZr/7.  fiw  Et/nio/oyic,  Bd.  xri,  s.  M.'). 
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When  the  missionaries  urge<l  the  Oumagas  to  adopt  scMlcntary 
ha])its  tlujv  replied  tliat  their  religi(^n  lorha.de  tluMu  to  take 
thought  for  the  morrow,  hut  to  trust  wholly  in  their  gods  to  pro- 
vide. Needless  to  say,  the  missionaries,  who  had  heard  this 
teachiip'-  in  another  (luartcr,  were  somewhat  disconcerted. 

They  are  inolfensive  and  shy,  though  it  is  their  rule  to  kill  a 
Tagala,  if  they  can,  when  one  of  their  own  people  dies,  as  they 
know  the  death  comes  from  the  hlack  arts  of  these  hereditary 
enemies;  hut  if  they  do  not  find  a  Tagala  a  i)ig  or  a  deer  will  do 
as  well.     To  pledge  friendshii)  they  suck  blood  from  each  other's 

arms.^ 

'I'he  Papuan  languages  are  not  only  wholly  dilferent  from  the 
Malayan  dialects,  i)ut,  again  unlike  the  latter,  [)resent  entirely 
distinct  stocks  among  themselves.'  Whetlnn-  all  the  Negrito 
idioms  of  the  Philip[>ines  are  of  the  same  stock  is  not  known, 
the  material  about  them  being  insuflicient  to  decide  theciuestion. 
We  have,  in  fact,  no  grammar  of  any  Acta  dialect,  and  scanty 
vocabularies.  The  latter  indicate  that  everywhere  there  has 
bec^n  large  borrowing  from  Malayan,  but  that  outside  of  such 
loan-words  there  is  an  independent  tongue.  All  its  numerals  arc 
Malayan,  and  all  its  culture-words.  Its  phonetics  arc^  vocalic 
and  a-reeable  to  the  ear.  In  mor[>hology  it  is  rudely  aggluti- 
nate,  offering  no  grammatical  distinction  between  subject  and 
object,  noun  and  verb.  The  pronoun  is  the  prin('i[)al  element, 
and  both  suHikcs  and  prefixes  are  employed.' 

Tke  Miihujdii  /^'(>/>te.— Fully  eleven-twelfths  of  the  population 
of  the  archipelago  are  more  or  less  purely  of  MaJayan  descent, 
and  sp(;ak  dialects  of  the  widespread  Malayan  linguistic  stock. 
Iliese  are  those  po[>ularly  termed  ''  Filit)iuos."  11iey  vary 
wid(^ly  in  api>earance,  culture,  and  language;  they  have  been 
classiiied  either  l)y  location  or  by  speech,  and  each  method 
huives  much  to  ))e  desired.  The  Spanish  government  ollieially 
recognized  thirty-five  ditrerent  languages  in  the  archipelago, 
and  Professor  iUumentritt,  in  arranging  a  scheme  for  the  >hi- 

1  liluin.'ntritr  i»i  /<>(.  Enlkinnlr,  li.-rliii.  IS'.K  p.  c.:;  «'t  so(|. 

2  Cm. pan-   F.  MulU'i-,  Grundris.s  ,hr  Spmrlnrissmsrhnff,  VM.  i,  Ai..  ii,  s.  :'.(.,  milI  1M.  ii, 

3  VorMl..ih'irirs<.f  v:irii.iis  Nru:rit<.  .liaitTts  (,f  I.ii/on  an-  -Iv.-n  l.y  S-ha.l.'nlMM-  in 
/,,f.lnr  I'Jhno/oiilr,  Isso,  ;uul  l.y  Artimr  lU-sslcr  it.  th-  Vrrhnv.lhnujr,,  of  iIm-  r....'!...  An- 
throp.  Society,  ls<M». 
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layan   population  alone,  divided   it  into   fifty-one  linguistic 
groups !  ^ 

It  would  be  burdensome  for  my  present  purpose  to  enter  into 
such  details,  and  I  shall,  therefore,  offer  the  following  classifica- 
tion of  the  **  Filipinos  " : 

1.  The  mixed  tribes  of  northern  Luzon. 

2.  The  Tagals  and  Bicols  of  central  and  southern  Luzon. 

3.  The  Bisayas  of  the  central  archipelago. 

4.  The  Moros  of  eastern  Mindanao  and  the  southern  islands. 

1.  The  mixed  tribes  in  the  north  of  Luzon  represent  crossings 
of  the  Malayan  with  Chinese  and  Negrito  blood.  The  Ilocans 
of  the  northwest  coast  are  markedly  Chinese  in  appearance  and 


Fig.  4.-— Calinqi  Giel. 


Fig.  6.— Calinoi  Youth  (Ratzbl). 


speech.  In  the  interior  are  the  Calingis,  in  whose  Veins  run 
Chinese,  Malayan,  and  Negrito  blood ;  the  short,  yellow  Apo- 
yaos,  on  the  river  Apoyao,  of  much  the  same  compound  ;  the 
Irayas,  in  the  mountains  near  Palanan,  a  hybrid  of  Tagalas  and 
Negritos ;  the  Catalanganes,  on  the  river  Catalangan,  half  Taga- 
las and  half  Chinese;  the  Igorrotes  of  the  western  Cordillera,  a 
Chinese- Japanese-Tagala  group;  the  Ilongotes,  in  the  eastern 
Cordillera,  a  rather  pure  but  quite  wild  Tagala  horde;  the  Ca- 
langans,  on  the  upper  river  Taco,  also  of  somewhat  pure  descent 
and  also  wild,  and  the  Ibanacs,  who  inhabit  the  archipelago  of 
the  Babuyanes. 

1  Good  dictionaries  and  grammars  of  the  following  languages  of  the  archipelago  have 
been  published  by  the  Spanish  missionaries :  the  Bicol,  Bisaya,  Ibanac,  Ilocan,  Pam- 
panga,  and  Tagala.  Lengthy  vocabularies  of  the  Bontoc,  Banaul,  Ilocan,  and  Lepanto 
of  northern  Luzon,  by  Schadenberg,  were  printed  in  the  Verhandlunrjen  of  the  Berlin 
Anthrop.  Soc.  for  1889. 


''  r  - 
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Many  of  these  have  never  been  converted  to  Christianity  and 
preserve  their  ancient  customs  of  tattooing  their  bodies,  filing 
their  teeth,  and  from  time  to  time  indulging  their  ancestral  ten- 
dency to  **  head-hunting."  The  heads  thus  obtained  are  pre- 
served by  an  elaborate  process  and  suspended  over  their  houses.* 

They  often  dwell  in  buildings  raised  above  the  ground  on 
piles,  a  number  of  these  grouped  together  forming  what  the 
Spaniards  call  a  rancheria.  They  are  all  to  some  degree  seden- 
tary and  agricultural,  and  the  majority  of  them  are  at  least  tinc- 
tured with  Christianity  and  civilization.  Their  system  of  local 
government  is  patriarchal,  and  those  who  have  not  been  con- 
verted are  polygamous. 

2.  The  Tagalas  occupy  central  and  southern  Luzon.  They 
are  a  comparatively  pure  type  of  the  Malayan  race  and  present 
one  of  its  highest  developments,  along  with  its  usual  defects. 


Fig.  6.— Tagala  Skull,  front.  Fig.  7,— Tagala  Skull,  side  (Quateefages). 

The  Tagala  is  brownish  yellow  in  color,  of  moderate  stature, 
skull  mesocephalic  and  symmetrical.  The  cheek-bones  are  prom- 
inent, the  nasal  bridge  low,  the  nostrils  prominent,  and  the  eyes 
narrow,  not  oblique,  but  slightly  drooping  at  the  inner  canthus. 
These  features  give  the  peculiar  Malayan  cast  of  countenance. 
The  hair  is  black,  smooth,  straight,  and  thick,  the  beard  rather 
scanty.  The  mouth  is  large,  the  lips  full,  the  chin  short  and 
round. 

This  description  applies  in  its  general  outlines  to  the  whole 
Malayan  population  of  the  archipelago. 

The  early  Tagalas  lived  in  patriarchal  fashion,  each  village  or 

2  Described  by  Schadenberg,  Verhandluncjen,  Berlin  Anthrop.  Soc,  1889,  p.  G81, 
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rancheria  having  its  dato,  or  head  man,  who  watched  over  its  in- 
terest. Their  religion  was  a  nature-worship,  of  which  we  have 
few  particulars,  and  which  they  readily  exchanged  for  the  Chris- 
tianity offered  them  by  the  Spanish  missionaries.*  Competent 
agriculturists,  industrious,  lovers  of  gain,  and  with  pronounced 
commercial  instincts,  they  extended  their  trade  into  far  distant 
seas  long  before  the  Europeans  arrived. 

The  moral  character  of  the  Tagalas  and  of  the  Malayans  gen- 
erally has  not  been  well  spoken  of  by  most  writers  who  have  per- 
sonally known  them.  Friederich  Miiller  says  of  them  that  they 
are  imitative,  but  devoid  of  originality  ;  emotional,  but  without 
energy;  proud,  bigoted,  vain,  but  unwilling  to  labor  for  real 
knowledge ;  harboring  revengeful  thoughts,  but  forgetful  of  ben- 
efits.*'' Gross  laxity  in  sexual  relations  has  been  repeatedly  men- 
tioned, and  it  is  said  the  lowest  vices  of  the  Chinese  in  this 
direction  have  become  widely  prevalent  in  Luzon. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  and  similar  statements,  which  I 
shall  not  repeat,  have  arisen  from  imperfect  observation  or  from 
prejudiced  sources,  and  that  on  the  better  acquaintance  which 
we  shall  probably  have  with  them,  they  will  disprove  such  alle- 
gations. 

It  is  said  of  them  that  they  have  a  most  eager  love  of  gain,  a 
passion  which,  properly  directed,  always  makes  strongly  for 
civilization  ;  but  the  employment  to  which  all  other  passions  are 
secondary  is  cock-fighting.  Nowhere  in  the  world  is  this  carried 
on  with  such  intense  devotion.  Chewing  the  betel  or  areca  nut 
and  immoderate  smoking  are  universal  to  men,  ^vomen,  and 
children.     Their  staple  food  is  rice,  cooked  preferably  with  fish. 

The  language  of  the  Tagalas,  called  the  Tagalog,  is  one  of  the 
highest  developed  dialects  of  the  Malayan  stock.  Though  be- 
longing to  the  agglutinate  class  in  its  grammar,  it  approaches 
the  inflective  stage  of  development.  Its  phonetics  are  soft  and 
harmonious,  and  to  a  linguist  it  is  easy  of  acquisition.  Excellent 
grammars  and  dictionaries  of  it  have  been  prepared  by  the 
Spanish  missionaries. 


1  F.  Juan  de  Plasencia  has  left  a  brief  description  of  the  customs  of  the  ancient 
Tagalas.  p:dited  by  P.  A.  Paterno  in  El  Baramjay  (Madrid,  1802).  The  same  writer 
published  a  work  of  152  pages  on  La  Familla  Tagalog  (Madrid,  1802)  explaining  the 
constitution  of  the  Tagalan  family.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  fanciful  work,  La 
antiqiia  Civilizacitm  Tagalog  (Madrid,  1887). 

2Allgemeine  Ethnographie,  pp.  295,  325. 
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From  the  earliest  known  times  it  has  been  a  written  language. 
The  native  alphabet  consists  of  twelve  consonants  and  three 
vowels,  which  do  duty  for  five,  being  indicated  usuall}^  by  points 
in  or  above  the  letters.  Originally  it  was  written  from  above 
downward  on  canes,  or  from  right  to  left  on  bark,  but  the  mis- 
sionaries introduced  the  writing  from  left  to  right.  The  early 
traveler,  De  Morga,who  was  in  Manila  about  1598,  says:  ''Almost 
all  the  inhabitants,  both  men  and  women,  write  in  this  language 
well  and  with  correctness."^ 

The  origin  of  this  alphabet  is  curious.  It  can  be  traced  back 
to  a  script  found  on  very  early  Buddhist  monuments  in  India, 
erected  some  five  hundred  years  B.  C,  and  is  parallel,  but  not 
the  same  as,  that  in  the  records  of  King  Asoka.  This  explains 
the  otherwise  puzzling  fact  that  in  all  Malayan  dialects  of  those 
who  have  this  alphabet  is  found  a  notable  percentage  of  Sanscrit 
words,  and  it  is  also  a  hint  whence  came  those  traits  of  the  white 
race  which  gave  rise  to  the  ''  Indonesian"  theory. 

I  can  find  few  accounts  of  the  old  Tagalan  literature,  and  these 
of  no  value.  The  missionaries  say  that  it  was  frivolous  and  use- 
less— songs,  stories,  divinations,  and  puzzles.  This  field  is  still 
uncultivated.  Modern  Tagala  writings  are  largely  in  verse. 
Versification  is  extremely  facile  in  this  tongue,  and  boys  on  the 
street  will  improvise  by  the  yard.  The  rhythm  is  by  both  accent 
and  meter,  but  its  rhyme  is,  in  fact,  only  assonance,  in  which  the 
quantities  of  the  vowels  are  unimportant,  provided  that  the  same 
vowel  recurs  at  the  end  of  the  line.*^  This  to  the  English  ear  is 
no  rhyme  at  all,  as  it  is  equivalent  to  ending  the  lines  with  such 
words  as  "  man,"  ''  sad,"  ''  usual,"  "  perhaps,"  which  leave  no 
rhythmical  impression  on  our  senses. 

'i'hey  are  devoted  lovers  of  music,  the  principal  instruments 
being  the  lute,  the  flute,  the  zuglam,  which  is  a  guitar  of  two 
strings;  the  logo,  made  of  bamboo,  the  strings  being  slivers  of  the 
bark  raised  on  supports ;  and  the  agim,  a  sort  of  tomtom  drum. 

The  Bicols  are  the  southern  branch  of  the  Tagalas,  though  with 
a  distinct  dialect.     They  dwell  on  the  peninsula  of  Camarines 


1  The  PhUippine  Islands,  p.  291.  General  monographs  on  the  various  native  alphabets 
of  the  archipelago  have  appeared,  the  most  noteworthy  of  which  are  by  E.  Jacquet 
(Paris,  1831)  and  Pardo  de  Tavera  (Paris,  1884).     Both  give  illustrative  plates. 

2  See  Don  Jos6  Rizal  in  the   Vcrhindlimgen  of  the  Berlin  Anthropological  Society 
Bd.  XIX,  p.  291.    Uizal  was  himself  a  Tagalan  poet  of  eminence.    He  fell  a  victim  to  the 
outbreak  of  1898. 
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and  on  the  northern  portion  of  tlie  adjacent  island  of  Masbate. 
Like  the  Tagals,  they  were  a  cultured  people,  acquainted  with 
the  native  ali)liabet  and  possessing  a  literature  of  their  own. 

3.  Wliat  has  been  said  of  the  physical  appearance  of  the  Tagalas 
applies  sufficiently  to  the  Bisayas  also.     They  occupy  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Camarines  peninsula  and  the  islands  of  Saniar 
Leyte,  Bohol,  Cebu,  Panay,  northern  Mindanao,  and  Palawan! 

Under  this  general  name  may  be  included  as  near  of  kin  the 
Subanos,  on  the  peninsula  of  Sibuguey,'  who  are  mostly  pagans ; 
the  half-wild  Mangianes  of  the  island  of  Mindoro,  the  warlike 
Caragas  on  the  east  coast  of  Mindanao,'  those  tattooed  natives 
whom  the  Spaniards  called  ''  Pintados  "  (painted),  on  the  island 
of  Samar,  and  the  Calamianes,  inhabiting  the  islands  of  the  same 
name. 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  many  of  the  Bisayas  were  as  highly 
cultured  as  the  Tagalas,  and,  indeed,  superior  to  them  (Blumen- 
tritt),  but  their  less  protected  locations  were  unfavorable  to  their 
progress. 

Whether  the  Bagobos  and  other  wild  tribes  of  the  interior  of 
Mindanao  belong  among  the  Bisayas,  the  material  is  lacking  to 
determine.  Their  customs  and  myths  have  been  described  by 
Schadenberg,  who  lived  among  them  for  six  months,  and  the 
vocabulary  which  he  gives  is  evidently  Malayan."  He  found 
them  unspoiled  by  civilization,  ''uncommonly  honorable,"  and 
stealing  nothing  but  girls  and  horses ;  and  this,  he  explains,  was 
not  out  of  wickedness,  but  in  deference  to  ancestral  custom  ! 

4.  Those  whom  the  Spanish  call  the  Moros  or  Moors  are  a 
mixed  Semitic  and  Malayan  population  who  wandered  across 
from  Borneo,  first  to  the  Sulu  islands  and  then  to  Mindanao, 
bringing  the  Koran  and  its  precepts  and  establishing  several 
important  principalities  and  sultanates.  They  were  inveterate 
pirates  and  daring  sea  rovers.  To  this  day  one  of  their  open 
boats  will  make  the  voyage  to  Singapore,  a  distance  of  1,200  miles, 
without  a  compass.  They  were  also  learned  in  the  law,  and  the 
eastern  Sulu  islands  were  long  regarded  as  ''  the  Mecca  of  the 
East"  by  the  pious  followers  of  Islam  in  eastern  Asia.     Now, 

1  For  a  description  of  these  see  an  article  by  Sanchez  in  the  Zeitschrift  der  Qes,  Erd- 
kunde,  Berlin,  1896. 

2  These  are  often  ment'oned  by  the  Spanish  writers,  but  Blumentritt  states  that  hs 
a  nation  they  do  not  now  exist. 

3  In  Zeitschrift  far  Ethnologic,  1885,  heft  i. 
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however,  unless  they  are  belied  by  the 
infidel  Franks,  their  piety  easily  yields 
to  the  seductions  of  the  juice  of  the  grape 

and  the  flesh  of  swine. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  speak 
further  of  the  remaining  ethnic  elements  in 
the  population  of  the  Philippines,  such  as 
the  Europeans,   the  Chinese,   the  Japanese,  etc, 
Either  for  political  or  anthropological 
purposes,  their  peculiarities  are  well  enough 
known,  and  for  this  reason  1  have  given  my 
chief  attention  to  the  two  earliest  stocks. 


-m 


>i>i 


Educated  Filipinos  often  quite  justly  resent  what  they  consider  a  design  m  Amerwa 
to  paHray  the  Philippines  as  peopled  by  wild  tribesmen.  Intelligent  Americans 
have  no  such  conception,  but  no  one,  American  or  Filipino,  could  look  with  any- 
thinq  bid  admiration  upon  the  strength  and  grace  of  these  Igorot  lumber-jacks 


■^^'^) 


Kdncuii'd  FUipiuos  often  qnitc  justlj^  resent  what  theji  eonsUler  a  design  tn  Amern-a 
to  portrait  the  PhUii>i)lnes  us  'peopled  hi/  wild  tribesmen.  InteUiijent  Ameneans 
hare  no  sneh  coneeption.  hnt  no  one.  Ameriean  or  Filipino,  eonid  look  with  «////- 
thinn  hnt  admiration    npon   the  strenijth  and  (jrare  of  these   bjorot  Inmher-jaeks 


■..*■■■■  le^ii 


F.  B.  Livingston 

The  lovely  Sulu  Archipelago  island  of  Jolo,  in  the  Mora  Province,  is  a  center  for 
the  pearling  fleet  and  a  stronghold  of  Islam.  The  Moros,  remembering  their  old- 
time  raids  on  the  Spanish-governed  Philippines,  prefer  American  to  Filipino  rule 


■  ''"-^1 


r.  li.  L 


niugstoi}, 


The  loirlj/  SuJu  Arrhipdann  island  of  J  oh),  in  the  Moro  Vnniucc.  is  a  center  for 
the  pearlinn  fteet  and  a  .strnnijhold  (\f  Islam.  The  J/oro.v,  rememherinj/  their  old- 
time  raidiiOn  the  Spaniiih-(ji>verned  Philippines,  prefer  American  to  Filipino  rule 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN  PHILIPPINE 

EXPEDITION 

By  carl  E.  GUTHE  . 

NEARLY  a  decade  ago,  the  late  Dean  C.  Worcester  en- 
countered fragments  of  Asiatic  ceramics  in  caves  and  burial 
grounds  in  several  localities  in  the  Visayan  group  of  the 
Philippine  Islands.  Largely  as  a  result  of  his  recommendations 
the  University  of  Michigan  organized  an  expedition  to  conduct 
"anthropological  explorations  in  the  Philippine  Islands."  The 
j&eld  work,  which  covered  a  period  of  three  years  was  coinpleted 
during  the  past  summer.  It  seems  appropriate,  at  this  time,  to 
give  a  preliminary  statement  of  the  conduct  and  collections  of  the 

expedition.  j  •      u 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  most  interest  was  displayed  m  the 
intrusive  Asiatic  ceramics,  this  material  was  made  the  particular 
subject  of  the  work.  The  original  intention  had  been  to  explore 
the  entire  archipelago  with  reference  to  various  forms  of  prehistoric 
burial.  Practical  difficulties,  such  as  transportation  and  location 
of  material,  made  it  necessary  to  restrict  the  area  to  include  only 
the  southern  half  of  it,  i.e.,  those  islands  lying  to  the  south  of  the 
thirteenth  parallel  of  latitude.  This  includes  all  of  the  Visayas, 
Mindanao,  and  the  Sulu  group. 

Because  of  Mr.  Worcester's  hospitality,  the  headquarters  of 
the  expedition  were  located  at  the  Opon  mill  of  the  Philippine 
Refining  corporation,  on  the  island  of  Mactan.  This  is  across 
the  channel  from  Cebu,  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Phihp- 
pines  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Visayan  area.  An  entire  house  was 
given  as  a  laboratory  for  the  work,  to  which  collections  were 
brought,  and  where  they  were  sorted,  catalogued  and  packed. 
Mr.  Worcester  placed  his  yacht,  the  Anne  W.  Day,  a  seventy-five 
foot  schooner  with  auxiliary  engines,  at  the  disposal  of  the  ex- 
pedition, thus  giving  it  control  of  its  own  means  of  transportation^ 
When  conditions  warranted,  explorations  could,  thereby,  bo'S.'on. 
ducted  in  localities  not  ordinarily  reached  by  the  usual  inter-islaiitj 
steamers.  In  the  course  of  three  years  of  field  work  twenty  trips 
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were  taken  to  various  parts  of  the  southern  islands,  which  resulted 
in  collections  and  information  from  all  but  three  of  the  twenty-two 
provinces  into  which  the  area  is  divided.    The  method  of  attack 
was  purely  exploratory.    Information  regarding  likely  sites  was 
obtained  from  villagers  and  foreigners  well  acquainted  with  the 
restricted   area  under  consideration  at  the  time.    As  many  as 
possible   of  these  localities  were  visited,   at  which  notes  and 
representative  collections  were  obtained.    No  attempt  was  made 
to  exhaust  all  the  possibilities  in  any  district,  because  of  the  brief 
time  available.    Only  in  a  few  cases,  when  a  given  site  showed 
promise  of  especial  value,  were  extended  excavations  undertaken. 
These  trips  and  those  of  several  agents  working  in  restricted 
districts  resulted  in  a  tremendous  collection  of  material,  totalling 
4500  catalogue  numbers  from  542  sites,  about  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  which  constitute  unbroken  ceramic  specimens  and  sherds. 
This  material  was  obtained  from  caves,  inhumations,  and  mis- 
cellaneous localities,  including  one  gold  mine.  The  last  is  situated 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  island  of  Masbate,  in  a  district  in 
which  several  gold  mines  exist  today.   The  old  mine  is  at  present 
being  worked  by  two  prospectors,  who  are  very  profitably  re- 
mining  the  refuse  left  by  the  earlier  workers.    Intermingled  with 
this  refuse  are  many  sherds  of  blue  and  white  porcelain  and  stone- 
ware, fragments  of  native  pottery,  a  few  iron  implements,  and 
examples  of  the  mortars  and  hand  stones  used  for  crushing  ore. 
No  traces  of  habitations  could  be  found  here,  although  it  seems 
extremely  likely  that  the  people  lived  near,  if  not  upon,  the  refuse 
heaps.  At  present  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  mine  had  Chinese  or 
native  workmen.     It  is,  however,  very  apparent  that  a  strong 
Chinese  influence  existed  here. 

Nearly  every  island  of  the  Visayas  contains  limestone  caves, 
and  in  nearly  every  locality  a  few  of  the  caves  contain  burials. 
The  people  living  near  these  caves  today  consider  the  presence  of 
bones  and  broken  vessels  a  supernatural  phenomenon,  and  many 
legends  have  sprung  up  accounting  for  them.  The  floors  of  the 
caves  fall  roughly  into  four  classes :  smooth  rock  floors  with  very 
little  deposit  of  earth;  masses  of  broken  and  jagged  rocks,  with 
inaccessible  crevasses;  more  or  less  deep  deposits  of  guano;  and 
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relatively  shallow  deposits  of  soft  earth.    In  all  of  these  types 
fragments  of  skeletons  and  sherds  were  encountered. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  upon  entering  a  cave,  it  was 

immediately  possible  to  determine  by  the  surface  evidence  whether 

it  was  barren  or  contained  burials.  Several  times  excavations  were 

made  in  apparently  barren  caves  to  ascertain  if  deposits  existed 

which  had  been  entirely  covered.    Such  a  condition  was  never 

encountered  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  occasional  rumors  that 

vessels  had  been  found  under  many  feet  of  guano  or  earth.   The 

surface  evidence  consisted  of  sherds  and  fragments  of  human 

bones.   In  every  case  the  vessels  had  been  broken,  and  in  many 

cases  so  thoroughly  smashed  that  the  only  conclusions  possible 

were  that  it  had  been  done  intentionally  by  those  who  placed  them 

there     In  some  cases  the  small  holes  in  the  bottoms  of  native 

vessels  implied  ceremonial  "kilUng."    The  native  pottery  lends 

itself  to  this  form  of  evidence  far  better  than  a  vessel  of  stoneware 

or  porcelain,  which  would  be  broken  into  several  fragments  by 

such  treatment. 

In  every  one  of  the  hundred  odd  caves  from  which  material 
was  collected,  there  was  strong  proof  that  the  mortuary  material 
had  been  disturbed  since  it  had  been  placed  there.  Sudden  torrents 
of  water  rushing  through  the  caves  seemed  to  account  for  the 
greatest  destruction  of  evidence.  Repeatedly,  masses  of  sherds, 
bones,  and  ornaments  were  found  washed  into  a  pocket,  or  mto  a 
depression  in  the  floor,  then  partly  covered  with  earth.   Animals 
and  native  shamans  added  to  the  havoc  created  by  the  elements. 
Empty  half  shells  of  cocoanuts,  remains  of  candles  and  palmleaf 
torches,  and  small  offerings  of  money  and  ornaments  gave  ample 
evidence  of  the  recent  use  of  many  caves.    In  a  very  few  cases 
fragments  of  a  vessel  were  found  closely  together.    Occasionally 
a  cache  of  ornaments,  or  the  major  part  of  a  broken  vessel  lay  in 
a  pocket  not  ordinarily  reached  by  the  elements  or  prowlers. 
Several  attempts  were  made  to  discover  evidence  of  stratification, 
but  in  every  case  the  human  deposits  proved  to  be  very  shallow, 
regardless  of  the  depth  to  which  the  cave  was  filled  with  earth. 
Under  such  conditions  it  is  obvious  that  the  skeletal  material 
was  badly  scattered.   In  only  a  few  instances  could  the  bones  of 
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one  individual  be  separated  from  the  rest,  but  in  all  cases  the 
remains  had  been  disturbed.  As  a  rule  the  body  appeared  to  have 
been  placed  upon  the  floor  of  the  cave,  probably  wrapped  in  a  mat 
which  had  since  disintegrated.  A  few  examples  of  jar  burials  in 
caves  were  encountered,  and  in  several,  wooden  coffins  were 
found.  Coffins  dating  from  the  first  years  of  this  century  were 
encountered  in  caves  in  Samar  and  the  Calamianes  group.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  skeletal  material  in  the  collections  came  from 
caves.  Due  to  the  conditions  described  above,  this  material  consists 
of  unrelated  skulls,  mandibles,  long  bones,  and  teeth.  Among  the 
ninety-five  skulls  in  the  collection  are  several  showing  frontal- 
occipital  flattening. 

From  a  cursory  inspection  of  the  material  obtained  from  caves, 
it  is  at  once  apparent  that  throughout  the  entire  southern  Philip- 
pines, the  natives  at  one  time  buried  their  dead  in  caves,  supplying 
them  with  ornaments,  weapons,  and  vessels,  and  probably  with 
the  perishable  examples  of  material  culture  which  have  since 
disappeared.  No  traces  of  cave  habitations  as  cultural  traits  were 
encountered,  although  several  examples  of  present  day  temporary 
cave  dwellings  of  herders  and  fishermen  were  seen. 

The  Filipinos  have  been  under  Christian  influence  for  such  a 
long  period  that  all  recollection  of  pre-Spanish  inhumations  has 
passed.  They  vaguely  associate  bones  and  vessels  found  in  the 
course  of  plowing  and  excavating,  with  ancestors,  but  never  in  a 
personal  sense.  As  a  rule  they  stand  in  fear  of  the  spirits  of  the 
dead,  a  fear  which  is  occasionally  strong  enough  to  cause  the 
abandonment  of  fertile  farming  land.  Today  no  surface  traces 
remain  of  these  old  inhumations.  Most  of  the  evidence  was 
therefore  obtained  by  Filipino  agents  travelling  from  village  to 
village  making  inquiries.  In  this  way  they  met  farmers  who  had 
encountered  material  while  plowing  or  digging  post  holes  for  their 
homes.  The  agents  would  then  collect  what  evidence  was  obtain- 
able, buying  any  vessels  saved  in  the  houses  of  the  discoverers  and 
making  a  surface  collection  from  the  fields  when  that  proved 
possible.  Usually  the  burials  were  very  near  the  surface,  and 
repeatedly  plates  and  skulls  had  been  shattered  by  the  point  of 
the  native  plow.    Little  accurate  data  regarding  position  of  the 
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bones  and  disposition  of  the  furniture  associated  with  them  could 
be  obtained  from  the  farmers,  who  frequently  had  discovered  the 
material  several  years  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  agent. 

Several  old  burial  grounds  were  dug  by  the  writer.  Three  forms 
of  burial  are  recorded:  simple  inhumation,  at  length,  but  never 
in  a  wooden  coffin,  occasionally  with  vessels  covering  various 
parts  of  the  body;  jar  burial,  in  native  jars;  and  one  case  of 
secondary  burial  in  a  small  pit  hollowed  out  of  the  limestone.  In 
one  burial  ground,  intermingled  with  adult  burials  at  length,  the 
skeletal  remains  of  infants  were  found  in  native  jars  covered  with 
stones,  some  of  which  had  been  grooved  to  receive  the  lip  of  the 
jar.  Hearsay  had  it  that  adult  burials  in  jars  had  been  removed 
from  this  burial  ground  in  the  course  of  the  construction  of  a  road, 
but  none  were  found  by  the  writer. 

The  expedition  collections  contain  nearly  a  thousand  prac- 
tically whole  specimens  of  ceramics,  and  many  thousands  of 
sherds,  in  the  form  of  jars,  a  few  vases,  plates,  bowls,  cups,  and 
special  forms.  The  most  interesting  class  of  this  material  is,  of 
course,  the  Asiatic  ceramics.  While  most  of  it  seems  to  be  of 
Chinese  origin,  many  vessels  are  obviously  not  Chinese,  and  their 
place  of  origin  is,  as  yet,  unknown.  It  seems  probable  that  some 
of  them  came  from  Southern  Asia,  or  possibly  from  India  or  the 
Malay  Archipelago.  Due  to  the  great  complexity  of  Asiatic  wares 
it  is  impossible  to  say  definitely  just  which  are  represented  in  the 
collections.  This  will  have  to  be  determined  by  specialists.  It  may, 
however,  be  safely  said  that  some  of  the  specimens  closely  resemble 
wares  of  the  Sung  dynasty  (960  to  1279  a.  d.).  Later  wares,  of 
course,  are  more  abundant.  From  the  conditions  of  the  specimens 
it  appears  that  most  of  the  material  is  second  grade,  some  of  it 
practically  equivalent  to  kiln  rejects,  which  were  brought  to  the 
islands  by  the  Chinese  traders  in  exchange  for  the  products  of  the 
country.  No  material  evidence  was  found  of  permanent  Chinese 
colonies  in  the  Philippines. 

The  examples  of  native  wares  found  in  caves,  and  occasionally 
with  burials,  offer  details  of  great  interest.  All  are,  of  course,  a 
rather  inferior  grade  of  pottery.  They  differ  radically  in  form  and 
decoration  from  the  present-day  vessels.  Some  very  bizarre  forms. 
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have  been  encountered,  such  as  polygonal  vessels  with  standards. 
The  decoration  is  both  incised  and  applied,  the  former  pre- 
dominating. The  applied  designs  are  formed  with  strips  and  lumps 
of  clay  arranged  upon  the  vessel  in  relatively  simple  forms,  usually 
marked  with  what  appears  to  have  been  a  blunt  stylus.     The 
incised  decoration  is  often  very  complex.    Both  curvilinear  and 
rectiUnear  designs  occur,  associated  with  dots  and  dashes.    Fre- 
quently the  high  standards  of  vessels  are  perforated  by  both 
circular  and  polygonal  holes.    Contemporaneous  native  pottery, 
if  it  is  decorated  at  all,  has  usually  short  incised  lines  at  the  base 
of  the  neck.  It  is  hoped  that  a  study  of  shapes,  rims,  and  decora- 
tion of  these  older  vessels  will  prove  very  illuminating  with 
reference  to  the  problems  of  migration  of  designs  in  Malaysia. 
The  smaller  objects  found  associated  with  the  burials  offer 
great  variety.  The  most  common  type  of  material  is  iron  in  various 
forms,  usually  weapons,  occasionally  implements  and  ornaments. 
Shell  material  is  very  common.    In  the  majority  of  sites,  shell 
ornaments  abound,  principally  in  the  form  of  bracelets,  although 
rings,  pendants,  and  beads  frequently  occur,  and  occasionally 
small  shell  containers.  Beads  are  very  abundant,  usually  as  rather 
crude  examples  of  glass  work,  but  also  made  of  pottery,  shell,  a 
stone   resembling   agate,    and   various   metals,   including   gold. 
Copper  and  copper  alloys  occur,  usually  as  bracelets,  and  in  two 
cases  as  bronze  implements.  Two  lantakas,  or  bronze  cannon,  were 
excavated  in  the  Sulu  province.   Stone  objects  are  rare,  although 
a  few  specimens  of  chipped  and  polished  implements  were  found, 
as  well  as  small  whetstones.   Gold  occurs  as  ornaments,  including 
ear  pendants,  beads,  clasps,  small  squares  which  resemble  buttons, 
and  minute  discs  which  have  been  set  into  human  incisors  as 
decoration.    Lead  and  glass,  with  the  exception  of  glass  beads, 
occur  only  rarely.    Lead  net  sinkers  and  a  peculiar  type  of  lead 
ornament  in  the  shape  of  an  uneven  loop  compose  most  of  this 
class.   Pottery  pipes,  with  ornamented  wings  over  the  short  stem 
are  associated  with  the  native  ware  bearing  applied  designs,  and 
seem  to  be  confined  to  northeastern  Mindanao.    Miscellaneous 
pottery  objects,  including  stamps  and  spindle  whorls  also  occur. 
Bone  implements  and  ornaments  are  extremely  rare,  although 
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several  specimens  of  antler  tips,  and  a  few  implements  were 
obtained.  Wooden  and  textile  material  is  practically  non-existent, 
with  the  exception  of  native  coffins.  In  one  cave  some  woven 
fibre  arm  bands,  belts,  carrying-straps,  and  so  forth,  were  obtained 

in  very  dry  earth. 

From  the  foregoing  summary  of  the  material  obtained  by  the 
expedition,  it  is  apparent  that  abundant  opportunity  exists  for 
research  along  several  lines.  During  the  period  of  gathering  the 
material  Uttle  more  than  keeping  the  field  records  in  order  could 
be  accompUshed.  The  general  impression  gained  from  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  the  material  and  the  specimens  them- 
selves, is  that  early  Chinese  commerce,  which  possibly  existed  as 
early  as  the  twelfth  century,  a.d.,  appears  to  have  centered  about 
a  line  drawn  in  a  northeasterly  direction  along  the  western  coast 
of  Mindanao,  through  the  central  Visayas  towards  the  southern 
tip  of  Luzon.  The  minor  objects  obtained  seem  to  demonstrate 
that  the  earlier  culture  of  the  Visayan  islands  closely  resembled 
that  found  today  among  the  pagan  tribes  of  the  interiors  of  the 
larger  islands.  The  detailed  and  comparative  study  of  the  material 
which  is  still  to  be  undertaken  should  add  not  only  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  early  Chinese  commerce,  but  also  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  earUer  Filipino  cultures. 

A  small  miscellaneous  collection  of  ethnological  material  was 
obtained  although  no  systematic  collecting  was  done  in  this  field. 
However,  the  archipelago  offers  an  extraordinary  field  for  an 
ethnologist.  The  complexity  and  diversity  of  the  various  cultures 
of  the  islands  is  far  greater  than  is  generally  supposed.  Among  the 
pagan  tribes  of  Mindanao  ample  opportunity  still  exists  for 
thorough  study  of  all  phases  of  ethnology.    In  the  majority  of 
cases,  the  people  are  hospitable  and  within  easy  access  of  the 
coastal  towns.   Although  our  modern  culture  has  to  some  extent 
replaced  the  native  material  culture  among  the  coastal  Filipinos, 
the  field  for  various  phases  of  social  ethnology  and  linguistics  is 
still  very  rich.  The  broad  ethnological  situation  in  the  Philippines 
is  roughly  similar  to  that  in  this  country,  in  that  many  different 
culture  areas  exist  which  are  more  or  less  closely  related,  but,  due 
to  foreign  influences,  the  data  are  gradually  disappearing  and  will 
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in  a  few  years  be  entirely  non-existent  unless  trained  ethnologists 
do  field  work  in  this  area.  Dr.  Beyer  of  the  University  of  the 
Philippines,  has  accomplished  a  tremendous  amount  in  collecting 
material  of  all  kinds,  but  the  problem  is  too  large  for  any  one  man 
to  handle  thoroughly. 

The  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 
September,  1925. 
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THE   CHAMORRO   LANGUAGE  OF   GUAM 

By  WILLIAM  EDWIN   SAFFORD 

Introduction 

This  account  doe.  no.  pretend  to  be  a  pMo-Pf/lj-^f  ^^J. 

,    •      f  ,1,.  .tnirture  and  peculianties  of  tne  i-na 
a  complete  analysis  of  the  structure  f""  P  ,    ^  ;,  ^[ed . 

morro  language,  as  the  vernacular  of  the  Mananne  « 
but  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  of  semce  •°^'''*™^  "^'^JphiBp- 
philology,  especially  to  *o.e  'nteres«d  ™  *=  "^  ^.^  ^  ^,  " 

pine  groups  of  languages  and  the  vernaculars  oi 

Fadfi':-  ^  ,    .        ...      rhamorro  were  compiled  by  several 

Short  vocabulanes  of  the  Chamo^o  P    ^  ^^ 

men  of  science  --"'^^^«J^'"°"'Jebue  in  .8,7,  and  in  .8,9 
Chamisso  who  v,s,ted  G»""  "''*  ^.  „„  j^e  Uramt.  In  addi- 
by  Gaimard  who  accom^-d  F^^X™^'  ^  ^^^^  ^  ,^  Rev- 
tion  to  these  I  have  been  >"'• '"^""B"  ^  vocabulary 

erend  Jose  Palomo  of  the  c.^  "^^^r,'  '°.  ^1,  or  Rota,  the 

compUed  many  y=«^^^'=>' "ZT„'„Sof  the  vernacular,  now 
island  next  to  Guam,  m  wh.ch  the  n™^»"  <"  ,„^bularies, 

"''-'^'^X^L^rrrdr^^tSiTrrasmaU.cUon-     , 
-'■JXl  ^^Fray  Anice.  -;----r7th: 

:  s:^-i:^.::i  - --  --f;  -r;-: 

^ ^  ^-  ^  ><  //Tc  Pt^tuelas  de  Marianas  el  r,  rr, 

-T^r-^^;i;^panol.ckamorro,  ,ue  dedua  ^J^^J^'^^'^nA. :    Imp.   de   Ramirez 
Aniceto  IbaHez  del  Carmen,   Cura  parroco  de  AgaHa.     Man 

y  Giraudier,  1865.  .    „     .      »  .^^*,  r^Ata  •  mai)ula  y  sacramentos  sija  ya 

^  ■  ^Devocion  as  San  Francisco  de  Borja,  Pf^J'^^j;Zauls  na  ladron,  Patron 
Jaftaimano  -f<^-rnasuef.recibe:devocrona^anD^^^^^^^^  ^,,  ^ar^,. 
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get  some  insight  into  the  structure  of  the  language  ;  but  the  chief 
source  of  my  information  has  been  manuscript  notes  in  possession  of 
Father  Palomo,  and  phrases  and  sentences  kindly  translated  into 
the  island  vernacular  for  me  by  this  reverend  gentleman  and  by 
Don  Juan  de  Torres.  I  was  much  interested  to  learn  that  both 
Father  Palomo  and  Don  Juan  de  Torres  are  descendants  of  Don 
Luis  de  Torres,  an  intelligent  and  well-educated  native  of  the  island, 
of  whom  Chamisso,  Kotzebue,  and  Freycinet  speak  with  great  re- 
spect and  affection,  acknowledging  him  as  the  chief  source  of  their 
information  regarding  the  islands  and  their  inhabitants.  Indeed,  in 
recognizing  my  indebtedness  to  Father  Palomo  I  may  repeat  Cha- 
misso's  words  concerning  his  ancestor,  Don  Luis  de  Torres:  "I 
remember  him  with  warm  affection  and  sincere  gratitude.  ...  He 
opened  to  me  the  treasures  of  his  knowledge  and  spoke  to  me  of 
his  people  most  lovingly."  All  of  my  leisure  moments  in  Agaiia 
were  devoted  to  the  instructive  intercourse  of  this  loveworthy  gentle- 
man, from  whose  mouth  I  wrote  down  the    greater  part  of  the 

following  notes.  ^ 

In  the  vocabularies  referred  to  there  are  many  discrepancies, 
owing  to  the  different  systems  of  orthography  used.     Thus  the 
Chamorro  word  for  fire,  guafi,  was  written  by  M.  Gaimard  after  the 
French  manner  ' goifi'  ;  chalan  (road)  he  rendered '^A^/^;^/   and 
achu  (stone)  '  ashou:     The  latter  two  words  were  written  by  Cha- 
misso '  tialan '  and  '  atju!     In  the  vocabularies  compiled  by  the 
Spaniards  the  sound  of  the  Chamorro  aspirant,  which  is  like  the 
English  and  German  h,  was  rendered  by  the  guttural  Spanish  /, 
which  is  more  nearly  akin  to  the  German  clu     In  comparing  the 
early  with  the  later  Spanish  vocabularies  it  is  evident  that  many 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  pronunciation  of  words  in  the 
island  vernacular,  owing  to  the  aversion  of  the  Spaniards  for  hard 
terminal  consonants,  and  their  tendency  to  change  terminal  u  to  o, 
which  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  genius  of  their  own  language. 
The  tendency  to  modify  words  in  which  there  is  an  unpleasant  suc- 
cession of  consonants  has  been  acting  for  many  years  in  Mexico, 
Central  America,  Peru,  and  other  countries  colonized  by  Spain,  and 
words  adopted  from  the  vernaculars  of  aboriginal  tribes  have  found 
their  way  into  dictionaries  in  forms  scarcely  recognizable. 
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Most  of  the  names  on  the  published  charts  of  Guam  are  im- 
properly spelled  and  tend  to  confuse  the  student  of  etymology. 
Thus  Letegya?t,  the  name  of  the  cape  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  island,  is  written  '  Ritidian  '  or  '  Ritillan  ' ;  Hagatna,  or  Hagadna, 
the  name  of  the  capital,  has  become  '  Agana ' ;  Humatag,  a  village 
on  the  west  coast,  has  been  softened  to  '  Umata '  ;  Aniguag  to 
'  Anigua '  ;  Apia  to  '  Apra ' ;  Malesb  to  '  Merizo  '  ;  and  Inalahan  to 
'Inarahan.' 

The  Marianne  islands,  also  known  as  the  Marianas  or  Ladrones, 
compose  an  archipelago  of  small  volcanic  islands  in  the  form  of  a 
chain  from  north  to  south,  about  four  hundred  miles  long,  between 
latitude  13°  14'  and  20°  30'  north,  and  the  meridians  of  142°  31' 
and  143°  46'  east  longitude.  They  lie  about  four  days*  run  by 
steamer  eastward  from  the  Philippines  and  have  for  their  nearest 
neighbors  the  various  groups  of  the  Caroline  islands  to  the  south- 
ward. Guam,  or  Guahan,  the  most  important  of  the  Mariannes,  is 
the  only  island  belonging  to  the  United  States,  the  rest  of  the  group 
having  been  sold  by  Spain  to  Germany. 

The  group  was  discovered  by  Magellan,  March  6,  1521.  No 
settlement  was  made  upon  it  by  Europeans  for  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  when,  on  June  16,  1668,  a  mission  was  established 
by  Padre  Diego  Luis  de  Sanvitores,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  in  obedience 
to  an  order  of  Philip  IV  of  Spain.  The  Spaniards  continued  in 
possession  of  the  island  until  June  21,  1898,  when  it  was  seized  by 
the  United  States. 

The  natives  of  the  Marianne  islands  are  called  Chamorros. 
Their  vernacular  is  called  the  Chamorro  language.  The  word  Cha- 
morro is  derived  from  Chamorri,  or  Chamoli,  the  ancient  name  for 
*  chief.*  ^  They  themselves,  in  speaking  of  their  language,  call  it 
Fino-haya,  or  *  Idiom-of-the-south,*  in  contradistinction  to  the  Span- 
ish, which  they  call  Fino4ago,  or  *  Idiom-of-the-north,*  the  Spaniards 
having  first  appeared  to  the  natives  coming  from  a  northerly  direc- 
tion. 


1  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  some  of  the  Caroline  islands  the  name  for  a  high 
chief  is  tamol^  while  on  the  islands  of  Fate,  Sasake,  and  Api,  of  the  New  Hebrides 
group,  tamoli  is  the  word  for  *  man. ' 
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The  Marianne  islands,  together  with  the  Carolines  and  the 
Marshall  and  Gilbert  groups,  have  been  included  in  a  division  called 
Micronesia,  in  distinction  from  the  islands  lying  farther  to  the 
southward  called  Melanesia,  and  those  farther  eastward  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which,  together  with  the  New  Zealanders  or  Maoris,  are 
called  Polynesians  or  Sawaioris.  Assertions  are  made  that  as  a 
separate  people  the  Chamorros  no  longer  exist,  having  been  nearly 
exterminated  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  ^  and 
that  the  present  inhabitants  "  are  able  to  speak  Spanish,  which  is 
gradually  supplanting  the  native  language,  a  Micronesian  dialect 
nearly  allied  to  that  used  by  the  Tagals  of  the  Philippines."  ^  In 
the  classification  of  the  Indo-Pacific  races  of  man  by  S.  J.  Whit- 
mee,^  the  Marianne  islands  are  not  mentioned.  The  natives  of  the 
Caroline,  Marshall,  and  Gilbert  islands  are  grouped  under  the  name 
of  the  Tarapon  race,  a  division  of  the  Brown  people,  to  which  the 
Sawaiori  race  of  Polynesia,  the  Malagasy  of  Madagascar,  the  natives 
of  Formosa,  and  the  Malays  of  Sumatra,  Java,  and  other  islands  of 
the  Malay  archipelago  belong ;  while  the  natives  of  the  Aru  and 
Solomon  islands,  the  New  Hebrides  and  Fiji  are  classified  as 
Papuan,  a  division  of  the  dark-skinned  people,  or  Melanesians. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  vernacular  of  the  Mariannes  is  not  a 
Micronesian  dialect,  but  a  distinct  language  having  a  vocabulary 
radically  different  from  those  of  the  Tarapon  race  mentioned  above, 
with  certain  features,  such  as  possessive  enclitic  suffixes  added  to 
the  nouns  as  in  the  Malayan  and  Melanesian,  or  Papuan,  dialects ; 
and  having,  like  the  Tagalog,  the  Visayan,  and  other  dialects  of  the 
Philippines,  infixes  as  well  as  prefixes  and  suffixes,  and  reduplication 
of  syllables  in  the  formation  of  derivatives  and  in  the  conjugation  of 

verbs. 

Pure-blooded  Chamorros  are  no  longer  to  be  found  on  the 
island,  it  is  true;  but  in  every  native  family  on  the  island  the 
Chamorro  language  is  the  medium  of  communication.^  The  men 
were  butchered  by  the  wholesale,  but  many  of  the  women  became 


1  Coutt*s  Trotter  in  Encyclopcedia  Britannica^  ninth  ed.,  1883,  xvi,  256. 

«  EncyclopcBdia  Britannicay  1882,  xiv,  200. 

8  Ibid.,  1885,  XIX,  422-428. 

^'^i^Q  American  Anthropologist y  N.  S.,  1 902,  iv,  194. 
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Wives  of  the  Spanish,  Mexican,  and  Philippine  soldiers  brought  to 
the  island  to  '^reduce*'  the  natives.  Few  foreign  women  have 
found  their  way  thither,  and  it  was  from  their  Chamorro  mothers 
that  the  children  learned  to  talk. 

The  various  races  have  amalgamated  pretty  thoroughly,  and 
even  the  descendants  of  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  call  themselves 
Chamorros.  The  language  has  naturally  been  modified  by  Span- 
ish influence,  just  as  the  Hawaiian  has  been  influenced  by  English ; 
and  into  both  languages  words  have  been  introduced  by  the  colo- 
nizers. A  very  interesting  feature  of  the  modem  Chamorro  lan- 
guage, as  will  be  shown  farther  on,  is  the  way  in  which  the  natives 
make  words  of  Spanish  origin  conform  to  the  grammatical  rules  of 
the  Chamorro,  as  in  the  formation  of  derivatives  and  of  the  plural, 
and  in  the  conjugation  of  verbs. 

I.  Orthoepy 

1 .  The  pronunciation  of  the  vowels  of  the  Chamorro  language 
may  be  described  in  general  as  resembling  that  of  the  Italian  or 
German  languages.  It  is,  however,  frequently  difficult  to  decide 
whether  a  certain  sound  should  be  represented  by  0  or  u,  or  by  e  or 
i.  The  consonants,  with  the  exception  of  y  (pronounced  like  the 
English/)  are  pronounced  as  in  English. 

2.  Alphabet.  —  The  Chamorro  alphabet  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing letters :  a,  a,  b,  ch,  d,  e,  /,  gy  h,  /,  k,  /,  m,  n,  ft,  fig,  o,  /,  r,  s,  t, 

u,y. 

In  words  derived  from  foreign  languages  soft  c  and  z  are  re- 
placed by  s;  hard  c  and  qu  by  k  ;  the  Spanish  j  by  h;  Spanish  // 
hy  y ;  vhy  b ;  and  x  by  ks.  Originally  there  was  no  r,  but  in 
modem  times,  owing  perhaps  to  Philippine  influence,  many  words 
formerly  pronounced  with  an  /  sound  now  have  that  letter  replaced 
by  r,  as  in  Rota,  the  name  of  an  island,  formerly  called  '  Luta: 

3.  Vowel  Sounds.  —  When  two  or  more  vowels  come  to- 
gether, each  one  is  sounded.  Thus  palaoan  (woman)  is  pronounced 
palao-an.  A  vowel  is  doubled  only  when  there  is  a  distinct  repe- 
tition of  a  single  sound  ;  for  example,  aabang  (the  name  of  a  tree)  is 
pronounced  a-dbang,  and  ooinag  (bathe)  o-bmag. 

The  vowels  of  the  Chamorro  language  are  pronounced  very 
nearly  as  follows  : 
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a  as  mfar,  father  ;  German  haben,  Mann  ;  Spanish  ramo, 

a  as  in  hat^  man  ;  very  much  like  the  German  Umlaut  a, 

e  as  in  they  ;  German  lebeny  besser ;  Spanish  qut^  pensar, 

i  as  in  machine^  German  ihn^  winter ;    Spanish  hilo^  inocente, 

o  as  in  note ;  German  Ofen^  oft ;  Spanish,  nosotros,  con, 

«  as  in  rule ;  German  du^  dumm  ;  Spanish  uno  ;  French  ou  in  douce. 

Vowels  may  be  long,  short,  or  guttural.  Long  vowels  are 
either  not  marked  at  all  or  are  indicated  by  a  macron,  as  lagb,  or 
ICigb^  *  tear ' ;  seko^  *  beat  with  the  fist  * ;  diso,  *  bruise  or  bump  on 
the  head  *  ;  /o/o,  *  lull ' ;  pugua,  *  betel-nut.' 

Short  vowels  are  indicated  by  a  breve,  as  Idgo,  *  weeper ' ;  s^so, 
*  frequently ' ;  dldlde,  *  a  little ' ;  Idkd,  '  tall,  high ' ;  gUse^  *  quick, 
soon.' 

Guttural  vowels  are  pronounced  from  the  throat.  They  are 
indicated  by  a  circumflex  accent ;  as  Idld^  *  sprightly,  lively ' ;  sese^ 
'knife'  ;  dty  'behold' ;  lolo,  'cough' ;  /«,  'however,  notwithstanding.' 
Confusion  of  Vowel  Sounds.  —  As  I  have  stated  above,  it  is  fre- 
quently difficult  to  determine  whether  a  word  should  be  written 
with  an  e  or  ^,  an  0  or  u.  Thus  the  word  for  '  male,'  lahey  is  some- 
times written  lahi;  chela ,  'brother,'  is  sometimes  written  ^/f^/« ;  and 
hanomy  '  water,'  hanum.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  true  sound 
of  the  vowels  in  the  words  above  mentioned,  we  have  /  and  u  when 
enclitic  possessive  particles  are  added,  as  lahimOy  '  thy  son ' ;  lahiftUy 
'his  son  '  ;  cheluho,  '  my  brother '  ;  chelumo,  '  thy  brother.'  At  the 
present  time  the  natives  are  often  undecided  about  the  orthography 
of  a  word.  In  writing  the  name  of  a  plant,  for  instance,  some  may 
use  an  ^  or  ^  where  others  would  use  an  i  or  u;  thus,  for  Urena 
sinuata  we  may  have  dadangsi  or  dadanse  ;  for  Clerodendron  iner- 
mis,  lodugao  or  lodogao  ;  and  the  Spanish  paloma^  '  dove,'  becomes 
paluma. 

Modification  of  Vowels.  —  After  certain  words  and  particles  a  be- 
comes 5,  o  becomes  e^  and  u  becomes  i ;  somewhat  after  the  manner 
of  the  change  in  German  of  ^,  t?,  and  u,  to  dy  0,  and  U.  Thus  we 
have  — 


lahcy  male ; 
hanom,  water ; 
tomo,  knee ; 


/  Idhe,  the  male ; 

guaha  hdnom  ?  is-there  water  ? 

/  temo,  the  knee  ; 


V. 


chotda,  banana-plant ; 
lokd,  high,  tall ; 
gumay  house ; 
tuba,  toddy ; 
hutungOy  I -know ; 


/  chetda,  the  banana-plant ; 

linekdy  height ; 

/  gima,  the  house  ; 

taya  tiba,  there -is-no  toddy  ; 

intifigOy  we -know. 


It  is  by  this  peculiarity  of  the  language  that  many  of  the  dis- 
crepancies in  the  vocabularies  compiled  by  early  navigators  have 
been  caused.  Some  of  them,  for  instance,  give  the  word  guma  for 
'  house '  and  others  gima,  or,  according  to  the  French  and  Spanish 
orthography,  guima.  In  the  same  way  the  word  kdlat,  '  fence,'  or 
'enclosure,'  derived  from  the  Spanish  corraly  is  sometimes  given 
colaty  and  at  others  quelat.  From  the  confusion  arising  in  this  way 
it  is  evident  that  the  letter  k  should  be  used  in  Chamorro  to  repre- 
sent the  sound  of  hard  c  and  that  g  should  always  be  hard ;  so  that 
we  have  kolaty '  fence '  ;  i  kelaty  '  the  fence ' ;  gumUy '  house ' ;  i  ginia 
'  the  house ' ;  thus  avoiding  the  substitution  of  qu  and  gu  for  hard  c 
and  g  before  e  and  /,  which  would  be  rendered  necessary  by  the 
French  and  Spanish  systems  of  orthography. 

Diphthongs.  —  The  diphthongs  are  as  follows  : 

acy  is  sounded  very  much  like  ai  in  aisle  ;  Spanish  maestro. 

aiy  as  in  aisle  ;  like  /  in  pine  ;  German  Hain. 

aoy  very  much  like  ow  in  how  ;  Spanish  carabao. 

auy  like  ou  in  out ;  German  Haus  ;  Spanish  causa. 

ua,  like  wa  in  wasp  ;  ua  in  guano. 

uCy  like  we  in  wear ;  Spanish  hueso. 

uiy  like  we  in  weep. 

The  Spanish  eiis  changed  to  ai;  as  raina,  'queen,'  from  reina. 
Foreign  words  beginning  with  the  sound  of  w  take  in  the  Chamorro 
an  initial  g ;  thus,  from  the  Spanish  huertay  we  have  guettay  '  garden.' 
Watkins,  the  name  of  an  Englishman  who  settled  in  Guam,  has 
become  Guatkiny  and  owing  to  the  confusion  of  t  and  final  r  it  is 
often  written  Guarkiny  or,  according  to  Spanish  orthography.  Guar- 
quin.  In  the  same  way  Oahu,  the  name  of  the  island  on  which 
Honolulu  is  situated,  is  written  GuahUy  and  the  Spanish  abuelo 
(  '  grandfather'),  modified  to  ueloy  has  become  guelo. 

4.  Sounds  of  Consonants.  —  The  consonants  are  sounded  as 

follows : 
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^  as  in  ball ;  Spanish  bailar ;  German  Buck. 

ch  as  in  church  ;  Spanish  mucho  ;  German  tsch^  Kutscher, 

d  2LS  in  dog;  Spanish  dar ;  German  Dach. 
f  as  in  fame  ;  Spanish  fumar  \  GtrvadJi  fallen, 

^  as  in  get  (always  hard)  ;  Spanish  gato,  gu  in  guerra, 

A  as  in  hill;  German  Hand;  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable  softer 
than  the  Spanish/  and  aspirated  g, 

/6  as  in  kite ;  German  kommen;  like  hard  c  and  qu  in  French  and 
Spanish. 

/as  in  long;  German  Hebe ;  Spanish  lejos. 

m  as  in  moon  ;  German  Mann  ;  Spanish  malo. 

n  as  in  nut ;  German  Nacht;  Spanish  no. 

ng  ?i%  \n  finger ;  Spanish /<f«^^. 

fig  as  in  song;  German  singen, 

^  as  in  caHon,  ni  in  onion ;  French  gn  in  campagnard ;  Italian  Cam- 

pagna. 

p  2^  in  poor;  GQrman  passen  ;  Spanish  palo. 

r  as  in  America, 

J  as  in  sit;  German  lassen;  French  sur;  Spanish  solo. 

t  as  in  table  ;  German  Tisch  ;  French  couteau. 

y  like  the  English  /  in  June  ;  German  dj ;  French  dj. 

Terminal  h  is  pronounced  almost  like  the  German  ch,  as  ma- 
kah-na,  '  wizard.'  In  words  derived  from  other  languages  terminal 
/  and  r  become  /  {kolonet  from  the  Spanish  coronel;  Sefiot,  from 
Sefior)  ;  the  Tagalog  /  and  k  become  /  and  h  {fanihi,  '  fruit-bat/ 
from  paniki;  ifit,  a  hard-wood  tree,  from  ipil\  For  etymological 
reasons  I  retain  y  for  the  sound  of  the  English  /  In  Guam  the 
Spanish  y  is  pronounced  like  the  English  /  The  word  hayi  (pro- 
nounced hadji  or  hadyi)  is  sometimes  written  hai  in  old  manuscripts, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  original  y  of  the  Chamorros  was  pro- 
nounced like  the  English  y  in  '  yes '  and  has  been  corrupted  by 
Spanish  influenqe  to  the  modern  j  sound.  The  //  of  words  derived 
from  the  Spanish  is  replaced  by  y  in  Chamorro,  as  shown  in  yabe, 
'  key/  from  the  Spanish  Have. 

5.  Syllables.  —  Syllables  may  be  open  or  closed,  as  gii-ma 
'  house ' ;  la-he,  '  male '  \  ta-ta,  '  father ' ;  song-song,  '  village ' ;  dug- 
dug,  '  wild  bread-fruit ' ;  chopag,  the  name  of  a  tree ;  kah-na-ye, 
'  to  bewitch.'     One  of  the  most  striking  features  to  a  student  of  east- 
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em  Pacific  dialects  is  the  presence  of  closed  syllables.  In  a  num- 
ber of  words  of  common  origin  with  the  Malayan  and  Sawaiori,  final 
consonants  are  retained  in  the  Chamorro  which  have  been  lost  in 
the  Sawaiori.  Thus  we  have  in  the Samoan  manu,  'bird,'  and  nm, 
'  coconut,'  and  in  the  Chamorro  manog,  niyog. 

6.  Accent.  — In  a  word  of  two  syllables  the  accent  is  usually 
on  the  first  syllable,  even  though  the  word  be  adopted  from  the 
Tagalog  or  Spanish  with  the  last  syllable  accented.  Thus  kahel, 
'  orange,'  and  daston,  '  staff,'  become  kdhet  and  idston. 

In  words  of  more  than  two  syllables  the  position  of  the  accent 
varies.  If  the  emphasis  does  not  fall  on  the  penult  it  is  customary, 
as  in  the  Spanish,  to  indicate  it  by  an  acute  accent  over  the  vowel 
of  the  accented  syllable.  Thus  in  a^^aga,  '  red,'  no  accent  is  indi- 
cated, as  the  emphasis  falls  on  the  next  to  the  last  syllable  ;  while 
in  d/aka,  '  white,'  an  accent  is  placed  over  the  first  vowel  to  indicate 
that  the  stress  falls  on  the  first  syllable.  The  accent  of  a  root-word 
is  often  shifted  by  the  addition  of  particles  to  the  word  either  in- 
serted or  appended.  Thus  we  have  tdta,  '  father ' ;  tatdho,  '  my 
father ' ;  tatanmdme,  '  our  father.' 

There  are  certain  particles,  however,  which  always  take  the  ac- 
cent or  stress  when  prefixed  to  a  root-word.  Usually  if  the  accent 
follows  the  general  rule,  it  is  not  indicated.  When,  however,  the 
pronunciation  of  a  word  would  be  doubtful  without  it,  it  is  ex- 
pressed :  as  maldet,' hitter;  pronounced  ma-ld-et ;  haina,  '  his  fore- 
head,' pronounced  ka-i-^a. 

II.   The  Article 

I.  No  INDEFINITE  ARTICLE.— Originally  there  was  no  indefinite 

article  in  Chamorro.     In  the  modem  vernacular  in  places  where 

it  would  be  used  in  English  the  Spanish  un  takes  its  place.     This 

word  is  invariable  and  is  used  with  both  masculine  and  feminine 

nouns : 

un  lake,  a  man ;  in  pa/aoan,  a  woman ; 

xxnpatgon,  a  child  ;  un  raina,  a  queen. 

The  use  of  this  article  cannot  be  regarded  as  in  keeping  with 
the  genius  of  the  language.  In  many  cases  where  we  would  use 
the  indefinite  article,  none  is  necessary  in  Chamorro ;  as  Guaha 
niyog-  ?  '  Is  there  a  coconut  ? ' 
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2.  The  Definite  Article  i.— This  article  is  used  before  com- 
mon  nouns  and  has  the  effect  of  changing  the  vowel  of  the  tome 
syllable  of  a  noun  or  adjective  immediately  following  it.  It  is 
invariable  : 


hanom,  water  ; 

kahet,  orange  ; 

tomo,  knee  ; 

chotda,  banana-plant ; 

pugua,  betel-nut ; 

uchaiiy  rain ; 

tupo,  well ; 

i  palaoan^  the  woman  \ 

i  Idhe,  the  man ; 

i  maulegy  the  good  one  ; 

guma,  house ; 

i  gimay  the  house  ; 


i  hdnom,  the  water. 

i  kdhet,  the  orange. 

i  temo,  the  knee. 

i  chetda,  the  banana-plant. 

i  ptgu(^y  the  betel-nut. 

i  ichan,  the  rain. 

i  tipOy  the  well. 

ifamalaoatiy  the  woman. 

i  Idldhe,  the  men. 

i  manmaultg,  the  good  ones. 

guma  siha,  houses. 

i  gima  sihaj  the  houses. 


The  definite  article  is  usually  placed  before  a  noun  modified  by 
a  possessive,  as  in  the  Italian  la  madre  mia,  ^  my  mother/  i  ndna^ 
ho;  il  tuofratcllo,  ^  thy  brother/  /  chelu-mo ;  ^  head/  ulo  ;  thy  head, 

i  ilU'-fHO, 

If  the  noun  does  not  immediately  follow  the  article  its  tonic 
vowel  is  not  affected ;  for  example,  '  the  high  house '  is  either 
/•  gima  na  loka,  or  i  leka  na  guma.  In  the  latter  case  the  adjec- 
tive  loka   is  changed  to  leka  because  it  immediately  follows  the 

article. 

The  article  i  may  be  used  as  a  personal  pronoun  followed  by  a 

relative : 


I  magufliiy 

I  man-magufliiy 

Guaho  i  humdhanaoy 

I  munhayariy 

I  mapoSj 


he  who  is  loved ;  the  loved  (one). 
they  who  are  loved ;  the  loved  (ones) . 
(it  is)  I  who  am  going ;  I  the  going  (one). 
that  which  is  finished  ;  the  finished. 
he  who  departed ;  the  departed  (one). 

3.  Articles  Before  Proper  Nouns.— The  Chamorro  language 
resenibles  the  Tagalog  of  the  Philippines  in  the  use  of  an  article, 
siy  before  titles  and  the  names  of  persons  and  animals.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  the  German 
definite  article  before  proper  nouns. 


Si  Huan, 

Si  Nana, 

Si  Magalahe, 

Si  Paley 

Si  Pale  PalomOy 

Si  YuuSy 

Si  RaCy 


German,  der  Joha7i ;  John. 

German,  die  Mutter;  Mother. 

The  Governor  ;  the  high-chief. 

The  priest  (meaning  the  priest  of  the  parish). 

Father  Palomo. 

God. 

The  King  (the  reigning  monarch). 

As  is  an  article  used  before  the  names  of  places,  rivers,  or  natural 
objects,  if  these  names  be  those  of  persons  or  of  animals : 

As  Alonsoy  the  Alonzo  (river); 

As  Kirogay  the  promontory  named  after  Quiroga. 

As  Namoy  Mosquito  (the  name  of  a  district). 

As  may  also  precede  a  proper  noun  used  in  apposition;  or  when, 
as  subject  of  a  verb,  it  comes  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  or  subordi- 
nate  clause  : 


I  temtom  as  Felipe y 

Ti  hutungo  haf  hinasoso-fia  enao 
as  Pedro. 

I  chelu-ho  as  Kiko. 

I  saina-ta  as  Hesu  Kristo. 


Philip  the  prudent.   (The  prudent 

one,  Philip.) 
I  know  not  what  Peter  thinks  of 

that   (what  his-thinking  that, 

Peter. ) 
My  brother  Francisco. 
Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


As  is  used  also  as  a  preposition  before  names  of  living  persons, 
when  it  has  the  effect  of  the  French  chezy  ^  at  the  house  of,'  '  with.' 
Gaige  as  Huan  {II  est  chez  Jean) ;  He  is  at  the  house  of  John. 
Umeyag  as  Don  Hose  {II  apprit  chez  Don  Josef) ;  He  learned  with 

Don  Jose. 

The  Article  iya.—  Places,  districts,  or  natural  objects  named  tor 
saints  or  with  names  of  no  known  signification  are  preceded  by  the 
article  iya. 


Iya  Santa  Rosa, 
Loka  iya  Santa  Rosa. 
Dangkulo  iya  Hagatfia, 
Dikiki  na  songsong  iya  Maleso. 
Hihot  na  ogso  iya  Makahna. 
Iya  katan. 


Santa  Rosa  (a  mountain). 

Santa  Rosa  is  high. 

Agafia  is  big. 

A  small  town  Merizo. 

A  near  mountain  Makahna. 

The  eastward. 
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lya  is  used  also  as  a  preposition,  when  it  signifies  '  at  the  house 


(Inclusive.) 
(Exclusive.) 


lya  hita  (Chez  nous).  At  (our)  home. 

lya  hame  (Chez  fious).  At  (our)  home. 

lya  hamyo  (Chez  vous).  At  (your)  home. 

lya  siha  (Chez  eux,  chez  elles) .  At  (their)  home. 

This  preposition  is  usually  preceded  by  gi^  vf\\h  which  it  unites, 
forming  giya.  Where  is  your  father  ?  — Mano  nai  gaige  i  tata-mo  ? 
He  is  at  (our)  home.  —  Gaige  giya  hame. 

Giya  may  also  signify  'with,*  'in  the  possession  of*  some  one, 
or  '  under  the  care  of  * ;  as  — 

Gaege  i  magagu-mo  giya  guaho.  Thy  clothing  is  in  my  possession. 
Umeyag  giya  guaho.  He  studied  under  me. 

Gi  is  suppressed  before  the  article  as : 


Fanmalag  as  Felipe. 
Gaege  as  Pale. 

Hulie  as  Huan  i  payu-mo. 


Go-to  Philip's  (Chez  Philippe). 
He-is-at  the    Priest's    (chez    le 

cure). 
I  saw  in-possession-of  John  your- 

umbrella. 
I  studied  under  Father  Palomo. 

If  the  name  of  a  place  is  in  the 


Umeyag  yo  as  Pale  Palomo. 

4.  Omission  of  the  Article.  - 
genitive  or  if  it  is  preceded  by  falag  ('  go  to  *)  or  gine  (*  from,' 
'  come  from '),  the  noun  does  not  take  an  article  before  it : 

Falag  Espana  ^  Go-to- Spain. 

III.    The  Noun 

I.  Gender.  —  Nouns  may  be  of  masculine,  feminine,  common, 
or  neuter  gender.  Names  of  males  belong  to  the  mascuhne,  names 
of  females  to  the  feminine,  names  of  living  things  of  which  the  sex  is 
not  indicated  to  the  common,  and  names  of  inanimate  objects  to  the 
neuter  gender.  Some  plants  are  classified  by  the  natives  as  male 
or  female,  and  their  names  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  corre- 
sponding gender. 

Gender  may  be  indicated  by  distinct  words  or  by  the  prefixes 
lahe  ('  male '),  palaoan  (*  female  *).     The  sex  of  mammals  is  some- 

1  In  the  last  case  the  whole  phrase  is  treated  as  a  compound  verb  and  is  conjugated 
accordingly.  In  the  tenses  requiring  reduplication  of  the  accented  syllable,  the  penult 
pa  is  that  which  is  repeated,  as  though  in  English  "I  am  go-to-Spain-ing.'* 
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times  indicated  by  tore  ('  bull ')  and  baka  ('  cow '),  derived  from  the 
Spanish. 

Common  Gender  Masculine  Feminine 

taotao,  person  ;       lahe,  man ;  palaoan,  woman. 

saina,  parent ;         tata,  father ;  nana,  mother. 

manog,  fowl ;  lahe  na  manog,  cock ;  palaoan  na  manog,  hen. 

patgon,  child ;  lahe  napatgon,  boy ;  palaoan  na  patgon,  girl. 

chelo,  brother  lahe  na  chelo,  brother ;  palaoan  na  chelo,  sister. 

or  sister ; 

figanga,  duck;  lahe  na  ngdHga,  drake;  palaoan  na  HgaHga,  duck. 

guaka,  cattle ;  toro,  bull ;  baka,  cow. 

chida,  goat ;  toro  na  chiba,  he-goat ;  baka  na  chiba,  she-goat. 

asagua,  spouse ;  lahe  na  asagua,  husband ;  palaoan  na  asagua,  wife. 

2.  Number. —  Nouns  may  be  of  singular,  dual,  or  plural  num- 
ber. 

The  dual  number  of  nouns  as  used  in  Chamorro  is  indicated  by 
a  separate  form  when  the  relationship  existing  between  the  two 
individuals  is  mutual  or  reciprocal.  It  is  formed  by  inserting  the 
particle  um  before  the  first  vowel  of  the  primitive  word : 

chelo,  brother  or  sister ;  chMmelo,   (two)   brothers  or  sisters,  or 

brother-and-sister. 

asaguay  spouse ;  umasaguay  spouses,  or  husband  and  wife. 

atungOy  acquaintance ;  /  umatungOy  the  (two)  acquaintances  ; 

gachongy  companion  ;  ig^xmachongy  the  (two)  companions ; 

agufliiy  friend  ;  /  Mmagufliiy  the  (two)  friends ; 

parientesy  kinsman  ;  i pyxmarienteSy  the  (two)  kinsmen. 

The  above  forms  are  used  only  to  express  mutual  relationship. 
In  such  expressions  as  'John's  two  brothers*  or  'John's  brother 
and  sister,'  '  her  two  husbands,'  '  my  two  companions,'  the  noun 
would  not  take  the  dual  form.  /  chumelo  might  be  rendered  '  the 
two  brothers '  or  '  two  sisters  of  each  other,'  or  '  the  brother  and 

sister  of  each  other.'  ^ 

Plural  of  Nouns.  — yN\^  the  majority  of  nouns  the  plural  is  in- 
dicated by  the  addition  of  the  word  siha  to  the  singular.  This  is 
equivalent  to  the  plural  of  the  third  personal  pronoun.     It  usually 

lit  is  interesting  to  note  that  words  \^t parientesy  derived  from  the  Spanish,  fol- 
low the  laws  of  Chamorro  grammar. 
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follows  the  noun,  but  it  may  precede  it.  If  the  idea  of  plurality  is 
already  expressed  by  a  plural  adjective  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  siha 
to  the  noun. 

gmnuy  house  ;  guma  siha,  siha  na  guma  ;  houses. 

sesiy  knife ;  sese  siha,  siha  na  sese,  knives. 

dangkulo  na  sese,  good  knife  ;  TEL^Jidangkulo  na  sese,  good  knives. 

chalan,  road ;  chalan  siha,  siha  na  chalan  ;  roads. 

manog,  fowl ;  manog  siha,  siha  na  manogy  fowls. 

mauleg  na  manogy  good  fowl ;  msjimauleg  na  manog,  good  fowls. 

tuhongy  hat ;  tuhong  siha,  siha  na  tuhongj  hats. 

babuCy  pig ;  babue  siha,  siha  na  babue,  swine. 

/  gimay  the  house ;  /  gima  siha,  the  houses. 

The  Plural  Prefix  man.  —  Certain  nouns,  and  adjectives  in  gen- 
eral, form  their  plural  by  taking  the  prefix  man.  This  prefix  is 
used  also  to  denote  the  plural  in  certain  tenses  of  intransitive  verbs. 
Nouns  forming  their  plural  in  this  w^ay  are  usually  the  names  of 
persons  and  of  occupations  in  w^hich  persons  are  engaged.  The 
latter  are  usually  derivatives  from  verbs : 


cheloy  brother  or  sister ; 

satnay  parent; 
gachongy  companion ; 
agufliiy  friend ; 
kikokoy  harvester; 
pdpakcy  gunner; 
sakey  thief; 
titugCy  writer; 
fdfahany  purchaser; 
fifilaky  braider; 
/  mauleg  the  good  (man); 
/  tat  lay  e,  the  bad  (man); 
tunas y  just  (man); 
yomogy  fat  (man); 

It  will  be  observed  in  the 
has  the  effect  in  some  cases 
primitive  word.     Thus  — 

1  Like  the  German  Geschwister, 


VddAelOy    brothers,    sisters,     or 
brothers  and  sisters.^ 

vcLQXiainay  parents. 
Vldingachongy  companions. 
mdiVLagufliiy  friends. 
msAgikokOy  harvesters. 
msLindpakey  gunners. 
man^^^,  thieves. 
manituge,  writers. 
msimd/a/ian,  purchasers. 
msimtfilaky  braiders. 
/  manmaulegy  the  good  (men). 
/  msjiailayey  the  bad  (men). 
manunasy  just  (men). 
msuoiyomogy  fat  (men). 

above  examples  that  the  prefix  man 
of  changing  the  initial  letter  of  the 
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ch  is  changed  to  5  {chelOy  manelo)\ 
f  is  changed  to  m  {fifilak,  rmmifilak)', 
k  is  changed  to  ng  {kikokoy  xm^gtkoko)\ 
p  is  changed  to  m  {pdpake  mamdpake); 
s  is  changed  to  n  (sakey  man^^^) ; 
t  is  changed  to  n  {Htugey  manituge). 

When  a  change  takes  place  in  the  initial  letter  the  final  letter  of 
the  prefix  man  is  dropped.  This  does  not  apply  to  certain  words 
of  Spanish  origin,  as  mmparienteSy  the  plural  of  parientes ;  man- 
kasaoy  the  plural  of  kasao,  '  married  person.'  On  the  other  hand 
we  have  mzS&.antos  as  the  plural  of  santoSy  '  saint ' ;  rssBmbbbUy  the 
plural  oi  pobbky  'poor';    mama/^,  the  plural  oi  pale  (* padre'), 

'  priest' 

When  a  noun  is  preceded  by  an  adjective  in  which  plurality  is 
expressed,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  noun  should  assume  the 
plural  form  : 

Manogy  fowl ;    Apaka  i  manogy  the  fowl  (is)  white. 

Manog  sihay  fowls ;  Mandpaka  i  manogy  the  fowls  (are)  white. 

Nouns  denoting  relationship  usually  have  a  possessive  particle 
united  to  them  enclitically.  The  word  lake  without  the  enclitic 
particle  signifies  '  male ' ;  with  the  particle  it  signifies  '  son.'  Thus 
we  have  — 


lahiho^  my-son; 
lahimOy  thy -son; 
lahineif  his-  or  her-son  ; 
lahiteij  our-son ;  ^ 
la/immame^  our-son ;  ^ 
lahinmiyOy  your-son ; 
/a/i/^fiiha,  their-son. 


hagahOj  my-daughter ; 
hagamo^  thy-daughter ; 
hagaha,^  his-  or  her-daughter ; 
hagata^  our-daughter ;  ^ 
haganmam^j  our-daughter ; ' 
haganmiyOj  your  daughter ; 
haganniha^  their  daughter. 


Many  words  in  modern  Chamorro  are  derived  from  the  Spanish, 
just  as  in  the  modern  Hawaiian  there  are  many  derived  from  the 
English  : 

1  The  possessive  particle  ta,  'our,'  is  used  when  the  person  spoken  to  is  included  ; 
thus  laktta  and  hagafa  would  be  used  by  husband  and  wife  in  speaking  to  each  other  of 

their  son  and  daughter.  ,  j  j     *u 

2  The  particle  ;;^«/;^f,  'our,'  is  used  when  the  person  spoken  to  is  excluded;  thus 
lahinmame  or  haganmame  would  be  used  by  a  father  or  a  mother  in  speaking  to  any  one 
else  of  their  son  or  daughter. 
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panente^  kinsman  ; 
tio^  uncle  ;  tia^  aunt ; 

primoy  cousin  ;  prima ^  female  cousin  ; 

gueloy  grandfather ;  *  guela,  grandmother. 

Irregular  Plurals.  —  A  few  words  form  their  plural  irregularly, 
some  by  reduplicating  the  first  syllable  : 

lahe^  man  ;  IzJahe,  men  ; 

lahtho,  my  son  ;  \ddahihOy  my  sons ; 

hagaho,  my  daughter ;  hsJiagaho,  my  daughters ; 

patgon,  child ;  f8Jn.aguon,  children ; 

palaoan,  woman  ;  feJJlalaoan,  women. 

A  kind  of  plural  is  expressed  by  prefixing  to  proper  nouns  or 
titles  the  particle  ha : 

sihSiFedro,  Peter   and   friends,  Peter   and 

companions. 

si  hsiraey  the  king  and  court,  the  king  and 

suite. 

si  hsimagalahe,  the  governor  and  staff. 

3.  Case.  — Strictly  speaking,  the  form  of  a  noun  does  not  vary 
to  indicate  case.  To  indicate  the  genitive  or  possessive,  however, 
the  name  of  the  object  possessed,  if  it  ends  in  a  pure  vowel  (not 
guttural),  takes  an  additional  n  when  it  is  followed  by  a  possessive 
noun  or  a  possessive  pronoun  not  enclitic : 

pulo,  hair ;  i piluXL  bdbaky  hair-of  the  eyeUd  (eyelashes). 

tata,  father ;  /  tdta\i  tdtamoy  the  father-of  thy-father. 

tomoy  knee  ;  temon  kanacy  knee-of  the  arm  (elbow). 

cheloy  brother ;  /  cheloXi  ndnahoy  my  mother' s  brother. 

IdheXi  magalahe  ipdtgotiy  the  child  (is)  the  son-of  the  governor. 

hdganpalaoan  i pdtgotiy  the  child  (is)  the  daughter-of  the  woman. 

4.  Derivatives.  —  As  in  the  Malayan,  Melanesian,  and  Poly- 
nesian dialects  and  in  many  other  languages  a  word  may  be  used 
as  [several  parts  of  speech ;  but  in  the  Chamorro  language  the 
primitive  word  is  usually  combined  with  certain  particles  which  be- 
come amalgamated  with  it.  In  the  new  word,  or  derivative,  the 
root  is  not  always  recognizable  at  first  glance,  but  by  eliminating 

1  Guelo  and  guela  are  derived  from  the  Spanish  abuelo  and  ahuela. 
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the  particles  it  becomes  evident.  These  particles  may  be  enclitically 
prefixed,  affixed,  or  incorporated  into  the  body  of  the  word.  The 
changes  which  a  noun  may  undergo  may  be  illustrated  by  the  Eng- 
lish word  shoe,  from  which  we  have  the  verbs  to  shoe,  to  unshoe,  to 
reshoe,  which  are  conjugated  Uke  any  other  verb ;  the  passive  form 
to  be  shod;  the  nouns  shoer,  reshoeing,  unshoeing;  the  adjectives 
shod,  unshod,  rough-shod,  and  shoeless.  From  the  preposition  in  we 
have  the  adverbs  in,  inward,  inside  ;  the  adjective  inner,  inmost,  in- 
nermost, inside  ;  the  noun  inside. 

In  the  Chamorro  there  are  words  corresponding  to  these, 
formed  by  the  addition  of  particles,  and  even  of  additional  words,  as 
to  cause-to-shoe,  to  cause-to-be-shod;  the  interjection  /«  (German  here- 
in !)  ;  his-inward,  his-eastward  (i.  e.,  east  of  him),  and  many  others. 
Derived  Nouns.  —We  have  already  noticed  the  formation  of 
the  reciprocal  dual  by  placing  the  particle  um  before  the  first  vowel 
of  a  word  and  the  formation  of  the  plural  of  adjectives  and  of  cer- 
tain nouns  by  prefixing  the  particle  man. 

The  Particle  in.  —  This  particle  when  inserted  before  the  first 
vowel  of  an  adjective,  verb,  or  adverb  forms  an  abstract  noun.  Like 
the  definite  article  i  it  has  the  effect  of  modifying  the  simple  vowels 
a,  0,  and  «,  following  it  to  a,  e,  and  i : 


loka,  high ;  limka,  height. 
feda,  broad ;  /ineda,  breadth. 

andco,  long  ;  inandco,  length. 

halom,  within ;  hinalom,  inside, 
heart. 

/akan,  buy ;  finahan,  a  purchase. 

haso,  think  ;  hinaso,  thought. 

fatinas,  do ;  fiviaiinas,  an  act. 

taetae,  pray ;  tinaetae,  prayer. 

mauleg,  good;  minauleg,  good- 
ness. 


ti  mauleg,  unkind ;  ti  minauleg,  un- 
kindness. 

hupon,  pale  ;  himpon,  pallor. 

Apaka,  white ;  \napaka,  whiteness. 

homhom,  dark;  hinemhom,  darkness. 

metgot,  strong ;  minetgot,  strength. 

gago,  idle  ;  ginago,  idleness. 

paupau,  fragrant;  pvaaupau,  fra- 
grance. 

sotsot,  contrite ;  Anetsot,  contrition. 

sangan,  say ;  Anangan,  discourse. 


Reduplication  0/ First  Syllable.  —Verbal  nouns  designating  the 
performer  of  an  act  or  an  habitual  occupation  are  formed  by  the 
reduplication  of  the  first  syllable  of  the  verb  or  by  prefixing  it  to  a 
similar  syllable.     The  vowel  of  this  prefix  must  be  long,  whether 
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that  of  the  prefix  to  which  it  is  prefixed  be  long  or  short.  It  is 
never  guttural,  and  it  causes  the  vowels  following  to  be  long,  al- 
though in  the  primitive  word  they  be  short ;  it  is  open  although  the 
vowel  in  the  primitive  word  be  closed,  and  it  makes  open  vowels  of 
those  which  follow.  If  the  first  vowel  of  the  primitive  word  be 
other  than  a  it  is  changed  to  /  in  the  prefix. 

kdndy  eat ;  \idkdnd,  eater ;  uga,  caress  ;  l-uga,  one  who  ca- 

sangan,  talk  ;  sosafigany  slanderer ;  resses ; 

ko/af,  fence  ;  Hio/aty  fence-maker ;      tz///«>,  pry, lurk ;  a-^///«y,eaves- 
fesgue,  cheat ;  Mtesgue,  cheater  ; 
asgue,  fumigate  ;  Hasuge,  fumigator  . 
tuge,  write  ;  Mtugi,  writer  ; 
koko,  harvest;  Inkoko,  harvester; 
gohay  fan  ;  ^goha^  fanner ; 
tugtugy  inflame;  ^tugtugy  one  who 
inflames ; 

The  above  form  is  used  only  to  denote  an  occupation  or  the  per- 
former of  an  habitual  act.  It  is  incorrect  to  say  /  nanalibreta,  '  our 
savior,'  from  na-libre,  *to  make-free'  (a  word  derived  from  the 
Spanish).  In  this  case  a  derivative  with  in  is  formed  from  the 
verb  :  i  minalibre-hit  as  Hesukristo,  '  our  savior  Jesus  Christ ' ;  that 
is,  '  he  who  saved-us  Jesus  Christ' 

The  Prefix  ga.  — The  particle  ga  when  prefixed  to  a  noun  or  a 
verb  in  the  infinitive  signifies  a  fondness,  taste,  or  propensity  for  a 
particular  thing  or  act : 

Root  Infinitive 

tangis,  weep  ;      tumangisy  to  weep ; 

lumayaoy  to  ramble ; 


dropper,  a  lurker ; 
fai-ni-nugy  spy ;  ieifai-ni-nugy  a 

spy; 
chat-pachody    evil-mouth ;    cha- 

chatpachody  blasphemer ; 
gonggongy     grunt ;     ^gofiggongy 

grunter. 


layaOy  ramble ; 
tnameSy  sweet ; 
salapey  money; 
machochoy  labor ; 
tubay  toddy ; 
palaoafty  woman; 


Derived  Noun 
gttumangisy  one  prone  to  weep. 
gklumayaoy  a  gad-about. 
g&mdmesy  a  lover  of  sweets. 
gasa/apey  an  avaricious  man. 
gi^machochoy  an  industrious  man. 
gBLtibUy  one  addicted  to  toddy. 
giipalaoatiy  a  runner  after  women. 
giikalisoy  the  reed-warbler. 


kalisoy  reed; 

The  Prefix  gi.  —  This  particle  prefixed  to  a  geographical  name 
signifies  an  inhabitant,  native,  or  citizen  of  a  place.^ 

1  Instead  of  this  prefix  the  word  taotao  (*  person »)  may  be  used,  a&Jaotao  Luta,  a 
man  of  Rota  ;  taotao  Hagaty  a  citizen  of  Agat.  Spanish  names  of  countries  are  now 
also  used. 
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Lutay  the  island  of  Rota ;         ^Utay  an  inhabitant  or  native  of  Rota, 
Hagaty  the  village  of  Agat ;      ^dgaty  an  inhabitant  of  Agat^ 
Lagoy  north ;  P^^^^  ^  northman,  a  Spamard. 

Hayay  south  ;  ^^y^^  ^  southerner,  a  Chamorro. 

The  Particles  f an  .  .  .  yan.-A  word  preceded  by  the  par- 
ticle fan  and  followed  by  yan  or  an  signifies  a  place  devoted  to 
some  particular  thing  or  in  a  certain  state  or  condition  : 

suney  taro  (Colocasia  antiquorum)  ;    fam^;^/yan,  a  taro-patch. 

fantupuyaxiy  a  cane-nela. 
isji/achiany  a  muddy  place. 
fanmaeisany  a  corn-field. 
tamadjaxiy  a  rice-field. 
fanbenaduyany  a  place  abound- 
ing in  deer. 


tupOy  sugar-cane; 
/ackey  mud ; 
maeisy  maize ; 
fdaiy  growing  rice ; 
benadoy  deer  (from  the  Spanish) 


The  Suffix  ha—  The  particle  ha  appended  to  a  noun  or  a  pro- 
noun signifies  ^alone,^  'real,'  or  '  pure '  (without  admixture),  no 
'one  else,'  '  nothing  else  ' : 


YuuSy  God; 

HagUy  blood ; 
Hanoniy  water ; 
Guahoy  I ; 

HagOy  thou ; 
Guiyay  he  or  she  ; 


Yuus\^ay  God  only,  God  himself,  God  and  no 

one  else  ;  ,  .     1^ 

HagaYiky  blood  only,  real  blood,  blood  itself  ; 
JIanomhay  water  alone  ;  pure  water  ; 
Guahohiy  I  myself,  even  I,  I  alone,  I  by  my- 

self  * 
ffagohi,  thou  thyself,  even  thou,  thou  alone ; 

Gutya  ne  or  sue  ,     Guiyahi,  he  himself,  even  he,  she  alone 

•^  t'      ■   ■■  :  .•     M<»  will -take  oure-water  which  IS  in 

Cr/anu/e  hanomha  nt  t  gint   i     He-wiil  taKe  pure 
tito    sddog,  tasi,  pat  gini  i         the  well,  river,  sea,  or  in  the  ram 
Tkan     s!h  Je  i  halm  ni         for  not  avails  the  water  which  is 
i  gini  niyog pat  tinegcha}  in  a  coconut  or  fruit. 

IV.    The  Pronoun 
I    Etymology. -The  pronouns  of  the  Chamorro  language  are 
of  the  same  origin  as  those  of  the  Malayan.  Philippine,  Melanesian. 
and  Polynesian  languages : 

■  TT     .•        <•,„,«  Frav  Aniceto  Ibofiez'  Explanation  of  the  Holy  Sacra- 

1  Directions  for  bapfsm,  from  F^ay  ^mceto    b  P  ^^^  ^^^^  .^  ^^^^^ 

ments,  pp.  i6-i7-     !«  t^e  expression  tt  vale,  tx  is  tne  neg         v 
from  the  Spanish. 
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English       Chamorro 
I ;  guaho,  yd; 

thou  ;  hago,  hao  ; 

he,  she,  it ;  guiya,  gut; 
we  (incl.);  hita,  hit; 
we(excl.);  hame,  ham; 
you ;  haifiyo  ; 

they ;  siha  ; 

2.  No  Dual  Form. 


Tagalog 
akb  ; 


ikdOy  ka  ;    angkau  ; 


Malayan  Fate  1 

aku^  say  a  ;  kinUy  au  ; 


Samoan 
^oa^Uy  ^ ou 
'0  'oe  ; 
^  oia  ; 
tdtou  ; 
mdtou  ; 
^  oufou  ; 


nango,  ngo  ; 
sty  a;  ia,  dia ;       nat,  a; 

tdyo  ;  kit  a  ;  ngita  ; 

kami ;         kami ;  ngami ; 

kayo  ;  kamu  ;         kumUy  mu  ; 

si  id;  dia-orang;  nara,  ra ;    latou, 

—  Unlike  the  Tagalog  and  the  Polynesian 
languages  there  is  no  distinct  form  for  the  dual  of  pronouns. '  With 
verbs  the  dual  is  expressed,  in  certain  conjugations,  by  the  singular 
form  of  the  verb  accompanied  by  the  plural  form  of  the  pronoun ; 
for  example,  basnak  yd,  '  I  fell ' ;  basnak  hit,  '  we  two  fell ' ;  man- 
basnak  hit,  *  we  fell.' 

3.  Two  Forms  of  the  First  Person  Plural.  —Like  the  other 
languages  of  the  preceding  table  and  their  allies  the  Chamorro  has 
two  forms  for  the  plural  of  the  first  person.  The  first  includes  the 
person  addressed  and  the  second  excludes  him.  Thus  hita  {'  we,' 
inclusive)  signifies  '  you  and  T  or  '  thou  and  T ;  hame  ('  we,'  ex- 
elusive)  signifies  *  he  [or  she]  and  T  or  '  they  and  I.'  In  the  JPoly- 
nesian  form  above  given  the  essential  parts  of  the  pronouns  are  the 
first  syllables,  ta  and  ma,  the  second  syllable,  tou,  being  derived 
from  tolu,  the  numeral  'three.'  Just  as  in  the  Samoan  the  plural 
ta  is  used  sometimes  for  the  singular,  so  in  Chamorro  hita  may  be 
used  as  a  sort  of  "editorial  we,'' 

4.  Modification  of  Personal  Pronouns.  —When  the  pronoun 
IS  used  alone  or  follows  a  preposition,  or  when  for  emphasis  it  pre- 
cedes  the  predicate,  the  first  form  given  in  the  preceding  table  is 
used.  When  the  predicate  or  object  is  the  principal  idea  to  be  ex- 
pressed,  the  pronoun  follows  the  predicate  and  the  second  form  in 
the  table  is  used.  This  form  may  be  considered  an  abbreviation  of 
the  first.  For  the  second  and  third  persons  plural  there  is  but  one 
form,  whether  the  pronoun  precedes  or  follows  the  verb. 

A.    pronouns  used  emphatically  and  after  prepositions 
Who  is  coming  ?  jf^yi  mama?naila  ? 

I  am  coming.  Quaho  mamamaila. 
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Who  drank  the  toddy  ? 
Thou  drankest  the  toddy. 
He  drank  the  toddy. 
We  (you  and  I). 
Who  is  that  ? 
We  (they  and  I). 
At  our  house  {chez  nous). 
At  your  house  {chez  vous). 
At  their  house  {chez  eux). 


Hayi  gumimen  i  tiba  ? 
Hago  gumimen  i  tiba, 
Guiya  gumimen  i  tiba, 
Hita. 

Hayi  enao  ? 

Hame. 
Giya  hame. 
Giya  hamyo. 
Giya  siha. 


B.    pronouns  following  the  predicate 


Do  you  sleep  at  home  ? 

No,  I  sleep  at  the  palace. 

He  wishes  to  go. 

Give  me  (some)  water. 

Bring  us  (a)  green  coconut. 

I-give  you  (an)  orange. 

We  have  (some)  fowls  [you  and  I] . 

Who  (art)  thou  ? 

I  (am  a)  man. 

Thou  (art  a)  woman. 

He  (is  a)  child. 

We  (are)  brethren  (you  and  I). 

We  (are)  tall  (they  and  I). 

You  (are)  bad. 

They  (are)  very  good. 


Mamaigo  hao  giya  hamyo  ? 
Ahe,  mamaigo  yo  gi  palasio, 
Malago  gui  humanao. 
Nae  yo  hanom, 
Chulie  ham  manha, 
Hunae  hao  kahel, 
Mangde  manog  hit. 
Hayi  hao  ? 
Lahe  yo. 
Palaoan  hao. 
Patgon  gui. 
Manelo  hit. 
Manloka  ham. 
Manailaye  hamyo. 
Mangefmauleg  siha. 


From  the  above  examples  it  will  be  seen  that  the  second  form 
of  the  pronoun  as  given  in  the  table  is  used  if,  whether  as  subject  or 
object,  it  follows  the  predicate. 

Pronominal  Prefixes  to  Verbs,  —  Where  the  subject  is  not  em- 
phatic, and  a  transitive  verb  or  a  verb  with  a  definite  object  is  the 
principal  idea  to  be  expressed,  certain  particles  are  prefixed  to  verbs 
to  express  person.  These  cannot  be  regarded  as  independent  pro- 
nouns, but  in  a  manner  as  corresponding  with  the  endings  of  a  verb 
in  Spanish  or  Latin. 


1  Melanesia!! ;  belonging  to  the  new  Hebrides  group. 
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Did  you  see  the  owl  ?  Un////  7nemo  ? 
I-saw  the  owl,  Hu///  /  memo ;  We-saw  the  reed-warbler,   Ta/// 


We-saw   the    fan-tail,    En///  / 
chichirika ; 

Thou-sawest  the  crow,  Un///  / 
dga; 

He-saw  the  rail.  Ha///  i  koko; 


i  gdkaliso  ; 
You-saw   the  kingfisher,    In///  / 

sihig. 
They-saw  the   fruit-bat.   Ha///  / 

fanihi. 


6.  Demonstrative  Pronouns.  —  As  in  other  languages  the  de- 
monstrative  pronouns  differ  from  corresponding  adjectives  only  in 
being  used  independently  of  a  noun  : 


Kalang  modofig  yuhe  /  adnok. 

Hayi enaol  Ifayi  jenao? 
Dangkulo  ini,  dikike  enao. 


Like  (a)  ship  (is)  that-yonder 

which  is-approaching. 
Who  is  that  ? 
Big  (is)  this,  little  that. 

7.  Indefinite  and  Interrogative  Pronouns.  —  In  the  same 
way  the  indefinite  and  interrogative  pronouns  correspond  to  indefi- 
nite and  interrogative  adjectives  : 


Guaha  matoy 
Kone  hayiha  i  unsodd, 
Hutungo  hayi  si  Kiroga, 
Hayi  naanmo  ? 
Didide  sifia  hukano, 
Hayi  si  Matapang  ? 
Haf  enao  ?  Haf a  yenao  ? 
Haf  ini  ?  Haf  a  yini  ? 


Somebody  has-arrived. 
Catch  whomsoever  you  find. 
I  know  who  Quiroga  was. 
Who  (is)  thy-name  ? 
Little  can  I  eat. 
Who  was  Matapang  ? 
What  is  that? 
What  is  this  ? 


8.  Relative  Pronouns.  —  The  relative  as  used  in  the  Chamorro 
language  may  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  part  of  speech  differing  from 
the  pronoun.     Those  used  are  i,  ni  i,  and  na. 

.  A.  The  relative  i  may  be  called  a  definite  relative.  It  is  used  if 
the  antecedent  is  a  demonstrative  pronoun  or  is  limited  by  a  demon- 
strative  adjective  without  the  article  i : 

SiKirogayuheimanganagiyaLuta.  Quiroga  was   that  one  who    con- 
quered on  the  island  of  Rota. 
SiHuan  yuhe  i  pumuno  i  gaho  babue.  John  is  that  one  who  killed  my  pig. 
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B.  The  relative  ni  i  is  used  when  the  antecedent  is  limited  by  the 
definite  article  i: 


Mafanaan  Jose    Palomo   i   pale 

ni  i  fumdndgue  yd. 
Gdho  yuhe  i  nobiyo  ni  i  kumdkate. 

Nde  nu  ini  i  chelumo  ni  i  bachet} 


Is-named   Jos6  Palomo  the  priest 

who  taught  me. 
Mine  (is)  yonder  the  ox  which  is- 

bellowing. 
Give  this  to  your-brother  who  is- 

blind. 


c.  The  relative  na  is  used  with  descriptive  subordinate  clauses  and 
may  be  called  indefinite.  It  is  used  with  an  antecedent  which  is  not 
modified  by  a  demonstrative  adjective  nor  by  the  definite  article. 

Ayegue  lahe  gi  gima  na  maflgbfi-        There  is  a  man  in  the  house  who 

gone  magi  manog  siha,  has  brought  hither  fowls. 

Hulie  taotao  na  purbhd  lumdyao.         I  saw  a  person  who  did-nothing-but 

boast. 

D.  Sometimes,  as  in  English,  the  relative  is  omitted.  An  involved 
sentence  having  a  principal  and  a  subordinate  clause  is  better  ren- 
dered in  Chamorro  by  a  compound  sentence  with  coordinate  clauses 
connected  by  the  conjunction  ya  ('  and '). 

Hihina  i  hakone  nigab  na  guihan    The  fish  Manuel  caught  yesterday 
si  Manuel,  was  poisonous. 

1  In  the  above  cases  i  might  possibly  be  regarded  as  an  article  and  the  relative  (iause 
a  noun,  as  'your  brother  the  blind  one.' 

(  To  be  continued, ) 
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NOTES   ON   SOME   CHEYENNE  SONGS 

By   GEORGE  BIRD   GRINNELL 

\  All  Indians  are  musicians  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  They 
possess  a  few  noisy  musical  instruments,  such  as  drums,  rattles, 
whistles,  bullroarers,  and  the  like,  and  often  at  night  from  the  hill- 
sides  comes  the  plaintive  music  of  the  flute,  where  the  Indian  lover 
is  playing  for  the  pleasure  of  his  sweetheart,  or  in  the  hope  that  he 
may  call  her  out  from  the  lodge.  But,  after  all,  most  of  their  music 
is  vocal.  Most  of  the  instrumental  music  of  the  Cheyennes  is  in 
some  degree  ceremonial,  or  is  expressed  under  the  influence  of 
strong  emotions.  The  warrior,  going  into  battle,  whistles  shrilly  on 
an  instrument  made  from  the  wing-bone  of  the  war  eagle.  The 
doctor,  working  over  a  dying  patient,  rattles  ardently,  in  the  hope 
that  he  may  drive  away  the  evil  spirits.  The  musicians,  at  the 
dance,  pound  with  fervor  on  their  drums ;  but'while  all  of  these 
sounds  preserve  time,  they  are  not  harmonious. 

The  flute  players  no  doubt  performed  chiefly  for  their  own  satis- 
faction— for  the  enjoyment  which  they  had  in  making  music.  They 
never  played  in  the  day  time.  Some  men  wandered  about  playing 
all  night  long.  Early  in  the  evening  they  were  heard  playing  out  on 
the  hills,  at  a  distance  from  the  camp,  the  music  moving  along  from 
height  to  height  until  it  had  encircled  the  camp.  Later  in  the  night 
music  was  heard  closer,  often  immediately  outside  the  circle,  and 
moving  around  it.  Toward  morning  it  might  sound  within  the 
circle  and  in  the  middle  of  the  camp,  and  at  daylight  it  ceased. 

Some  young  men  used  flutes  or  large  whistles  made  for  them 
by  men  who  were  supposed  to  possess  peculiar  powers,  and  such 
flutes  had  the  property  of  charming  the  girl  the  man  loved,  and 
made  her  love  him.  \^ 

/The  Cheyennes  have  a  vast  number  of  songs.  Many  of  these 
ar^,  in  fact,  prayers,  but  prayers  set  to  music,  like  the  white  man^s 
hymns.     Often  these  religious  songs  are  airs  merely,  without  words, 
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THE   CHAMORRO    LANGUAGE   OF   GUAM  — II 

By   WILLIAM   EDWIN   SAFFORD 

V.       POSSESSIVES 

1.  Two  Methods  OF  Indicating  Possession.  —  In  the  Chamorro 
language  possession  may  be  indicated  in  two  ways  :  (i)  by  suffixing 
possessive  pronouns  dnclitically  to  the  noun,  as  with  nouns  express- 
ing relationship  or  the  names  of  the  parts  of  the  body  ;  (2)  by  distinct 
words  which  may  be  called  independent  possessives,  to  which  the  pos- 
sessive pronouns  are  added  in  the  same  way  as  to  nouns.  These 
are  used  with  the  names  of  inanimate  objects  and  of  animals. 

2.  Possessive  Suffixes.  —  The  use  of  possessive  suffixes  with 
nouns  expressing  relationship  has  been  shown  on  page  303.  In 
the  same  way  these  suffixes  are  combined  enclitically  with  the  names 
of  the  parts  of  the  body.     Examples  : 


i 


/ 

Singular 

I  St  person 
2d  person 
3d  person 

-ho  or  -ko, 

-mo, 

-fia, 

Plural 

my; 
thy; 
his,  her,  its. 

I  St  person 
I  St  person 
2d  person 
3d  person 

(inclusive) 
(exclusive) 

-ta, 

-mame, 
-miyo, 
-fiiha. 

our  (yours  and  mine)  ; 
our  (theirs  and  mine)  ; 
your; 
their. 

ff 

This  method  of  using  the  possessive  pronouns  shows  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  Chamorro  with  the  Malayan  and  Melanesian  lan- 
guages, as  well  as  to  the  allied  Philippine  dialects.  In  the  Malayan, 
for  instance,  we  have  hi,  mu,  fia,  corresponding  to  the  Chamorro 
ko,  mo,  fia.  In  Melanesia  the  corresponding  possessive  pronouns 
are  suffixed  only  to  nouns  of  a  certain  class.  In  the  Malay  they 
are  suffixed  to  nouns  without  any  distinction  of  class,  though  in 
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pfer^cial  pits  and  extending  to  unknown  depths  beneath  the  present 
floor  dfxjhe  mine. 

NumerottSv^xamples  of  the  implements  found  an^,,.8j^cimens  of 
the  ore  in  its  various  phases,  together  with  a  largeiiiass  of  the  com- 
pact ore,  one  surface>>Cwhich  shows  tlj^-'fnarkings  of  the  mining 
tools  of  the  aborigines,  wel^s^esep^cl^  to  the  National  Museum  by 
the  proprietor  of  the  mine,  Dj^oSA^Cox. 

I  have  now  examin^d^mines  andqtKimes  of  the  aborigines  in 
twelve  distinct  m^rials,  and  each  new  exantplftjias  added  to  my 
former  high  estimate  of  the  enterprise  and  perse verait&s^  the  na- 
tive peoples  when  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  their  normal  industries. 
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colloquial  usage  the  third  person  na  alone  is  common.  In  the 
Philippine  dialects  independent  possessives  may  be  used  with  nouns 
expressing  relationships,  as  ang  aquing  amd,  **  my  father.  *'  In  the 
Polynesian  corresponding  particles  are  suffixed  to  roots  to  form  pos- 
sessive pronouns,  but  they  are  not  suffixed  to  nouns.  In  the  Cha- 
morro  these  suffixes  must  be  used  with  nouns  expressing  relation- 
ship and  with  the  names  of  the  parts  of  the  body ;  they  may  however 
be  used  with  the  names  of  inanimate  objects,  but  they  cannot  be  used 
with  the  names  of  living  animals.  In  this  particular,  then,  the  Cha- 
morro  agrees  with  the  Melanesian  and  not  with  the  Malay,  Philip- 
pine, or  Polynesian.  In  the  language  of  the  Marshall  group  there 
are  suffixes  to  nouns  of  a  certain  class  as  in  the  Melanesian,  but  the 
resemblance  of  the  Chamorro  with  the  Micronesian  dialects  is  more 
remote  than  with  the  Melanesian.^ 

On  several  islands  of  the  Solomon  group  the  dialects  spoken 
by  the  natives  have  possessive  suffixes  almost  identical  with  those 
of  the  Chamorro.2  In  the  New  Hebrides  group  the  resemblance  ot 
the  dialects  in  this  particular  is  also  striking.  In  the  Philippines  it 
is  not  so  close.  In  the  following  table  a  comparison  is  made  be- 
tween the  Chamorro  possessive  suffixes  and  those  of  the  Ngao  and 
Bugotu  dialects  of  Ysabel  island  of  the  Solomon  group,  those  of 
Fate  and  Oba,  or  Lepers  island,  of  the  New  Hebrides  group,  and 
the  Tagalog  of  the  Philippine  group. 


• 

English 

GUAM 

SOLOMON  ISLANDS 

NEW 
HEBRIDES 

PHILIP. 
PINES 

Chamorro 

Ngao 

Bugotu 

Oba 

Fate 

TagAlog 

my 

thy 

his,  her 

our  (incl.) 

our  (excl.) 

your 

their 

ho,  ko 

mo 

na 

ta 

mame 

miyo 

niha 

ngu 

mu,  u 

na,  a 

da,  da  tati 

mamt,  mt,  gatt 

miu 

ra,  di 

ngu 

mu 

ha 

da 

mamt 

mtu 

dia 

gu 

mu,  m; 
na,  ne,  n; 
da,  de 
mat,  met 
miu 
ra,  re 

gu 
ma 
na 
gita 
gamt 
mu 
ra 

ko 

mo 

niyd 

ndtin 

ndmin 

ninyb 

nild 

In  expressing  relationship  or  possession  a  noun  with  the  posses- 
sive suffixed  is  usually  preceded  by  the  definite  article,  as  in  the  Italian 

1  Codrington,  R.  H.,  The  Melanesian  Languages^  Oxford,  1885,  p.  126. 

2  This  is  also  true  of  the  interrogatives,  as  we  shall  see  later. 
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il padre  into,  and  the  tonic  vowel  is 
294. 

tdtUy  father; 
/  tdtdho^  my  father ; 
/  tdtd'mo^  thy  father ; 
/  fd/d&Sif  his  father ; 
/  tdtdXa.^  our  father ;  ^ 
/  tdtanmkme^  our  father ;  ^ 
/  tdtanmiYO^  your  father ; 
/  tdtanfiilia.j  their  father ; 


modified  as  explained  on  page 

tonto,  knee ; 
/  temokOy  my  knee ; 
/  temdmo^  thy  knee  ; 
/  temo^B,,  his  knee  ; 
/  temotdiy  our  knee  ; 
/  temonmSiXSL^^  our  knee ; 
/  temonmiyo^  your  knee ; 
/  ^emonHiha^  their  knee. 


From  the  above  examples  it  will  be  seen  that  when  the  posses- 
sive is  added  it  forms  a  new  word  with  the  noun  and  the  accent  of 
the  primitive  word  is  shifted  so  as  to  fall  on  the  penult. 

T/ie  Suffix  ko.  —  Ko  is  used  instead  of  ko,  with  a  word  ending 
in  a  simple  short  vowel,  a  diphthong,  or  a  vowel  preceded  by  two 
consonants;  as  chotda,  'banana-plant,'  i  chetddko,  'my  banana- 
plant';  doga,  'sandal,'  i  degdko,  ' my  sandal' ;  ^- ^^/^ko,  'my 
grandfather.' 

The  Connective  n,— As  with  a  noun  followed  by  a  genitive 
(page  304)  a  word  ending  in  a  pure  vowel  (not  a  guttural)  takes  n 
after  it  before  the  plural  suffixes  mame,  miyo,  niha.  This  may  be 
considered  akin  to  the  preposition  "of"  ;  and  i  tdtanmame  may  be 
thought  of  as  'the  father-of-ours.' 

3.  Independent  Possessives.  —  These  are  words  formed  of  a 
root  to  which  the  possessive  suffixes  are  added.  They  may  be 
used  as  adjectives  with  nouns ;  or  they  may  be  used  as  pronouns 
independently. 


iyoko  na  guma,  my  house  ; 
iyomo  na  sese,  thy  knife  ; 
giho  na  manog,  my  fowl ; 
g&flia  na  '  badue,  his  pig  ; 


iyoko  pat  iyomo,  mine  or  thine  ; 
iyofia  yan  iyota,  his  and  ours  ; 
gaho  /  manog,  mine  (is)  the  fowl ; 
gSta  /  karabao,  ours  (is)  the  carabao. 


1  First  person  inclusive,  signifying  *  your  father  and  mine,'   as  when  brothers  are 
speaking  together. 

''First  person  exclusive,  signifying  <our  father,  not  yours,'  as  in  speaking  to  any  one 
other  than  a  brother  or  sister.  ■-  o  / 

»  The  connective  particle  na  is  used  to  join  a  noun  and  its  adjective  ;  it  is  not  trans- 
latable. 
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Possessive  used  with  Inanimate  Objects.— With  inanimate  objects 
the  possessive  root  iyo  is  used  combined  with  the  regular  possessive 
suffixes.  This  root  may  be  considered  as  a  noun  signifying  'belong- 
ing/  since  it  occurs  in  Chamorro  independently  of  the  possessive 
pronouns,  in  such  words  as  iyoxi'langit,  'belonging  of  heaven/ 
celestial,  or  heavenly;  iyon-tasi,  'belonging  of  the  sea,'  marine; 
ijon-tano, '  belonging  of  the  earth,'  terrestrial ;  iyon-guma,  'belong^ 
ing  of  the  house,'  domestic. 

Possessive  used  with  Living  Animals,— To  express  the  owner- 
ship of  animals  the  root  ga  is  used,  combined  with  the  regular  pos- 
sessive  suffixes.  This  particle  may  possibly  be  derived  from  gaga, 
the  Chamorro  word  for  '  animal.'     Examples  : 


ist  person, 
2d  person, 
3d  person, 


Singular 

WITH   INANIMATE  WITH 

OBJECTS  ANIMALS 

iyoko,  gaho, 

iyomo,  gSmo, 

iyofia,  gSfia, 


ist  person  (incl.),  iyota, 
ist  person  (excl.),  iyonmame, 
2d  person,  iyonmiyo, 

3d  person,  iyonfiiha, 


Plural 

gata, 
gamame, 
gamiyo, 
gafiiha, 


my  or  mine ; 
thy  or  thine ; 
his,  her  or  hers. 


our  (yours  and  mine); 
our  (ours  not  yours); 
your  or  yours ; 
their  or  theirs. 


Possessives  as  Adjectives,  - 
sives  used  as  adjectives  : 

iyoko  na  guma,  my  house ; 
iyoma  na  sese,  thy  knife ; 
iyofia  na  tuhong,  his  hat ; 
iyota  na  tupd,  our  well ; 
iyonmame  na  lebblo,  our  book ; 
iyonmiyo  na  lamasa,  our  table ; 
iyonfiiha  na  ^aot,  their  staircase ; 


Following  are  examples  of  posses- 

i  gaho  na  galago,  my  dog ; 
i  gamo  na  manog,  thy  fowl ; 
i  gafia  na  babue,  his  pig ; 
i  gata  na  karabao,  our  buffalo ; 
i  gamame  na  nobiyo,  our  ox ; 


i  gamiyro  na  chiba,  your  goat ; 
i  gafiija  na  nganga,  their  duck. 

The  possessives  do  not  vary  with  gender  or  number  of  the 
nouns  they  modify.  Where  the  plural  is  formed  regulariy  by  the 
use  of  the  word  siha,  this  may  precede  or  follow  the  noun ;  as  '  his 
houses,'  iyofia  na  guma  siha,  or  iyofia  siha  na  guma. 
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Inanimate  objects  may  take  the  possessive  suffixes  to  express 
possession,  as  i gitnaho^  'my  house,'  etc.;  but  with  the  names  of 
animals  the  suffixes  cannot  be  used. 

Possessives  as  Pronouns.  —  The  following  are  examples  of  pos- 
sessives  as  pronouns  : 

Ipko  igima,  mine  (is)  ^  the  house ;  the  house  is  my  belonging ; 
lyomo  i  sese,   thine  (is)  the  knife ;    the  knife  is  thy  belonging ; 
lyona  i  tihong,  his  (is)  the  hat ;  the  hat  is  his  belonging ; 
lyota  i  tipo,  ours  (is)  the  well ;  the  well  is  yours  and  mine ; 
lyonmame  i  lebblo,  ours  (is)  the  book  ;  the  book  is  ours  not  yours ; 
lyonmiyo  i  lamasa,  yours  (is)  the  table  ;  the  table  is  your  belonging ; 
lyonniha  i guaot,  theirs  (is)  the  staircase;  the  staircase  is  theirs. 

In  the  same  way  we  have  gdmo  i  babue,  '  thine  the  pig,'  '  the 
pig  is  thy  animal '  \  gdna  i  manog  siha,  '  the  chickens  are  his ' ; 
gdmiyo  i  nobiyo,  '  the  ox  is  yours '  ;  gdniha  i  chiba  siha,  '  the  goats 
are  theirs.' 

4.  Possessive  Suffixes  with  Adverbs.  —  In  expressing  rela- 
tive position  or  direction  from  a  person  or  object  the  Chamorros 
make  use  of  an  adverb  or  adverbial  noun  followed  by  a  possessive 
suffix.  This  corresponds  to  the  use  in  English  of  such  expressions 
as  'on  my  right,'  'on  thy  left,'  'to  my  eastward,'  'in  our  rear,'  'on 
its  outside,'  etc.     Examples  : 


lago^  north; 
hayay  south; 
katan^  east ; 
luchaUy  west ; 
hulo,  above,  up ; 
J>apa,  below,  down; 
mona,  front,  first; 
tate,  behind  ; 
entalo,  between ; 
Jiuny  near; 
halom,  in,  inside ; 
huyong,  out,  outside  ; 


/  /df^^ho,  my  northward,  on  my  north ; 

/  hdyamxi,  thy  southward,  south  of  thee  ; 

/  kdtanfiSi,  his  eastward,  east  of  him ; 

/  lichantei,  our  westward,  west  of  us ; 

/  htlonmam^y  above  us  (not  above  you); 

ipdpamiyo,  below  us,  underneath  us; 

/  menanfUhdi,  in  front  of  them  ; 

/  /^V^^fiiha,  behind  them,  in  their  rear ; 

/  entalomha.,  between  them,  in  their  midst ; 

ijiunho,  near  me,  by  my  side ; 

/  hdlommhdi,  inside  of  them  ; 

/  hiyongMho,,  outside  of  them,  their  outside  ; 


1  In  the  Charaorro  language  there  is  no  copulative  verb.  '  To  be '  is  expressed  only 
when  It  corresponds  to  the  Spanish  estar  or  the  Italian  stare  when  used  to  express  posi- 
tion,    lyoko  may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  verb  *  to  be  mine.* 


( 
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agapUy  right  hand, 
akagucy  left  hand, 


/  dgapaHsiy  on  the  right  of  him ; 
/  dcagueM,  his  left,  left  of  him. 


5.  Possessive  Suffixes  with  Verbs.— There  are  certain 
verbs  which  take  the  form  of  nouns  with  possessive  suffixes  to  in- 
dicate person  and  number.  These  verbs  may  have  the  possessive 
form  only  in  certain  tenses  of  the  indicative  mood ;  or  they  may 
have  this  form  ordinarily  in  interrogative  expressions  after  the  pro- 
noun  hafa  ('  what ')  : 

ilegko,  I  said  ( '  my  saying ') ;  ilelegko,  I  say  ( '  my  saying,' 
present  tense) ;  gaoko,  I  prefer  (  '  my  preference '  )  ;  hinasoko,  I 
think  ('  my  thinking ') ;  pineloko,  I  believed  ('  my  thinking '  (  was  )  ) ; 
hafa  malagomo,  what  do  you  wish  ?  ('  what  your  wishing '  ?)  ;  hafa 
ilegna,  what  did  he  say?  ('what  his  saying'?);  hafa  ilelegfia, 
what  is  he  saying  ?  ( '  what  his  saying  '  ?  ). 

In  answering  such  questions  the  same  form  may  be  used,  but 
the  ordinary  declarative  form  of  expression  is  frequently  used.  In 
the  verbs  given  in  the  above  examples,  with  the  exception  of  ma- 
lago,  the  ordinary  form  used  in  conversation  is  the  possessive. 
Following  is  the  conjugation  of  the  verb  alog,  'say.'  In  the  Cha- 
morro  the  primitive  word  is  shown  in  the  direct  imperative,  the 
other  parts  being  derived  from  it,  as  will  be  shown  later  in  treating 
of  the  verb. 

Alog  I    Say  ! 

PRESENT 


PAST 

Ilegko^  I  said, 
IlegmOj  thou  saidst, 
Ileg&Bi^  he  said, 
//<^,  we  said  (incl.), 
IlegmBxat^  we  said  (excl.), 
I/egmiyOf  you  said, 
//f^iha,  they  said. 


IM^gkOj  I  say,  I  am  saying, 
lU/egmOj  thou  sayest, 
IMeg&Si^  he  says,  he  is  saying, 
I/e/egteif  we  say,  we  are  saying, 
I/egmkmamef  we  say,  we  are  saying, 
IlegmimiYO^  you  say,  you  are  saying, 
//^^Ifiiha,  they  say,  they  are  saying. 


VI.   Adjectives 

I.    QUALIFYING    ADJECTIVES 

I.  Simple  Adjectives.  —  Although  many  adjectives  in  the 
Chamorro  language  are  in  reality  other  parts  of  speech  used  to 
qualify  nouns  either  in  their  primitive  form  or  with  the  addition  of 

AM.  AhTTH.,  N.  S.,  5 — 33, 
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prefixes,  suflfixes,  or  infixes,  there  are  some  words  which  may  be 
considered  in  their  primitive  form  to  be  true  adjectives  : 


dangkulOy  big ; 
dikikiy  little ; 
lokd^  high ; 
yomog,  fat ; 
gasgas,  clean ; 


feda,  wide ; 
paopaoy  fragrant ; 
agaga,  red ; 
dpaka,  white ; 
atulong,  black ; 


hotnhom,  dark ; 
chdgOy  distant ; 
tunas y  straight ; 
homlOy  healthy. 


2.  Adjectival  Prefixes.  —  Following  is  a  list  of  the  principal 
prefixes  used  in  the  Chamorro  to  form  adjectives. 

The  Syllable  ma,  —  Many  adjectives  expressing  the  quality, 
nature,  or  condition  of  an  object  begin  with  the  syllable  ma  : 


mahStog,  hard,  solid; 
mafiafiay  soft ; 
mahanas,  softened ; 
mahlos,  smooth; 
mapoty  difficult ; 
makaty  heavy; 
masogsog,  lean ; 
manana,  light  (not  dark); 

The  Prefix  ma  used  with  Verbs,  —  As  a  prefix  to  verbs  ma  forms 
a  participle,  and  is  used  to  indicate  the  passive  voice  or  condition  : 


manfige,  savory; 
maasen,  salty ; 
maasne,  salted ; 
maipey  hot ; 
manefigkengy  cold ; 
mauleg^  good ; 
^<^gofy  glad ; 


maase,  kind ; 
mamdhlaoy  ashamed; 
fnangoriy  quiet ; 
malangOy  sick; 
mamesy  sweet ; 
maagsoniy  sour ; 
malaety  bitter. 


Verb 
poka,  break; 
titegy  tear; 
gufliiy  love  ; 
saulagy  whip ; 
palacy  anoint ; 
tunOy  burn ; 
hafoty  bury ; 


Participle 
xx\Sipokay  broken  ;  to  be  broken  ; 
mSititegy  torn  ;  to  be  torn  : 
mSigufliiy  loved ;  to  be  loved ; 
msisau/agy  whipped ;  to  be  whipped  ; 
mspalaey  anointed ;  to  be  anointed ; 
malunoy  burnt ;  to  be  burnt ; 
msJiqfoty  buried  ;  to  be  buried. 


These  participles  may  be  used  as  adjectives  to  qualify  nouns ; 
as  maguflii  na  gachoflgy  *  loved  companion  *  or  *  dear  companion.' 
The  prefix  ma  is  used  in  several  Melanesian  languages  in  the  same 
way ;  and  in  Samoan  it  has  the  force  of  making  certain  active  verbs 
neuter  or  passive.^ 

1  Codrington,  op.  cit.,  pp.  169,  188,  273,  274.      Pratt,  George,  A  Grammar  and 
Dictionary  of  the  Samoan  Language  ;  London  Missionary  Society,  1893,  p.  193. 
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mamesy  sweet; 
tubuy  toddy; 
salapCy  money ; 
machochoy  labor; 


The  Prefix  ka. — This  prefix  is  used  with  certain  nouns  and 
takes  the  principal  accent  or  stress  of  the  word.  It  has  the  effect 
of  modifying  the  succeeding  vowels  as  in  the  case  of  the  article  i. 
It  signifies  '  covered  with  *  or  '  spotted  with  ' : 

fachcy  mud ;  \s^fdchey  covered  with  mud ;  muddy ; 

hagdy  blood ;  \skhdgdy  stained  with  blood ;  bloody. 

The  Prefix  ga.  — This  prefix  is  used  before  nouns  and  infinitives 
and  expresses  taste,  habit,  or  inclination  : 

g^mdmesy  fond  of  sweets ; 
g&//^tf,  fond  of  toddy ; 
giisalapey  fond  of  money ; 
giimachochoy  industrious. 

These  adjectives  may  be  used  as  nouns,  as  may  be  seen  on  page 
306.  In  such  cases  gdsalape  i  taotao  may  be  translated  *  fond  of 
money  is  the  man,'  or  '  the  man  is  a  miser.' 

The  Prefix  guse.  — This  prefix  is  used  with  certain  neuter  or  in- 
transitive verbs  to  form  adjectives  denoting  propensity  or  tendency  : 

basnaky  fall ;  gns^basnak,  prone  to  fall ; 

mahngangy  to  be  frightened ;       gVishmahngangy  easily  frightened,  timid ; 

guafiy  fire;  gns^guafi,  easily  fired,  irascible. 

The  Prefix  ha.  —  This  prefix  has  very  much  the  same  force  as 
the  preceding : 

lalaloy  to  become  angry ;  hklalaloy  easily  angered,  irritable ; 

buboy  to  be  vexed  ;  hkbuboy  easily  vexed ; 

sulofiy  to  slide,  to  slip  ;  Yiksulotiy  prone  to  slide. 

in  .  .  .  an.  —  A  noun  with  the  syllable  in  prefixed  and  either 
followed  by  an  {ox  yari)  or  without  a  suffix  forms  an  adjective  signi- 
fying 'infested  with,'  *  attacked  by,'  *  overrun  with.'  If  the  noun 
begins  with  a  consonant  the  added  syllable  is  inserted  after  the  ini- 
tial consonant : 


otdoty  ant ; 

uloy  worm,  maggot; 
sasatUy  wasp ; 
benadoy  deer ; 


inetdot  or  inetdotdLn^  infested  or  attacked 

by  ants ; 
ineluan^  infested  by  worms,  maggoty  ; 
sinasata,  infested  by  wasps ; 
binenadoy  overrun  with  deer. 
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The  Prefix  mi.  —  This  prefix  signifies  '  abounding  in  *  : 


salapCy  money; 
unaiy  sand ; 
hutOy  louse ; 
gdgdy  animal ; 
tiningo,  knowledge ; 
acho,  stone ; 
Htukuy  thorn  ; 
guinaha,  property  ; 
sistfiay  power ; 


misalapey  abounding  in  money,  rich ; 
miunai,  sandy ; 
TXiihito,  lousy; 

migdgdy  having  many  animals ; 
mitiningOy  well  informed,  learned ; 
miachoy  full  of  stones,  stony ; 
mititukay  thorny ; 
migutnahay  wealthy; 


misisiHa,  powerful. 

The  Prefix  e.  —  This  prefix  is  used  with  certain  substantives  as 
the  reverse  of  miy  signifying  'to  be  lacking  in,'  'to  be  possessed  of 
little ' : 

hhinaso  si  Huatiy  John  is  lacking  in  intelligence  ;  John  has  little  brain. 
hfino  si  tatatnoy  Thy  father  is  (a  man)  of  few  words. 

The  Prefix  na.  —  With  certain  adjectives  or  neuter  verbs  this 
forms  an  adjective  expressing  the  effect  of  some  act  or  thing. 
The  derived  word  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  verb : 

gasgasy  clean  ;  nkgasgasy  cleansing ;  to  make  clean ; 

nkma/iOy  thirsty-causing ;   to  make  thirsty  ; 
nkyayasy  tiresome  ;  to  make  tired  ; 
nktenhosy  exasperating ;   to  make  angry ; 
nkmaanaoy  terrifying ;  to  make  afraid. 

This   prefix  used  vi^ith  a  verb  signifies 


mdhoy  thirsty ; 
yayasy  tired  ; 
tenhosy  angry ; 
maanaoy  afraid; 

The  Prefix  mama. 


'  capable  of  being  .  .  . '  and  may  be  rendered  into  English  by  an 
adjective  ending  in  -ble. 

kanoy  eat ;  VdiimSikanOy  edible ;  capable  of  being  eaten. 

gimetiy  drink  ;     mkm^^imeny  drinkable  ;  capable  of  being  drunk. 
taitaiy  read ;       mzxsxsJaitaiy  legible ;  capable  of  being  read. 

The  idea  expressed  by  this  prefix  may  be  indicated  by  the  suflfix 
on  ox  yofiy  as  we  shall  later  see. 

The  Prefixes  gof,  chat.  —  These  two  prefixes  are  used  with 
many  words  as  contrasts  to  each  other.  Gofy  gefy  or  ges  expresses 
a  good  quality;  chat  expresses  a  bad  quality.  As  prefixes  to 
adjectives  gof  is  also  frequently  used  to  indicate  the  superlative 
absolute  and  chat  to  indicate  the  imperfection  of  a  quality : 
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Z\iktpag0y  ugly ; 
chat/a«<?,  sterile  (land); 
KAik\matay  near-sighted. 


g^ipagOy  pretty  ; 
gUtanOy  fertile ; 
gefmatUy  sharp-eyed ; 

The  Prefix  tag.  —  This  prefix  sometimes  denotes  habit  or  dis- 
position, and  is  often  used  with  adverbs  of  place  or  position,  to  form 
adjectives  : 

taghi/a,  high,  lofty,  pretty  high ; 
tSigpapay  low,  base ; 
tag/agOy  in  the  north,  well  to  the  north ; 
tSigkatan,  in  the  east,  oriental ; 
tsigdaan,  accustomed  to  rise  late. 


hu/Oy  above,  up ; 
papay  below,  down ; 
lagOy  north ; 
katarty  east; 
baatiy  to  rise  late ; 


Degrees  of  Quality 

Superlative  Prefixes  sen,  sesen.  —  These  prefixes  when  used 
with  a  noun  signify  '  real,'  '  true,'  or  *  genuine  ' ;  as  sen  lahe,  *  a  real 
man.'  When  prefixed  to  adjectives  they  have  the  significance  of 
*  very,'  '  exceedingly.'  — 

Stntailayey  very  bad ; 
StndangkulOy  very  big,  very  great ; 
Stnabalcy  very  bad  ; 
StnbabUy  very  bad,  quite  worthless ; 
Stndikikey  very  small,  tiny  ; 
StStnkokanaOy  very  cowardly. 


tailayey  bad; 
dangkulOy  big,  great ; 
abate y  bad,  wicked ; 
babay  bad,  worthless ; 
dikikiy  small,  little ; 
kbkanaOy  cowardly; 


The  Prefixes  gof,  gef ,  ges.  —  These  prefixes  also  express  the 
superlative,  but  usually  in  a  good  sense  : 

gasgaSy  clean ;  giAgasgaSy  very  clean  ; 

maulegy  good  ;  ghimaulegy  very  good,  excellent ; 

gatboy  beautiful ;  gkigatbOy  very  beautiful ; 

dpaka,  white  ;  ghsapakay  very  white,  pure  white  ; 

yayesy  tired ;  gisyayesy  very  tired,  well  tired. 

The  Prefix  pinat.  —  This   prefix  denotes  the  possession  of  a 
quality  in  too  great  a  degree  : 

mamesy  sweet ;  ^iudAmameSy  too  sweet,  over-sweet ; 

mantikay  lard  ;  ^iVLZXmantikay  too  greasy ; 

maaseUy  salty ;  \iiVL'dXmaaseny  over-salty  ; 

malaety  bitter;  pinat^^/^^/,  too  bitter. 
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Modifying  Prefix  la.  —  This  prefix  signifies  the  possession  of  a 
quality  in  a  modified  degree.  It  may  be  translated  *  rather/  '  some- 
what/ or  by  the  English  suffix  -ish : 


dpaka,  white  ; 
dihoy  old ; 
chatpago,  ugly; 


Xkdpakay  somewhat  white,  whitish ; 
Ikbiho,  rather  old,  oldish  ; 
IkchatpagOy  rather  ugly. 


Prefix  of  Equality  cM  or  acM.  —  These  prefixes  used  with  an 
adjective  or  noun  express  comparative  equality  or  likeness  : 

ChknialaHgo  hao  yan  i  chelumo,         Equally  sick  (art)  thou  with  thy 

brother ; 
kt^iidpaka  si  Huan  yan  Hosk,  Equally  white  (is)  John  with  Joseph ; 

Achkcarpintero  si  Pedro  yan  tata,     Equally  carpenter  (is)  Peter  with 

father. 

Depreciatory  Prefix  chat.  —  This  prefix  used  with  an  adjective 
has  the  effect  of  detracting  from  the  quality  expressed  by  it : 


maipey  hot ; 
liiony  visible ; 
dpaka,  white ; 
malatey  educated; 
masaulagy  whipped ; 


cliktmaipey  not  very  hot,  warm ; 
chkt/iion,  poorly  visible ; 
chktdpaka,  imperfectly  white ; 
chatma/ate,  poorly  educated ; 
chktmausa/ag,  not  whipped  enough. 


Negative  Prefixes 
The  Prefix  ti.  — This  prefix  used  with  an  adjective  has  the  force 
of  denying  or  reversing   the  quality  expressed  by  the  primitive 
word,  like  the  English  prefixes  un-,  in-,  im-,  in  *  unVmA,'  '  imittn- 
tive,*  * ^;«prudent.'     When  alone  it  signifies  'not.' 


mauleg,  kind ; 
gasgas,  clean,  pure  ; 
/iion,  perceptible  ; 
siHa,  possible  ; 
mthnaloniy  prudent ; 
tomtom^  careful,  cautious; 
magahety  true ; 
matungo,  certain,  known ; 
mamatae,  mortal ; 


lA,mauleg,  unkind ; 
tigasgasy  unclean,  impure ; 
ti/iionj  imperceptible ; 
tisina,  impossible ; 
timi/ina/omy  imprudent; 
titomtom,  careless ; 
timagahet,  untrue ; 
^matungo,  uncertain,  unknown ; 
^mamatae,  immortal. 
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The  Prefix  tai.  —  This  prefix  is  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  is 
used  with  nouns  to  form  adjectives.  It  signifies  when  alone  'there 
is  not,'  or  'there  is  no.'^ 


chiiy  limit; 

hinekog,  end; 

guailayey  worth; 

isaOy  sin  ; 

tiningOj  understanding; 

paOy  flavor,  odor; 

sinahguan^   containing ; 


taichiiy  infinite,  without  end ; 
tdAhinekogy  endless,  eternal ; 
XBlguailaye,  worthless ; 
teAisaOy  sinless,  innocent ; 
taitiningOy  senseless,  without  sense  ; 
tsdpao,  insipid,  without  taste ; 
taisinahguan,  empty,  not  containing. 


3.  Adjectival  Suffixes  on  AND  yon.  —  Adjectives  expressing 
possibility  are  formed  by  adding  to  certain  verbs  on,  if  the  word 
ends  in  a  consonant  or  guttural  vowel,  and  yon  if  it  ends  in  a  pure 
vowel : 


fatinas,  do,  make ; 
ddid,  whip ; 
taaga,  desire; 
hale,  root; 
hago,  get ; 
gufliiy  love ; 
asii,  forgive ; 
agOy  change,  alter ; 
punoy  quench; 


fatinasOUy  feasible ; 

bdbdOXiy  deserving  a  whipping ; 

tangayOTiy  desirable; 

halioHy  capable  of  being  uprooted ; 

haguOHy  attainable ; 

gufiiion,  amiable ; 

asiiyOTLy  pardonable ; 

agujoVLy  changeable ; 

punuOHy  extinguishable. 

4.  Conjunctive  Particle  or  Ligature  na.  —  Attributive  ad- 
jectives are  connected  with  the  nouns  they  modify  by  means  of  the 
particle  na.     This  particle  is  not  translatable  into  English. 

mauleg  na  taotaoy  good  man  ; 
lake  nSipatgony  male  child  ; 
patgon  na  chibay  young  goat ; 
gefmauleg  nSi  palaoan,  excellent  woman  ; 
sendikiki  na  gdgay  very  small  animal ; 
/  tailaye  na  chalauy  the  bad  road  ; 
gesdpaka  na  manogy  pure  white  chicken  ; 
chaiapaka  na  puloy  not  quite  white  feather. 

Omission  of  the  Particle  na.  —  If   the   adjective   expresses  a 

iThe  reverse  of  the  prefix  tai  is  gai^   signifying  *  there  is';  2^,  gaichiiy  <  finite,* 
'there  is  an  end,'  *  having  an  end.' 
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necessary  or  inherent  attribute  it  is  not  essential  to  use  the  con- 
necting particle : 

/  Santos  kiluos,  the  holy  cross ;     /  atulong  aga,  the  black  crow. 

When  an  adjective  follows  its  noun  the  particle  is  omitted  and 
the  noun,  if  it  ends  in  a  pure  vowel,  takes  the  termination  n,  as 
though  followed  by  a  genitive  or  possessive  ;  as,   . 

i  galagon  dpakd^  the  white  dog ; 
ipaluman  halom-ianOy  the  wild  pigeon ; 
I  chetdau  lago,  the  foreign  banana. 

5.  'predicate  Adjectives.  — When  the  adjective  is  used  as  the 
predicate  this  particle  is  not  used.  There  is  no  copulative  verb  in 
the  Chamorro  language,  and  the  predicate  adjective  may  be  con- 
sidered  to  have  a  verbal  nature ;  thus  mauleg,  '  good,'  may  be 
translated  '  to  be  good ' ;  even  nouns  used  as  predicates  may  be 
considered  as  verbs,  as  both  nouns  and  adjectives  used  in  this  way 
have  tense ;  thus,  in  tata  si  Huan,  '  John  is  a  father,'  tata  may  be 
translated  '  to  be  a  father/ 

Mauleg  i  lake,  Good-is  the  man.     (The  man  is-good.) 

Gefmauleg  i palaoan,  Very-good-is  the  woman. 

Magahet  i  sinangan,  True-is  the  story.     (The  story  is-true.) 

Misisina  i  magalahe,  The  chief  (or  governor)  is-powerful. 

Chago  i  chalatiy  Long-is  the  road. 

Kddada  i  inepe,  Short-is  the  reply. 

Kdfache  i  Hhong,  Blood-stained-is  the  hat. 

In  the  above  examples  it  will  be  seen  that  the  predicate  adjec- 
tive precedes  the  subject.     This  is  usually  the  case. 

6.  Adjectives  with  Definite  Article  or  Possessive. — In 
such  expressions  as  '  the  sick  child  *  or  '  your  little  brother '  it  is 
usual  in  Chamorro  to  render  'the  child  who  is  sick,'  'your  brother 
who  is  little,'  as  though  to  distinguish  them  from  others : 

/  patgon  ni  i  malafigo,  the  child  who  is  sick. 

i  chelumo  ni  i  dikikiy  the  brother-yours  who  is  little. 

If  the  phrase  is  descriptive  and  not  restrictive  the  relative  na  is 
used  followed  by  the  adjective.  This  is  distinct  from  the  na  used 
as  an  adjectival  conjunctive  particle  : 
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Guaha  niyog  gi  gitna  na    There  is  a  coconut  in  the  house 

sendangkulo.  which  is  very  large. 

Hulti  tuhong  na  kdfache,     I  saw  a  hat  which  was  covered 

with  blood. 

7.  Comparison  of  Adjectives. — The  absolute  superlative  is 
expressed  by  the  prefixes  gof,  gef,  ges,  sen,  sesen,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen.  Equality  is  expressed  by  the  prefixes  chd  or  achd  ; 
and  the  possession  in  a  lower  degree  of  a  quality  expressed  by  art 
adjective  is  indicated  by  the  modifying  prefix  la  and  the  depred- 
atory prefix  chat     Thus  we  have  : 

Binapakd,  perfectly  white,  truly  white,  really  white ; 
gUapakdy  pure  white,  finely  white,  beautifully  white  ; 
chkapakd  yan,  equally  white  with,  as  white  as ; 
Ikapakd,  somewhat  white,  inclined  to  be  white ; 
chktapakd,  poorly  white,  badly  white,  not  quite  white. 

Comparative  Degree,  —  It  is  probable  that  in  the  original  lan- 
guage there  was  no  comparison  of  qualities  after  the  fashion  of 
Aryan  languages.  In  many  other  Pacific  languages  an  expression 
like  '  you  are  stronger  than  I '  is  rendered  '  strong  you,  weak  I.' 
This  is  not  understood  as  meaning  that  I  am  really  weak,  but  that 
I  am  weak  as  compared  with  you. 

The  Spaniards  have  introduced  mas  ('  more ')  and  menos  (*  less '), 
but  the  use  of  these  words  cannot  be  considered  as  in  keeping  with 
the  genius  of  the  Chamorro  language. 

Comparison  may  be  made  by  using  the  possessive  suflfix  na  to 
the  adjective  followed  by  ke.  It  is  possible  that  this  word  is 
adopted  from  the  Spanish  que  ('  than ') ;  but  this  is  not  certain,  as 
we  have  in  the  language  of  Sesake,  on  the  island  of  Three  Hills,  in 
the  Shepherd  group  of  the  New  Hebrides,  the  word  ki,  which  is 
translated  '  from ' ;  as,  '  he  is  blacker  than  I,'  is  rendered  *  he  is 

black  from  me.' 

etogofiei  ke  guaho,  shorter  than  I ; 

apakaHa  ke  hago,  whiter  than  thou. 

Comparison  of  Inferiority.  —  To  avoid  the  use  of  the  Spanish 
menos  the  negative  particle  ti  may  be  used  with  the  comparative  of 
equality.  Thus,  instead  of  saying  '  he  is  less  tall  than  I,'  the  ex- 
oression  can  be  changed  to  '  he  is  not  so  tall  as  I,*  or  '  he  is  not 
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equally  tall  with  me/     By  changing  the  adjective  the  ordinary  com- 
parative form  could  be  used ;  as,  '  he  is  shorter  than  L' 

misakan,  full  of  years,  old,  ancient ; 
chkmisakany  equally  full  of  years,  as  old  as ; 
ti  cYikmisakan,  not  as  old  as. 

'  Noah  was  less  old  than  Methuselah '  may  be  rendered  Tichd- 
misakan  si  Noe  yan  Matusalen  ;  or  Patgonfia  si  Noe  ke  si  Matusalen, 
'  Noah  was  younger  than  Methuselah,'  an  improper  expression,  but 
a  common  form  in  the  Chamorro. 

8.  Reduplication  of  Syllables.  —  As  in  many  other  lan- 
guages of  the  Pacific  islands,  the  quality  expressed  by  an  adjective 
is  intensified  by  the  reduplication  of  the  syllable  following  the  tonic 
or  accented  syllable  of  the  word,  or  the  interpolation  of  a  similar 
syllable.  This  syllable  must  always  be  short  and  it  shortens  the 
following  syllables  which  are  not  guttural : 


Positive 
ddngkulo,  big; 
lokdy  high; 
gdsgas,  clean ; 
bdobao,  tender; 
dikike,  little ; 


Augmentative 
ddnglsMkulo,  overgrown,  enormous; 
loksJsa,  towering,  very  high  ; 
gdsgagasy  scrupulously  clean ; 
bdo\>2ibaOy  quite  tender,  very  tender ; 
dUnkikiy  tiny,  very  small. 


9.  Formation  of  the  Plural.  —  When  an  adjective  qualifies 
a  noun  in  the  plural  it  takes  the  prefix  man : 


Singular 
mauleg  na  chela ,  good  brother ; 
tailaye  na  lake,  bad  man ; 
dangkulo  na  sese,  big  knife ; 
yomog  na  babue^  fat  hog  ; 
tunas  na  chalan,  straight  road ; 


Plural 
manmau/eg  na  manelo,  good  brothers ; 
mdinailaye  na  lalahcy  bad  men  ; 
mandangkulo  na  sese  siha,  big  knives ; 
mejiyomog  na  babue^  fat  hogs ; 
mSiXkunas  na  chalan,  ^ 


With  adjectives  as  with  nouns  the  prefix  man  has  the  effect  of 
changing  certain  initial  letters,  as  indicated  on  page  303.  When 
the  idea  of  plurality  is  indicated  by  the  plural  form  of  the  adjective 
it  is  unnecessary  to  add  the  regular  plural  sign  siha  to  the  noun. 
Nouns  which  form  the  plural  irregularly,  however,  retain  their  plural 
form  whether  modified  by  a  plural  adjective  or  not. 
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Adjectives  with  Dual  Nouns,  — With  nouns  in  the  dual  number 
the  adjective  does  not  assume  the  plural  form  : 

Mauleg  na  cheloy  good  brother ;  Mauleg  i  chelo,  good  (is)  the  brother. 
Mauleg  i chumeloy  good  (are)  the  two  brothers  (of  each  other). 
VLaJimauleg  i  maneloy  good  (are)  the  brethren. 

.     Plural  of  Derived  Adjectives  —  Derived   adjectives   form  their 
plural  by  prefixing  maUy  in  the  same  way  as  primitive  adjectives  : 

mauleg  na  lahey  good  man ; 

mscBLfnauleg  na  lalahe,  good  men  ; 

Stnmauleg  na  lahey  very  good  man  ; 

mansenmauleg  na  lalahe,  very  good  men ; 

gtf mauleg  na  palaoany  excellent  woman ; 

mangefmauleg  nafamalaoany  excellent  women  ; 

^kXapakd  na  manogy  not  quite  white  chicken  ; 

rm&atapakd  na  manogy  not  quite  white  chickens ; 

mzxngtimuulegifamaguony  the  children  are  very  good; 

mansentailaye  i  mafleumoy  your  brothers  are  very  bad ; 

ma&atapaha  i pilon  ganso,  the  goose-feathers  are  not  quite  white. 

10.  Derivation  of  Nouns  from  Adjectives.  —  Denominants 
are  formed  from  adjectives  by  inserting  the  particle  in  before  the 
radical  vowel  of  the  adjective,  as  shown  on  page  305.  In  forming 
them  from  derived  adjectives  the  same  rule  holds  good  in  most 
cases  as  with  primitive  words : 


Derived  Adjective 
chSitpachody  foul-mouthed ; 
chditapakdy  whitish; 
TTLdigofy  contented; 
mSLasnCy  salty ; 
malaety  bitter; 
teigahloy  prominent; 
gefpagOy  beautiful ; 
g€f tanoy  fertile ; 
giftaoy  generous ; 


Derived  Noun 
chinaXpachody  blasphemy; 
cluinditapakdy  whitishness ; 
minago/y  contentment ; 
minsiasney  saltiness ; 
minsilaety  bitterness; 
tinagahloy  prominence; 
ginefpagOy  beauty; 
gineftanoy  fertility; 
gintftaoy  generosity. 


With  Negative  Particle  ti.  —  Adjectives  combined  with  //,  as 
timaulegy  '  unkind,^  do  not  follow  the  above  rule.  The  particle  is 
inserted  in  the  primitive  word  ;  as,  ti-minaulegy  '  unkindness.' 
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DEMONSTRATIVE   ADJECTIVES 

Most  of  the  demonstrative  adjectives  in  Chamorro  are  identical 
with  corresponding  demonstrative  pronouns  or  resemble  them  very 
nearly.  They  differ  in  being  used  to  limit  nouns,  while  the  demon- 
strative pronouns  are  used  alone. 

I.  This.  —  The  demonstrative  adjective  'this 'is  rendered  into 
Chamorro  ayen  if  placed  before  the  predicate,  and  yini  or  ini  if 
placed  ^  after  the  predicate  of  a  sentence : 

Ayen  napatgon  tumataflgis  gi paeHge,  This  child  cried  last  night ; 
Hulalatde  yini  (or  ini)  nafamalaoan,  I  blamed  these  women ; 
Ayen  na  tentagd  unfaesen,  This  servant  shalt  thou  ask ; 
Faesen  ini  (or  yini)  na  tentago^  Ask  this  servant. 

Use  of  the  Spanish  este.  —  The  Spanish  este  ( '  this ' )  is  fast 
taking  the  place  of  ayen  and  ini.  It  may  be  used  either  before  or 
after  the  predicate  and  does  not  change  in  gender  or  number.  In 
the  above  sentences  it  is  now  more  usual  to  say  este  na  patgon, 
'  this  child  * ;  este  na/ama/aoan,  *  these  women  ' ;  este  na  teniago, 
*this  servant'  With  proper  nouns  the  connection  is  as  instead  of 
na.     Este  as  Huan,  '  this  John,'  or  '  John  here.' 

2.  That.  —  When  designating  an  object  near  the  person  spoken 
to,  '  that '  is  rendered  into  Chamorro  by  enao  or  yenao.  If  it  pre- 
cede the  predicate,  enao  must  be  used.  If  it  follow  the  predicate, 
either  enao  or  yenao  may  be  used.  The  initial  y  of  both  yenao  and 
yini  is  evidently  used  only  for  euphony,  especially  when  following  a 
word  ending  in  a  vowel,  thus  avoiding  the  sequence  of  two  vowel 
sounds : 

Enao  siha  na  galago,  Those  dogs  ; 
Enao  manhdhaohao  na  gaiago.  Those  dogs  are  barking  ; 
Manhdhaohao  yenao  na  galago^  Barking  are  those  dogs ; 
Enao  as  Pale,  The  priest  there. 

3.  Yon,  Yonder.  —  To  designate  an  object  remote  both  from 
the  speaker  and  the  person  addressed  ayu  or  ayo,  yuhe  or  uhe,  are 
used.  Of  these  words  ayu  only  may  precede,  and  yuhe  or  uhe  may 
follow  the  predicate : 

Ayo  na  guma.  Yonder  house  ; 
Ayo  siha  na  modong,  Yonder  ships ; 


1  ini  (this)  is  identical  with  the  Malayan. 
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Dikike  yuhe  na  patgon.  Small  (is)  yon  child ; 

Ayu  na  lebblo  yaho,  Yonder  book  I  like  ; 

Yaho  uhe  na  lebblo,  I  like  yonder  book  ; 

Ayo  as  Kiko,  Yonder  Francisco  ;  Francisco  yonder. 

4.  Formation  of  Adverbs  from  Demonstratives.  —  From 
these  demonstratives  adverbs  of  place  may  be  formed  by  prefixing 
the  preposition  gi  (•  in '  or  '  at ')  and  combining  it  so  as  to  form  a  new 
(abbreviated)  word  : 

giyini,  in  this,  becomes        guini,  here ; 

gi  yenao,  in  that,         becomes        guenao,  there  ; 

giyuhe,  at  yon,  becomes        guihe,  yonder. 

In  this  relation  we  see  a  resemblance  between  the  adverbs  of 
place  and  the  demonstratives  somewhat  like  in  the  French  — 


ce  livre  ci  ('  this  book  '), 
ce  livre  Id  ('  that  book  '), 


ceci  ( '  this  ' ) ,  and  ici  ( '  here  ' )  ; 
cela  ('  that ' ),  and  Id  ('  there ' ). 


Adverbs  may  also  be  formed  by  adding  to  the  demonstratives 
the  locative  particle  nai  and  the  directive  particles  magi,  indicating 
motion  toward  the  speaker,  and  guatu  indicating  motion  away  from 
the  speaker : 

From  ayu  (or  ayo^)  we  have  ayo  nai,  '  yonder,'  '  there,'  '  in  that  place.' 
With  guatu  (or  guato^)  we  have  ayo  guatu,  « thither,'  '  to  that  place. 
From  este  (derived  from  the  Spanish)  we  have  este  nai,  '  here,    '  in  this 

WUh "  a^-  we  have  este  magi  nai,  guini  magi,  ♦  hither'  (toward  the 

sneaker  I 
From  enao  and  guenao  we  have  enao  nai,  guenao  nai,  '  there,'  '  in  that 

place. ' 
With  guato  we  have  enao  guato  nai,  guenao  guato, '  thither '  (away  from 

the  speaker). 
From  guihe  we  have  guihe  guatO,  '  thither,'  '  to  yonder  place'  (away  from 

the  speaket*r. 

3.      INTERROGATIVE   ADJECTIVES 

I.  Etymology.  — The  Chamorro  interrogatives  are  closely  al- 
lied to  Melanesian  forms,  but  are  also  undoubtedly  of  common 
origin  with  those  of  Polynesia.  In  the  following  table  I  compare 
them  with  the  interrogatives  of  the  Bugotu  (southern  part  of  Ysabel 
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island)  and  the  Ngela  (Florida  island)  of  the  Solomon  group/  and 
with  the  Hawaiian  and  the  Maori  of  New  Zealand,  belonging  to 
the  Polynesian  family  of  languages. 


Chamorro 

BUGOTU 

Ngela 

Hawahan 

Maori 

English 

hayi  ?  hat  ? 
hafa  ?  haf? 

hai  ?  ahai  ? 
hava  ?  na  hava? 

ahei? 
na  hava? 

wai  ?owai  ? 
heaha  ? 

wai? 
aha  ? 

who? 
what? 

The  Samoan  o  ai  ('  who ')  and  o  le  a  or  se  a  ('  what ')  are  evi- 
dently weakened  forms  of  the  same  words,  and  in  the  Malayan  apa 
('  what ')  we  also  recognize  the  Chamorro  hafa. 

2.  Hayi,  haye,  hai,  hae  ?  — These  are  all  forms  of  the  Cha- 
morro word  for  '  who/  They  are  used  in  connection  with  persons. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Chamorro  resembles  the  Melanesian 
and  Polynesian  languages  in  such  expressions  as  Hayi  naanfia? 
'  Who  is  his  name  ? ' 

Hai  na  rae ?     What  king?  (literally.  Who  king?) 

Hayi  siha  na  taotao  ?    What  people  ?  (literally,  Who  people  ?) 

3.  Hafa,  haf?  —  These  two  forms  are  used  according  to  prin- 
ciples of  euphony : 

Haf  na  kato?  What  cat  ?     Hafa  na  guma  ?  What  house  ? 

4.  Mano  ?  —  This  signifies  either  '  where  *  or  '  which/  ^ 
Mano  na  lebblo  ?     Which  book  ?  (literally,  Where  book  ?) 
Haf taimano  na  lebblo  ?     What-kind-of  book  ?    (literally, 

What-like  book  ?) 

5.  Fia,  fafia,  fiiyai?  —  These  forms,  signifying  *  how  many,*" 
are  used  according  to  the  nature  of  the  nouns  they  modify.  They 
are  etymologically  identical  with  the  Samoan  fia  and  the  Hawaiian 
e-hia^  a-hia  (how  many).     Fia  is  used  in  reckoning  time ;  as,  Fia 

^See  Codrington,  R.  H.,  The  Melanesian  Languages^  Oxford,  1885,  pp.  528,  549. 
*  Adverbs  of  manner  *  how,'  *thus,'  are  derived  from  mano  and  the  demonstratives 
iniy  enao,  yuhe,  or  more  directly  from  the  corresponding  adverbs  of  place,  guini,  guenaoy. 
and  guihe^  by  means  of  the  prefix  tai.     Thus  we  have  : 

taimano,  haf  taimano,  *how,*  *  like  what,'  *  what  like,'  *  where  like'  ? 
taiguini,  thus,  like  this,  like  here. 
taigenao,  thus,  like  that,  like  there. 
taiguihe,  thus,  like  that,  like  yonder. 


puefige?  'How  many  days?'  (literally,  'How  many  nights?'). 
Fafia  is  used  for  asking  the  number  of  persons  and  living  things  ; 
as,  Fafia  na  taotao  ?  *  How  many  people  ? '  Fiiyai  is  used  with 
inanimate  objects ;  as,  Fiiyai  na  guma  ?  '  How  many  houses  ?' 
Other  derived  interrogatives  are  takfia,  used  in  asking  measurements ; 
as,  Takfian  yini  na  sagman  ?  '  How  many  (fathoms  long)  is  this 
boat  ? ';  and  Fahafa  ?     '  How  many  times  ? ' 

Each  of  these  forms  requires  a  particular  form  of  numeral  in 
reply,  as  will  be  shown  later.  ^  Both  the  interrogatives  and  the 
numerals  have  practically  become  obsolete  in  Guam,  being  replaced 
by  the  Spanish  cuanto  (how  much)  and  cuantos  (how  many),  and  by 
the  Spanish  numerals. 

4.    INDEFINITE   ADJECTIVES 

I.  Guaha.  —  In  its  primitive  s^ns^ guaha  signifies  'there  is*  or 
'there  are'  (French,  il y  a;  Spanish,  hay;  German,  es giebt)\  as, 
guaha  hanom  gi  tipo,  '  there  is  water  in  the  well.'  Like  all  other 
words  in  Chamorro  it  may  be  used  as  several  parts  of  speech. 
With  a  noun  it  may  become  a  limiting  adjective  either  with  or  with- 
out the  connective  particle  na,  signifying  '  some.'  With  irregular 
plurals  it  is  used  alone,  with  regular  plurals  it  is  followed  by  siha  : 


guaha  na  tuba,  some  toddy ; 
guaha  na  lalahe,  some  men ; 


guaha  siha  manog,  some  fowls ; 
guaha  siha  na  gumu,  some  houses. 


When  the  noun  is  also  modified  by  some  descriptive  adjective 
or  participle,  the  latter  may  either  follow  it  or  come  before  it : 

Guaha  batsa  mayulang,  Some  raft  broken  up  ;  there-is-a  raft  broken-up. 
Guaha  mayulang  na  batsa,  Some  broken-up  raft  (gone-to-pieces  raft). 

Often  the  English  '  some,'  like  the  English  indefinite  article  '  a,' 
is  not  expressed  in  the  Chamorro : 

Malaga  yd  hanom,  I  want  (some)  water ; 

Malaga  gui  niyog.  He  wishes  (a)  coconut ; 

Mamahan  yd  siha  batunes,  I  have  bought  some  buttons. 


1  This  difference  may  be  compared  to  the  use  by  the  Chinese  of  *  how  many  pieces ' 
for  inanimate  objects,  and  *  how  many  *  for  persons  ;  as,  '  How  many  pieces  of  clothes  ?* 
but  never  '  How  many  pieces  of  men  V 
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In  the  last  example  siha  may  be  translated  '  several '  (French, 
quelques,  or  plusieurs),  or  it  may  be  considered  merely  as  the  sign 

of  the  plural. 

2.  Indefinite  Adjectives  Derived  from  Interrogatives.  — 
These  may  be  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  suffix  M,  hayiha,  haeha, 
or  haiha  being  used  with  persons,  hafaha  or  hafd  (*  whatsoever '  ) 
and  manoha^  manhd  ('  whichsoever  * )  with  things : 

haeh&  na  taotao,  whatsoever  person  (literally,  whosoever  person)  ; 
hayihft  na  lahcy  whatsoever  man ;  (whosoever  man)  ; 
hafhH  na  gumay  whatsoever  house ; 
manohH  na  sise,  whichsoever  knife. 

3.  Negative  Adjectives.  —  In  its  primitive  sense  taya  (or  tat)  is 
the  reverse  of  guaha,  and  signifies  '  there-is-not '  (French,  U  n'y  a 
pas  ;  Spanish,  no  hay  ;  German,  es  giebt  kein,  es  geibt  nicht).  Used 
with  nouns  it  may  be  translated  as  the  adjective  '  no '  (German,  kein): 

taya  na  palaoan,  no  woman  (German,  keine  Frau)  ; 
tat  kanom,  no  water  (German,  kein  JVasser). 

4.  Adjectives  of  Quantity  or  Number.  —  These  are  megae 
(  '  much,'  '  many  ' )  with  things  ;  lahyan  ( '  many ' )  with  persons  or 
things  ;  laguha,  '  several,*  *  various ' ;  didide,  '  a  little,'  '  few  ' ;  i 
pale,  *  the  remaining,'  'the  rest  of: 

megae  na  pulton,  many  stars; 

lahyan  na  taotaoy  many  persons ; 

laguha  nafamaguony  several  children ; 

dididi  na  tuba,  a  little  toddy  ; 

dididH  na  lalahe^  a  few  men  ;  few  men ; 

ti  megae  na  taotaoy  not  many  people ;  [people. 

i  palo  na  taotaoy  the  rest-of-the  people  ;  the  remaining 

5.  Adjectives  of  Comparison.  —  The  adverbs  of  manner  (sec 
foot-note,  page  524)  derived  from  the  demonstratives  ini,  enao, 
yuhe,  may  be  used  as  adjectives  before  nouns  connected  by  the 
particle  na :  ) 

taiguini  nafinatinasy  such  an  act  as  this  (literally,  such-like  act)  ; 
taiguenilO  na  UbblOy  such  a  book  as  that  (near  you)  ; 
taiguihe  na  taotaoy  such  a  person  as  that  (yonder)  ; 
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\9\vCL2i\^^  na  lebblo  malagomo ?  ^\i2X-Y\Vidi-o{'Z.  book  (is)  your  wish  ? 
taiguini  na  lebbloy  this-kind-of-a  book. 

6.  Indefinites  Adopted  from  the  Spanish.  —  The  following 
indefinite  adjectives  have  been  adopted  by  the  Chamorros  from  the 
Spanish  :  kuatkiet,  kuatkiera  (from  cualquiery  cualquiera),  *  any,' 
'any  whatever.'  niuno  (from  ni  uno),  'not  one', 'not  a,'  'not  a 
single ' :  niuno  naguihaUy '  not  a  fish.'  masea  haye,  makesea  haye 
{mas  que  sea),  '  whosoever  (may  be).'  un,  uno,  uno  na,  '  one  ' ; 
un  raina, '  a  queen  ' ;  uno  na  taotao,  '  one  person.'  otro,  otro  na, 
'  the  other  * :  otro  na  taotaOy '  another  person.'  kada,  '  each ' :  kada 
gumay  ' each  house.'  todo,  ' every,'  ' all' :  todo  lahey ' every  man '  ; 
todoi  tanoy  'all  the  earth.'  todo  siha  na,  'all'  (plural):  todo 
siha  na  taotao,  '  all  the  people  ' ;  todo  i  manunaSy  '  all  the  just' 

Of  these,  kada  and  todo  ('every,'  'all')  do  not  take  the  particle 
na  after  them.  Instead  of  el  otrOy  los  otros,  we  also  have  the  Cha- 
morro  i  palo. 

{^To  be  continued, ) 
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THE   MUSIC   OF   THE   FILIPINOS 


By   FRANCES   DENSMORE 


Introduction 

During  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  at  St  Louis  in  1904 
I  made  a  careful  study  of  the  native  music  in  the  Philippine  section, 
receiving  in  my  work  the  cordial  encouragement  and  cooperation  of 
Dr  Albert  Ernest  Jenks,  ethnologist  in  charge  of  the  exhibit.  For 
many  years  I  have  been  a  student  of  Indian  music  and  expected  to 
find  some  similarity  between  the  music  of  the  two  races,  but  a  few 
hours  among  the  Filipinos  showed  that  their  music  belongs  to  a 
period  of  development  more  primitive  than  that  of  the  American 
Indian,  and  that  it  lies  very  near  the  beginning  of  musical  expression. 

My  first  inquiry  was  for  the  music  of  primitive  worship,  but  at 
that  time  no  trace  of  this  had  been  found  among  either  the  Negritos 
or  the  Igorot,  while  the  Moros,  being  Mohammedan,  had  passed 
the  primitive  religious  state.  I  believe  that  continued  study  would 
have  discovered  religious  music  among  these  people,  but  my  time 
was  limited  and  I  was  unable  to  make  the  investigation. 

Another  phase  of  primitive  music  which  I  did  not  hear  was  the 
industrial  music.  I  was  told  that  in  the  Islands  both  the  Negritos 
and  the  Igorot  sing  as  they  plant  the  rice,  but  this  music  was  not 
available  for  study  at  St  Louis. 

For  these  reasons  the  very  important  subjects  of  religious  and 
industrial  music  are  not  considered  in  this  paper  either  directly  or  in 
their  bearing  on  general  musical  development,  but  I  believe  that 
the  music  which  I  heard  and  analyzed  is  characteristic  of  a  period 
of  development  preceding  that  of  worship  or  of  toil. 
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During  my  stay  at  St  Louis  I  collected  observational  data  from 
which  I  have  formed  certain  hypotheses  concerning  the  origin  and 
development  of  music,  and  I  take  the  liberty  of  summarizing  the 
data  and  stating  these  hypotheses  at  the  beginning  of  my  paper  in 
order  that  the  method  of  grouping  the  facts  in  the  paper  itself  may 

be  the  more  apparent. 

Four  villages  were  closely  studied  :  the  Negrito,  the  Igorot,  the 
Samal  Moro,  and  the  Lanao  Moro,  these  being  the  most  primitive 
tribes,  and  entirely  distinct  in  culture  and  customs.  In  the  last 
three  named  I  found  vocal  and  instrumental  music  cultivated  as 
separate  arts,  the  songs  being  without  accompaniment,  while  in  the 
Negrito  village  the  rhythm  of  one  of  the  songs  was  marked  by  hand- 
clapping  and  a  hiss  as  well  as  by  a  stroke  on  a  gong  ;  the  former 
being,  of  course,  a  more  rudimentary  accompaniment  than  the  gong 
because  it  is  a  more  direct  physical  response  to  the  rhythmic  physi- 
cal impulse. 

I  found  but  two  forms  of  melody-producing  instruments  in  use, 
the  others  being  percussion  instruments  which  were  used  in  pro- 
ducing a  variety  of  rhythms. 

With  one  exception  the  songs  which  I  heard  were  improvised  in 
both  words  and  melody.  This  was  my  conclusion  from  close  ob- 
servation which  later  was  confirmed  by  an  interpreter.  Prominent 
among  these  improvised  songs  were  those  of  love  and  of  grief, 
which  formed  an  interesting  subject  for  study  as  they  were  without 
rhythm  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term.  The  expression  of  any  liv- 
ing thought  contains  a  certain  rhythm,  whether  that  expression  be 
in  a  free  poetic  form  or  in  esthetic  prose,  yet  it  is  often  impossible 
to  measure  that  rhythm  by  any  metrical  unit.  It  is  a  vibration 
which  we  feel  but  cannot  analyze.  We  seem  to  realize  that  its  unit 
is  too  large  for  us  to  grasp.  Such  was  the  rhythm  of  the  Moro 
love  songs  and  the  Negrito  dirge. 

There  is  undeniably  a  phase  of  primitive  music  in  which  the  idea 
to  be  expressed  is  so  simple  and  the  mental  and  physical  states  are 
so  perfectly  balanced  that  the  musical  expression  of  the  idea  takes 
the  simple  rhythm  of  the  physical  organism.  This  phase  was  promi- 
nent in  the  Philippine  villages  ;  but  it  was  my  privilege  to  hear  also 
the  songs  which  arose  from  primitive  emotions,  and  the  rhythm  of 
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these  was  as  free  and  unrestrained  as  the  elemental  natures  from 
which  they  sprang. 

In  the  Philippine  villages  I  found  four  forms  01  musical  expres- 
sion, which  I  have  arranged  in  what  seems  to  me  the  probable  order 
of  development,  though  this  must  remain  a  matter  of  speculation  : 
1st,  instrumental  music  ;  2d,  unaccompanied,  improvised  song  ;  3d, 
accompanied,  improvised  song  ;  4th,  a  repeated  melody  with  instru- 
mental accompaniment. 

First  Assuming  a  state  ot  content  to  be  the  primary  condition 
of  humanity  —  a  content  without  ambition,  struggle,  or  aspiration 
—  the  regular  banging  upon  something  that  resounds  is  a  natural 
expression  of  the  physical  organism.  When  this  state  of  content 
changes  to  excitement  the  banging  becomes  more  emphatic  and  the 
rhythmic  unit  is  developed  by  a  stronger  accent  upon  alternate 
beats,  expressing  the  physical  agitation.  When  the  mental  element 
becomes  a  factor  the  rhythm  used  is  triple  as  well  as  double,  while 
in  his  "  mystery  songs,'*  with  their  groping  toward  the  supernatural, 
the  American  Indian  uses  rhythms  of  5  or  7,  often  alternating  these 
with  measures  of  2,  3,  or  4  counts.  All  this  indicates  that  primitive 
rhythm  is  a  means  of  expression,  being  directly  affected  by  the  idea 
in  the  mind  of  the  performer. 

Second,  Next  in  order  I  have  placed  the  unaccompanied  impro- 
vised song,  believing  that  the  release  of  the  voice  as  a  means  of  ex- 
pression comes  first  through  emotional  impetus.  A  child  gives 
vocal  expression  to  its  emotions  before  it  develops  the  faculty  of 
speech.  In  Lord  Monboddo's  Origin  of  Language  (vol.  i,  p.  469) 
Dr  Blacklock  says : 

The  first  language  among  men  was  music  :  before  our  ideas  were  ex- 
pressed by  articulate  sounds  they  were  communicated  by  tones  varied 
according  to  different  degrees  of  gravity  and  acuteness. 

From  my  own  study  and  observation  I  believe  that  the  begin- 
ning of  vocal  music  is  a  call  or  cry,  and  that  when  this  is  con- 
sciously prolonged,  repeated,  and  elaborated  because  it  is  found  a 
satisfactory  means  of  expression,  the  art  of  vocal  music  is  born.  I 
am  strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  vocal  music  originates  in 
the  love  call,  and  that  its  second  phase  is  the  cry  of  the  second 
emotion  —  grief.  After  these  would  come  the  instinctive  search 
for  a  supernatural  cause,  with  the  introduction  of  the  religious  ele- 
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ment.  Driven  from  the  Eden-state  of  happiness,  there  follows  the 
life  of  toil,  in  which  the  rhythm  of  labor  tends  to  develop  the 
rhythm  of  musical  expression,  while  the  supplicating  of  mysterious 
Forces,  with  their  personification  and  propitiation,  tends  to  deepen 
the  emotional  element.  From  this  point  the  musical  -develop- 
ment is  largely  molded  by  the  religious  element,  the  influence  of 
which  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 

Third.  The  accompanied  improvised  song  must  of  course  contain 
a  unit  of  rhythm  since  it  conforms  to  a  rhythmic  accompaniment. 
Our  opinion  as  to  whether  the  rhythmic  song  precedes  or  follows 
the  emotional  expression  must  depend  on  whether  we  believe  the 
free  use  of  the  voice  arises  first  from  physical  or  from  emotional 
impulse.     It  seems  natural  to  suppose  however  that  the  emotions 
would  be  the  first  expression  of  primitive  natures.     In  eitTier  case 
it  is  evident  that  the  rhythm  of  the  song  is  determined  by  the  idea 
in  the  mind  of  the  singer.     The  Filipinos  told  me  that  in  their  ac- 
companied improvised  songs  they  converse  on  everyday  matters, 
indicating  that  melody  is,  to  them,  a  natural  means  of  expression. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  how  a  conventional  rhythm  can  be  organ- 
ized from  a  free  rhythm,  but  less  easy  for  me  to  believe  that  the 
impassioned  cadences  of  the  emotional  songs  could  be  evolved  in 
a  people  of  such  rudimentary  culture  and  effort,  from  a  set  rhythmic 
form.     Such  passionate  rhythm  must  always  be  spontaneous.     The 
white  race  has  well-nigh  lost  the  ability  to  produce  it,  and  it  would 
be  doubly  difficult  to  primitive  natures  that  were  accustomed  first 
to  singing  in  regular  rhythm.     For  these  reasons  I  believe  that  the 
song  without  rhythmic  unit  precedes  in  point  of  development  the 
song  in  regular  rhythm. 

Fourth.  The  ability  to  mentally  retain  a  melody  and  to  repeat  it 
at  will  is  a  much  higher  acquirement  than  the  original  production 
of  a  melody.  When  the  melody  can  be  voluntarily  repeated,  with 
instrumental  accompaniment,  it  is  readily  elaborated,  and  musical 
progress  begins  to  assume  tangible  form. 

The  Negrito  Music 

In  describing  the  music  of  the  Philippine  villages,  the  first  con- 
sidered will  be  that  of  the  Negritos,  one  of  the  most  primitive  tribes 
in  the  Islands.     Here  is  to  be  found  the  music  of  a  people  in  whom 
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the  human  seems  absolutely  blended  with  the  animal  life.  Their 
first  impulse  when  attacked  is  to  run  away  or  to  hide  ;  they  hunt 
with  bow  and  arrow,  and  use  a  knife  only  in  cutting  up  game  ;  the 
pet  monkey  is  their  only  domesticated  animal ;  they  draw  them- 
selves up  by  their  arms  like  monkeys,  and  the  lines  of  their  bodies, 
especially  in  dancing,  suggest  the  pictures  of  fauns  and  satyrs  by 
which  the  ancients  expressed  their  idea  of  a  semi-human  race.  As 
previously  stated,  no  form  of  worship  had  been  found  among  them. 
All  these  facts  are  very  important  in  studying  their  musical  develop- 
ment. 

The  gentleman  in  charge  of  the  village  had  been  with  the  natives 
several  years  in  the  Islands  and  was  familiar  with  their  customs. 
I  receiv.ed  much  assistance  from  him  and  from  a  young  Negrito  who 
spoke  English  brokenly.  They  told  me  that  the  Negritos  have 
three  songs,  the  Amba,  the  Uso,  and  the  Undas,  the  first  being  an 
expression  of  general  happiness,  the  second  a  love  song,  and  the 
third  a  funeral  song.  They  are  invariably  named  in  this  order, 
and  reflect  the  life  of  the  primitive  people.  Here  are  expressed 
the  primary  emotions,   which   form    the    basis   of  all    music    not 

religious. 

The  only  repeated  melody  which  I  found  in  the  four  Philippine 
villages  was  the  Amba  of  the  Negritos,  both  the  words  and  the 
music  of  the  Uso  and  the  Undas  being  improvised.  The  Negritos 
are  naturally  a  gentle  people.  Their  native  mountains  provide 
them  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  their  ''  song  of  happiness,''  by 
much  repetition  and  a  little  reaching  out  after  new  requirements,  has 
become  crystalized  into  a  remembered  melody,  but  the  emotions  of 
love  and  sorrow  are  still  too  wild  and  uncontrolled  to  follow  twice 
the  same  melodic  path  in  their  vocal  expression. 

This  is  the  music  of  the  Amba  : 


.^_^ 


n 


^ 


M. 


When  sung  in  this  form  the  intonation  was  correct,  the  tone  pure 
and  sweet.  Soon  they  began  to  vary  the  melody  by  introducing 
ornamentation,  and  in  multiplying  these  embellishments  the  correct- 
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ness  of  intonation  was  lost,  so  that  at  the  close  of  the  song  they 
were  singing  very  much  **out  of  tune/'  The  following  memo- 
randum indicates  the  changes  introduced  : 


'^ 


:&o. 


This  was  sung  frequently  every  day,  the  time  being  marked  by 
striking  copper  gongs  and  by  a  sharp  clapping  of  the  hands,  the 
singers  dancing  as  they  sang.  I  was  told  that  the  music  of  the 
Amba  is  always  the  same  but  that  the  words  are  impromptu  and 
concern  the  interest  of  the  hour.     The  young  Negrito  said  : 

In  Amba  we  say  ''  we  very  glad  on  this  day,**  one  man  he  say  **  I 
very  glad  on  this  day,*'  everybody  say  '*we  all  glad  on  this  day.** 
Sometimes  we  sing  it  for  wedding.  Maybe  sing  what  we  do  all  day,  or 
we  sing  ''  how  funny  that  fat  American  looks  sitting  in  corner  of  theater.** 
In  Amba  we  sing  all  about  people  who  come  to  look  at  dances. 

The  Uso  is  primarily  a  courting  song  sung  by  a  man  and  a 
woman  alternately,  but  it  is  used  on  any  holiday  and  may  be  sung 
by  any  number  of  people,  the  subject  of  the  song  remaining  the 
same.     I  was  told  that  a  man  and  a  woman  sometimes  reviewed 
the  story  of  their  own  courtship  by  means  of  this  song,   which 
always  took  the  form  of  a  musical  conversation.     The  identity  of 
the  sone  seemed  to  consist  in  this  conversational  form,  in  the  sub- 
ject-matter,  and  in  the  peculiar  accompaniment  which  was  always  the 
same,  the  melody,  as  previously  stated,  being  improvised.     As  usu- 
ally presented  the  Uso  was  given  by  four  women  accompanied  by 
two  players  on  the  gongs,  who  marked  the  time  with  four  beats 
to  the  measure ;  all  four  of  the  dancers  marked  the  time  with  a 
handclap  on  the  ist  and   3d  counts  of  the  measure;  two  of  the 
dancers  sang  alternately  and  the  other  two  gave  a  sharp  hiss  on  the 
2d  and  4th  counts,  occasionally  varying    it    by  a  sharp    da    in- 
stead of  S'S.     At  frequent    intervals  those  who  were  singing  the 
musical  conversation  exchanged  parts  with  those  who  were  giving 
the  vocal  accompaniment,  without  interrupting  the  movement  of 
the  dance. 
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This  is  the  memorandum  of  the  accompaniment  to  the  Uso,  x 
indicating  a  handclap : 


4 
4 


X     S-S    X     8-S 


X     S-S    X     S-S     X     S-S    X     s-s 


<&c. 


A  decided  emphasis  was  given  the  first  of  each  measure. 

The  following  is  a  memorandum  of  the  music  of  the  Uso : 


^^^S 


The  young  Negrito  told  me  that  the  Undas  meant  "  somebody 
dead."  The  music  was  full  of  wild  pathos.  In  the  middle  of  the 
little  theater  sat  the  man  who  took  the  part  of  the  bereaved,  and  the 
villagers  came,  singing  the  Undas,  to  lay  a  little  gift  on  the  bow  and 
arrows  beside  him.  I  was  told  that  in  the  Islands  no  one  is  too  poor 
to  bring  a  gift,  though  it  be  only  a  few  grains  of  rice.  One  by  one 
they  came  and  went,  singing  their  wild  sweet  song,  but  the  man  did 
not  lift  his  head  or  heed  their  pitiful  little  gifts  of  comfort.     It  was 

intensely  dramatic. 

The  Negritos  sing  as  they  plant  their  rice,  scattering  the  rice  to 
the  rhythm  of  the  song,  and  they  sing  as  they  rest  from  their  work  in 
the  evening,  but  as  the  Amba,  Uso,  and  Undas  were  invariably  men- 
tioned as  their  "  three  songs,"  I  infer  that  the  others  were  simply 
a  rhythmic  comment  on  the  interest  of  the  hour,  song  being  an  in- 
stinctive form  of  expression. 

The  Negritos  have  three  musical  instruments  :  the  copper  gong, 
the  dansi  or  flute,  and  the  barimdo  or  jewsharp.  In  addition  to 
these  I  found  a  violin  in  the  museum,  which  was  of  Negrito  manu- 
facture and  made  entirely  of  bamboo.  It  was  interesting,  but  too 
plainly  a  copy  to  be  of  significance  in  this  connection. 

The  Negrito  gongs  used  at  St  Louis  were  of  Chinese  manufacture, 
those  beaten  from  the  native  copper  being  considered  too  valuable 
to  be  taken  from  the  Islands,  though  a  few  excellent  specimens  were 
shown  in  the  museum.    The  gongs  used  in  the  village  were  flat,  about 
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ten  inches  in  diameter,  with  straight  sides  of  about  two  inches.  The 
players  were  always  seated,  holding  the  gong  in  the  lap  and  striking 
it  with  the  palms  of  the  hands,  used  alternately.  The  bansi,  or 
flute,  consists  of  a  section  of  bamboo  about  two  and  a  half  feet  long, 
which  is  held  upright,  the  performer  blowing  across  the  opening  at 
the  top,  the  lower  end  being  closed  :  there  are  four  finger  holes  on 
the  upper  side  and  one  for  the  thumb  on  the  lower  side.  Only  one 
man  played  this  curious  instrument  —  Ybag,  one  of  the  oldest  men  in 
the  village. 

\  BLOWN  HERE 
Fig.  17. — Negrito  bansi. 

He  bent  lovingly  over  his  instrument,  resting  the  pointed  end  on 
the  ground  and  holding  it  firmly  between  his  toes. 

The  music  played  on  this  instrument  varied  greatly  with  the  mood 
of  Ybag.  I  was  fortunate  in  hearing  him  one  sunny  morning  when 
he  was  in  the  best  possible  form.  The  tone  he  produced  was  al- 
ways sweet  and  correct  in  intonation,  but  on  this  particular  morn- 
ing I  heard  him  play  more  than  once  the  following  cadenza  : 

BSBSBEB8B  ^BBjjB^I        I 

jijiji  J.  nim  J. 


This  is  the  more  remarkable  as  it  presents  a  major  scale  with  an 
ascendmg  seventh,  only  one  tone  (the  6th)  being  omitted.  This 
succession  of  tones  does  not  appear  in  the  recorded  music  of  the 
white  race  until  the  close  of  the  Sixth  century  a.d.,  when  we  find 
it  as  the  6th  Gregorian  Tone.  The  Negrito  player  could  scarcely 
have  learned  it  from  music  heard  after  reaching  St  Louis,  as  it  is 
not  probable  that  the  construction  of  his  instrument  would  permit 
the  playing  of  more  than  one  series  of  tones  upon  it.  This  almost 
complete  major  scale  was  not  found  in  the  other  villages.  Thus  it 
is  shown  that  the  most  primitive  people  available  for  study  were 
doing  by  musical  instinct  what  the  natives  in  a  more  advanced  state 
failed  to  accomplish  and  what  man  in  a  still  higher  stage  of  progress 
does  through  volition. 
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The  barimbo,  or  jewsharp,  consists  of  a  strip  of  bamboo  about 
ten  inches  long,  with  two  slits  cut  in  one  end  forming  a  **  tongue,*' 
the  strip  being  trimmed  away  so  that  the  projecting  tongue  can  be 
twanged  with  the  fingers  as  the  instrument  is  held  before  the  lips. 
The  best  player  was  a  woman,  who  readily  consented  to  play  for 
me,  and  from  her  work  I  noted  the  following  rhythms  : 


I 


1: 


I 


She  was  considered  a  good  performer  and  I  realized  her  profi- 
ciency when  a  Mangyan  was  brought  forward  —  sole  representative 
of  a  tribe  even  more  primitive  than  the  Negrito.  He  willingly 
played  on  the  barimbo,  but  gave  only  an  even  rhythm,  thus  : 


4 
4 


&c. 


When  questioned  about  the  music  of  his  tribe  he  said  they  sing 
but  once  and  that  is  at  courting  time.  A  strange  people,  allied  to 
those  animals  whose  love  call  is  their  only  attempt  at  music ! 

The  Igorot  Music 

The  Igorot  music  will  now  be  considered.  This  represents  the 
music  of  a  people  in  whom  progress  along  all  lines  has  begun.  The 
Igorot  are  men  of  moderate  stature  who  fight  aggressively,  weave, 
and  work  in  metals.  They  cultivate  the  soil  intelligently  and  are 
industrious  in  their  toil.  The  carabao  is  domesticated,  also  the 
chicken,  dog,  and  hog,  all  being  used  for  food ;  the  chicken  and 
the  dog  are  killed  ceremonially  and  used  in  the  ceremonial  feasts. 

There  were  three  Igorot  villages  at  St  Louis :  the  Bontoc,  the 
Suyac,  and  the  Tinguianese,  the  inhabitants  coming  of  course  from 
their  respective  localities  in  the  Islands.  I  was  able  to  note  the  dif- 
ference in  the  music  of  these  villages  before  being  aware  that  they 
represent  distinct  divisions  of  the  Igorot  tribe.  The  principal  features 
of  musical  development  were  however  common  to  all. 
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The  instrumental  music  will  be  noted  first.     This  consists  chiefly 
of  the  gongs  used  in  dances,  each  dancer  carrying  a  gong  suspended 
by  a  loop  of  cord  from  his  left  hand  and  striking  it  with  a  stick  held 
in  his  right,  the  dancers  moving  in  a  circle  counter-clockwise.    There 
seemed  to  be  no  leader  in  the  movement  of  the  dance,  but  there 
was  evidently  a  leader  in  the  music,  the  others  being  divided  into 
groups  of  two  or  three  and  playing  a  slightly  different  division  of  the 
double  rhythm.     The  gongs  were  similar  to  those  used  by  the 
Negritos,  but  varied  in  diameter  from  about  nine  to  twelve  inches. 
By  striking  near  the  edge  of  the  gong  a  tone  was  produced  about  a 
major  third  higher  than  that  produced  when  the  gong  was  struck  in 
the  middle  ;  this  enabled  the  players  to  produce  a  variety  of  effects. 
On  one  occasion  the  leader  played  emphatically  the  following  — 


:^=^A= 


^ 


^=- 


&c. 


the  others  playing  slightly  different  divisions.     Soon  another  player 
joined  the  circle  and  boldly  gave  out  this  theme  — 


whereupon  the  first  leader  dropped  back  into  the  accompaniment, 
The  following  rhythms  also  were  noted : 


&c. 


'■f^ 


^ 


-=1 — ^- 


-21 — N- 


^ 


^T^^'^fr 


&o. 


This  style  of  instrumental  music  was  common  to  all  three  villages. 
In  the  Tinguianese  village  I  happened  on  a  primitive  music  lesson, 
in  which  one  man  was  teaching  two  others  to  play  on  the  gongs, 
using  alternately  a  drumstick  and  the  flat  of  the  hand.  These  gongs 
were  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter  and  the  stick  about  eight 
inches  long.    The  pupils  were  so  slow  and  stupid  that  I  was  able  to 
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make  the  following  memorandum  before  their  lesson  was  finished. 
The  usual  sign  indicates  an  eighth  rest,  f  indicates  a  beat  with  the 
stick,  and  —  a  beat  with  the  flat  of  the  hand,  the  first  and  third 
counts  being  strongly  accented. 

if       rr  ^r       ir 


rr 


4 — 

The  only  triple  rhythm  was  heard  in  the  accompaniment  of  a 
dance  given  by  a  man  and  a  woman  to  the  music  of  two  gongs  and 
a  small  drum.  It  was  given  at  sunset  and  suggested  a  ceremony, 
as  the  woman  danced  with  arms  extended  and  palms  raised,  and 
the  man  with  arms  extended  and  palms  turned  downward.  This 
was  the  rhythm  of  the  gongs  : 


These  various  examples  of  rhythm  are  interesting,  as  they  show 
conclusively  that  among  the  Igorot  rhythm  is  studied,  elaborated, 
and  accurately  taught  entirely  apart  from  vocal  music. 

The  museum  contained  several  Igorot  flutes  (of  which  I  saw  none 
in  use)  and  also  several  bamboo  instruments  used  by  the  Igorot 
to  mark  the  time  in  their  singing  as  they  go  to  and  from  the  rice 
fields.  These  resemble  tuning  forks  and  vary  from  eight  to  fourteen 
inches  in  length.  They  are  played  by  holding  the  closed  end  in  the 
right  hand  and  striking  the  prongs  against  the  left  palm.  The  sound 
is  said  to  be  rather  pleasant  as  the  singers  come  home  through  the 
twilight. 


Fig.  18.  —  Bamboo  instrument  used  by  the  Igorot  for  marking  time. 

Another  crude  attempt  at  instrumental  music  deserves  mention 
—  the  boy's  museek.  It  was  perhaps  the  most  primitive  stringed 
instrument  ever  made,  for  it  had  the  earth  for  its  body.  Its  one 
string  was  a  fiber  of  bamboo  about  45  inches  long,  the  ends  wrapped 
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around  stones  and  firmly  imbedded  in  the  ground.  Under  this 
string,  near  the  middle,  the  boy  had  dug  a  hole  in  the  ground 
about  the  size  of  a  quart  cup,  lining  it  neatly  with  stones.  Over 
the  top  of  this  hole  he  had  placed  a  round  piece  of  tin,  on  which 
rested  the  little  stick  which  formed  the  ** bridge'*  and  supported 
the  string  at  such  an  interval  that  the  two  ends  gave  tones  a  major 
third  apart.  A  little  boy  twanged  this  most  happily,  and  sang  a 
little  Igorot  song.  In  answer  to  my  question  he  said  it  was  boy's 
museek. 

The  vocal  music  of  the  Igorot  compared  with  that  of  the  Negrito 
presents  striking  differences.  Instead  of  freely  running  over  a  scale 
of  seven  tones  the  former  concentrates  his  interest  and  emphasis  on  a 
single  tone,  and  by  short  melodic  excursions  along  the  '*  line  of 
least  resistance,''  returning  quickly  to  this  fundamental  tone,  he 
produces  a  succession  of  tones  which  resemble  a  melody.  This 
music  shows  that  mental  control  and  concentration  have  begun,  but 
that  culture  has  not  progressed  to  a  point  which  permits  the  memoriz- 
ing of  a  melody.  Dr  Jenks  told  me  that  during  his  residence  in 
the  Islands  he  had  spent  many  weary  hours,  notebook  in  hand, 
trying  to  write  down  the  **  songs"  of  the  Igorot,  but  he  could  not 
find  that  they  ever  sang  the  same  melody  twice.  This  is  the  more 
perplexing  as  they  sing^with  great  freedom  and  confidence,  even 
singing  in  three  or  four  "parts."  My  experience  was  the  same  as 
that  of  Dr  Jenks.  By  closest  observation  I  could  detect  no  definite 
repetition  in  this  strange  ensemble  music,  but  the  songs  in  all  the 
villages  invariably  ended  with  the  progression  i,  2,  or  Do  Re,  the 
latter  being  strongly  accented.  This  was  given  by  the  leader  of 
the  song  and  seemed  to  be  a  signal  for  the  singing  to  cease.  My 
explanation  is  that  the  Igorot  singers  weave  together  in  an  impromptu 
way  certain  progressions  familiar  by  long  use,  these  progressions 
being,  as  indicated,  those  easiest  and  most  natural  for  the  voice. 
The  Igorot  are  a  people  who  are  obliged  to  work  hard  for  a 
Hvelihood,  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  they  live  being  not 
easily  cultivated,  as  rice  paddies  must  be  made  by  building  terraces 
or  dams  on  the  mountain  sides.  Their  custom  of  sallying  forth 
with  baskets  to  collect  the  heads  of  their  enemies  furnishes  almost 
the  only  relief  to  their  monotonous  lives.     This  condition  forms  a 


I 


great  contrast  to  the  idyllic  lives  of  the  Negritos,  who  dance  to  the 
music  of  the  flute,  and  hide  behind  trees  when  attacked  by  an 
enemy.  The  sternness  of  Igorot  life  does  not  tend  to  encourage 
the  expression  of  emotion  through  improvised  song,  and  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  their  vocal  music  reflecting  the  conditions  of  their 
general  culture. 

The  interesting  question  arises :  Does  not  their  singing  indicate 
what  the  line  of  least  resistance,  psychologically,  may  be  ?  And 
we  are  interested  to  learn  that  for  them  it  constitutes  the  pentatonic 
scale,  which  has  long  been  known  to  underlie  the  oldest  music  of  the 
Scotch,  Irish,  Chinese,  and  of  the  North  American  Indians.  After 
leaving  the  fundamental  tone  the  voice  most  readily  and  often  took 
the  interval  of  the  6th,  descending  to  the  5th ;  the  3d  was  often 
used,  and  the  2d  but  seldom  except  for  the  ending  of  the  song. 

Whenever  a  dance  was  finished  the  singers  seated  themselves  on 
their  upturned  gongs  and  began  a  kind  of  vocal  ''tuning  up"  pre- 
paratory to  the  song,  members  of  the  group  singing  stray  phrases 
exactly  as  members  of  the  orchestra  **run  over"  their  instruments 
before  coming  on  the  stage.  It  was  in  this  ''tuning  up"  that  the 
voices  were  useci  most  freely,  the  muscles  of  the  body  being  relaxed 
after  the  dance,  and  the  voices  not  yet  strained  to  the  conscious 
effort  of  song.     I  heard  one  man  sing  the  following  — 


this  being  the  pentatonic  scale  with  only  one  tone  omitted. 

Soon  the  regular  song  began  with  the  usual  emphatic  Do,  The 
leader  sang  the  melody  while  each  of  the  others  sang  independently, 
though  occasionally  two  would  choose  the  same  phrase.  With  the 
long  tones  of  the  melody  these  accompanying  voices  interjected 
shorter  phrases  resembling  those  used  in  the  melody  itself.  These 
phrases  were  given  with  a  vociferous  accent,  the  syllable  cha  and  a 
vigorous  jerk  of  the  head,  so  the  effect  suggested  an  obligato  by 
barking  dogs.  Here  was  the  strong  sense  of  rhythm,  the  pentatonic 
scale,  the  ability  to  sing  in  "parts,"  and  evident  enjoyment  in  the 
performance,  but  it  was  a  musical  void.  The  following  is  a  typical 
Igorot  song : 
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The  vocal  music  of  the  Igorot  suggests  the  rhythmic  swing  of 
manual  labor  carried  on  for  many  hours  of  every  day :  it  seems  to 
proceed  from  the  same  source  as  primitive  instrumental  music  and 
to  be  an  expression  of  physical  impulse  rather  than  of  emotion. 

Quite  different  from  these  wordless  songs  was  a  song  which  I 
heard  at  twilight  and  which  the  guard  told  me  was  sung  at  no  other 
time.  It  was  in  the  Tinguianese  village  and  was  led  by  Antonio, 
whose  tattoo  showed  him  to  be  an  accomplished  and  successful 
head-hunter.  This  song  evidently  contained  words  and  was 
improvised,  but  unfortunately  I  was  unable  to  secure  the  help  of 
an  interpreter  in  the  Igorot  study.  I  noted  about  twenty  lines  of  the 
words,  or  syllables,  and  the  result  shows  a  frequent  recurrence  of 
many  syllables  which  may  be  short  words. 

Antonio  sang  one  line,  then  all  the  chorus  responded,  then  he 
sang  the  next  line,  and  so  on.  Soon  a  woman  took  his  place  as 
leader.     This  was  the  opening  of  the  song  : 


Pau  ne  e  tantah  (chorus) 
Pa  ne  tah  we  ah 
Tha  ne  ya  thung 
Tha  ne  ku  e  na. 


<( 


(( 
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The  form  reminds  one  of  the  Benedicite,  a  form  which  was  used 
by  the  Jewish  church  many  centuries  before  Christ.  This  seems  to 
indicate  that  it  is  an  intuitive  and  primary  form  of  musical  expres- 
sion.    There  was  rhythm  in  the  melody,  but  the  rhythmic  periods 


were  long  and  swinging  ;  perhaps,  like  the  Amba  of  the  Negrito,  it 
was  a  musical  comment  on  the  events  of  the  day,  or  it  may  have 
constituted  a  ceremony.    . 

The  Moro  Music 

The  music  of  the  Moros  presents  another  step  in  musical  develop- 
ment, for  they  have  conceived  the  desire  to  hear  several  rhythms  at 
the  same  time,  elaborating  the  rhythmic  idea  beyond  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  Igorot  which  consists  simply  in  combining  subdi- 
visions of  even  rhythmic  beats.  In  attempting  to  express  this  desire 
there  was  no  ability  to  fit  together  the  various  rhythms  and  the 
Moro  orchestras  consisted  of  several  instruments  playing  at  the 
same  time,  but  each  independent  of  all  the  others.  Primitive  life  is 
strongly  individual  in  many  respects,  cooperation  and  the  blending 
of  individual  aims  in  a  unity  of  effort  marking  the  beginning  of 
social  and  economic  progress.  The  Samal  and  Lanao  Moro  are 
Mohammedan  peoples  and  are  governed  by  sultans  and  dattos. 
There  has  been  some  advance  among  them  along  all  lines,  and 
this  is  reflected  in  their  musical  efforts. 

The  Samal  Moro  were  first  studied.  These  people  live  beside 
the  sea  and  pursue  the  peaceful  vocation  of  fishermen.  Their 
orchestra  consisted  of  two  gongs  the  size  of  soap  kettles,  suspended 
from  the  rafter  of  a  bamboo  house  ;  two  drums  about  20  inches  high 
and  10  inches  in  diameter,  held  between  the  knees  and  struck  with 
the  palm  of  the  hand  ;  one  small  drum  struck  with  a  stick  ;  and  a 
set  of  eight  gongs  ranged  on  a  low  frame  and  played  like  a  xylo- 
phone. Some  of  the  instruments  were  played  in  triple  and  some  in 
quadruple  time,  but  I  was  unable  to  detect  any  consonance  among 
them.  Close  and  long-continued  observation  failed  to  find  these 
various  rhythms  coinciding  at  any  point,  or  uniting  to  form  longer 
rhythmic  units. 

The  white  man  takes  a  musical  measure  and  divides  it  in  various 
ways,  often  having  difficulty  in  handling  or  combining  the  rhythms 
produced  ;  the  primitive  musicians  work  from  a  different  standpoint. 
From  my  observation  I  am  convinced  that  the  rhythms  have 
originally  no  connection  with  one  another,  but  by  repetition  in  con- 
cert  they  come   eventually  to  coincide  at  certain  points.     Every 
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Student  of  primitive  music  is  aware  that  uncivilized  peoples  handle 
combinations  of  rhythm  in  a  way  that  bewilders  a  civilized  musician, 
playing  ''three  against  four/'  **  seven  or  five  against  two/' and 
alternating  with  *'  two  against  three/'  changing  all  the  rhythms  ac- 
cording to  their  fancy.  This  was  noticed  especially  in  the  Dahomey 
and  similar  villages  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago.  The  Moros 
have  not  reached  the  Dahomey  grade  of  proficiency,  and  their 
rhythms  are  still  in  a  cheerful  chaos. 

The  Moro  gongs  are  all  of  the  same  general  shape  and  have  each 
a  knob  on  the  top  which  is  bright  and  shining  from  use.  The  two 
large  gongs  were  struck  with  a  short  stick  and  played  by  one  per- 
former ;  the  tone  of  these  gongs  was  very 
penetrating,  and  it  is  said  that  they  are 
used  in  the  Islands  for  sending  messages 
from  one  village  to  another.  Dr  Jenks 
told  of  an  occasion  on  which  he  wished 
to  summon  hastily  some  men  from  a 
settlement  several  miles  away.  A  native 
woman  struck  one  of  these  gongs  in  a  pecu- 
liar way,  transmitting  his  message,  and  in  a  short  time  the  desired 
number  of  men  arrived  from  the  distant  village.  The  two  gongs 
in  the  orchestra  were  a  major  third  apart,  and  the  following  could 
be  heard  all  day  in  that  part  of  the  Exposition  grounds : 


Fig.  19. —  Outline  of  a 
Moro  gong. 


The  instrument  resembling  a  xylophone  played  a  melody,  but  careful 
observation  failed  to  detect  a  recurrence  of  melody,  although,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Igorot  songs,  there  was  a  uniformity  of  ending,  a  cer- 
tain progression  played  on  this  instrument  seeming  to  be  a  signal 
for  the  music  to  cease.  This  instrument  was  played  with  great  free- 
dom, and  yet  there  was  no  consonance  of  rhythm  between  it  and 
either  the  gongs  or  the  drum.  The  instrument  consisted  of  eight 
gongs,  varying  from  six  to  ten  inches  in  diameter,  ranged  on  a  frame 
about  eighteen  inches  high,  the  player  sitting  on  a  low  bench  and 
playing  the  gongs  by  striking  the  knobs  with  two  short  sticks  held 


one  in  each  hand.  The  gongs  rested  on  stout  cords  stretched 
between  the  ends  of  the  frame,  and  supported  by  crossbars  between 
the  gongs.  Contrary  to  our  custom  the  highest  tones  were  at  the 
player's  left  hand.     I  noticed  that  the  *'  selection  "  always  ended 
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Fig.  20.  —  Moro  gong  instrument. 


on  a  gong  near  the  middle  of  the  row,  and  so  began  to  listen  there 
for  a  keynote.  By  experimenting  with  these  gongs  in  the  absence 
of  the  natives  I  made  the  remarkable  discovery  that  here  too  was  a 
groping  toward  the  pentatonic  scale.  The  gongs  are  purchased 
from  the  Chinese  and  a  person  selecting  them  might  not  have  a 
large  number  from  which  to  choose ;  this  might  account  for  some 
deviation  from  true  pitch.  Dr  Jenks  and  I  wished  to  give  a  Moro 
an  opportunity  to  select  a  set  of  gongs  from  the  collection  in  the 
museum  in  order  to  see  what  his  choice  would  be,  but  we  were 
unable   to    carry   out   this   plan,  which   would    have   been   most 

interesting. 

There  were  two  of  these  instruments  in  the  Samal  Moro  village. 
The  tones  of  one  were  as  follows  (making  allowance  for  lack  of 
absolute  correctness  of  pitch),  placed  in  the  key  of  G  for  conve- 
nience and  clearness,  the  highest  tones  being  at  the  player's  left 

hand : 

DBAGDCAG 

The  tones  of  the  pentatonic  scale  of  G  would  of  course  be  :  G  A 
B  D  E  G.  Although  C  is  present,  the  other  tones  are  in  most 
cases  doubled.     The  melody  ended  on  G. 

The  other  instrument  approached  the  minor  mode  and  contained 

these  tones : 

B        G        C        B        A        G#         G^         C 

In  this  case  the  melody  ended  on  either  A  or  C.  There  were  two 
women  who  played  this  instrument ;  the  younger  woman  ended  her 
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melody  with  B  C,  accenting  the  C,  while  the  elder  woman  with  an 
unhappy  face  always  ended   hers  B  C  A.     I  could  detect  the  dif- 
ference in  the  playing  of  these  two  without  seeing  the  orchestra. 
Here,  as  among  the  Igorot  singers,  was  a  bewildering  profusion  of 
apparent  melody,  and  I  resolved  to  investigate  more  closely.     It 
was  of  course  useless  to  question  them,  even  through  an  interpreter, 
so  I  sought  Mr  Lewis,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  village,  and  told 
him  that  I  wanted  to  take  a  lesson  on  this  instrument  in  order  to 
find  out  the  system  underlying  it.     He  summoned  Simaya,  the 
younger  of  the  performers,  who  readily  consented  to  instruct  me. 
We  went  into  the  little  theater  and  I  sat  beside  her  while  she  placed 
a  "drumstick'*  in  each  of  my  hands,  then   guided  my  hands  by 
holding  them  in  hers.     Imagine  my  astonishment  when  she  taught 
me  to  play  in  four  grades  of  difficulty !    Here  was  another  instance 
of  music  as  an  intelligently  taught,  practised,  and  cultivated  art 
before  there  was  the  ability  to  compose  and  remember  a  melody. 
In  the  easiest  grade  I  was  taught  to  keep  the  right  hand  on  one 
tone  while  the  left  moved  about,  the  hands  striking  alternately,  the 
right  hand  of  course  furnishing  a  kind  of  "pedal   point*'  in  the 
bass.     When  I  had  apparently  gained  her  idea  she  released  her 
hold  of  my  hands  and  merrily  motioned  me  to  try  alone.     Some- 
times she  would  take  the  sticks  herself  and  play  a  little  to  show 
me,  then  handing  them  back  for  me  to  try  alone.     The  second 
grade  of  difficulty  transferred  the  repeated  note  to  the  left  hand,  or 
treble  part.     In  the  third  grade  both  hands  moved  about,  but  the 
tones  were  of  equal  length.     In  the  fourth  grade  there  were  sub- 
divisions of  the  tones  —  rapid  runs  and  little  trills  —  the  hands  still 
striking  alternately  but  with  a  degree  of  virtuosity  that  was  paralyz- 
ing.    I  gave  up  in  despair,  especially  as  another  Moro  had  begun 
banging  on  the  big  kettle-drums  that  hung  over  my  head,  and 
the  lesson  ended  in  much  merriment.     However,  I  had  gained  my 
point.  The  closest  observation  failed  to  detect  any  dissatisfaction  on 
the  part  of  my  teacher  with  my  improvisations  as  melody,  and  I  felt 
confirmed  in  my  opinion  that  her    own    work    consisted  of  im- 
promptu combinations  of  melodic  phrases. 

Mr  Lewis  gave  me  most  cordial  cooperation  in  my  study  of  Moro 
music.     He   had  been  with  these  people  in  the  islands  for  four 
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years  and  they  had  built  a  railroad  under  his  direction.  He  said  that 
he  found  them  good  laborers  ;  but  in  answer  to  my  question  stated 
that  he  had  never  heard  them  sing,  though  they  sometimes  gave  a 
kind  of  "  A-hoy-ye,'*  or  call,  when  out  in  their  fishing  boats.  I  re- 
marked that  primitive  people  usually  have  some  songs,  and  Mr  Lewis 
called  his  "  house  man,**  asking  him  in  Spanish  whether  the  Moros 
have  any  songs.     The   prompt  reply  was  that  they  have  many 

songs. 

Later  Mr  Lewis  introduced  me  to  Datto  Fecundi  —  the  only 
datto  in  the  village.     Mr  Lewis  explained  my  wish  and  the  datto 
promised  that  some  of  his  wives  should  sing  for  me  at  eight  the 
next  morning,  before  the  crowds  arrived.     At  the  appointed  hour 
Mr  Lewis  and  myself  were  seated  on  the  datto*s  bamboo  porch,  but 
the  favorite  wives  were  reluctant  to  perform.     It  required  much 
patience  and  a  great  deal  of  talking  to  persuade  them.     Beside  me 
sat  a  little  woman  with  dark  eyes  and  whimsical  face  ;  she  sat  curled 
up,  with  her  back  to  the  group  and  her  elbows  on  the  railing,  look- 
ing out  across  the  little  lagoon.    Suddenly  she  began  to  sing.     Her 
song  was  a  wild  sweet  melody  with  long  passionate  cadences  and 
the  prolonged  vowel  syllables  that  characterize  the  music  of  the 
seafolk.     When  it  was   finished   she   dropped   her  head  with    its 
tumbled  black  hair  upon  her  folded  arms.     I  waited  breathlessly. 
Soon  she  raised  her  head  and  sang  again,  more  sweetly  than  before, 
seeming  to  look  beyond  the  little  lagoon  to  the  broad  waters  of  her 
island  home.     It  was  most  fascinating  music  !     I  had  brought  a 
box  of  chocolates  and  under  their  encouragement  the  situation  be- 
came less  strained,  another  "favonte  wife**  joining  the  first  in  a 
series  of  duets.     When  the  little  concert  was  finished  I  asked  some 
questions  through  an  interpreter  and  was  told  that  these  were  all 
love  songs,  and  were  "made  up  as  they  go  along  —  always  differ- 
ent.'*    I  was  told  further  that  the  best  musician  was  she  who  could 
"  make  up  music  "  the  best.     They  said  that  at  home  these  love 
songs  often  would  be  sung  by  a  man  and  a  woman.     The  use  of  the 
love  songs  freely  by  the  women  suggests  quite  a  development  of 
music  as  a  cultivated  art,  for  do  not  our  own  women-singers  use  the 
love  songs  in  their  recitals  ?     Yet  the  Moro  and  the  Negrito  songs 
were  primarily  an  expression  of  emotion  by  means  of  improvised 
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music,  and  in  each  instance  the  manner  of  life  was  reflected  in  the 
song,  the  Negrito's  being  a  suggestion  of  the  bird  notes  of  the 
mountain,  while  the  Morons  love  song  echoed  the  roll  of  the  sea. 
I  wish  I  knew  whether  the  Igorot  in  the  mechanical  rhythm  of  his 
work-a-day  life  sings  of  love  ! 

Next  to  the  Samal  Moro  village  was  that  of  the  Lanao,  or  Lake 
Moro,  who  live  inland ;  these  people  are  much  fiercer  than  their 
sea-faring  relatives.  Five  sultans  of  this  tribe  were  in  St  Louis  and 
each  brought  only  a  few  wives,  while  none  of  the  dattos,  or  subchiefs, 
were  brought.  The  village  was  not  open  to  the  public,  as  the  only 
man  who  could  control  these  wild  people  had  been  called  east  by  a 
death  in  his  family.  Dr  Jenks  took  me  into  the  village.  We  were 
the  only  white  people  there,  but  were  perfectly  safe,  as  the  sultans 
are  devoted  to  Dr  Jenks  ;  he  told  me,  however,  that  they  had  tried 
twice  to  kill  their  keeper  since  leaving  the  Islands  and  that  in  the 
whole  world  there  is  probably  no  tribe  more  wicked  and  barbarous 
than  these  people.  Yet  their  faces  were  especially  smiling,  and  they 
certainly  looked  happier  than  their  gentler  kin.  I  noticed  the  same 
thing  in  regard  to  Antonio,  the  Igorot  whose  tattooing  showed  that 
he  had  chopped  ofl"  many  heads.  He  was  nearly  always  smiling 
cheerfully,  but  it  made  me  shiver  when  he  looked  in  my  direction. 

The  five  sultans  were  most  obsequious  when  Dr  Jenks  intro- 
duced me  to  each  in  turn.  He  explained  my  desire  to  hear  their 
music,  and  they  replied  that  the  big  gongs  were  all  in  the  house 
where  a  slave  wife  had  died  the  day  before  and  where  they  had  been 
having  funeral  music,  but  that  the  instruments  in  question  should 
be  brought  to  the  theater  as  soon  as  possible. 

Meantime  Dr  Jenks  and  I  inspected  the  xylophone  in  the  theater, 
which  resembled  those  in  the  Samal  Moro  village,  but  contained 
nine  gongs  instead  of  eight  and  had  the  highest  tones  at  the  player's 
right  instead  of  at  his  left  hand.  The  gongs  were  more  nearly  true 
to  pitch  and  to  the  pentatonic  scale  than  the  others,  but  the  second  of 
the  scale  was  in  the  upper  octave.  This  again  may  have  been  due 
to  a  scarcity  of  material  from  which  to  select  the  set.  These  were 
the  intervals  of  the  Lanao  Moro  instrument : 
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The  pentatonic  scale  on  C   would  of  course  comprise  the  tones 
C     D     E     G     A     C. 

At  last  the  large  gongs  arrived  and  the  sultans  said  that  I  should 
first  hear  a  song.  A  woman  seated  herself  near  one  of  the  doors 
of  the  theater.  Her  head  was  covered  by  a  yellow  silk  scarf  and 
she  held  the  end  of  it  before  her  face  as  she  sang.  The  music  was 
different  from  any  heard  previously,  and  more  nearly  resembled  the 
long-drawn-out  chanting  of  some  ceremony,  having  a  steady  swing 
and  more  measured  cadence.  Suddenly  two  Moro  warriors  sprang 
forward  from  the  other  doors  with  a  shriek  such  as  I  hope  I  may 
never  hear  again ;  it  was  like  the  shriek  of  a  wild  animal  in  a  rage. 
They  came  together  with  a  bang,  clashing  their  shields  and  fighting 
until  one  shield  was  shattered.  I  was  told  that  this  too  was  an  im- 
provised love-song,  and  I  infer  that  the  course  of  true  love  in  Min- 
danao is  indeed  strenuous. 

The  orchestral  music  was  similar  to  that  in  the  Samal  Moro 
village,  but  the  melody  of  the  xylophone  was  more  fiercely  ag- 
gressive and  there  was  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  it  was  in  the 

major  key. 

Both  the  Moro  villages  are  Mohammedan,  and  I  believe  that 
longer  study  would  have  revealed  interesting  native  music  in  con- 
nection with  their  religious  ceremonials  —  for  instance:  The  dead 
slave-wife,  Dodoa,  was  buried  in  Calvary  cemetery,  St  Louis,  and 
at  her  grave  the  Moros  chanted  a  recital  of  the  virtues  of  the  dead 
woman  and  a  prayer  to  Allah.  Knowing  their  limitations,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  music  of  this  chant  was  improvised 
and  that  a  correct  record  of  it  would  throw  light  on  the  question 
of  the  sequence  of  tones  intuitively  followed  in  the  expression  of  this 
emotion.  It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  such  a  record  with  the 
Undas  of  the  Negrito  and  the  funeral  wail  of  the  American  Indian. 

The  Bagobos  had  not  arrived  when  I  was  in  St  Louis,  so  I  was 
unable  to  include  them  in  my  study.  This  was  a  matter  of  regret 
to  me,  as  they  are  said  to  be  especially  musical. 

The  music  of  the  Visayans  was  pleasing,  but  showed  Spanish 
influence  too  strongly  to  be  of  interest  in  connection  with  my  pres- 
ent studies. 
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The  native  music  of  the  Filipinos  will  soon  pass  away.  Beyond 
the  bamboo  paling  of  the  Igorot  village  were  the  white  tents  of  the 
Philippine  constabulary,  and  there  at  set  of  sun  a  band  of  Filipinos 
played  our  own  national  anthem,  whilef  hundreds  of  Filipinos  in 
khaki  saluted  the  American  flag  as  it  was  slowly  lowered.  So  the 
sunset  gun  is  measuring  the  days  until  all  the  Filipino  music  shall 
be  merged  at  last  in  The  Star-spangled  Banner. 

Red  Wing, 
Minnesota, 
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min<t  or  conduct  which  larely  fail  those  men  who  'change  their  party'  after 
their  revolution  of  sentiment,  and  who  are  in  danger  of  taking  action  against 
their  former  beliefs,  where  they  should  not,  and  are  led  into  regrettable 
affiliations.  The  elevation  and  originality  of  the  position  you  have  taken  in 
religion  is  t^^uly  admirable.  The  world  does  not  feel  its  power;  but  will  it 
not  some  day ?— Alas !  the  world  is  far  from  God !  And  is  not  Europe  men- 
aced to  descend  to  the  level  of  China,  where  religion  is  but^superstition,  and 
morals  a  more  or  less  binding  fagot  of  social  convention/' 


\ 


THE  WIZARD'S  PROFESSION  IN  ANCIENT  JUD;EA. 

We  know  from  cunfform  inscriptions  that^^e  ancient  Babylonians  be- 
lieved in  the  immortality  V  the  soul,  and  qn  special  occasions  they  found 
satisfaction  and  comfort  in  x^alling  upon  tKeir  dear  departed  ones  to  com- 
municate with  them  in  afflictidih  and  to  ask  for  advice  in  tribulations.  The 
same  practice  seems  to  have  preViuled  at  times  also  in  Israel.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment describes  how-  Saul  went  toN;he  witch  of  Endor  to  see  Samuel's  spirit 
rise  from  the  realm  of  the  dead,  andUo  question  him  concerning  the  outcome 
of  an  imminent  battle  with  the  PhilMines.  Witches  and  wizards  were  an 
important  profession  in  Hither/ Asia  a^^that  time,  and  their  methods  must 
have  resembled  the  seances  of  modern \ mediums.  They  must  have  been 
quite  prosperous,  but  with  ttie  rise  of  m^otheism  they  were  ostracised  in 
Judaea  by  the  priestly  party  as  recorded  in  tlte  priestly  sections  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  and  we  may  very  well  assume  that  befor^they  were  entirely  suppressed, 
many  a  tragedy  must  have  been  enacted  such  \s  forms  the  historical  back- 
ground  of  the  thrillip^  story  of  David  Clarallen  >yiich  appears  in  the  present 
number  of  The  Op/n  Court,  and  will  be  concludetf\in  the  next.  The  author, 
who  apparently  j/ well  acquainted  with  Old  Testart^ent  history,  writes  that 
the  suggestion  on  this  weird  tale,  so  dramatically  related,  came  to  him  while 
conducting  an  advanced  Sunday  school  class,  and  we  nope  that  it  will  help 
our  readers  to  form  a  realistic  picture  of  the  ancient  JeVish  hierarchy  with 
its  strong  contrasts  and  intense  religious  devotion.  Whore  there  is  much 
light  there  are  deep  shadows,  and  the  religious  zeal  for  the  one  and  only 
true  God  has  but  too  often  been  associated  with  a  most  narrow-minded  and 
almost  barbarous  bigotr3^  The  plot  is  true  to  historical  accounts  and  bears 
testimony  to  the  power  of  the  author's  imagination,  which  has  restored  to  life 
the  dry  bones  of  Hebrew  scholarship. 

THE  IGOROTES.      TA.I^OG'k 

Among  the  new  subjects  of  the  United  States  there  is  a  tribe  of  savages 
livhig  in  some  remote  part  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  called  the  Igorotes. 
They  are  little  known  even  in  Manilla  and  may  have  lived  in  their  present 
homes  for  many  centuries  at  the  time  when  the  Philipinos  took  possession 
of  the  islands.  The  Philipinos  (like  the  Japanese)  appear  to  be  a  mixture 
of  Malay  and  Hindu,  while  the  Igorotes  (like  the  South  Sea  Islanders) 
may  have  to  be  counted  among  the  first  settlers  of  the  country.  Obviously 
they  are  accustomed  to  a  warm  climate,  for  the  men  are  only  covered  with  a 
thin  rope-like  loin  cloth,  while  the  women  are  fully  and  decently  dressed. 
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The   Igorotcs  live   in  thatched  houses   and   display  a  peculiar   fondness 
for  roast  dog.     From  time  to  lime,  or  on  festive  occasions,  they  butcher  onf 


BONTOC   BELLE 

of  the  canine  species  and  relish  the  flavor  of  the  meat  which  is  quite  offensive 
to  Western  people ;  but  such  is  the  difference  of  taste  among  different  races ! 
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The    Igorotcs   live    in   thatched   h(ni>c>   and    display    a    peculiar    fondness 
f'>r  rnn^t  d-^r/.     h^roni  time  t*")  time.  <•!•  f>n   festive  occasion^,  llie\   liulchcr  one 
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of  the  canine  species  and  relish  the  flavor  of  the  meal  which  is  quite  offensive 
to  Western  people;  but  such  is  the  diflcrence  of  taste  among  different  races! 
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While  to  all  appearances  the  Igorotes  are  savages  and  range  very  low 
in  the  scale  of  civilisation  they  are  not  lacking  in  mentality,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  they  will  make  rapid  progress  under  the  beneficial  influence  of 
United  States  institutions.    Their  old  habits  will  die  out  within  two  or  three 
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generations,  and  if  we  want  to  collect  any  reliable  data  concerning  their 
original  life,  their  social,  industrial,  religious,  and  ethnic  conditions,  we 
must  study  them  before  their  ideas  have  been  modified  through  the  unavoid- 
able contact  with  civilised  people.     On  account  of  the  peaceful  nature  of  the 
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Wliile  to  all  iLppearaiiLL-  llie  Igorutes  are  savap:cs  and  rani;o  very  Icjw 
ill  the  scale  of  civilisatK.ii  ilu-y  are  not  lacking  in  mentality,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  i'ie\  will  make  rap'd  pr(.:4ress  under  the  beneficial  intltience  of 
United  States  in^titmions.      Theii  old  habit<  will  die  out   within  two  or  three 
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generations,  and  if  we  wan!  to  collect  any  reliable  data  cuiicrrning  their 
original  life,  their  social,  industrial,  religious,  and  ethnic  conditions,  we 
must  study  tliem  before  their  'de.'is  have  been  m..dilied  thmiigh  ihe  unnvoMl- 
able  enntaVt  with  civilisid  people     C)n   .-iccr.nnt  of  the  peaceful   nature  of  the 
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transition  many  changes  will  be  so  subtle  that  they  may  become  impercep- 
tible to  the  Igorotes  themselves,  and  so  even  their  own  information  will 
after  a  few  years  have  to  be  suspected  as  influenced  by  a  new  interpretation 


of  their  old  traditions  which  tries  to  eliminate  the  original  savage  logic  and 
replaces  it  by  modern  conceptions. 

The  United  States  government,  considering  the  importance  of  furnish- 
ing the  necessary  information  to  the  student  of  anthropology,  has  given  an 
opportunity  to  have  the  Igorotes  exhibited  among  the  various  anthropological 
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departments  of  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair,  and  we  learn  that  the  individual 
members  of  the  company,  imported  for  this  purpose,  are  quite  intellectual 
and  take  easily  to  modern  methods  and  civilised  institutions. 


THE  SPREAD  OF  CIVII  ISATION — THE  SINGING  LESSON. 

Antero,  a  Bontoc  Igorote,  singing  "My  Country  Tis  of  Thee." 
(Note  in  the  background  a  cash  register.) 

The  Igorotes  are  an  able-bodied  strong  tribe.     The  men  are  skilled  in 
using  their  lances.    They  are  fast  runners  and  expert  climbers.     They  make 
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their  ascent  on  a  tree,  keeping  their  bodies  aloof  from  the  tree  trunk,  almost 
as  easily  as  we  walk  up-stairs. 

The  women  are  as  much  addicted  to  tobacco  as  the  men,  if  not  more  so. 
They  are  industrious  housewives  and  good  mothers.  Our  illustrations  show 
them  at  their  daily  labors  which  consist  mainly  in  weaving  and  rice-pounding. 
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The  Igorotes  have  a  peculiar  method  of  killing  a  chicken,  which  they 
claim  is  painless.  They  put  the  chicken  on  the  ground  and  apply  with  a  thin 
stick  light  taps  on  its  neck  which  the  chicken  endures  without  opposition, 
and  strange  to  say,  it  dies  without  showing  any  symptoms  of  pain.  Our  illu- 
stration  shows  their  treatment  of  a  chicken  that  is  to  be  prepared   for  a 
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departnT^iits  of  the  St.  Louis  World'?;  Fair,  and  we  learn  that  the  individual 
mctnhers  of  the  company.  inii)orted  for  this  purpose,  are  quite  intellectual 
and  lake  easilv  to  modcr'i  methods  and  civilised  institutions. 
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Antero,  a  Bontoc  Ic^orote,  singing  "My  Country  'Tis  of  Thee." 
(Note  in  the  background  a  cash  register.) 
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They  are  industrious  housewives  and  good  mothers.  Our  illustrations  show 
them  at  their  daily  labors  which  consist  mainly  in  weaving  and  rice-pounding 
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The  Igorotes  have  a  peculiar  method  of  killing  a  chicken,  which  they 
claim  is  painless.  They  put  the  chicken  on  the  ground  and  apply  with  a  thin 
stick  light  taps  on  its  neck  whicli  the  chicken  endure^  without  opposition, 
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wedding,  the  guests  of  which  are  represented  in  the  last  picture  at  the  moment 
when  the  bride  has  been  escorted  to  her  new  home  by  the  groom's  parents. 


CONGRESS  OF  RELIGIONISTS  IN  JAPAN. 

The  Congress  of  RcHgionists,  which  was  held  in  Japan  a  few  months 
after  the  beginning  of  the  present  war  in  the  Far  East,  has  published  an  il- 
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lustrated  report  of  rifty-six  pages,  in  which  the  proclamation  is  made  that 
the  present  war  has  nothing  to  do  with  religious  and  racial  differences  be- 
tween the  belligerents.     To  all  fair-minded  observers  there  seemed  to  be  no 


need  of  making  such  a  demonstration  on  the  part  of  Japanese  religious  leaders, 
Christian,  or  Buddhist,  or  Shintoist;  for  the  war  now  raging  is  merely  due 
to  a  collision  between  tv\o  sovereign  powers.  But,  soon  after  the  declaration 
of  war,  there  was  raised  in  the  European  press  a  cry  of  the  "ydlow  peril," 
and  insinuations  were  made  that  it  was  a  struggle  between  Christianity  and 


heathenism.  The  alarm  spread  far  and  wide  even  in  America.  In  so  far  as 
other  nations  were  concerned,  Japan  might  have  regarded  it  with  indiffer- 
ence; but  by  and  bye  the  Japanese  public  began  to  respond  seriously,  and  the 
spirit  of  religious  and  racial  antagonism  was  stirred  up,— a  state  of  things 
not  very  desirable  from  the  broad  religious  and  humanitarian  point  of  view. 
Actuated  by  these  considerations,  Japanese  religious  leaders  met  irrespective 
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need  of  making  such  a  demonstration  on  the  part  of  Japanese  religions  leaders. 
Christian,  or  Buddhist,  or  Shintoist;  for  t!ie  war  now  raging  i^  merely  due 
to  a  collision  between  two  so\ereign  powers.  But.  soon  after  the  declaration 
of  war.  ihere  wa>  raised  in  the  l*'u.ropoan  press  a  cry  (^f  the  "\ellow  peril." 
and  insinuations  were  made  that  it    wa-  a   ^^truiigle  between  Chri>lianity  and 


heathemMn.  'ihe  alarm  spread  far  and  ^^ide  evcu  in  Anu-rica.  In  -.  tar  a^ 
other  nations  were  concerr.cd.  Japan  might  lia\e  regarded  it  with  mdiftrr 
ence;  but  bv  and  bye  the  Japanese  public  began  to  rc-^pond  seriously,  and  tlu- 
spirit  of  religious  and  racial  antagonism  was  stirred  np,-a  >tate  of  thmg^ 
not  very  desirable  from  the  broad  religious  and  humanitarian  point  of  view. 
•\ctuated  by  these  considerations,  Jaixme^e  religious  leaders  met  irrespective 
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of  beliefs,  organised  a  great  religious  movement,  and  met  in  a  Congress  con- 
stituted of  the  most  heterogenious  elements,  for  there  were  Christians,  ortho- 
dox as  well  as  ultra-liberal, — including  foreign  missionaries,  mostly  Ameri- 
cans,— Buddhists — old  as  well  as  new,  Shintoists,  philosophers,  statesmen, 
physicians,  and  members  of  other  professions.  The  meeting  was  so  well 
attended  that  the  large  hall  was  not  adequate  for  the  occasion,  and  many 
had  to  be  turned  away. 
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A  number  of  addresses  were  made,  both  in  Japanese  and  foreign  lan- 
guages, by  men  of  different  religious  denominations.  They  denounced,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  false  claim  of  the  ''yellow  peril"  and  the  cry  of  heathenism, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  in  most  positive  terms  that  the  war  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  either  race  or  religion.  A  resolution  made  in 
this  sense  concluded  with  the  sentiment  that  the  members  of  the  congress 
hoped  for  a  speedy  termination  of  the  war  by  an  honorable  peace,    d.  t.  s. 
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SoNNiGE  Welten.     Ostasiatischc  Reise-Skizzen.     By  Emil  and  Lenore  Se- 
lenka,    Wiesbaden:    C  W.  Kreidel.    1905. 
The  late  Prof.  Emil  Selenka  of  Munich  was  a  naturalist  by  profession. 
He  has  done  creditable  work  in  biology  and  zoology,  and  his  name  has  a 
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good  ring  among  his  colleagues.  Nevertheless,  his  preferences  do  not  lie 
in  his  specialty;  he  felt  himself  most  at  home  in  another  field.  His  whole 
temperament  was  so  artistic,  that,  in  spite  of  his  scientific  education,  he 
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•  •t  lirljL-i*-.  r,rn;i'ii';cH  .'I  itvc-.ii  rcliiiioi:-  r.U)\  cnicnt.  ai^<l  met  in  a  Cnnj^ress  con- 
-liiiucf]  >>i  ilu-  iii«'-t  lH*lrr'ioc'nir)U<  elonu'iil^,  for  there  were  Christians,  ortlio- 
<l't\  :.^  well  a-,  nlira-lihcral, — includinL:  forei.mi  missionaries,  mostly  Ameri- 
(\'ni-  lhi<l(llii-t>-  -old  a^  well  a<  new,  Shintnist'^.  j^hilosophers,  statesmen. 
|)hy-icia'i-.  and  niemhers  r»f  otlu-r  ]ircfcs<i(.>n-.  The  meeting  was  so  well 
attejidcd  tliat  the  larL;e  hall  was  n.-l  adeqtiate  f(^r  the  occasion,  and  man\ 
had  t' '  he  mrncd  nwav. 


A  ninnher  ..f  addre^-es  were  made,  hoili  in  j;>|)ane>e  and  foreii;n  Ian 
gnaqcs.  hy  nun  f)i  different  reli.irious  denonnnatioiis.  They  denounced,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  false  claim  of  the  'yellow  peril"  and  the  cry  of  heathenism, 
a;id.  i.ii  llie  other  li.and.  di-chn-ed  in  mo^t  ]>o->iii\e  terms  tliat  the  war  had 
n(»ih;i!L:  whatevii-  to  i]n  \\iih  either  r;ice  rn*  r(di,Liion.  A  resolution  made  in 
this  sen.se  cor.elmled  with  the  sentiment  that  die  niend)ers  of  the  eongress 
h'>])el  for  a  s|.o(>fI\   t<  rminat'- >n  ot"  ih<'  war  'hy  an  lioiiorahle  peace.     D. 'i.  s. 
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SoNNiGE   Welten.     Ostasialisclic  Reise-Ski/zou.      By   Jiinil   and    Lrm^u-   .Si 

lenka.     Wieshaden :     C  W.  Kreidel.     1905. 

The  late  Prof.  Emil   Selenka  of  Munich  was  a  naturalist  by  p' ■  ii*<'.-^M<Mi. 

lie  has   done   creditahle    w'-rk    in  hioloj^:}'  and   70o|o-\-.   and    hi<    nanu    ha>   a 


u 


good  rinj^  among  his  colleagues.  Nevertheless.  Ins  preferences  do  not  he 
in  his  specialty;  lie  felt  himself  most  at  home  in  another  held.  His  whole 
temperament    was    so    artistic,    that,    in    spite   of   his    scientific    education,    he 
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THE  OPEN  COURT. 


wrote  books  which  possess  an  idiosyncrasy  of  their  own,  being  anthropo- 
logical in  their  main  character,  interspersed  with  art  and  philosophy.  The 
most  important  of  his  books  which  he  published  in  company  with  his  gifted 
wife,   Frau   Lenore   Selenka,   is  a   stately  volume   entitled  Sonnige   Welten, 


A  WEDDING  FEAST. 

being  a  description  of,  or  rather  reminiscences  of  his  sojourn  in,  Borneo, 
Java,  Sumatra,  East  India,  Ceylon,  and  Japan.  The  book  is  profusely  illus- 
trated and  of  an  artistic  makeup.  The  author's  philosophical  inclinations 
appear  in  the  dedication  of  the  work,  which  is  inscribed  to  the  "Atman." 
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A   WKDDINC    TEAST. 

being  a  description  of,  or  rather  reminiscences  of  his  sojourn  in,  Borneo, 
lava,  Sumatra,  East  India.  Ceylon,  and  Japan.  The  book  is  profusely  illus- 
trated and  of  an  artistic  makeup.  Th.e  author's  philosophical  inclinations 
appear   in  the  dedication  of   the  work,  which   is  inscribed   to  the  "Atman." 
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Racial  Types  in  the  Philippine  Islands,     Louis  R.  Sullivan.     (American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  vol.  xxiii,  pt.  i.)     New  York,  1918. 

While  making  studies  for  the  purpose  of  installing  a  somatological 
exhibit,  Mr.  Sullivan  brought  together  the  scattered  observations  of 
many  writers  on  the  Philippine  population,  which  he  uses  as  the  basis  for 
this  study. 

He  gives  us  a  brief  review  of  the  literature,  the  conclusions  of  earlier 
writers,  and  then  subjects  their  data  to  a  critical  examination  in  an  at- 
tempt to  trace  the  racial  affinities  of  the  various  Philippine  peoples,  and 
to  determine  whether  or  no  there  is  any  justification  in  assuming  more 
than  one  racial  type  in  the  Islands,  aside  from  the  Negrito. 

The  study  of  hair,  eyes,  stature,  cephalic  index,  and  nasal  index, 
shows  that  the  population — other  than  the  pygmy — can  be  roughly 
divided  into  three  groups  with  the  Christianized  natives  of  the  lowlands 
and  the  Pagan  mountaineers  at  the  two  extremes,  while  the  Moham- 
medanized  natives  are  scattered  throughout  the  range  of  the  other  groups. 
The  average  height  of  the  Filipino  is  below  165  centimeters,  while  the 
tendency  of  the  whole  population  is  toward  shortheadedness.  The 
Negrito  and  all  the  Christianized  groups,  except  one,  have  a  cephalic 
index  of  81  or  above,  while  the  Mohammedans  range  between  79  and  85. 
The  Pagans,  on  the  other  hand,  show  two  modes,  one  at  78  and  the  other 
at  81,  but  on  the  whole  they  are  longer-headed  than  the  other  groups, 
a  fact  which  argues  against  the  theory  that  they  are  a  mixture  of  Malay 
and  Negrito  elements  for  **it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  cross  be- 
tween two  short-headed  groups  would  result  in  a  long  head  (p.  36)." 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  work  is  that  containing  the  tables 
of  correlations  and  the  deductions  based  on  them.  The  first  of  these 
correlations  is  between  the  cephalic  and  nasal  indices;  the  second  is  a 
graphic  correlation  of  stature,  cephalic' and  nasal  indices.  The  latter 
yields  us  three  forms  of  triangles,  one  of  which  contains  nearly  all  the 
Christianized  tribes  and  in  which  little  variability  is  to  be  noticed; 
another  contains  the  Negrito  groups  likewise  presenting  a  distinct  form; 
but  considerable  variation  occurs  when  we  compare  the  triangles  repre- 
senting the  Pagan  peoples. 

In  his  general  discussion,  the  author  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  data  used  seem  to  indicate  that  the  bulk  of  the  population  may  be 
included  in  three  racial  types — Malay,  Indonesian,  and  Negrito.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  term  Indonesian,  as  used  by  Sullivan, 
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Commission  by  Messrs.  Moorehead  and  Donehoo,  yet  he  finds  that  so 
many  of  the  points  raised  by  these  two  students  of  archaeology  co- 
incide so  well  with  his  own  beliefs  and  theories  that  he  is^dble  to  endorse 
most  of  their  statements  in  toto. 

The  report  is  in  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  is  /Entitled  ''A  Brief 
Summary  of  the  Archaeology  of  the  Susquehanna"  by  Warren  K. 
Moorehead.  Mr.  Moorehead  has  given  a  short  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  expedition,  the  expense  of  which,  he  omits  to  state,  was  largely 
borne  by  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  Heye  Foundation. 

The  finds  along  the  river  show  the  presence  of  two  distinct  cultures, 
an  older  Algonkian  culture,  the  remains  of  Which  were  found  in  sparse 
numbers  from  the  source  to  the  mouth  of  th^  river,  and  a  later  Iroquoian 
type  occurring  in  specialized  localities.  0/  the  two  cultures  the  second  is 
the  most  important  and  interesting,  asyit  relates  to  the  hitherto  scien- 
tifically unknown  Andaste  or  Susquehjinnock,  a  southern  branch  of  Iro- 
quois. A  large  cemetery  of  these  people  was  found  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Chemung  river,  near  Athens,  Pa.,  ii^  which  57  skeletons  were  discovered. 
With  the  skeletons  were  whole  ai>d  broken  pottery  vessels,  native  clay 
pipes,  triangular  arrowheads  of  ^tone,  and  a  few  trade  articles  showing 
that  these  people  had  had  slight  early  contact  with  the  whites.  The 
objects  were  of  pure  Iroquoian  type,  though  slightly  different  from  the 
known  remains  of  the  Five  Nations,  resembling  more  closely  the  Erie 

forms.  '  \ 

Nearer  the  Pennsylvania-Maryland  border  further  Andaste  sites 
were  located,  which  yielded  specimens  of  the  same  nature  as  those  dis- 
covered near  Athens,  but  mixed  with  them  were  a  large  proportion  of 
Algonkian  remains.  It  is  a  historic  fact,  however,  that  certain  of  the 
Algonkian  tribes  were  colonized  on  these  sites  with  the  Andaste. 

The  second  paper  is  entitled  "The  Susquehanna  Archaeological 
Expedition"  by  the  Rev.  G.  P.  Donehoo.  Mr.  Donehoo  also  gives  some 
account  of  the  itinerary  of  the  party,  but  goes  further  into  the  theoretical 
side  of  the  work.  The  writer  has  no  fault  to  find  with  Mr.  Donehoo's 
deductions,  although  he  disagrees  with  some  nHnor  details.  Mr.  Done- 
hoo justly  remarks  in  concluding:  \ 

No  state  in  the  Union  affords  a  larger  field  than  Pennsylvania  for  investiga- 
tion of  aboriginal  occupation,  and  yet,  less  has  been  done  in  this  state  than  in 
almost  any  other  in  the  entire  Union.  Your  secretary  earnestly  hopes  that  the 
work  of  this  expedition  may  be  only  the  beginning  of  such  work  in  this  state. 

Mr.  Donehoo's  appeal  is  just,  and  well  worthy  of  attention;  here 
lies  a  large  field  for  eastern  archaeological  research. 

Alanson  Skinner 
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is  not  that  used  by  many  other  writers.  Here  it  refers  to  those  people, 
the  totality  of  whose  characters  suggest  Mongoloid  affinities,  but  less 
pronounced  than  those  of  the  Malay;  who  have  straight  or  wavy,  black 
or  dark  brown  hair;  in  whose  eyes  the  Mongoloid  fold  is  less  common 
than  in  the  Malay;  whose  heads  are  the  longest  in  the  Islands;  but  whose 

noses  are  short  and  wide. 

Comparing  the  Philippines  with  the  neighboring  countries,  Sullivan 
finds  that  the  anthropometric  data  available  seerais  to  indicate  that  the 
pre-Dravidian  element  of  the  Malay  Peninsula— represented  by  the 
Sakai,  Senoi,  and  others— is  not  present  in  the  Philippines;  that  the 
Indonesian  type— represented  by  the  Dayak,  Murut  and  other  groups 
of  Borneo  and  nearby  islands— occurs  in  the  Philippines  in  the  Bontok, 
Nabaloi,  Ifugao,  etc.;  while  the  Malay  type  inhabits  the  coast  regions  of 
nearly  all  the  territory  under  discussion. 

Special  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  author's  warning  that  the 
racial  relationships  in  the  archipelago  are  not  as  simple  as  the  summary 
would  suggest,  or  that  any  one  of  the  tribes  mentioned  is  purely  repre- 
sentative of  one  racial  type  (p.  55)  •  Although  -the  average  of  the  popula- 
tion may  justify  us  in  assigning  tribal  or  cultural  groups  to  one  or  other  of 
the  divisions  enumerated,  it  should  not  be  inferred  that  there  is  any- 
thing approaching  a  pure  ** Indonesian'*  tribe  in  the  Philippines.  The 
greatest  mixture  occurs  in  every  group  and  village  of  the  Pagan  and 
Mohammedan  tribes,  and  only  to  a  slightly  less  degree  among  the  Chris- 
tianized or  **  Malay"  peoples. 

Mr.  Sullivan  evidently  finds  considerable  difficulty  in  reconciling 
the  *'  Bontok  Igorot"  measured  by  Jenks  with  those  described  by  Kroeber. 
The  same  difficulty  was  met  by  the  reviewer  until  it  became  evident  that 
the  latter  correspond  closely  to  the  Lepanto-Benguet  Igorot  described 
by  Bean,  and  the  Ifugao  of  Barrows.  A  glance  at  the  graphic  correla- 
tions in  fig.  6  makes  this  point  quite  evident.  About  one  third  of  Dr. 
Kroeber's  subjects  came  from  Alap,  a  village  which  is  near  the  southern 
end  of  the  Bontok  culture  area,  but  whose  inhabitants  evidently  are  more 
closely  related  to  the  people  of  the  south  than  are  the  Bontok  proper. 

The  paper  is  the  first  important  r6sum6  of  the  entire  subject,  and  as 
such  it  brings  forcibly  to  our  attention  how  meager  is  our  information 
concerning  a  large  part  of  the  Philippine  population.  Doubtless  several 
of  Mr.  Sullivan's  classifications  will  have  to  be  changed  in  the  light  of 
fuller  data,  but  this  clear,  concise  presentation  of  the  available  material 

at  this  time  is  most  welcome. 

Fay-Cooper  Cole 
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Nabaloi  Songs.  C.  R.  Moss  and  A.  L.  Kroeber.  (University  of 
California  Publications  in  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology, 
vol.  15,  no.  2,  pp.  187-207,  May  1919.) 

The  texts  of  the  songs  presented  in  the  article  were  collected  and 
translated  by  C.  R.  Moss  in  the  Philippines  in  1915.  The  melodies  were 
transcribed  by  ear  by  Teodoro  Francisco.  Accepting  these  at  their  face 
value  Dr.  Kroeber  undertook  the  analysis.  The  material  is  not  very  full, 
comprising  in  all  only  twelve  little  melodies,  three  of  which  are  unques- 
tionably  the  same,  although  accompanied  by  different  texts  and  in  one 
case  transposed  a  fourth  downward  and  introducing  one  semitone.  The 
songs  are  taken  from  two  tribes. 

Some  peculiar  instances  of  rhyme  occur  in  the  texts  to  which  Dr. 
Kroeber  calls  attention,  but  his  chief  interest  and  effort  is  concentrated 
on  the  music.  He  has  first  divided  the  songs  into  phrases  but  the  present 
writer  feels  that  in  one  case  this  has  not  been  correctly  accomplished. 
No.  5  was  transcribed  as  follows  and  divided  by  Dr.  Kroeber  into  three 
phrases  at  the  points  marked  Y  and  Z. 


'T  ^  iJZu-Li-Wu-^^i^  Wt-  wT-  yiw-tlrVi.  «.  t**    i-mm^l    i^  f-^ 


o 


In  this  case  the  slurred  motifs  and  natural  division  of  the  words  are 
important.     It  is  obvious  from  a  purely  musical  standpoint  that  the 
division  at  Y  is  wrong.     The  only  possible  places  for  a  separation  occur 
in  the  middle  of  the  third,  or  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  measure.     The 
text  decides  the  matter,  for  the  division  of  a  phrase  can  never  be  assumed 
to'occur  in  the  middle  of  a  word.     Therefore  it  should  be  made  ^V'sing'' 
inltheTmiddle  of  the  third  measure.     Thus  we  find  the  first  melodic 
phrase  two  and  a  half  measures  long,  the  second  three  and  a  half,  and  the 
third  again  two  and  a  half.     The  correctness  of  the  transcription  is 
doubtful,  however,  for  the  whole  character  of  the  piece  suggests  a  3-4 
meter.     Consistency,  and  the  hold  at  the  end  of  the  song  would  also 
argue  for  this  assumption.     It  will  be  noted  that  the  two  eighth-note 
d's  occur^alternately  on  the  first  and  second  beats  of  the  measures  in 
identical  melodic  phrases.     As  it  is  also  very  difficult  to  conceive  the 
accent  on  the  first  two  eighths,  the  following  arrangement  of  measures 
seems  more  satisfactory,  although  it  is  admitted  that  its  preference  may 
be  due  to  musical  habit. 


[furip^TilrrjTrlrrirlllillrli'l^ 


^^ 


?^' 


Having,  however,  no  opportunity  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  such  an  as- 
sumption is  correct,  we  are  obliged  to  accept  the  melody  as  it  stands,  but 
with  the  revised  phrasing  suggested. 

Obvious  errors  on  the  part  of  the  transcriber  occur  in  Nos.  6  and  11. 
The  former  is  a  melodic  theme  and  its  repetition,  which  are  alike  in  all 
but  the  final  tone.  The  same  plan  should  hold  for  the  position  of  the 
measure  bars  in  the  first  as  in  the  second  case.     Thus  instead  of 


l^.ii  jjfij  J,f:|  I    I  iii|    I  1 1  III 


we  should  expect 


li[  I  imi  I  iii|j|.ii^ij  j^ua 


s 


or 


i^^t  Jj^j,i  J73^j-i-|j  jn-p 


It  is  immaterial  which  is  selected  except  that  shorter  measures  are 
simpler.  The  principal  point  is  that  the  song  is  composed  of  two  parts, 
each  developed  in  three  little  sections.  That  Dr.  Kroeber  saw  this  is 
indicated  by  the  position  of  Z. 

In  No.  II  the  presence  of  the  accent  reveals  the  fact  that  together 
with  an  inconsistency  similar  to  that  in  No.  6,  the  melody  has  been 
metrically  misconceived.  A  very  common  error  in  taking  musical  dicta- 
tion is  to  assume  that  the  first  tone  heard  is  on  an  accented  beat.  Its 
proper  place  in  the  metrical  division  can  best  be  determined  by  referring 
it  to  the  accents  which  subsequently  occur  and  to  phrases  in  other  parts 
of  the  song  which  show  identical  melodic  situations.     Thus 


is'properly 


|{jllr,i-]JJ.i.nlr  rJ  J  j  j  J  J I  r-if^^nkhM 


« 

The  words  have  obviously  been  adapted  to  the  melody.  Note  the  repe- 
tition of  syllables  to  fill  the  discrepancies. 

This  confirms  the  division  of  the  tune  into  three  sections,  determined 
not  only  by  the  strong  accents  but  also  by  the  melodic  composition. 

The  point  which  particularly  interests  Dr.  Kroeber  is  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Nabaloi  scale.     He  observes  the  tendency  of  transcribers 
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familiar  with  our  systems  to  unconsciously  adapt  music  heard  to  our 
scales.  This  is  especially  likely  as  it  is  necessary  to  use  our  notation 
which,  after  all,  provides  only  for  a  few  out  of  many  possible  pitches  with- 
in the  octave.  He  feels  however,  that  the  melodic  inaccuracies  which 
occur  from  these  circumstances  are  unlikely  to  extend  beyond  a  stand- 
ardizing of  slight  deviations  or  vaguenesses  of  pitch  not  exceeding  a 
fraction  of  a  semitone. 

Although  Dr.  Kroeber  remarks  that  many  primitive  people  have 
much  less  feeling  for  tonality  than  we  exact,  he  assumes  for  argument 
that  some  tonic  must  exist  in  accordance  with  which  the  other  tones 
of  the  scale  may  be  determined  in  order.     He  realizes  that  there  are 
several  places  in  a  song  with  which  a  tonic  feeling  might  be  associated 
but  says  that  the  one  way  to  determine  with  which  of  these  conditions 
the  tonic  actually  may  be  connected  is  to  proceed  by  the  trial  and  error 
process.     He  thus  assumes  that  the  song  ends  on  the  tonic.     For  con- 
venience and  simplicity  he  then  calls  every  final  tone  C,  and  accordingly 
transposes  each  song  so  that  its  original  interval  relationships  to  this 
** tonic"  may  be  preserved.     Using  C  as  a  point  of  contact  for  the  re- 
sulting groups  of  tone  material  comprising  each  tune,  he  derives  a  com- 
posite scale  of  more  than  an  octave  with  the  following  interval  relation- 
ship in  which  this  "tonic"  appears  near  the  middle:  F  Ab  Bb  c  eb  f  g.     It 
is  a  very  interesting  scale  composed  of  two  identical  halves  with  F  as. 
initial  point  for  the  former  half,  c  for  the  latter.     He  makes  the  surprising 
discovery  that  the  scale  ranges  more  than  one  octave,  but  the  greatest 
range  in  any  melody  is  less  than  an  octave  and  that  clearly  there  is  no 
feeling  for  the  octave  as  an  interval. 

For  six  of  the  songs,  not  including  the  two  duplicate  melodies  which 
would  make  eight,  he  finds  that  the  tones  fall  within  this  scale,  although 
in  three  of  them  there  is  not  a  complete  conformity  in  range  or  choice 
of  tones.  The  four  remaining  agree  neither  with  the  preceding  six,  nor 
with  each  other  except  that  they  replace  the  minor  third  by  the  second. 
Other  discrepancies  are  two  substitutions  of  A  for  Ab  and  one  of  E  for  F, 
which  altogether  seem  rather  numerous  and  persistent  for  such  a  small 
group  of  songs.  Disregarding  them,  three  more  songs  fit  the  scale,  but 
one.  No.  6,  stands  apart.  To  explain  the  presence  of  the  second  rather 
than  the  minor  third  in  four  cases,  Dr.  Kroeber  suggests  that  they  are 
a  fluctuating  attempt  at  the  same  interval  or  that  the  transcriber  did 
not  hear  them  correctly.  This  theory  is  untenable,  first  because  a  half 
step  is  really  a  very  appreciable  interval,  as  great  as  the  entire  range 
within  which,  but  a  half  step  higher,  the  third  usually  varies  from  minor 


to  major;  secondly,  the  difference  in  tonal  character  between  the  second 
and  third  is  much  more  marked  than  that  between  a  tonic  and  its  octave 
or  fifth  so  that  their  confusion,  especially  by  the  transcriber  who  had  some 
European  musical  training,  is  very  unlikely.     He  adds  that  at  any  rate 
the  two   substitutions  of   A  for  Ab  and  the  one  of  E  for  F  could  be 
similarly  equated  with  the  more  regular   Ab   and    F,  although  how  he 
reached  this  conclusion  is  difficult  to  determine,  especially  as  the  F  is 
the  octave  of  the  tonic  which  certainly  would  not  be  confused  with  the 
seventh  even  if  the  octave  as  an  interval  were  not  used,  a  fact  not 
conclusively  proved   by  this  small  collection  of  tunes.     To  better  ac- 
count for  the  three  songs  which  fit  the  scale  than  by  disregarding  the 
discrepancies.  Dr.  Kroeber  assumes  that  the  tonic  may.  not  invariably 
occur  as  the  final  tone  but  may  be   that  directly  above  or  below  it. 
However,   if    we   begin   making  such   allowances   the    whole   structure 
of  the  premise  falls  down,  and  by  trying  a  sufficient  number  of  possi- 
bilities all  songs  could  be  made  to  fit  any  scale  selected.     Dr.  Kroeber 
finds  that  in  two  cases  the  scheme  works,  but  that  it  does  is  wholly  due 
to  the  limited  number  of  tones  available  in  any  of  the  songs.     Were  he 
dealing  with  a  Hindu  scale  where  there  are  twenty-six  divisions  of  the 
octave  he  might  yet  be  working  on  the  problem. 

We  have,  however,  just  as  much  right  to  assume  that  the  tonic 
is  the  first  tone,  or  that  on  which  pauses  most  often  occur,  or  that  which 
is  oftenest  repeated,  or  that  which  receives  the  greatest  number  of  ac- 
cents, or  perhaps  the  most  plausible  of  all,  the  lowest  tone.  Dr.  Kroeber 
has  not  examined  the  songs  from  these  standpoints,  or  at  least  has 
not  mentioned  having  done  so  in  his  article,  being  satisfied  with  his  first 
analysis.  Let  us  examine  them  from  the  first  and  last  standpoints,  as 
possibly  preferable  assumptions. 

Accepting  the  tonic  as  the  first  tone,  calling  this  c  and  transposing 
the  others  accordingly,  we  secure  the  following  table: 
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In  No.  4,  which  is  in  all  respects  except  one  changing  note  exactly  the 
same  melody  as  Nos.  2  and  9,  we  find  an  extra  tone  B.     We  have,  under 


; 
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the  circumstances,  every  right  to  include  it  in  the  scale  since  it  occurs 
together  with  the  other  tones,  although  its  use  here  argues  that  it  is 
relatively  unimportant.  We  see  that  six  of  the  songs,  Nos.  i,  2,  4,  9,  6 
and  10  belong  to  the  same  scale  although  not  all  the  tones  are  repre- 
sented in  every  case,  by  no  means  a  necessary  condition.  On  the  other 
hand,  Nos.  3  and  11  contain  the  same  tones  but  in  the  octave  above  the 
tonic  rather  than  in  that  below.  This  does  not  affect  the  scale  as  a 
group  of  tones  and  transposition  an  octave  up  or  down  is  always  per- 
missible, so  that  in  all  eight  songs  suggest  one  scale  system.  Of  the 
remainder,  two,  Nos.  5  and  12,  add  Bb,  one,  No.  7,  bb  and  ebi  and  one 
No.  8,  Ab  and  el?.     Combined,  these  tones  are: 

.      F  G  (Ab)  A  (Bb)  Bed  (eb)  e  f  g  a  (bb) 

The  problematic  tones  are  placed  in  parentheses.  If  similar  tones 
be  transposed  to  come  within  one  octave  we  have  F  G  (Ab)  A  (Bb)  B 
c  d  (eb)  e,  a  diatonic  scale  with  semitones  between  the  second  and  third, 
the  third  and  fourth,  and  the  sixth  and  seventh.  The  first  of  these  is 
one  of  the  most  frequent  chromatics  encountered  in  singing,  and  com- 
monly distinguishes  our  minor  from  major  tonalities.  The  second 
offers  the  biggest  problem,  as  the  perfect  fourth  is  among  the  doubtful 
tones  while  the  augmented  fourth  occurred  with  the  regular  scale  (but 
only  as  a  changing  note  with  the  fifth).  However,  we  do  not  know  that 
the  Bb  does  not  form  part  of  the  regular  system  and  h^  a  chromatic. 
At  any  rate  we  encounter  it  oftener  than  h^,  three  times  to  one.  The 
lowered  seventh  is  the  sixth  partial  of  a  fundamental  tone  and  not 
particularly  difficult  to  hear  in  the  tones  emitted  by  a  vibrating  body 
whose  fundamental  is  low  in  pitch.  In  some  parts  of  the  world  it  was 
used  long  before  the  major  seventh,  and  its  presence  here  should  not 
occasion  surprise. 

The  question  remains,  after  settling  on  the  tones  of  the  scale  whether 
their  order  should  not  begin  with  the  tonic.  This  appears  reasonable. 
Certainly  it  is  as  permissible  to  transpose  lower  tones  an  octave  higher 
as  to  do  the  reverse,  even  if  in  the  songs  some  tones  of  the  scale  are 
habitually  used  below  the  tonic.     Therefore  the  scale  should  be  written 

c  d  (eb)  e  f  g  (ab)  a  (bb)  b 

The  only  difference  of  tone  relationships  caused  by  this  arrangement 
rests  in  the  loss  of  the  semitone  between  the  fourth  and  the  fifth,  namely 
b,  and  a  gain  of  a  minor  sixth.  The  principal  tones  remain  the  same. 
The  fluctuation  of  thirds  and  sixths  is  just  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
majority  of   musical   systems, — common,   distinguishing   the   major  or 
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minor  mode  as  the  case  may  be.  It  seems  that  on  the  whole  this  solu- 
tion is  more  satisfactory  than  that  achieved  by  Dr.  Kroeber,  more  in 
conformity  with  what  might  be  expected  from  the  auditory  impression 
gained  when  hearing  the  songs,  and  that  the  discrepancies  are  fewer  and 

explained  more  logically. 

However,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  let  us  take  the  lowest  tone  as 
tonic.     The  following  table  results; 
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Note,  in  this  table  as  well  as  in  the  other,  the  frequent  appearance  of 
the  fourth  and  especially  the  fifth  in  connection  with  the  tonic.     The 
result  is  two  distinct  scale  groups,  one  comprising  c  d  e  f  (f#)  g  a  b  to 
which  seven  songs  conform,  purely  major,  with  one  solitary  instance  of 
a  chromatic;  and  the  other  c  d  eb  f  g  bb  to  which  the  other  five  belong. 
The  similarity  between  this  result  and  that  of  the  first  analysis  is  striking, 
particularly  if  we  combine  the  major  and  minor  scales  in  the  second  case. 
It  is  evident  that  these  analyses  are,  because  of  their  foundation 
on  arbitrary  tonics,  quite  as  open  to  criticism  as  was  Dr.  Kroeber*s,  but 
that  their  results  do  not  involve  as  many  discrepancies  which  are  con- 
flicting, as  did  his.     If  we  could  discover  a  tonic,  the  exact  nature  of  the 
Nabaloi  scale  or  scales  could  be  easily  solved.     Without  direct  informa- 
tion from  the  people  themselves,  or  an  investigation  of  their  musical 
instruments,  the  determination  of  their  scale  would  be  a  difficult  matter. 
Were  there  enough  examples  of  songs,  the  scale  might  be  determined  with- 
out these  aids  by  comparing  the  tone  relationships  as  they  appear  in 
each  song,  and  using  as  points  of  contact  the  most  characteristic  tone 
groups.     However,  this  would  be  an  extremely  complicated  procedure, 
a  description  of  which  would  be  too  long  for  a  review,  especially  as 
several  possibilities  are  open  in  the  way  of  combining  the  tonal  content 
of  the  songs,  as  they  are  given  here  in  notation,  a  choice  of  which  would 
depend  on  several  governing  circumstances  and  the  personal  opinion  of 
the  analyst.     Perhaps  a  brief  sketch  may  be  permitted. 
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Clearly  a  major  hexatonic  scale  or  tone  group  such  as  is  employed 
in  Nos.  2,  4,  9.  which  is  a  major  seventh  in  range,  is  fuller  than  the 
other  groups  and  probably  comes  nearer  to  the  complete  Nabaloi  scale 
of  major  character  than  do  the  others.     No  matter  what  the  ton^  may 
be    the  song  is  major  in  feeling,  because  of  the  play  on  two  different 
groups  of  three  tones  each  which  extend  over  major  thirds  and  are 
separated  by  whole  step  intervals.     Nos.  i  and  8  belong  to  this  same  tone 
group,  although  confined  to  a  smaller  number  of  tones.     Whether  or 
not  a  perfect  fourth  might  be  included  in  the  order  of  tones  as  arranged 
here  from  lowest  to  highest,  as  part  of  a  more  complete  scale,  cannot  be 
settled  without  a  larger  collection,  although  Nos.  3  and  n  would  sug- 
gest that  its  simple  interval  relationship  had  been  felt.      We  are  also 
doubtful  of  the  permanent  value  of  h^  as  an  augmented  fourth  and  we 
exclude  it  when  speaking  of  the  scale  as  hexatonic.     The  tonal  content 
of  No.  II  could  have  been  derived  from  the  second,  third  and  fourth 

tones  of  the  hexatonic  scale. 

There  is  also  an  appreciation  of  minor  values  as  evinced  by  No. 
7    where    two   minor  thirds  occur,    one  above,  the  other  below,  the 
characteristic  formation  of  three  tones,  which  also  appear,  as  far  as  in- 
terval construction  is  concerned,  in  the  upper  and  lower  halves  of  the 
hexatonic  scale.     Nos.  5,  10.  and  12  may  belong  to  either  system,  for  it 
is  easily  seen   that  they  have  points  in  common.      If  the  bR  found  in 
No  9  (transposed  to  the  pitch  of  2  and  4)  be  taken  as  achromatic  in  the 
major  hexatonic  system.  No.  3  will  be  seen  to  possess  an  interval  struc- 
ture which  corresponds  to  that  lying  from  the  second  to  the  highest 
tones.     No.  6  with  its  semitone,  would  also  then  coincide  in  tonal  struc- 
ture with  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  tones  of  the  same  set.     At  any  rate, 
all  of  the  songs  involved  will  be  found  to  fit.  in  tonal  structure  and  re- 
lationship, either  with  the  major  system  of  No.  9.  which  includes  the 
augmented  fourth,  or  the  minor  system  of  No.  7-     Since  the  latter  is  in 
its  interval  formation  exactly  the  same  from  e  to  b  as  the  major  system 
is  from  a  to  e',  or  from  g  to  d'  the  same  as  from  f  to  c'.  disregarding  in 
both  cases  the  h^  which  is  evidently  not  of  first  importance  as  a  scale  tone, 
they  clearly  are  related.     If  we  superimposed  them,  using  as  points  of 
contact  the  tones  f-a  and  g-b  by  transposing  the  system  of  No.  7  a  step 
downward,  we  would  obtain  a  system  of  intervals  to  which  all  the  songs 
would  be  found  to  fit  by  making  use  of  the  semitone  b-c'.  in  the  case  of 
Nos.  3  and  6.     The  scale  would  be  as  follows: 
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The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  last  system  has  been  evolved 
purely  from  a  study  of  interval  relations  regardless  of  actual  pitch  or  of 
a  tonic.  Within  a  scale  like  this  last,  no  matter  to  what  degree  of  the 
staff  it  might  be  transposed,  would  be  found  all  of  the  tone  combinations 
appearing  in  the  tables  of  tonal  content  as  they  are  given  for  each  song, 
not  as  they  are,  in  actual  pitch,  but  as  they  are  in  interval  relation,  and 
some  of  them  could  be  found  in  more  than  one  place.  That  the  groups 
differ  somewhat  in  actual  pitch  when  sung,  should  not  be  surprising,  for 
voices  differ  and  memory  for  absolute  pitch  is  rare.  Whether  such  a 
complete  system  is  recognized  as  a  whole  by  the  people,  or  had  its  origin 
in  an  instrument  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Possibly  there  are  two 
or  three  smaller  systems  like  a  major  hexatonic,  a  five-toned  scale  as 
in  No.  7  and  a  tone  succession  like  that  of  No.  6.  We  can  not  tell  with- 
out a  larger  collection  of  songs.  The  tone  material  of  the  two  addi- 
tional songs  given  by  Dr.  Kroeber  on  p.  203  presumably  belongs  to  a 
major  hexatonic  system  like  that  of  Nos.  2,  4.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  the  first.  That  of  the  second  could  have  been  taken  from  the  second, 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  tones  of  such  a  system. 

The  points  brought  out  by  Dr.  Kroeber  in  the  paragraph  on  in- 
tervals, and  in  the  section  on  rhythm  are  interesting.  Those  which 
the  present  writer  would  call  in  question  have  already  been  covered 
by  these  remarks  and  will  be  evident  to  the  reader  without  further 

discussion. 

Helen  H.  Roberts 

A   propos   d'une   carte  javanaise   du   XV^  siicle.     Gabriel   Ferrand. 

{Journal  asiatique,  1918, 11,  pp.  I59~i70-) 

To  some  extent,  this  article  is  of  interest  to  Americanists.  Alfonso 
d'Albuquerque,  in  one  of  his  letters  addressed  to  Dom  Manuel,  King  of 
Portugal,  and  dated  April  first,  15 12,  describes  a  chart  made  by  a  pilot  of 
Java,  the  geographical  names  being  written  in  Javanese  characters  and 
comprising  among  others  such  names  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Portu- 
gal, and  the  country  of  Brazil  (terra  do  brasyll).  As  d' Albuquerque 
affirms  that  this  Javanese  chart  was  well  known  in  151 1,  M.  Ferrand 
dates  it  back  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  remarks  that,  even  if  merely 
the  first  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  would  be  retained,  the  problem 
remains  as  to  how  a  Javanese  cartographer  at  that  time  could  have  had 
cognizance  of  Brazil.  I  should  even  go  farther  and  suggest  that  the 
foundation  of  the  said  chart  might  be  traced  to  several  centuries  earlier; 
for  the  Javanese,  as  M.  Ferrand  very  aptly  points  out  on  the  basis  of 
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documentary  evidence,  have  practised  navigation  from  very  early  times, 
and  naturally  constructed  charts  of  their  sea-routes.     These  were  gradu- 
ally perfected,  and  new  discoveries  were  added  to  them,  as  occasion 
offered.     Thus  it  is  perfectly  intelligible  that  between  1499  or  1500  (the 
dates  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  discoveries  of  Brazil)  and  1512, 
the  name  of  Brazil  might  have  become  known  in  Java,  and  certainly 
through  the  medium  of  the  Portuguese  who  coined  the  name  Brazil, 
and  thus  was  duly  placed  on  the  Javanese  maps.     The  " Terra  de  Brazil" 
is  entered  on  the  Lenox  Globe  of  circa  1510  (J.  Fiske,  Discovery  of  America, 
vol.  II,  p.  120),  and  our  cartographers  familiar  with  the  early  maps  of  South 
America  might  be  able  to  tell  us  on  what  map  the  name  Brazil  appears 
for  the  first  time.     An  idea  which  should  always  remain  uppermost  in 
our  mind  is  that  the  world  is  so  small,  has  always  been  small,  and  was 
made  smaller  than  ever  before  through  the  discovery  of  America. 

^  B.  Laufer 
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LOOK  OUT,  OR  OFF  GOES  YOUR  HEAD! 
This  youthful  hcadhuntcr  of  the  Philippine  Island*  is  a  son  of  a  chief  of  the  warlike  Ilongote  tribe, 
and  he  lives  in  the  mountains  of  northern  Luzon.  The  greater  part  of  his  costume  is  worn  upon  his  head, 
and  the  little  ornaments  that  look  like  trout  flies  are  really  tassels  of  white  horsehair,  highly  prized 
by  these  people.  Indeed,  strands  of  horsehair  are  often  more  desirable  than  money  in  these  mountain 
fastnesses,  and  burden  carriers  who  have  earned  a  dollar  by  swinging  along  difficult  trails  under  a  load  of 
eighty  pounds  for  three  days  have  been  known  to  refuse  coins  in  favour  of  horsehairs. 
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^  I          J.™  China  d,e  ancient  profession  of  idol-maker  has  fallen  upon  evil  days.    Now  hi.  skill  i.  frequently  ^ 
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THERE  is  a  general  widespread  impression  that  the  Chinese 
are  in  all  things  the  opposite  of  other  men    that  they 
neve^  feel  or  think  or  act  as  other  peoples  would.    Externally 
there  is  some  truth  in  this:  their 
customs,  ways  of  speech,  methods 
of  action,  are  often  the  direct  an- 
tithesis   of    ours,    and    they    look 
upon   many   things   from   quite   a 
different  point  of  view.     In  tact, 
the  longer  one  lives  in  China  the 
more  he   realizes   this   difference, 
and     feels     the     impossibility     in 
everyday    life    of    getting    behind 
the  outer   screen,  as  we  do  with 
intimate    friends   of   our   own    or 
similar  nationality.     But  when  we 
come  to  the  elemental  passions  at 
the  foundation  of  our  common  ^hu- 
man nature,  then  we  can  grip  their 
hands    as    brothers,    for    we    find 
them  strong,  yirile,  and  rehable  m 
those   deeper    f^eUngs   which   are 
the  mainspring  of  action.     Iheir 
family     affection,     their     staunch 
friendship,   their   unselfishness  to  ^^^.^ 

those  they  l«7^*^"^^^r^ekhbors   thd/^  g^^ti- 

Sf  S7oS?e^nnroub^S  patience  in  enduring,  will 
compare  with  those  of  any  nation. 


(C)   Stereo  Travel  Co. 

The  adaptable  Mission  boys  acquire  Western  games  and  learn 

ing  at  the  same  time 


Their  action  may  often  take  a  different  form  from  ours,  which 
we  forthwith  condemn ;  but  when  we  examine  into  causes  and 
influences  at  work,  we  find  that  our  hasty  surface  judgments 

were  wholly  mistaken. 

A    man    is    taken    suddenly    ill 
when  walking  alone  along  a  busy 
city  street.     He  staggers  and  falls 
near  the  door  of  an  evidently  pros- 
perous    shop.       What     happens? 
Passers-by  glance  at  him  curiously 
and  go  on;  a  few  stand  and  look 
at  him,  but  no  one  touches  him  or 
meddles    in    any    way;    the    shop- 
keeper   keeps    studiously    out    of 
sight.     He   is   unconscious   and   a 
stranger,  so  no  one  can  inform  his 
friends,  but  after  a  time  the  shop- 
keeper gives  notice  to  the  yamen 
which  has  charge  of  city  affairs, 
and  he  is  removed.     All  this  time 
no  one  has  so  much  as  brought  a 
cup  of  water,  or  tried  to  make  him 
more  comfortable. 

"Callousness!"  exclaims  the  for- 
eigner.    "Hard'hearted,  selfish  *in- 

difference!"  and  he  turns  away  in  disgust.    ; 

But  what  is  the  standpoint,  what  are  the  customs  of  cen- 
turies   the  laws  of  the  land,  which  lie  behind  this  action    or 
rather  inaction?    The  law  is  that  those  who  house,  or  feed,  or 
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In  modern  China  ihe  ancient  profession  of   idol-maker  has  fallen  upon  evil  days.     Now  his  skill  is  frequently 

employed  in  the  manufacture  of  forms  for  the  display  of  clothmg 
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progress.     These  are   the  great  benefits  of  American  colonization. 
F'ive  hundred  miles  of  steam  railways  now  carry  the  population 
and  the  products  of  the  soil,  which  are  mainly   sugar,  hemp,  rice, 
cocoanut,  coffee  and  lumber.     These  same  colonists  have  converted 
the  city  of  Manila,  which  only  a  few  years  ago  served  as  a  dump- 
ing ground  and  sanctuary  for  grafters  and  criminals  and  the  expa- 
triated men  and  women  of  Eastern  Asia,  worse  even  than  any  Le- 
vantine Port  Said, 
into  a  city  of  or- 
der    and     cleanli- 
ness.     They    have 
carried   out   the 
idea   of   the   early 
governors     and 
have    placed    Fili- 
pinos   upon    the 
Governing  Com- 
mission,    teaching 
them     the     funda- 
mental  principles 
of    self-govern- 
ment by  participa- 
tion   in    local    au- 
thority— a    thing 
which  England  did 
not  learn  to  do  un- 
til   she    had    been 
fifty   years  in   In- 
dia,  and  then   not 
entirely  by  her  own 
unaided  volition. 

The  American  in 
the  Philippines 
also  has  not  feared 
to  tackle  that  most 

difficult  of  all  difficult  questions  in  the  Orient  involving  religion,  and 
the  settlement  of  the  issues  relative  to  the  Friar's  lands  seems  to 
meet  in  with  general  satisfaction  among  people  of  various  classes. 

There  has  also  been  founded  and  equipped  the  University  of  the 
Philippines,  favorably  comparing  with  institutions  of  this  order  in 
the  Orient.  There  have  been  gathered  nearly  one-half  million  chil- 
dren into  schools  that  are  under  supervision.  One  finds  a  first-class 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  system,  together  with  a  brace 
of  missionary  activities,  including  hostels  and  schools  for  both  boys 
and  girls.  The  Americans  have  also  begun  and  have  accomplished 
much  in  the  standardization  of  English  as  a  medium  in  education, 
one  of  the  first  necessities  in  producing  a  unified  educational  policy 

in  the  Orient. 

Through  the  able  leadership  of  the  late  Director  of  Education, 
Mr.  Frank  R.  White,  to  whose  courtesy  and  kindness  visitors  and 
investigators  feel  deeply  indebted,  one  sees  here  advances  in  craft- 
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manship  and  trades  schools  that  may  be  studied  with  profit  by  both 
Americans  and  Europeans,  being  examples  of  enterprising  genius 
unique  in  this  branch  of  educational  training. 

For  days,  under  the  conduct  of  trained  experts  having  in  charge 
the   manual   training   and  trades  schools,    I    visited  the    institutions 
which  are  laying  the  permanent  foundations  for  future  success  ni 
the  Philippines.     Designing,  carpentry,  machine  shops,  basket-mak- 
ing   and    domestic 
science     are     car- 
ried on  under  the 
most   modern    cir- 
cumstances of  ma- 
chinery       and 
method.     One  sees 
almost  every  prac- 
tical art  from  the 
dexterous    strip- 
ping of  the  iTipon- 
tipon  palm,   to  be 
converted  into  the 
weavingof      a 
lunch     basket,     to 
the     manufacture 
of    an    automobile 
in  which  the  edu- 
cational   officials 
ride  in  their  tours 
of  inspection. 

The  educational 
creed  of  the  isl- 
ands is  epito- 
mized in  the 
words  of  Lowell, 
which  the  educa- 
tional director  has 
placed  as  a  foreword  in  his  Philippine  Craftsman  and  incarnated  in 
his  working  policy: 

''No  man  is  born  into  the  world  whose  work  is  not  born  with 
him ;  there  is  always  work,  and  tools  to  work  withal,  for  those  who 
will;  and  blessed  are  the  horny  hands  of  toil!'' 

Although  the  American  occupation  of  the  Philippines  has  brought 
about  advances  that  are  revolutionary  in  their  beneficial  influence  and 
sweep,  the  problems  of  the  islands  are  ever  present  in  the  minds  of 
the   foreigners  who   are  either  temporarily  or  permanently  finding 

here  their  homes. 

One  of  these  problems  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  islands  are 
rich  in  timber  lands,  and  also  contain  rich  possibilities  for  the  grow- 
ing of  such  products  as  rice,  coacoanuts,  tobacco  and  other  tropical 
crops,  but  that,  as  yet,  American  capital  has  found  investment  in 
these  lines  to  be  attended  with  considerable  risk. 

{Continued  on  page  54) 
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A  carabao  cart  carrying  Filipinos  to  one  of  the  many  local  festivals  in  the  native 
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I.ro-rc-ss.       IlK'sc   aiv    ilu-   -r.-al    l.riK'fit>   of    AiiK-rican   coloiii/atioii 
livr   hinidivd   nnlr>   ct    >tcani    railwavs   now   carrv    i\w  iM.pulalion 
and   tlu-   pnHlnci>  ci    thr   soil,    which    arc   niaiiilv    sn-ar,    hemp     rice 
rocoanut.   collcc   and    hnnhrr.      Thoc    same  colonists  have  converted 
the   city  oi    Manda.   which   only   a   lew   vears  a-o  served  as  a  diinip- 
111-  -round  and  sanctuary    lor  .i^rafters  and  criminal^  and  the  expa- 
triated men   and   women   of    i:a.stern   A.sia.   worse  even  than   anv    i.c- 
•vantiiie    Tort   Said, 
into   a   city   of   or- 
<ler     and     cleanli- 
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<:arrie(l    out    the 
idea    ol     the    earl>- 
,4^o\ernors      and 
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<liiricult  of  all  difficult  (luestions  in  the  Orient  involvin-  reli-ion,  and 
the  settlement  of  the  issues  relative  to  the  P'riar's  lands  'seems  to 
meet  m  with  .general  satisfaction  anion-  peoi)lc  of  various  classes. 

I  here  has  also  l)een  founded  and  equi])ped  the  I'niversity  of  the 
i Philippines,  favorahly  comparin.!-  with  institutions  of  this  order  in 
the  Orient.  There  have  heen  -athercd  nearlv  one-half  million  chil- 
dren mto  schools  that  are  under  supervision.  One  finds  a  first-class 
"^  oiin-  Men's  Christian  Association  system,  to-ether  with  a  hrace 
•ot  missionary  activities,  includin-  hostels  and  schools  for  hoth  hovs 
and  -iris.  The  Americans  have  also  he-un  and  have  accomplished 
iiHich  in  the  standardization  of  hji-lish  as  a  medium  in  edtication, 
one  of  the  first  necessities  in  i)ro(lucin-  a  unified  educational  policv 
in   the  ( )rient. 

Throu-h  the  a])le  leadership  of  the  late  Director  of  lulucation, 
Mr.  hrank  R.  White,  to  whose  courtesy  and  kindness  visitors  and 
mvestii;ators   feel  deeply  indehted,   one  sees  here  advances  in   craft- 


mar.ship  and  trades  schools  that  may  he  stu.dird  with  i)rofit  l)\  hoth 
Americans  and  l-.uropeans,  hein-  examples  of  eiiterprisin-  -eiiius 
mii(|ue   in    this   hranch   of  educational   trainin-. 

I'or  days,  under  the  conduct  of  trained  experts  ha\in.-  in  char-e 
the  manual  trainin-  and  trades  schools.  I  \i.sitrd  the  institutions 
which  are  la>in-  the  permanent  foundations  for  future  .succe>s  in 
the    niilipj)ines.      I  )esi,-nin.-,   carpentry,    machine   shops,    hasket-mak- 

in-    and     domestic 
science     are      car- 
rie(l    on    under   the 
most    modern    cir- 
cumstaiKH's  of  iiki- 
e  h  i  11  e  r  y        a  n  d 
method.      (  )ne  sees 
almost  every  prac- 
tical  art    from    the 
dexterous    strip- 
l)in-  of  the    Tipoii- 
tij)oii    palm,    to    he 
converted   into  the 
\\  e  a  V  i  n  -  of       a 
lunch      hasket,      to 
the      manufacture 
ot     an     automohile 
in    which    the   edu- 
cational    officials 
ride  in    their  tours 
of    inspection. 

I  he  educational 
creed  of  the  isl- 
ands is  epito- 
m  i  /.  e  (1  in  t  h  e 
words  of  Lowell, 
which  the  educa- 
tional director  has 
placed  as  a  foreword  in  his  riiilippiuc  Craftsman  and  incarnated  in 
his  workin-  ])olicv  : 

•*Xo  man  is  horn  into  the  world  whose  work  is  not  horn  with 
hhn:  there  is  always  work,  and  tools  to  work  withal,  for  those  who 
will:  and  hlessed  are  the  horny  hands  of  toil!" 

Althou-h  the  American  occupation  of  the  Philippines  has  hrou-ht 
ahoiit  advances  that  are  revolutionary  in  their  heneficial  inlluence  and 
sweep,  the  prohlems  of  the  islands  are  ever  present  in  the  minds  of 
the  lorei-ners  who  are  either  temporarily  or  ])ermanentlv  findin- 
here  their  homes. 

()ne  of  these  prohlems  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  islands  arc 
rich  in  timher  lands,  aiul  also  contain  rich  i)()ssil)ilities  for  the  -row- 
in-  of  such  products  as  rice,  coacoanuts,  tohacco  and  other  tropical 
crops,  hut  that,  as  yet,  American  capital  has  found  investment  in 
these  hues  to  he  attended  with  considerahle  risk. 

(  Coiitiiiiicd  on  pacjc  34  ) 
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Transportation  in  the  rural  districts  is  ejected  by  these 
natives  with  their  wicker  hampers 


A  Filipino  woman  enjoying  a  cigar  on  the  way  to 
market  with  her  children 


A  native  soldier  drilling  a  former  head-hunter   for  the 

Constabulary   force 


all  loafers  and  they  think  I'm  an  easy  mark;  but  I  showed  them.'* 
My  Filipino  teacher  guide  took  me  to  the  country  village  where 
he  was  born.  It  consisted  of  perhaps  two-score  of  dilapidated  straw- 
roofed  houses,  with  two  or  three  old  Castilian-like  homes,  filled  with 
the  same  kind  of  half-Occidentalized  furniture  and  ornaments  that 
I  found  in  the  home  of  my 
Bedouin  Chief  in  the 
Egyptian  Fayoum.  The 
streets  were  deserted. 
There  was  no  hum  of  pas- 
toral industry,  nothing  re- 
sembling the  laborious  Ni- 
lot  farmers,  no  busy  shops 
like  the  Indian  and  Chinese 
villages,  no  lines  of  Fella- 
heen women  with  pitcher- 
clothed  heads,  singing  as 
they  wind  their  graceful 
way  homeward  from  the 
Nile,  happy  in  the  simple 
rural  happiness  of  activity 
and  home-making. 

Here,  it  was  the  burden 
of  the  tropics.  The  air 
was  drowsy  with  sleepy  in- 
dolence that  seemed  to  be 
a  contagion.  My  profes- 
sor, who  was  educated  in 
America  and  had  a  teach- 
ing position  in  Manila,  was  evidently  infected  by  it,  for  he  said, 
"You  know,  I  am  tempted  to  come  back  here  to  my  old  Filipino 
home  and  settle  down.'' 

The  only  real  life  apparent  in  this  town  consisted  of  a  crowd  of 
nondescript  young  men  whom  we  discovered  in  a  backyard  pruning 
their  roosters  for  a  cock-fight.  This  was  something  doing  at  least, 
and  I  eagerly  took  their  pictures  in  various  stages  of  the  national 
sport.  To  the  Westerner  the  game  is  weak  and  cruel  and  "not  worth 
lie."     Sharp  knives  are  attached  to  the   feet  of  the  cocks, 


When  Americans  occupied  the  Island  there  were  a  few  antiquated  mule  cars  in  Manila, 
there  are  fifty  miles  of  electric  care  lines.    Note  also  the  modern  street  cleaning  methods 


which  soon  tear  the  throats  of  their  opponents.  In  a  circle  round 
about  an  indolent  crowd  squat  and  put  up  their  few  pesos  on  the  event. 
The  Moslem  Morro  and  the  fighting  tribes  of  Mindanao,  with  their 
barbarism  and  their  bolos,  impressed  me  as  being  far  more  vigorous 
at  least  than  the  degenerating  and  stagnating  inhabitants  of  certain 

Filipino  rural  villages. 
Not  even  the  energetic 
Americanism  which  has 
for  more  than  a  decade 
been  poured  into  these  isl- 
ands seems  capable  for  »^ 
Filipino  regeneration.  Bu^^ 
it  is  for  such  vast  mission 
of  civilization  that  we  have 
sent  twentv  thousand 
American  sons  to  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  charging 
them,  in  the  words  of  Kip- 
ling :  ^ 

Go  bind  your  sons  to  exile 
To  serve  your  captives'  need; 

To  wait  in  heavy  harness 

On    fluttered   folk   and  wild, — 

Your   new-caught,   sullen   peoples^ 
Half-devil   and   half-child. 

And  these  Americans^ 
military    or    official,    have 
not  been  recreant  to  their 
new  and  gigantic  tasks.    In 
less  than  fifteen  years  they 
have  brought  to  a  decadent,  belated  land  the  rejuvenation  of  a  scien- 
tific and  industrial  new  birth.     They  have  taken  this  monsoon,  semi-* 
tropical  land  for  which  the  United  States:  paid  $20,000,000  indemnity  | 
to  Spain,  and  have  touched  it  with  the  magic  wand  of  modernity. 
New  and  broad  highways,  sanitary  improvements,  city  buildings  of 
Western  pattern,  trolley  cars  and  ice  plants,  pure  water,  and  a  system 
of  industrial   and  primary  education  hardly   surpassed  in  Asia — all 
these  things  have  sprung  up,  as  in  the  night,  before  the  inexperienced 
but  ever-efficient  genius  of  the  American,  arch-apostle  of  utilitarian 
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T  ransporlation  in   the  rural  districts  Is  effected  by   these 
natives  with  their  wicker  hampers 


A   Fihpino   woman  enjoying   a  cigar  on   the  way   to 
market  with  her  children 


A   native   soldier  drilling   a    former  head-hunter    for    the 

Constabulary    force 


all    loafiTs  and   llicy   think    I'm   an   easy   mark:   hiil    1    showed  ihcni." 
Aly    I'ilipino  IcacluT   ^nidc  look   nic   to   the   country    xilla^c   whcrr 

he  was  horn.     It  consisted  of  i)crha|)S  two-score  of  dilai)idate(l  straw - 

roofed  houses,  with  two  or  three  old  (  astiliaii-like  homes,  idled  with 

the   same   kind   of   hal  f-Hccidentalized    furnittire   and   ornaments   that 

I    fotmd  in  the  home  of  m\ 

IW'doni  n     ( "h  i  e  f     in     t  he 

l\^y|)tian      h'ayoiim.         The 

.s  t  r  e  (.'  t  s    w  ere    deserted. 

There   was  no  htnn  of  pas- 
toral   industry,    nothini^-   re- 

semhlini;    the  lahorious    Xi- 

lot    farmers,   no  htisy   sh()i)S 

like  the   Indian  and  ( "hinese 

\i liaises,   no   lines   of    k'ella- 

heeii    women    with    ])itcher- 

clothed    heads,     sin^iui^'    as 

lhe\-     wind     their     i^racefid 

way     homeward     from     the 

Xile,    happy    in    the    simple 

rural   hap])iness  of  acli\ily 

and   home-makini;'. 

I  I  ere,    it    w  as   the   hurden 

of     the     tropics.        The    air 

was  drowsy  with  slee]))    in- 

dolenci-    that    seemed    to   he 

a    coiUaiiion.       My    protes- 

sor,    who    was    editcated    in 

America   and   had   a   teach- 
in-    position    in    Manila,    was   evidently    infected    hy    it,    for    he    said, 

"\n\\    know,    I    am   tempted   to    come    hack    here    to    my    old    hilipino 

lionie  and  settle  doieii. 

The  oidv  real  life  api)arent  in  this  town  consisted  of  a  crowd  of 
nondocript  youn.i;-  men  whom  we  discovered  in  a  hackyard  i)runinjn- 
their  roosters  for  a  cock-fi.^ht.  This  was  somethin.^  doin.i:  at  least, 
and  I  ea.L^H'rlv  took  tlu'ir  pictures  in  varioits  sta.i^^es  of  the  national 
sjiort.  To  tile  W  eslerner  the  i;ame  is  weak  and  crtiel  and  "not  worth 
iidle."      .^harp   knives   are   attached   to    the    feet   of    the   cocks. 


THE   "LOOl^'    IN    MANILA 

When  Americans  occupied  the  Island  there  were  a  few  antiquated  mule  cars  in  Manila.     Now 
there  are  fifty  miles  of  electric  care  lines.     Note  also  the  modern  street  cleaning  methods 


which  soon  tear  the  throats  of  their  oi)])onents.  In  a  circle  roimd 
ahoiit  an  indolent  crowd  scjuat  and  i)Ut  u])  their  few  f^csos  on  the  event. 
The  Moslem  Morro  and  the  ti.^htin^  trihes  of  Mindanao,  with  their 
harharism  and  their  holos,  imi)resse(l  me  as  heini;'  far  more  vi.jj^orous 
at   least   than   the   de.i;eneratinj4-  and  sta.i;natin:Li   inhahitants  of  certain 

ldlii)ino  rural  villa.!L;es. 
Xot  e\en  the  eneri^etic 
Americanism  which  has 
for  more  than  a  decade 
heen  ])oiired  into  these  isl- 
ands seems  capahle  for 
h'ilipino  regeneration.  Ihit 
it  is  for  such  vast  mission 
of  ci\  ili/ation  that  we  havt- 
sent  twenty  thousand 
American  sons  to  the  IMiil- 
i])pine  Islands,  char^in^ 
them,  in  the  words  of  Kip- 
lini;- : 

(  1(1   liiii<l   ytiur    sons   tn    (.-xilr 

'1(1   M'i\f    \(>ur   capt ivi's'    iu'i'<l: 

'1(1    wait    ill   lifa\  >•    lianu-ss 

<  )ti     llultcTi"(l    fdlk    and    wild. 

N'our    lU'W -caiu'lit ,    siilU-ti    lu-dplcs, 
I  l.df-dfvil    and    Iial f-iliild. 

And    these    Americans, 
military     or     ofticial,     ha\e 
not    heen    recreant    to  their 
new  and  i^n.i^antic  tasks.     In 
less  than  fifteen  years  the\ 
ha\e  hrotiiiht  to  a  decadent,  helated  land  the  rejuNenation  of  a  scien 
tific  and  indtistrial  new   hirth.     They  ha\e  taken  this  monsoon,  semi- 
tropical  land   for  which  the  I'nited  States  paid  Sjo,ooo.()oo  indenmity 
to    S])ain,   and   ha\e  touched    it    with   the    mai^nc    wand   of   modernitx 
Xew   and   hroad  highways,   sanitary   im]>ro\H'ments.   city  htiildini^s  oi 
Western  pattern,  trolley  cars  and  ice  ])lants.  pure  water,  and  a  syste 
of    industrial    and    ])riinar\    education    hardl\    surpassed    in    Asia —    1 
these  thinii'S  ha\e  si)runi;"  u]).  as  in  the  nii^dit,  he  fore  the  inexperieiK     I 
htit   ever-efficient  .t^enius  of  the  American,   arch-apostle  of  titilitar  lU 
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imitators,  have  not  thought  of  wearing  their  modern  habiliments  as 
Easterners,  but  are  quite  willing  to  give  their  souls  as  well  as  their 
chapeaux  in  exchange  for  something  Occidental.  If  readiness  to  ape 
others  and  susceptibility  to  change  are  marks  of  self-governing  ca- 
pacity, the  Jones  bill  should  have  been  passed  for  the  Filipino  part 
of  these  islands  some  years  ago.  In  almost  every  other  characteristic 
demanded  by  a  sturdy  and  independent  selfhood,  individual  or  na- 
tional, the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  give  the  impression  of  con- 
spicuous singularity  among  Far  Eastern  peoples. 

To  be  sure,  it  is  a  comparatively  small  population— eight  million 
souls— but  the  territory,  comprising  some  three  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-one  islands  of  all  sizes  and  conditions  of  civilization 
and  barbarity,  contains  115,026  square  miles,  a  larger  arable  area  than 


fall,  perchance,  upon  the  serene,  undying  face  of  Mrs.  Lydia  Pinkham. 
There  are,  indeed,  certain  parts  of  Manila,  this  metropolis  of  our 
American  far  flung  battle  line,  11,600  miles  from  New  York  via 
Suez,  with  its  nearly  one-half  million  of  people,  where,  but  for  the 
Spanish  padres,  two-wheeled  sulkies  and  an  occasional  touch  of  me- 
dievalism in  an  old  cathedral,  you  might  tasily  feel  that  you  had 
dropped  by  mistake  into  a  city  of  Texas  near  the  Mexican  border. 
The  Filipinos,  however,  in  their  latest  style  straw  hats  and  turned- 
up  trousers,  have  out-Americanized  the  Mexican  quite  as  truly  as 
they  have  forgotten  many  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  their  former 
European  masters. 

I    found   the   ''Government''   was   in   its   summer  home   at   Banio 
when  we  arrived,  and  after  presenting  my  letters  of  introduction  and 


A  VILLAGE   STREET    IN  THE   PHILIPPINES 


The  Filipinos  give  one  the  impression  of  a  race  still  in  the  shadow  of  barbarism,  without  deep  attachment  to  any  historical  background  and  apparently  more  lacking  in  seriou. 
Aiiciiini         «  r  purpose  than  any  other  people  of  the  Orient 
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that  supporting  50,000,000  Japanese.  The  country,  moreover,  has 
had  a  chance  for  development  that  is  measured  by  centuries,  Manila 
being  founded  in  1571,  shortly  after  the  islands  were  discovered  by 

Ferdinand  Magellan. 

There  is  a  kind  of  "lives-there-a-man-with-soul-so-dead"  sensation 
trickling  up  and  down  the  spinal  column  of  most  Americans  as,  after 
months  of  Asiatic  wanderings,  they  look  out  of  their  cabin  windows 
on  a  tropical  morning  upon  the  headlands  of  Luzon,  and  sailing 
calmly  into  Manila  Bay,  pass  the  rocky  island  of  Corregdor  and  get 
a  glimpse  of  the  floating  colors  at  Cavite. 

The  American  is  more  or  less  mindful  of  that  May  day  in  1898 
when,  by  one  tragic  stroke,  Admiral  Dewey  and  his  fleet  ended  Cas- 
tilian  supremacy  in  the  East  and  involved  the  non-colonizing  Ameri- 
can in  that  which  has  been  for  this  Occidental  of  the  Occident  one  of 
the  most  incongruous  and  unsatisfactory  enterprises  of  his  history. 

When  one  sallies  forth  to  get  his  bearings  and  orientation— trav- 
eler-like—after  his  first  dinner  in  a  new  land,  there  are  signs  enough 
of  Yankeedom  to  make  the  native  of  the  United  States  quite  com- 
fortable. 

It  is  something  to  be  able  to  wander  through  streets  whose  signs 
talk  to  you  of  Pear's  soap  and  Boston  garters,  and  to  feel  again  real 
ice-cold  chocolate  soda  water  percolating  into  your  anatomy  through 
a  regulation,  dust-specked  straw  in  an  all-American  drug  store,  while 
your   listless  eyes  gloat  upon  advertisements  of   Bull   Durham   and 


making  my  plans  for  the  investigjition  of  schools  and  the  various 
institutions  of  the  islands,  we  started,  properly  guided  by  a  Filipino 
teacher  from  the  University  of  the  Philippines,  to  see  a  bit  of  the 
real  country  life  of  the  islands;  for  one  soon  finds  that  it  is  not  in 
the  changing  Westernizing  hybridism  of  Asiatic  cities,  but  in  the 
children  of  the  land,  that  one  reads  most  quickly  and  surely  the  spirit 
and  the  character  of  a  people. 

It  was  on  this  journey,  at  stations  and  at  small  villages  where  the 
lodgings  are  huts  of  bamboo  and  straw  lifted  high  on  poles,  where 
cock  fighting,  rather  than  agriculture,  seem  to  consume  the  chief 
time  and  thought  of  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  where  the  beauty 
of  flowers  and  the  cultured  palms  of  the  Buddhist's  Ceylon  and 
Burma  were  absent,  and  the  banana  tree  is  the  only  source  standing 
between  the  Filipino  and  starvation,  that  we  caught  the  depression 
of  this  passive,  pulseless  land. 

I  talked  en  route  with  one  of  the  one  thousand  or  more  Americans 
who  have  married  Filipino  wives.  His  status  (or  was  it  the  influence 
and  the  ambitionless  air  of  his  misalliance?)  was  indicated  by  the 
following  narration,  which  I  give  as  near  as  possible  in  his  own 
words  in  answer  to  my  question  regarding  his  family  life : 

"You  know  these  Filipino  women  gamble  too  much,  but  I  fixed  my 
wife  all  right.     I  told  her  that  if  I  found  her  gambling  my  money 

away  again,  I  would  lick out  of  her !     You  know  I'm  the  only 

one  in  the  bunch  up  our  way  who  makes  steady  money ;  the  rest  are 
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imitators,  have  not  iIioukIu  of  wcarin^^  tlu'ir  modern  ha1)ilimcnts  as 
ilasterners,  but  arc  cjuitc  willinj;-  to  jj^ivc  their  souls  as  well  as  their 
iluipciutx  in  exchan.i,n«  tor  something  Occidental.  If  readiness  to  ape 
others  and  suscei)til)ility  to  chan.t^e  are  marks  of  self-governing  ca- 
pacity, the  lones  hill  should  have  been  passed  for  the  l^ilipino  part 
of  these  islands  some  years  ago.  In  almost  every  other  characteristic 
demanded  hv  a  sttirdy  and  independent  selfhood,  individual  or  na- 
tional, the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  give  the  impression  of  con- 
spicuous singularity  among  l*ar  h:astern  peoples. 

To  be  sure,  it  is  a  comparatively  small  i)opulation— eight  nnllion 
^,,^^]s_hiit  the  territory,  comprising  some  three  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  fortv-one  islands  of  all  sizes  and  conditions  of  civilization 
and  barbaritv,'contains  1 15,026  square  miles,  a  larger  arable  area  than 


fall,  ])erchance.  u])on  the  serene,  undying  face  of  Mrs.  Lydia  IMnkham. 
There  are,  indeed,  certain  i)arts  of  Manila,  this  metropolis  of  our 
American  far  tlung  battle  line,  11,600  miles  from  New  \  ork  via 
Suez,  with  its  nearly  one-half  million  of  people,  where,  but  for  the 
S])anish  padres,  two-wheeled  sulkies  and  an  occasional  touch  of  me- 
dievalism in  an  old  cathedral,  you  might  tasily  feel  that  you  had 
dropped  by  mistake  into  a  city  of  Texas  near  the  Mexican  border. 
The  Filipinos,  however,  in  their  latest  style  straw  hats  and  turned- 
up  trousers,  have  out-Americanized  the  Mexican  (luile  as  truly  as 
thev  have  forgotten  many  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  their  tormer 
European  masters. 

I     found    the    "*(  iovernment"    was    in    its    sunuuer    home    at    r»anio 
when  we  arrived,  and  after  presenting  my  letters  of  introduction  and 
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A   VILLAGE    STREET    IN   THE   PHILIPPINES 


The  F.lip,nos  give  one  .he  impression  of  a  race  s.iU  in  .he  shadow  of  barbarism,  w.thou,  deep  a,.acUen.  .o  any  his.orical  background  and  apparently  more  lacking  in  seriou. 
^  ^  purpose  than  any  other  people  of  the  Orient 


that  supporting  50,000,000  Japanese.  The  country,  moreover,  has 
had  a  chance  for  development  that  is  measured  by  centuries,  Manda 
being  founded  in  1571,  shortly  after  the  islands  were  discovered  by 

Ferdinand  Magellan. 

There  is  a  kind  of  "lives-there-a-man-with-soul-so-dead"  sensation 
trickling  up  and  down  the  spinal  column  of  most  Americans  as,  after 
months  of  Asiatic  wanderings,  they  look  out  of  their  cabin  windows 
on  a  tropical  morning  upon  the  headlands  of  Luzon,  and  sailing 
calmly  into  Manila  P>ay,  pass  the  rocky  island  of  Corregdor  and  get 
a  glimpse  of  the  floating  colors  at  Cavite. 

The  American  is  more  or  less  mindftd  of  that  May  day  in  1898 
when,  bv  one  tragic  stroke,  Admiral  Dewey  and  his  fleet  ended  Cas- 
tilian  siipremacv  in  the  East  and  involved  the  non-colonizing  Ameri- 
can in  that  which  has  been  for  this  Occidental  of  the  Occident  one  of 
the  most  incongruous  and  unsatisfactory  enterprises  of  his  history. 

When  one  sallies  forth  to  get  his  bearings  and  orientation— trav- 
<dcr-like— after  his  first  dinner  in  a  new  land,  there  are  signs  enough 
of  Vankeedom  to  make  the  native  of  the  United  States  quite  com- 
fortable. 

It  is  something  to  be  able  to  wander  through  streets  whose  signs 
talk  to  you  of  Pear's  soap  and  P>oston  garters,  and  to  feel  again  real 
ice-cold  chocolate  soda  water  percolating  into  your  anatomy  through 
I  regulation,  dust-specked  straw  in  an  all-American  drug  store,  while 
-  our    li.stless  eyes   gloat   upon   advertisements   of    Bull    Durham   and 


making  my  plans  for  the  investigation  of  schools  and  the  various 
institutions  of  the  islands,  we  started,  properly  guided  by  a  Mlipino 
teacher  from  the  University  of  the  Philippines,  to  see  a  bit  of  the 
real  country  life  of  the  islands;  for  one  soon  finds  that  it  is  not  in 
the  changing  Westernizing  hybridism  of  Asiatic  cities,  but  in  the 
children  of  the  land,  that  one  reads  most  quickly  and  surely  the  spirit 
and  the  character  of  a  people. 

Tt  was  on  this  journey,  at  stations  and  at  small  villages  where  the 
lodgings  are  huts  of  bamboo  and  straw  lilted  high  on  poles,  where 
cock  fighting,  rather  than  agriculture,  seem  to  consume  the  chief 
time  and  thi)Ught  of  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  where  the  beauty 
of  dowers  and  the  cultured  palms  of  the  lUiddhist's  Ceylon  and 
P.urma  were  absent,  and  the  banana  tree  is  the  only  source  standing 
between  the  ITli])in()  and  starvation,  that  we  caught  the  depression 
of  this  i)assive,  pulseless  land. 

I  talked  en  route  with  one  of  the  one  thousand  or  more  Americans 
who  have  married  JMlipino  wives.  His  status  (or  was  it  the  inlluence 
and  the  ambitionless  air  of  his  misalliance?)  was  indicated  by  the 
following  narration,  which  1  give  as  near  as  ])ossible  in  his  own 
words  in  answer  to  my  question  regarding  his  family  life: 

"You  know  these  ITlipino  women  gamble  too  much,  but  I  fixed  my 
wife  all  right.     I  told  her  that  if   I   found  her  gambling  my  money 

awav  again,  I  would  lick  out  of  her!     Vou  know  I'm  the  only 

one  hi  the  bunch  u\)  our  way  who  makes  steady  money;  the  rest  are 
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OR  reasons  ade- 
quately obvious 
to  me  at  the  time,  dur- 
ing the  entire  three 
days  of  the  six  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight 
miles  of  rolling  sea 
from  Hongkong  to 
Manila,  in  one  of  the 
smallest  and  most  sin- 
fully unsteady  steam- 
ers allowed  to  keep 
afloat,  I  recalled  fre- 
quently a  remark  of 
Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  upon  his  first 
crossing  to  Europe.  It 
was  to  the  effect  that, 
previous  to  that  time, 
he  had  contributed  to 
the  Atlantic  Monthly^ 
but  never  before  that 
trip  had  he  contrib- 
uted to  the  Atlantic 
daily. 

Perhaps  it  was  be- 
cause of  this  disturbed 
introduetibli,.  or  pos- 
sibly.  ;due-  to  the  fact 
that  the  Western  mind 
and  constitution  get  jaded  even  unto  cynicism  by  4'  year  or  more  of 
travel  and  investigation  in  Oriental  lands;  anyhow,  my  anticipated 
interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the  islands  over  which,  through  the  for- 
tunes of  war,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  of 
my  country  float,  were  not  immediately 
forthcoming. 

Apart  from  the  superior  industrial 
training  and  governmental  reforms  en- 
acted by  my  countrymen  there,  also  ex- 
cepting the  presence  of  the  biggest  and 
best  conducted  jail  (with,  I  might  add, 
the  largest  number  of  inmates  I  have  ever 
seen  anywhere  on  earth),  I  found  com- 
paratively little  to  inspire  one  with  the 
presence,  or  with  the  hope  even,  of  a 
great  people  in  the  Philippines.  The  East 
Indians,  despite  their  many  weaknesses, 
impress  one  as  an  intelligent  and  spiritual 
race,  capable  also  of  slow  but  decided  ad- 
vance through  training.  The  Chinese 
lead  the  world  in  industry,  and  they  have 
a  great  saving  common  sense;  while  any 
extended  study  of  the  Sons  of  Nippon 
brings  the  realization  of  an  alert  popu- 
lation, racially  rich  in  patriotism  and 
possessed  with  a  distinct  individuality. 
The  Filipinos,  however,  give  one  the  im- 
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pression  of  a  race  still  in  the  shadows  of  barbarism,  shifty  when  edu- 
cated, opportunists  as  politicians,  without  deep  attachment  to  any 
historical  background,  and  seemingly  more  unreliable  and  trivial  in 
serious  purpose  and  religion  than  any  other  considerable  section  of 
humanity  in  the  Far  East. 

The  conception  may  be  false  and  too  common  of  looking  for  people 
of  insight  and  imagination  beneath  the  southern  cross.  We  some- 
how expect  romance  and  intense  individuality  of  tradition  among 
islands  that  ''lift  their  fronded  palms  in  air,"  and  amongst  people 
secluded  from  the  modern  world's  unceasing  noise  and  strife,  where 
only  soft  winds  blow  across  sunlit  seas  upon  lands  where  it  is  always 
afternoon. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  when  the  Western  traveler  is  fairly  torn  asunder, 
as  to  both  body  and  temper,  by  obstreperous  and  almost  carnivorous 
'rickshaw  coolies  and  carriage  drivers  before  he  reaches  his  hotel; 
and  when  he  arrives  thereunto  (in  this  case  a  newly  erected  struc- 
ture, resembling  The  Potter  at  Santa  Barbara,  upon  the  miasmic 
marshes  that  now  form  the  Manila  waterfront),  to  find  the  prices 
soaring  at  the  only  decent  hotel  in  town  to  four  and  six  American 
dollars  a  day ;  where  carriage  hire  is  doubled  for  the  hotel  guests  and 
where  breakfast  foods  and  pork  chops  cost  more  than  they  do  at  the 
Waldorf  or  the  London  Carlton,  he  begins,  as  an  American,  to  feel 
much  at  home.  He  certainly  has  no  reason  to  dream  that  he  is  visit- 
ing the  Orient.  But  for  the  color  of  the  servants  he  might  imagine 
himself  more  readily  at  Atlantic  City  or  at  Brighton  at  the  summit 
of  the  high-cost-of-living  season. 

The  Filipinos  seem  to  have  copied  most  of  our  American  vices,  and 
as  yet  to  be  quite  unconscious  of  any  American  virtues.  Not  having 
any  hereditary  body  of  convictions  and  customs  of  their  own,  they 
have  not  seemed  to  think  of  searching  for  such  foundation  in  the 
civilization  of  their  new  rulers.  The  most  easily  adaptable  people 
imaginable,  they  have  copied  the  last  fashion  in  hats  and  shoes  from 
''Frisco"  and  Chicago,  and,  not  like  the  Japanese,  who  are  also  arch 
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and  constilutioii  .i;ct  jaded  cvon  unto  cynici 
travel  and    invcsti. nation   in   (  )ric'ntal   lands; 
interest  and  enthusiasm  in   ihe  islands  over 
tunes   of    war,    the    Stars    and    Stripes   of 
my    countr\'    float,    were    not    inunediately 
forlhcominu;". 

\j)art  from  the  superior  industrial 
training-  and  i;o\'ernmental  reforms  en- 
acted hy  my  ccnintrymen  there,  also  ex- 
cepting the  presence  of  the  hi^'^est  and 
hest  conducted  jail  (  w  ith,  1  mi^ht  add, 
the  lar.i;est  luimher  of  imnati'S  1  have  e\er 
seen  anywhere  on  earth),  I  found  com- 
paratively little  to  inspire  one  with  the 
presence,  or  with  the  hope  even,  of  a 
i;reat  people  in  the  I  *hilii)pines.  The  Fast 
Indians,  despite  their  many  weaknesses, 
impress  one  as  an  intellij^eiU  and  spiritual 
race,  caj)al)le  also  of  slow  hut  decided  ad- 
vance through  trainiui^-.  The  (  hinese 
lead  the  world  in  industry,  and  they  have 
a  i^reat  savinii^  common  sense;  while  any 
extended  sltidy  of  the  Sons  of  Nippon 
l»rin.L;s  the  rt'ali/ation  of  an  alert  poj)U- 
lation.  racially  rich  in  patriotism  and 
possessed  with  a  distinct  individtiality. 
I  he   h'ilipinos,  however,  ,iii\e  one  the  im- 


FOR  reasons  ade- 
(piately  ohviotis 
to  me  at  the  time,  dur- 
ing the  entire  three 
da\s  of  the  six  htin- 
dred  and  tweiUy-ei^ht 
mile.s  of  rolling"  sea 
from  1  I  oiigkouL;  t  o 
Manila,  in  one  of  the 
smallest  and  most  sin- 
fully unsteady  steam- 
ers allowed  to  keej) 
afloat.  I  recalled  fre- 
queiuly  a  remark  of 
(  )  1  i  V  e  r  W  e  n  d  e  1  1 
1  lolmes  upon  his  first 
crossing  to  Juirope.  Jt 
was  to  the  efYect  that, 
])revious  to  that  time, 
he  had  contrihtited  to 
the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
htit  nex'er  he  fore  that 
trij)  had  he  contrih- 
itted  to  the  Atlantic 
daily. 

Perhaps    it    was    hc- 

caitse  of  this  disturhed 

introduction,     or     ])OS- 

sihly    due    to    the    fact 

that   the  Western  mind 

sm  hy  a  year  or  mcjre  of 

anyhow,   my  anticipated 
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pression  of  a  race  still  in  the  shadows  of  harharism,  shil'ty  when  edti- 
cated,  opportunists  as  politicians,  withotit  deep  attachment  to  atiy 
historical  hackgrotmd,  and  seemingly  more  unreliahle  and  trixial  in 
serious  purpose  and  religion  than  any  other  cousiderahk'  section  of 
lutmanity  in  the  h'ar   Fast. 

The  conception  n]a\  ])e  false  and  too  common  of  looking  for  peoi)le 
of  insight  and  imagination  l)eneath  the  southern  cross.  We  some- 
how expect  romance  and  intense  individtiality  of  tradition  among 
islands  that  "lift  their  ironded  palms  in  air,"  and  amongst  peoi)le 
secluded  from  the  modern  world's  unceasing  noise  and  strife,  where 
only  soft  winds  hlow  across  stinlit  seas  tipon  lands  where  it  is  always 
afternoon. 

He  that  as  it  max,  when  the  W  estern  traxeler  is  fairly  torn  astinder, 
as  to  both  hody  and  temper,  hy  ()l)Strej)erous  and  almost  carnivorous 
'rickshaw  coolies  and  carriage  drivers  before  he  reaches  his  hotel; 
and  when  he  arrives  theretinto  (  in  this  case  a  newly  erected  struc- 
ture, resemhling  The  Potter  at  SaiUa  liarhara,  ti|)on  the  miasmic 
marshes  that  now  f(jrm  the  Manila  waterfront),  to  find  the  j)rices 
soaring  at  the  oidy  decent  hotel  in  t(nvn  to  four  and  six  American 
dollars  a  dav  ;  where  carriage  hire  is  douhled  for  the  hotel  gtiests  and 
where  breakfast  foods  and  i)ork  chops  cost  more  than  they  do  at  the 
Waldorf  or  the  London  Carlton,  he  begins,  as  an  American,  to  feel 
much  at  home.  I  le  certainly  has  no  reason  to  dream  that  he  is  visit- 
ing the  (  )rient.  lUit  for  the  color  of  the  servants  he  might  imagine 
himself  more  readil\-  at  Atlantic  C'itv  or  at  l^righton  at  the  summit 
of  the  liigh-cost-of-living  season. 

The  l''ilii)inos  seem  to  ha\e  copied  most  of  otir  American  vices,  and 
as  yet  to  be  (piite  unconsciotis  of  any  American  virtties.  Not  having 
any  hereditary  body  of  convictions  and  customs  of  their  own,  they 
have  not  seemed  to  think  of  searching  f(jr  such  foundation  in  the 
civilization  of  their  new  rulers.  The  most  easily  adaptable  peoj)le 
imaginable,  they  have  copied  the  last  fashion  in  hats  and  shoes  from 
"h^risco"  and  Chicago,  and,  not  like  the    laj)anese,  who  are  also  arch 
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The  trail  was  so  winding  that  you  met  yourself  coming  back 


THE  little  native  ponies  hugged  the  cliffs  as  they  picked 
their  way  along  the  narrow  trail  that  threaded  its 
dizzy  course  through  a  jumble  of  rugged  volcanic 
mountains  3000  sheer  feet  above  a  rocky  river  bed. 
We  were  headed  for  virgin  hunting  grounds  deep  in  the  land 
of  the  Ifugao  head-hunters  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Gov- 
'ernor  Dosser  led,  I  followed,  then  came  two  Spanish  gentle- 
men, Paquito  Romero  and  Peter  Bulan ;  all  superbly  mounted 
on  vicious  little  studs  with  our  feet  almost  dragging  on  the 
ground.  Obgoblung,  more  easily  called  Dora,  to  which  name 
he  answered  readily,  brought  up  the  rear  on  foot.  Dora 
was  a  squidgy-nosed  wild  man  who  tagged  the  Governor  like 

a  faithful  dog.  ^       ,         ,        ,  i    u    »> 

"Dug  him  up  out  of  a  wine  jar  when  he  was  a  baby,    ex- 
plained  the    Governor.     "He   was   a   twin.     The    Igorotes 
•thought  he  was  a  son  of  the  devil  and  buried  him  alive  in  the 
jar  to  rejoin  his  lawful  father.    I  happened  along  on  the  third 

day  and  saved  him."  

Peter  smiled  wryly.     "Those  three  days  in  the  wine  jar 
jmust  have  made  a  great  impress  on  his  character  if  his  ap- 
petite for  gin  is  any  guide." 

The   Governor   pulled  up   his   horse  and   waved  an  en- 
thusiastic hand  toward  the  sea  of  jagged  ridges.    "See  that 
notch   up   there   in  the  mountain?    That's   where  the  na- 
tives   spread    nets    and    catch   the    giant    fruit    bats.     And 
this    cliff    where   we    stand   right   now   was   the    home   of 
seven  python  that  stopped  the  building  of  the  trail  for  weeks. 
They  chased  the  native  workers  and  as  you  see  there  wasn  t 
anywhere  to  run  away  from  them." 
We  peered  down  the  sheer  face  of 
the  precipice  to  the  river,  a  silvery 
thread  far  below.     My  one-cylinder 
hay-burner    edged    up    and    bit    the 
Governor's     horse     and     Paquito's 
kicked  Peter's.     Instantly  there  was 
a  melee  of  screaming  stallions,  flying 
hoofs   and   rearing  horseflesh.     My 
word!     How  careless   those   horses 
were  as  to  where  they  placed  their 
feet  on  that  narrow  ledge.     With  a 
shrill    neigh    they    simply    grabbed 
each  other  by  the  ears  and  stepped 
off  into  space.     When  the  smoke  of 
battle  had  died  I   peered  nervously 
into  the  abyss  from  my  tree  top.    A 
movement  on  a  stout  branch  above 
caught    my    eye    and   the    Governor 
smiled  engagingly  down. 

**CCARE  you?"  he  enquired. 

^  "Not  at  all,"  I  replied  drop- 
ping airily  onto  the  most  defeated 
looking  steed.  "Just  didn't  happen 
to  have  my  parachute  today,  that's 
all.  By  the  way  what  were  you  look- 
ing for  in  that  tree  yourself?  New 
kind  of  tree  toad,  I  suppose.*    Well, 


there  they  are,"  pointing  to  Paquito  and  Peter  who  were 
just  unwrapping  themselves  from  some  substantial  looking 
limbs. 

Paquito  looked  like  a  man  who  had  just  recovered  from 
a  long  decline.  'Tor  Dios/'  he  smiled  wanly.  "That  horse  I 
think  she  make  for  me  the  ending." 

The  fourth  night  out  found  us  bedded  in  a  grass  shack 
deep  in  the  lost  hills  where  we  were  to  hunt.  Dark  naked 
forms  armed  with  spears  glided  in  from  the  shadows  and 
squatted  around  the  flickering  camp  fires.  The  moon  showed 
a  pale  crescent  above  the  peaks  and  cast  a  ghostly  light  over 
the  brooding  hills.  The  low  beating  of  brass  gongs  pulsated 
in  the  breathless  night.  Shadowy  shapes  began  to  revolve 
around  the  flickering  fires  with  spears  flashing  and  head 
axes  glinting.  Louder  swelled  the  mad  throbbing  rhythm 
and  wilder  whirled  the  dancers  lunging  fiercely  with  spears 
and  axes  and  parrying  with  wooden  shields. 

<*TT'S  THE  head  dance,"  whispered  the  Governor.  "The 
•■•  word  of  our  coming  has  spread  by  that  strange  grape- 
vine telegraph  of  all  savage  peoples  through  all  these  hidden 
hills  and  the  Igorotes  have  come  to  join  the  hunt.  Stout 
fellows  they  are.  Fight  just  like  you  see  them  now,  naked 
body  against  spear  and  axe  and  the  best  man  wins.  More 
than  one  of  these  wild  men  has  got  a  string  of  skulls  hung 
from  his  ceiling  as  souvenirs  of  his  head-hunting  prowess. 
This  means  we  will  get  plenty  of  game." 

"What  is  the  chance  for  pig  ?"  I  asked.    "For  three  years 

I  have  combed  these  Philippine  Is- 
lands for  wild  hog  and  never  got 
one.  And  now  it  is  my  last  chance. 
Been  Where  there  were  plenty  but 
they  are  too  smart  for  me." 

"You  are  right,  they  are  our 
smartest  game.  A  deer  is  a  fool 
alongside  a  pig.  Wild  hogs  will 
sneak  away  every  time.  But  there 
are  many  here  and  you  ought  to  see 
them.  It's  going  to  be  one  quick  shot 
though." 

The  throbbing  of  the  gongs  and 
the  shouting  of  the  danCe  faded  to  a 
distant  murmur.  The  Governor  shook 
me.  "Wake  up.  It's  morning  and 
you  have  sat  there  all  night  with  that 
cockroach  trap  of  yours  wide  open." 
We  tramped  across  rolling  hills 
covered  with  tall  spiked  grass  that 
jabbed  us  in  the  nostrils  at  every 
stride.  Deep  heavily- jungled  ravines 
cut  in  all  directions  through  this 
broken  country.  The  crowing  of  wild 
jungle  cocks  shrilled  from  the  depths 
of  these  dark  forests.  An  air  of 
heavy  expectancy  charged  the  scene 
as  the  long  line  of  beaters  strung 
off  through  the  grass  and  disappeared 
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THE  little  native  ponies  lui.i;\i;e(l  tlie  clitYs  as  they  picked 
their  way  aloni;-  the  narrow  trail  that  threaded  its 
dizzy  course  thron.^h  a  junihle  of  rti.i^-.^ed  volcanic 
mountains  3000  sheer  feet  ahove  a  rockv  river  hed. 
We  were  headed  for  virgin  huntini;'  i^rounds  deej)  in  the  land 
of  the  1  f Ui^ao  head-hunters  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Gov- 
ernor Dosser  led,  1  followed,  then  came  two  Spanish  .gentle- 
men, Pacjuito  R(jmero  and  l*eter  Btilan  ;  all  >ti|)erhly  motmted 
on  vicious  little  studs  with  our  feet  almost  dra.L;-,L;in.i;"  on  the 
ground.  Ohiiohluni^,  UKjre  ea>ily  called  Dora,  to  which  name 
he  answered  readily,  hrou.^ht  up  the  rear  on  foot.  Dora 
was  a  s([uid.iLiy-nosed  wild  man  who  tagged  the  Governor  like 
a  faithful  doi^. 

"Dui^  him  u])  out  of  a  wine  jar  when  he  was  a  hahy,"  ex- 
plained the  Governor.  "He  was  a  twin.  The  Igorotes 
thought  he  was  a  son  of  the  devil  and  huried  him  alive  in  the 
jar  to  rejoin  his  lawful  father.  1  hai)pened  along  on  the  third 
day  and  saved  him." 

Peter  smiled  wryly.  *'Those  three  days  in  the  wine  jar 
must  have  made  a  great  impress  on  his  character  if  his  ap- 
petite for  gin  is  any  guide." 

The  Governor  ])ulle(l  up  his  horse  and  waved  an  en- 
thusiastic hand  toward  the  sea  of  jagged  ridges.  *'See  that 
notch  up  there  in  the  mountain?  That's  where  the  na- 
tives spread  nets  and  catch  the  giant  fruit  hats.  And 
this  cliff  where  we  stand  right  now  was  the  home  of 
seven  python  that  stopped  the  huilding  of  the  trail  for  weeks. 
They  chased  the  native  workers  and  as  you  see  there  wasn't 
anywhere  to   run  away  from  them." 

We  peered  down  the  sheer  face  of 
the  j)recij)ice  to  the  river,  a  silvery 
thread  far  helow.  My  one-cylinder 
hay-l)urner  edged  uj)  and  hit  the 
(lovernor's  horse  and  Paquito's 
kicked  PeterV.  Instantly  there  was 
a  melee  of  screaming  stallions,  dying 
hoofs  and  rearing  horseflesh.  My 
word!  How  careless  those  horses 
were  as  to  where  they  placed  their 
feet  on  that  narrow  ledge.  With  a 
shrill  neigh  they  simply  grahhed 
each  other  hy  the  ears  and  stepjjcd 
otY  into  sj)ace.  When  the  smoke  of 
hattle  had  died  1  i)eered  nervously 
into  the  ahyss  from  my  tree  top.  A 
movement  on  a  stotit  hranch  ahove 
caught  my  eye  and  the  Governor 
smiled  engagingly  down. 

*'C(''ARE  you?"  he  eufpn'red. 

^  "Not 'at  all,"  I  rei)lie(l  drop- 
ping airily  onto  the  most  defeated 
looking  steed.  "Just  didn't  haj)p(m 
to  have  my  parachute  today,  tliat's 
all.  By  the  way  what  were  you  look- 
ing for  in  that  tree  yourself?  New 
kind  of  tree  toad,  I  suj)i)()se.     Well, 


The  porters  were  loaded  two  stories  high 


there  they  are,"  pointing  to  Taijuito  and  I'eicr  wlm  were 
jtist  unwrapping  tlieni>elve>  iVmn  M)me  snl)>taniial  lookiii- 
limhs. 

Pacpiito  looked  like  a  man  wlio  liad  jn-t  recovered  from 
a  long  decline.  "/'(T  /^',).v."'  he  .>niiled  wanly.  "That  hor-e  I 
think  she  make  foi-  mc  the  ending." 

The  fourth  night  out  fnund  u>  hedded  in  a  gra>>  »]iack 
deep  in  the  lost  hill^  where  we  were  to  hmU.  Dark  iiake<l 
lorms  carmed  witli  spcar>  gliiU'il  in  \vn\u  the  shadow^  and 
s([uatted  around  tlie  llickering  camp  tire>.  The  niooii  ^huwrd 
a  pale  crescent  ahove  the  peak>  and  ca>t  a  ,-lioMly  li-ht  o\(T 
the  hroocling  hill>.  The  low  heating  of  hi-a-^>  gong>  puKated 
in  the  hreathless  night.  Shadowy  >hape^  hegan  to  ie\olvr 
around  the  llickering  lircN  with  >j)ear>  Hashing  and  head 
axes  glinting.  Louder  swelled  the  mad  tln'ohhing  rliylhm 
and  wilder  whirled  the  dancer>  lunging  fiercely  with  -j)ear> 
and  axes  and  parrying  with  wooden  shield^. 

''IT'S  THI^  head  dance,"  whimpered  the  (lovernor.  "The 
■*■  word  of  our  coming  has  spread  hy  that  -trange  grape- 
vhie  telegraph  of  all  savage  people^  through  all  the-e  liiddrn 
hills  and  the  Igorotes  have  come  to  join  the  hunt.  Sloni 
fellows  they  are.  Eight  just  like  you  see  tlirni  now,  naked 
hody  against  spear  and  axe  and  the  l)e>t  man  win-.  Moi-e 
than  one  of  these  wild  men  has  got  a  string  of  .-kull>  hung 
from  his  ceiling  as  souvenir.^  of  lii>  liearl-hunting  prowe>-. 
'I'his  means  we  will  get  plenty  of  game." 

"What  is  the  chance  for  i)ig?"  I  a-ked.     "h'or  three  vear> 

I  have  comhed  the>e  Philipjiin'e  P- 
lands  tor  wild  hog  and  never  got 
one.  And  now  it  i.^  my  Ia>t  chance. 
Peen  where  there  were  plenty  hut 
they  are  too  >mart   for  me." 

*'\'ou  are  right,  they  are 
smartest  game.  A  deer  i^  a 
alongside  a  j)ig.  Wild  hog,> 
sneak  away  every  time,  lint  thei-e 
are  many  here  and  you  ought  to  .>ee 
tliem.  It's  going  to  he  one  ({uick  -hot 
though." 

I'he  throhhing  of  tlie  gong-  and 
the  shouting  of  the  dance  faded  to  a 
di-tant  mnrmin-.  The  (io\rrnor  -hook 
me.  "Wake  ujj.  It'-  morning  and 
you  ha\e  -at  there  all  night  with  that 
cockroach  trap  of  your-  wide  open." 
We  tramped  aero--  rolling  hills 
covered  with  tall  -piked  gra--  that 
jahhed  Us  in  the  no-tril-  at  e\eiy 
stride.  Deep  heavily-jungled  ra\ines 
cut  in  all  direction-  thi-ough  this 
hroken  cotmtry.  The  crowing  of  wiM 
jungle  cock-  -hrilled  from  the  de})ths 
of  the-e  dark  foix'-ts.  An  aii-  of 
heavy  exj)ectancy  charged  the  -cene 
as  the  long  line  of  heaters  strimg 
off  through  the  gra-^  and  di-a{)peared 
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snow  "konditions  are  the  prevailing  ones,  hickory  will 
serve  be^t.  If  the  skis  are  to  be  used  only  occasionally, 
or  if  th^e  is  always  good  snow  cover,  ash  will  serve 
excellently^ 

Width  aird  length  of  skis  have  been  cause  for  dispute 
for  many  yekrs.  The  Swiss  army,  whose  troops  train 
every  winter  iW  several  months  on  skis  in  the  high  Alps 
under  conditioft^  which  closely  resemble  our  practical 
skiing,  uses  a  standard  ski  of  75  millimeter  width  at  the 
binding.  The  neVest  width  to  this  in  American  made 
standard  skis  is  2j^nches.  This  is  a  trifle  less  than  the 
Swiss  army  ski,  but  \as  found  by  years  of  experience  to 
be  an  excellent  width^^r  skis  which  are  used  chiefly  for 
practical  purposes.  The^riter  can  vouch  for  this  at  least 
as  far  as  mountain  counVies  such  as  the  Alps,  the  Cas- 
cades and  the  Sierra  Nevada  are  concerned. 

Narrow    skis,    if    they   ar^  correspondingly    long,    are 
faster  than  wide  and  short  Xkis, 
but  they  are  much  harder  to  han- 
dle.     However,   it   is   rarely  that 
the   practical   skier   will    have    to^ 
complain  about  his  skis  being  too 
slow,  providing   they  are   of   the 
right  length.    Furthermore,  when 
skiing  with   a   load   on   the  back 
there    are    only    three    or    four 
means  of  steering  and  stopping, 
all   of   them    based    upon   "stem- 
ming."    And    this     stemming    is 
done  easiest  with  the  wide  skis. 
Two  and  seven-eighths  inches  at 
the  binding,  as  made  by  the  ma- 
jority  of   American    manufactur-  /^/o,jfJ 
ers,  is  the  best  width  to  choose  •-^' 
for   practical  skiing. 

It  has  been  the  rule  for  a  good 
many  years  to  choose  the  length  of  skis  in 
proportion  to  the  height  of  a  man.  A  ski 
was  considered  of  the  right  length  if  you 
just  reached  its  tip  with  your  fingers  when 
holding  the  ski  straight  up  before  you.  In 
the  last  five  years  or  so  even  the  sport  skiers  '      "^^ 

have  steadily  taken  to  shorter  skis  and  with 
our  2j^-inch  ski  it  is  advisable  to  take  a  ski     / 
so  long  that  you  are  able  to  bend  your  hand  / 
over  the  tip  of  the  ski  when  holding  it  with/  /r-/ 

one  end  resting  on  the  ground  and  straigh/ 
up  in  front  of  you.  (Fig.  3).  / 

It  is  obvious  that  this  rule  cannot  alwjfys 
be  right,  since  height  and  weight  of  different  people  are 
not  always  in  direct  proportion.  Du/ing  the  last  five 
years  this  writer  has  made  a  great  many  tests  trying  to 
find  the  true  carrying  capacity  of  ski^.  All  kinds  of  skis 
were  used  for  these  tests  in  all  kind^  of  snow :  old-time 
California  skis,  giants  12  to  14  feet  jAng  and  over  3  inches 
wide;  standard  2^-inch  skis;  sUnder  racing  skis  and 
heavy  jumping  skis  in  snows  ranging  from  freshly  fallen 
(^\^  feet  in  one  night)  loose  sti\ff  to  the  old,  well-packed 
cover  of  late  spring.  For  a  rnrfin  of  160  pounds  weight 
for  practical  skiing  in  all  kin4s  of  snow  in  mountainous 
terrain,  a  ski  of  seven-feet  leijfeth  and  2^-inch  width  was 
found  to  be  about  the  best.  /This  ski  has  a  carrying  sur- 
face of  about  414  square  ixj'ches  a  pair,  giving  a  load  of 
.386  pounds  per  square  inch,  approximately.  On  this 
basis — pounds  per  square  inch — the  following  figures 
would  give  the  correct  ski  length  for  various  weights,  if 
a  ski  2%  inches  wide  is  used: 

150  pounds r 6  feet  7j4  inches 

160  pounds.... 7  feet  0      inches 

170  pounds.^. 7  feet  4^  inches 

180  pound^ 7  feet  9      inches 

190  pounds 8  feet  1>4  inches 

200  pou/ids 8  feet  6      inches 

AGAIN,  talking  the  same  load  per  square  inch,  for  a 
^  person  ^f  120  pounds  weight,  a  ski  of  only  5  feet  Z^^- 
inch  lengtlr  would  be  needed.  The  shorter  skis  are  usu- 
ally made. 'some what  narrower  than  2^  inches;  but  even 
so,  for  boys  and  for  women  a  ski  over  6  feet  long  will 
rarely  be  necessary  and  never  one  over  6  feet  6  inches. 
Skis,  in  this  country,  are  made  in  lengths  of  even  feet 
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and  half  feet.  Therefore,  a  length  only  approximate  to 
those  given  in  the  above  table  can  be  purchased.  For 
practical  use,  a  few  inches  more  or  less  in  lencith  indeed 
mean  little.  However,  the  longer  ski  always  winbe  harder 
to  handle  than  the  shorter  ski  and  it  will  b^^etter  to  take 
the  next  shorter  ski  of  the  table.  In  Kurope  skis  are 
made  in  intervals  of  5  centimeters  ii/'length,  about  2 
inches.  / 

When  mounting  the  binding  on  ilie  ski,  care  must  be 
taken  to  obtain  correct  balance,  ^i  the  binding  is  set  too 
far  forward,  it  will  be  comparatively  easy  to  walk  uphill, 
but  it  will  be  rather  difficult  to  pfiake  turns  and  stops.  Also 
the  ski  will  be  slow.  If  the  Jjinding  is  set  too  far  back- 
wards, turning  will  be  easier' and  the  ski  will  be  fast,  but 
uphill  walking  will  be  correspondingly  difficult.  For  prac- 
tical skiing  where  much^emming  is  to  be  done  and  all 
kinds  of  going  will  be  encountered,  it  has  been  found  by 
long  experience  that  the  best  way  is  to  mount  the  bind- 
ing so  that  the  ski  \/ill  have  a  tendency  to  hang  down- 
ward with  the  bend/^t  an  angle  of  about  25  degrees  when 
held  loosely  at  th^  toestrap.  (See  Fig.  4.) 

The  problem  of  ski  poles  has  long  ago  been  solved  for 
the  sport  skier./ Many  practical  skiers,  strangely  enough, 
have  not  yet  realized  the  immense  importance  and  useful- 

/  ness  of  this  part  of  the  equipment.  I  know 
a  number  of  skiers  in  the  part  of  the 
Sierra  where  it  is  my  good  fortune  to  live, 
who  are  still  inclined  to  regard  the  ski 
poles  as  "effeminate"  and  indeed  use  no 
poles  at  all,  or  only  one  husky  brakeboom. 
The  fact  is,  the  poles  are  not  only  a  great 
help  in  skiing  on  level  ground  and  even 
more  for  uphill  walking,  but  they  assist, 
at  all  times,  in  maintaining  balance,  if  two 
poles  are  used.  One  pole  will  always  cause 
a  certain  "hanging"  to  one  side  and 
very  often  is  the  direct  cause  of  spills. 

TpHE  poles  should  be  light  and 
-■•  must  have  suitable  snow-washers. 
They  should  be  long  enough  to 
reach  just  about  under  the  armpit 
of  the  skier.  In  this  country 
they  are  made  in  one  standard 
length  only,  however.  For  the 
washer,  rattan  with  chrome 
tanned  leather  lacing  —  not 
rawhide — is  best.  The  washer 
should  be  fastened  to  be  mov- 
able in  alf^irections.  For  the  staff,  bamboo  and  tonkin 
are  good  nUiterials,  the  latter  being  preferable.  Hickory 
is  a  good  m^erial,  but  a  little  heavy.  The  sling  of  the 
pole  should  hXjve  the  single  twist  as  shown  in  Fig.  5  with 
the  hand  enter(|ig  the  loop  as  indicated  in  the  sketch. 

Skis  should  n^er  be  used  without  suitable  "dope,"  i.  e., 
the  right  kind  o\  ski  wax.  There  are  on  the  market  a 
great  many  kinds^^of  dope;  some  to  make  the  ski  fast, 
some  for  uphill  oi^,  for  all  kinds  of  snow  and  for  all 
kinds  of  weather,  y  ^  know  which  dope  to  use  in  pre- 
vailing snow  and  weather  conditions  requires  long  experi- 
ence and  careful  obsm-vation.  To  have  the  right  kind  of 
dope  means  so  much,^however,  it  is  well  worthwhile  to 
pay  particular  attention  to  this,  to  say  the  least,  disagree- 
able task.  ^^ 

As  a  general  rule  this\will  be  found  helpful:  soft  dope 
is  for  uphill  going  in  cdld  weather  and  for  downhill  in 
very  wet  snow;  medium^yvax  is  for  all-around  skiing, 
since  it  will  help  to  a  certain  extent  uphill  going  without 
reducing  too  much  the  sliding  qualities  of  the  skis ;  hard 
dope  IS  for  downhill  only.     ^ 

The  dope  must  be  applied  On  a  perfectly  dry  ski — and  a 
dry  ski  only — and  rubbed  evenly  over  the  entire  running 
surface  with  the  palm  of  the  ^and.  It  will  hold  longer 
and  will  be  easier  to  put  on,  \i  the  ski  first  is  heated 
lightly  near  a  stove,  or  with  a  *'ttioderately  hot  iron,  or 
very  carefully  with  a  blowtorch.  y\.  well  doped  ski  must 
shine  like  a  polished  surface.  \ 

It  is  not  difficult  to  make  goochj^ski  dope  and  nearly 
every  practical  skier,  especially  in  remote  mountain  coun- 
try, has  some  favorite  recipe  for  ski  wax.  The  following 
is  one  for  medium  dope,  an  all-   (CoHtintied  on  page  55) 
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in  the  jungle  while  we  kept  to  the  hilltops.  The  party  broke 
up  and  I  found  myself  alone  with  my  faithful  gun  toter 
where  the  hills  danced  in  the  shimmering  heat  haze. 

^^'^OW  listen,  Tagu,"  I  warned  him.  "We  shoot  bucks 
-'^^  only,  understand,  no  does."  I  held  my  fingers  up 
over  my  forehead  like  branching  antlers.  Tagu  gave  me  a 
black-toothed  grin,  sighed  and  settled  down  on  his  hunkers 
with  a  dreamy  stare. 

A  weird  scream  broke  out  from  the  jungle,  a  wild  quaver- 
ing wail  filled  with  fierce  blood  lust  that  set  my  hair  on  end. 
Far  to  the  right  Peter,  who  was  dozing  in  the  fragrant  sun- 
shine, was  aroused  by  the  cry.  A  big  buck  was  coming  up 
the  slope  hidden  from  his  view.  He  grabbed  his  rifle  and 
did  a  foolish  snake  dance  all  over  the  top  of  the  hill  trying 
to  locate  the  game.    Then  his  rifle  went  to  his  shoulder  and 


squirt  of  red  betel  juice 
as  he  delicately  scratched 
his  scaly  stomach.  "Doe,  huh  ? 

All  right,  Tagu,  you've  got  the  idea."  Another  deer 
followed  over  the  ridge.  Again  Tagu  muttered  "Adawi." 
The  sounds  grew  distant.  Suddenly  a  crash  in  the 
thickets  below  drew  my  attention.  A  large  deer  flashed 
across  the  clearing  and  swept  like  a  gray  shadow  up  the 
mountainside.  I  saw  a  beautiful  set  of  antlers  and  swiftly 
drew  a  bead.  Tagu  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder,  shook  his 
head  and  sighed  "Adawi."  I  rubbed  my  eyes  and  looked 
again.  The  antlers  were  still  there.  Then  in  a  bound  the  buck 
was  gone.  I  ran  frantically  down  the  steep  hill  for  a  vanishing 
shot  when  unexpectedly  I  stepped  into  a  hidden  ditch  that 
brought  my  chin  down  on  the  ground  for  the  count  of  ten.  For 
a  few  moments  I  quit  chasing  deer  and  counted  stars.  Then 
I  turned  on  Tagu  wrathfully  and  read  him  everything  from 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  Volstead  Act. 


to  punch  those  beady  black  eyes  of  yours." 

Like  a  graven  image  Tagu  watched  me.    Then  he  bash- 
fully picked  his  teeth  with  a  grimy  (Continued  on  page  51) 
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the  flat  note  of  a  shot  cracked.  It  must 
have  been  a  miss  because  we  saw  the  Gov- 
ernor drop  to  one  knee  and  aim.  He  made 
a  beautiful  500-yard  shot — only  he  forgot 
to  throw  off  the  safety  catch. 

Again  the  burning  air  was  split  by  the 
sharp  crack-crack  of  rifles  and  the  fierce 
wild  cry  of  the  Igorotes.  I  swept  the  sway- 
ing grasses  with  my  eye.  A  gray  body 
came  bounding  up  a  distant  ridge.  I  raised 
my  rifle  and  squinted  down  the  barrel. 
Tagu  tapped  me  gently  on  the  shoulder 
with  a  mournful  smile. 

"Adawi,"    he   grunted   and    spat   a   big 


The  head-hunters*  club  house.     The  heads  are  buried  in  the  sunken  courtyard 
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snow  conditions  are  llic  j)rc'v:iilin.L:  c)nc<,  hickory  will 
^crvc  he.st.  If  tlu-  -^ki.^  arc  lo  l)c  u^lmI  only  occa>i(jnally. 
or  if  there  i.^  alway-.  g(jo'l  sn(jw  cover,  ash  will  >erve 
excellently. 

Width  and  len.nth  of  skis  liave  l)cen  cau>e  for  di>])ine 
for  many  \ear>.  'ihe  Swiss  army,  who^e  trcjops  train 
e\ery  winter  l*or  several  months  on  -"kis  in  the  hii;h  Alj),- 
under  conditions  which  clo-ely  re^emhle  om*  ])ractical 
^kiint^',  u-es  a  >tandard  >ki  of  7?  millimeter  width  at  the 
hindinj^.  The  neare>t  width  to  thi^  in  American  made 
standard  ^kis  is  2^  inches.  Thi^  is  a  trifle  less  than  the 
Swiss  army  ski,  hut  \va^  foinid  hy  \ears  of  experience  to 
he  an  excellent  width  lor  skis  which  are  u^ed  chielly  for 
j)ractical  purposes.  The  writer  can  \-ouch  for  this  at  least 
a-  far  as  mountain  cotmtries  such  as  the  Alps,  the  Cas- 
cades and  the   Sierra   Nevada  are  concerned. 

Xarrow  skis,  if  they  are  corre^p(jndin,L^ly  loni;,  are 
faster  than  wide  and  shcjrt  skis, 
hut  they  are  much  harder  to  Ihin- 
dle.  However,  it  is  rarely  that 
the  ])ractical  skier  will  have  to 
complain  ahout  his  skis  heini;"  too 
slow,  ])rovidinLC  they  are  of  the 
rij^ht  lenLith.  l'\n"thermore,  when  "^ 
skiini;-    with    a    load    on    the    hack  \,^ 

there    are     only     three     (jr     Icjur  \ 

means  of  steering;-  and  stop])in|L;, 
all  of  them  hased  uj)on  "stem- 
mini^:."  And  this  stemmini;"  is 
done  easiest  with  the  wide  skis. 
'i\vo  and  seven-eiL;hths  inches  at 
the  hindini;-,  as   made  hy  the   ma-  "* 

jority    of    American    manufactur-  /^/rr  7J 

ers,   is   the   hest    width    to    choose  •^'  '^ 

for    practical    skiing.  .^ 

it  has  heen  the  rule  for  a  i^ood 
many  years   to  choose  the  leuLah   of  skis  in 
])roportion    to   the  height  of   <'i  man.     A   ski 
was    considered    of   the    riji:ht    leni;th    if   yoti 
just   reached   its   tip  with  your   fini^ers  when  V 

holdin.i;-  the  ski  strai.t^dit  up  he  fore  you.     In  ^^ 

the  last  five  years  or  so  eyen  the  sport  skiers  '*'^> 

have  steadily  taken  to  shorter  skis  and  with 
our  2%-incli  ski  it  is  advisahlc  to  take  a  ski 
so  lon.i^-  that  you  are  ahle  to  hend  your  hand 
over  tlie  tip  of  the  ski   when   holdiui;  it  with  ^/ 

one  end  resting-  on  the  ^routid  and  straij^ht 
up  in  front  of  you.  {V\^.  v3). 

it  is  ohvious  that  this  rule  cannot  always 
be  ri.^ht,  since  heii^ht  and  weight  of  different  people  are 
not  always  in  direct  proportion.  Durinj^  the  last  five 
years  this  writer  has  made  a  great  many  tests  trying  to 
find  the  true  carrying  capacity  of  skis.  All  kinds  of  skis 
were  used  for  these  tests  in  all  kinds  of  snow:  old-time 
California  skis,  giants  12  to  14  feet  long  and  over  3  inches 
wide;  standard  2%-inch  skis;  slender  racing  skis  and 
lieavy  jumping  skis  in  snows  ranging  from  freshly  fallen 
(tive  feet  in  one  night)  loose  stuff  to  the  old,  well-packed 
cover  of  late  spring.  V(>x  a  man  of  160  pounds  weight 
for  ])ractical  skiing  in  all  kinds  of  snow  in  mountainous 
terrain,  a  ski  of  seven-feet  length  and  2%-inch  width  was 
found  to  be  about  the  best.  This  ski  has  a  carrying  sur- 
face of  about  414  square  inches  a  pair,  giving  a  load  of 
.386  pounds  per  square  inch,  approximately.  On  this 
basis — pounds  per  square  inch — the  following  figures 
would  give  the  correct  ski  length  for  various  weights,  if 
a  ski  ly^  inches  wdde  is  used  : 

150  pounds 6  feet  7]^  inches 

160  pounds 7  feet  0      inches 

170  ])ounds 7  feet  4^  inches 

180  j)()un(ls 7  feet  9       inches 

1^)0  j)ounds 8  feet  XYz  inches 

200  pounds 8  feet  6      inches 

AGAIN,  taking  the  same  load  ])er  square  inch,  for  a 
^  person  of  120  pounds  weight,  a  ski  of  only  5  feet  3%- 
inch  leni^^th  would  be  needed.  The  shorter  skis  are  usu- 
ally made  somewhat  narrower  than  2%  inches;  but  even 
so,  for  boys  and  for  women  a  ski  over  6  feet  long  will 
rarely  be  necessary  and  never  one  over  6  feet  6  inches. 
Skis,  in  this  country,  are  made  in  lengths  of  even  feet 
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and  half  feet.  Therefore,  a  length  only  api)roximate  to 
those  given  in  the  alxjve  table  can  be  purchased,  h'or 
practical  u>e,  a  few  inches  more  or  less  in  length  indeed 
mean  little.  However,  the  longer  ski  always  will  be  harder 
to  handle  than  the  shorter  ski  and  it  will  b(;1)etter  t<j  take 
the  next  shorter  ski  of  the  table.  In  Eurojjc  skis  are 
made  in  intervals  of  5  centimeters  in  length,  about  2 
inches. 

When  mounting  the  binding  on  the  ski,  care  must  be 
taken  to  (jbtain  correct  balance.  Jf  the  binding  is  set  too 
far  f(jrward,  it  will  be  comparatively  easy  to  walk  ui)hill, 
btit  it  will  be  rather  difficult  to  make  turns  and  stops.  Also 
the  ski  will  be  slow.  \i  the  binding  is  set  too  far  back- 
wards, turning  will  be  easier  and  the  ski  will  be  fast,  but 
uphill  walking  will  be  correspondingly  difficult.  Fcjr  prac- 
tical skiing  where  nnich  ^stemming  is  to  be  done  and  all 
kinds  of  going  will  be  encountered,  it  has  been  found  by 
long  exi)erience  that  the  best  way  is  to  mount  the  bind- 
ing so  that  the  ski  will  have  a  tendency  to  hang  down- 
ward with  the  bend  at  an  angle  of  about  25  degrees  when 
held  loosely  at  the  toe>traj).  (See  Fig.  4.) 

The  problem  of  ski  poles  has  long  ago  been  solved  for 
the  sport  skier.     Many  ])ractical  skiers,  strangely  enough, 
have  not  yet  realized  the  immense  importance  and  useful- 
ness of  this  part  of  the  equipment.  I  know 
a    number    of    skiers    in    the    part   of   the 
Sierra  w  here  it  is  my  good  fortune  to  live, 
_  who   are    still   inclined   to   regard    the  ski 

!^^  j)oles  as  ^'effeminate"  and  indeed   use  no 

poles  at  all,  or  only  one  husky  brakeboom. 
The  fact  is,  the  poles  are  not  only  a  great 
help  in  skiing  on  level  ground  and  even 
more  for  uphill  walking,  but  they  assist, 
at  all  times,  in  maintaining  balance,  if  two 
j)oles  are  used.  One  pole  will  always  cause 
a  certain  ^'hanging"  to  one  side  and 
very  often  is  the  direct  cause  of  spills. 
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liE  poles  should  be  light  and 
must  have  suitable  snow-washers. 
They  should  be  long  enough  to 
reach  just  about  under  the  armpit 
of  the  skier.  In  this  country 
they  are  made  in  one  standard 
length  only,  however.  For  the 
washer,  rattan  with  chrome 
tanned  leather  lacing  —  not 
rawdiide — is  best.  The  washer 
should  be  fastened  to  be  mov- 
able in  all  directions.  For  the  staff,  bamboo  and  tonkin 
are  good  materials,  the  latter  being  preferable.  Hickory 
is  a  good  material,  but  a  little  heavy.  The  sling  of  the 
pole  should  have  the  single  twist  as  shown  in  Fig.  5  with 
the  hand  entering  the  loop  as  indicated  in  the  sketch. 

Skis  should  never  be  used  without  suitable  ''dope,''  i.  e., 
the  right  kind  of  ski  wax.  There  are  on  the  market  a 
great  many  kinds  of  dope;  some  to  make  the  ski  fast, 
some  for  uphill  only,  for  all  kinds  of  snow  and  for  all 
kinds  of  weather.  To  know  which  dope  to  use  in  pre- 
vailing snow  and  weather  conditions  requires  long  experi- 
ence and  careful  observation.  To  have  the  right  kind  of 
dope  means  so  much,  however,  it  is  well  worthwhile  to 
pay  particular  attention,  to  this,  to  say  the  least,  disagree- 
able task. 

As  a  general  rule  this  will  be  found  helpful:  soft  dope 
is  for  uphill  going  in  cold  weather  and  for  downhill  in 
very  wet  snow;  medium  wax  is  for  all-around  skiing, 
since  it  will  help  to  a  certain  extent  uphill  going  without 
reducing  too  much  the  sliding  qualities  of  the  skis;  hard 
dope  is  for  dow^nhill  only. 

The  dope  must  be  applied  on  a  perfectly  dry  ski — and  a 
dry  ski  only — and  rubbed  evenly  over  the  entire  running 
surface  with  the  palm  of  the  hand.  It  will  hold  longer 
and  will  be  easier  to  put  on,  if  the  ski  first  is  heated 
lightly  near  a  stove,  or  with  a  moderately  hot  iron,  or 
very  carefully  with  a  blowtorch.  A  well  doped  ski  must 
shine  like  a  polished  surface. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  make  good  ski  dope  and  nearly 
every  practical  skier,  especially  in  remote  mountain  coun- 
try, has  some  favorite  recipe  for  ski  wax.  Hie  following 
is' one  for  medium   dope,  an  all-    (Continued  on   page  55) 
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in  the  jungle  while  we  kept  to  the  hilltop.s.  The  party  broke 
up  and  I  found  myself  alone  with  my  faithful  gun  toter 
where  the  hills  danced  in  the  shimmering  heat  haze. 

**^OW  listen,  Tagu,"  I  warned  him.  "We  shoot  bticks 
-'-^  only,  understand,  no  does."  I  held  my  fingers  up 
over  my  forehead  like  branching  antlers.  Tagu  gave  me  a 
black-toothed  grin,  sighed  and  settled  down  on  his  hunkers 
with  a  dreamy  stare. 

A  weird  scream  broke  out  from  the  jungle,  a  wild  quaver- 
ing wail  filled  with  fierce  blood  lust  that  set  my  hair  on  end. 
Far  to  the  right  Peter,  who  was  dozing  in  the  fragrant  sun- 
shine, was  aroused  by  the  cry.  A  big  buck  was  coming  up 
the  slope  hidden  from  his  view.  He  grabbed  his  ritle  and 
did  a  foolish  snake  dance  all  over  the  top  of  the  hill  trying 
to  locate  the  game.    Then  his  rifle  w^ent  to  his  shoulder  and 


squirt  of  red  betel  j 
as   he  delicately  scratched 
his  scaly  stomach.  "Doe,  litih  ? 

All    right,    Tagu,    you've    got    the    idea."     Another     deer 
followed  over  the  ridge.     Again   Tagu  muttered  "Adawi." 
The     sounds     grew^     distant.      Suddenly     a     crash     in     the 
thickets    below   drew    my    attention.      A    large    deer    flashed 
across  the  clearing  and  swept  like  a  gray  shadow   uj)  the 
mountainside.     I  saw  a  beautiful  set  of  antlers  and  swittly 
drew^  a  bead.     Tagu  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder,  shook  his 
head  and  sighed  "Adawi."     I   rubbed  my  eyes  and  looked 
again.  The  antlers  were  still  there.  Then  in  a  bound  the  buck 
was  gone.  I  ran  frantically  down  the  steej)  hill  for  a  vanishing 
sliot  when  unexi)ectedly  I  stepped  into  a  hidden  ditch  tliat 
brought  my  chin  down  on  the  ground  for  the  count  of  ten.  b'or 
a  few  moments  I  quit  chasing  deer  and  counted  .stars.    Then 
I  turned  on  Tagu  wrath  fully  and  read  him  everything  from 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  Volstead  Act. 


to  punch  those  beady  black  eyes  of  yours.  ' 

Like  a  graven  image  Tagu  watched  me.     Then  he  bash- 
fully picked  his  teeth  with  a  grimy  (Condnued  on  puf/e  51) 


the  flat  note  of  a  shot  cracked.  It  must 
have  been  a  miss  because  w^e  saw  the  Gov- 
ernor drop  to  one  knee  and  aim.  He  made 
a  beautiful  500-yard  shot — only  he  forgot 
to  throw  off  the  safety  catch. 

Again  the  burning  air  was  split  by  the 
sharp  crack-crack  of  rifles  and  the  fierce 
wild  cry  of  the  Igorotes.  I  swept  the  sway- 
ing grasses  with  my  eye.  A  gray  body 
came  bounding  up  a  distant  ridge.  I  raised 
my  rifle  and  squinted  down  the  barrel. 
Tagu  tapped  me  gently  on  the  shoulder 
with  a  mournful  smile. 

^'Adawi,"    he    grunted    and    spat    a    big 


The   head-hunters'   club   house       The   heads   are   buried  in    the   sunken   courtyard 
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rownies  of  the  Sagebrush 


By 
Claude  M.  Kreider 


The  old  mastera  at  work.     Tom  Harper  and 
Hedderly  "putting  it  out  to  them" 


.  bfea 
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E  "brownies"  are  not  the  great  brown  bfear  of 
laska,  as  you  might  infer,  but  are  grejft,  lusty 
brid  Loch  Leven — brown  trout  which, yn  a  long 
itte  and  light  fly  tackle  as  we  used,  wlJ!  instill  in 
the  most  experienced  trout  man  all  the  respecT  had  by  the 
hunter  for\ld  Ursus,  whose  nickname  he  i^ars.  These 
great  fly  fisl\along  with  other  monster yi^eelhead,  cut- 
throat, and  TKhoe  trout  inhabit  the  somewhat  murky, 
but  cold,  water^  of  Grant  Lake.  California  gives  you 
variety. 

Certainly  a  paraVox,  as  comparedV^ith  ones  concep- 
tion of  ideal  trout  wVer,  is  this  milaflong  sheet  of  brush- 
dotted,  wind-tossed  vv\ter,  surrounded  by  sagebrush  foot- 
hills, which  project,  liRe  the  snoiifs  of  great  battleships 
from  the  massive  Sierr^^wall  ovf,  into  the  tawny  Mono 
Desert.  The  limit  catch\s  tak^n  from  Grant  the  long 
season  through  will  run  into  tj(e  hundreds,  and  still  the 
supply  of  gamy  battlers  app^r^^ntly  does  not  diminish,  so 
perfect  are  food  conditions,  ibd  so  adequate  the  spawn- 
ing grounds  furnished  by  jJSeXutiful,  clear  Rush  Creek, 
which  supplies  the  lake  f^m  tHe  Sierra's  eternal  snows. 
And  those  fish  are  rarehr  carriecL  away  in  creels.  They 
are  too  large,  and  fit  be^er  in  a  gWnny  sack. 

But  like  all  big  trout/especially  irkwaters  adjacent  to  a 
good  highway,  these  iish  possess  un\ersity  degrees,  and 
the  wholly  inexperi^ced  seeker  for  ''sMiething  to  grease 
the  pan"  may  easij^  draw  a  blank  dayAMost  of  the  fish 
are  caught  by  troMing,  and  few  "outsiders*!  give  a  thought 
to  fly  fishing  pt^sibilities.     I  passed  up  Orant  on  many 
journeys  into  that  lake  dotted  area,  beforeNj  was  fortu- 
nate enough  J6  have  as  my  mentor  one  of  th^  "regulars,' 
of  whom  a  d^zen  or  so  whip  that  lake  the  seas^ 
Ned  Hedderly  is  a  tireless  and  keen  sportsman 
school,  whose  knowledge  of  fish  and  game  and 
door  makers  is  that  born  of  lifelong  interest  and  experi- 
ence in  .<he  field. 

First,  he  inspected  my  fly  book,  pronounced  my\et 
No.  $*  and  10  flies  too  small,  and  conducted  me  to  Toi 
Harper's  tent  where,  from  a  magic  cabinet  he  selected  k 
gorgeous  assortment  of  Silver  Doctors,  Professors,  Gold-\ 
en  Pheasants,  and  the  like,  tied  on  No.  6  hooks  by  this  ' 
old  master  of  the  lake  district.  And  Harper's  flies,  tied 
especially  for  those  local  lakes,  take  the  fish.  Each  hook, 
of  the  best  stock  obtainable,  is  tested.  The  wings  of  the 
fly  are  folded  at  the  hook  eye  to  pad  the  leader  knot. 
And  Tom's  parting  advice  is  always  to  "use  a  strong  lead- 
er in  Grant." 


Hedderly  examines  one  of  those  fighting  hybrids 

Thus  you  may  know  my  anticipation  wa$  at  fever  pitch 
that  first  morning  when  Ned  and  I  wadeid  out  through 
the  gnarled,  submerged  sagebrush,  coven&d  by  the  flush 
water  of  early  July.  My  heart  was  leafping  as  it  must 
have  done  thirty  years  ago,  when  I  ho^fted  my  first  "real 
trout."  I  tied  iari  a  huge  professor,  a^d  cast  very,  very 
carefully,  aware  olvthe  proximity  of  tjie  other  "regulars," 
casting  nearby,     ifb^  neatly  did  ijFed  and  grizzled  old 


Tom   lay  out  a  sixty^ven  seveuty-foot  line  into  that 
strone^  breeze.  ^-  / 


strong  breeze. 


T  WATCHED  their  work.NjThe  fly  was  permitted  to 
*  sink,  and  was  then  drawn  in  >^y  slowly,  just  as  far  as 
it  could  be  handled,  with  the  rodsarm  gradually  raised 
higher.  All  this  so  different  from  my  own  method  with 
rainbows  and  goldens  and  brookies,  for  these  big  browns 
coming  in  from  the  deep  water  channels,  would  often 
not  hit  until  the  fly  was  ready  to  be  lifted.  At  first  I  lost 
nice  raises  because  of  my  nervous  hurry.  ^. 

For  one  hour/then  two,  we  cast  steadily.  Few  fish 
were  raised,  but  the  others  kept  casting  without  com- 
plaint, occasionally  changing  position  down  the  lake 
shore.  "Takes  lots  of  patience,"  grunted  Ned,  between 
casts,  "never  can  tell  just  when  they'll  work  in  from  the 
channels.  Try  another  fly  anyhow."  So  I  replaced  my 
Professor  with  the  beautiful  Golden  Pheasant,  and  at 
once  had  a  strong  strike. 


4   r 


Sawin^.Off  theilhokd 

E^ttor^'.— >L  have  a  12  gauge  double  ^ffel 
hammerlcss  Manhattan  gun  with  Damascus  bar- 
rels, which  gun  my  father  purchased  years  ag^, 
and    ^ince    his    death,    1916,    I    have    been    usiig 

same.  \  / 

This  gun  originally  had  32-inch  barrels — ^A^d 
\yi  inches  sawed  off.  I  believe  the  second/bar- 
rel  was  full  choke  but  have  no  idea  as  taf  what 
the  righil  barrel  was.  This  gun  is  quite  fid  and 
seems  ok^h,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  if^  I  have 
done  harn^  to  same  by  having  the  l/^  inches 
sawed  off,  i^nd  would  a  new  gun  shooyiDetter.  If 
so,  what  wo1|ld  you  suggest?  .    /      . 

I  use  this- gun  mostly  for  quail /nunting  and 
rabbit  shootin^i  and  wish  to  ask  w^ich  would  be 
best  load  for  tHis  kind  of  shootin|f.  Also,  would 
it  be  advisable  *to  have  any  mqte  sawed  off  in 
order  to  throw  ^  larger  pattern,  especially  for 
quail    shooting? — \  W,    D.,  J^o, 

Answer: — I  think ^ou  have  taken  about  all  the 
choke  out  of  that  guiV  so  »o  use  to  saw  off  any 
more.  Put  up  a  30-iW:h  square  piece  of  paper 
at  20  yards  and  see  wWt  you  are  getting.  You 
might  have  a  little  chokevleft  in  it,  depending  on 
the  original  length  oy  x%£  muzzle  section  con- 
taining the  choke  c<«stric^jon.  Usually  this  is 
about  2Y2  inches  air  the  inuzzle,  but  your  gun 
is  an  old  one,  a|{d  just  ^w  it  was  choked 
originally  it  is  hayd  to  tell,  ^yhow,  if  the  bar- 
rels cover  from/25  to  30  inches  at  20  yards, 
it  is  a  cylinde^  now.  If  it  otovers  less  than 
25  inches  now/  you  have  reasonVo  be  satisfied 
that  you  haven't  quite  ruined  the  Jbn  by  sawing 
off  the  barr^.  You  surely  could  g^a  better  or 
close r-shootkig  gun  than  you  have  no^  but  it  is 
a  question^  of  whether  you  want  a  clOTe-shooting 
gun  for  fabbits  and  quail.  Your  gunViight  be 
right  now,  but  I  wouldn't  saw  off  any\nore  of 
it.  If  the  gun  now  scatters  too  much,r^hich 
is  possible,  it  can  be  choked  a  little  by  the  \thaca 
Gun  Company.  \ 

Tfee  load  I  should  use  for  rabbits  would  pe  3 
dr/ms  of  powder  and  1^  ounces  of  No.  6  |hot. 
If  gun  is  heavy,  over  JJ[;J_£ftUftd.5,^y<M»  can '  use 
l'/4  ouUCCy  Nu.  0.- 
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Hunting  with  Head-Hunters 
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finger  nail,  squinted  at  the  sun  and  mur- 
mured "Chow." 

''Well,  that's  not  what  I  was  trying  to 
get  across  to  you,"  I  growled,  "but  if  that 
is  what's  on  your  mind  let's  go.!' 

The  Governor,  Paquito  and  Peter  met  us 
with  broad  smiles  and  a  big  buck  apiece. 

"What   luck?"   sang  the  Governor. 

"Luck,  luck?"  I  bellowed.  "How  could 
I  have  any  luck  with  this  baboon  calling 
everything  a  doe.  I  know  at  least  two 
bucks  passed  me  and  all  this  jinx  could 
say  was  'Adawi'." 

Paquito  and  Peter  flopped  suddenly  and 
began  to  howl.  The  Governor  choked. 
"He  was  only  trying  to  help  you.  Adawi 
means  far.  He  just  figured  they  were  out 
of  range,  the  only  range  he  knows — spear 
range." 

"Your  treat,  gentlemen!"  I  murmured, 
reaching  for  a  bottle.  It  was  empty.  I  let 
out  a  yell  of  disappointment.  Around  the 
corner  shambled  Dora.  His  knees  sagged, 
his  body  swayed  gently,  on  his  face  was  a 
seraphic  smile.  **Apo  Apo  (master),"  he 
muttered  thickly.  He  had  stayed  in  camp 
all  day.     He  was  very  drunk. 

"Your  mistake,  Governor,"  I  corrected. 
"The  Igorotes  were  right  about  this  ras- 
cal's ancestry.  You  should  have  left  him 
in  the  wine  jar." 

The  next  day  Tagu  and  I  were  out  on 
the  ridges  again.  We  got  along  famously 
after  we  adjusted  that  matter  of  estimation 
of  distances.  It  was  agreed  that  he  would 
stick  to  spotting  antlers  while  I  calculated 
ranges.  Thereafter  when  he  spied  a  buck 
at  ranges  up  to  a  mile  he  waggled  his 
fingers  to  indicate  antlers  and  thrust  the 
rifle  in  my  hand. 

"No,  that  won't  do  Tague,"  I  ex- 
plained. "It  isn't  sporting  to  kill  deer  at 
such  distances.  It  is  very  discouraging  to 
the  game." 
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We  settled  down  at  the  mouth  of  a  great 
sweeping  grassy  canyon  as  the  beaters  cir- 
cled the  head.  A  giant  lizard  called  with 
slow  measured  emphasis  from  a  clump  of 
bamboo.  A  gentle  touch  roused  me.  Tagu 
was  pointing  into  the  distant  head  of  the 
canyon.  A  mere  speck  was  moving  in  the 
grass.  **Ugsa  (deer),"  he  whispered.  I 
waggled  my  fingers  questioningly  and  Tagu 
waggled  back. 

My  binoculars  picked  up  a  big  buck 
which  was  thoroughly  alarmed  and  swing- 
ing across  the  ravine  to  cross  the  ridge. 
Just  as  he  reached  the  top  a  tiny  racing 
form  waving  a  spear  headed  him  and  he 
turned  back  to  the  opposite  side.  Again  he 
was  headed  and  came  down  the  bottom  of 
the  canyon  at  a  swift  pace.  Zigzagging 
from  side  to  side  he  tried  to  break  through 
the  line  of  beaters.  Here  was  life  in  the 
primitive,  naked  spear  against  drumming 
hoofs  and  the  hoofs  were  winning.  At 
each  swinging  rush  it  seemed  as  if  he  were 
gone,  but  a  distant  form  and  fierce  yell 
turned  him.  Tagu  and  I,  wjth  our  pulses 
hammering,  began  see-sawing  across  the 
mouth  of  the  precipitous  canyon  follow- 
ing the  spurts  of  the  buck;  scrambling 
wildly  up  the  slippery  slopes  only  to 
turn  sliding  and  rolling  for  the  oppo- 
site ridge. 

Tagu  was  blowing  steam  like  a  donkey 
engine  and  I  was  as  busy  as  a  one-man 
orchestra  when  the  buck  abruptly  appeared 
on  the  skyline  at  200  yards.  I  dropped 
prone  and  the  joyous  bark  of  the  rifle 
echoed  among  the  sweltering  hills.  The 
buck  staggered  in  full  stride.  The  bead 
of  the  sight  found  its  mark  on  the  gray 
coat  and  another  shot  whined  across  the 
ravine.  The  buck  pitched  forward  and 
rolled  down  the  slope. 

PAQUITO,  empty  handed,  overtook  us 
on  the  way  to  camp.  He  was  in  a  state 
of  marked  excitement.  "What's  the  mat- 
ter, Paquito?"  I  enquired. 

"Ah,  I  am  sad.  Have  you  hunt  by  the 
river  there,  yes  ?  It  has  many  of  the  game. 
Today  I  am  making  the  sneak  by  the 
water.  At  once  I  see  the  big  buck  with 
the  horns  so,  may  magnifico.  The  buck 
she  is  sleeping  by  the  hill  on  top  of  my 
head.  I  am  excite.  I  shoot,  caramha,  I 
shoot — one  two  three  four  five  six  times. 
Bastante  it  is  enough!  The  buck  she  jump 
up  to  run  but  she  roll  from  the  hill  under 
the  water." 

His  arms  waved  eloquently  as  he  pic- 
tured that  long  roll  and  the  plunge  into 
the  river.  "I  rush  with  my  bolo  in  the 
water  and  grab  that  buck  for  she  is  only 
wound.  And  then  diablo!  I  hear  a  terrible 
noise  and  just  before  my  eyes  a  big  head 
with  the  giant  teeth.  It  is,  what  you  call 
it,  a  croakcodile  so  big  like  a  house,  and 
he  grab  my  buck.  I,  Paquito,  am  frighted 
and  I  run.     I  am  here." 

A  sudden  chill  gripped  me.  "Did  you 
say  it  was  the  deep  pool  under  that  round 
knoll  ?" 

''Si  si"  he  nodded. 

"Paquito,"  I  whispered.  **We  are  both 
in  luck  for  both  of  us  might  be  inside  that 
croc  right  now  instead  of  your  buck.  I 
went  swimming  in  there  yesterday." 

We  shook  hands  and  mooched  into  camp. 

A  busy  scene  greeted  us.  The  men  cut 
up  and  dried  the  venison  in  the  midst  of 
great  quarreling  and  fighting.  It  was  here 
that  Dora  was  a  shining  star.  His  favorite 
dish  was  a  soup  made  of  intestines,  deer 
bones,  rice,  sweet  potatoes  and  cooked 
grasshoppers  all  allowed  to  ferment  in  the 
sun  for  three  days.  The  effect  was  de- 
vastating and  well  calculated  to  forewarn 
even  the  most  thoughtless  deer. 

One  day  a  fearful  row  broke  out  and  we 
rushed  out  of  the  shack  to  witness  a  curious 
sight.     Dora  was  in  a  dispute  again. 

"His    usual    occupation,"    remarked    the 
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Governor  grimly.  "He  has  already  lost  a 
couple  of  fingers  in  these  debates.  Look 
at  the  scars  on  his  face  and  body,  too; 
marks  of  the  cutting  arguments  that  have 
been  used." 

A  NATIVE  brandished  a  long  strip  of 
venison  like  a  club.  Dora  charged 
him  and  the  meat  slapped  him  and  wrapi)ed 
around  his  neck.  A  third  man  in  the  heat 
of  the  battle  grabbed  the  free  end  and 
bracing  against  Dora's  back  pulled  lustily. 
Dora's  eyes  bulged,  his  face  went  dusky 
purple  and  the  air  piped  out  of  his  lungs 
like  a  whistle  on  a  peanut  cart.  Paquito 
earned  a  life-saving  medal  that  day  by 
some  quick  work  with  a  bolo. 

Our  shack,  too,  had  plenty  of  life  and 
activity.  Bugs  migrated  to  the  bamboo 
ceiling  by  the  millions.  The  singing  lizards 
went  up  to  eat  the  bugs,  the  rats  went  up 
to  catch  the  lizards,  the  snakes  to  get  the 
rats  and  the  owls  to  finish  the  snakes.  As 
we  dined  by  the  light  of  flickering  candles 
the  war  went  merrily  on  over  our  heads. 

A  loud  splash  and  a  spout  of  stew  in 
Peter's  face  announced  the  arrival  of  an- 
other loser.  Peter  delicately  fished  out  a 
lizard. 

"Biggest  one  yet,"  boasted  Peter  as  he 
compared  it  to  the  circle  of  dead  victims 
that  ringed  our  plates. 

Just  then  a  long  squirming  body  thudded 
on  the  table. 

"Madre  de  Diosr  yelled  Paquito.  With 
a  fork  he  parried  the  lunges  of  a  flat  green 
head  from  which  glittered  two  wicked  eyes. 

"Poisonous!"  shouted  the  Governor. 
There  was  a  mad  scramble  to  get  away. 
Then  Dora,  who  was  in  attendance  on  the 
Governor,  did  the  only  worthwhile  act  in 
his  whole  existence.  He  seized  a  stout 
bamboo  pole  and  laid  about  him  with 
fearful  gusto  and  execution  to  the  snake, 
the  dinner,  the  dishes  and  the  innocent  by- 
standers. When  Dora's  activity  had  died 
away  the  Governor  looked  ruefully  at  the 
carnage. 

"It  looks  as  though  we  were  the  losers 
this  time,"  he  remarked.  "And  by  the 
way.  Captain,  we  are  getting  to  the  end 
of  the  hunt.     Where  is  your  pig?" 

<''^'0W  why  bring  that  up?"  I  com- 
-L^  plained.  "Dora  has  ruined  the  din- 
ner we  haven't  eaten  and  you  have  man- 
aged to  spoil  what  has  already  gone  down. 
Well,  all  I  have  seen  is  the  fast  vanishing 
south  pole  of  several  pigs.  You  know  you 
can't  hit  a  streak  of  lightning  with  a  rifle. 
I  have  about  given  up  hope  unless  I  can 
find  some  feeble-minded  porker." 

It  is  the  unexpected  that  adds  zest  to  the 
sport  of  the  chase.  The  Governor  and  I 
found  that  out  one  day.  We  were  strug- 
gling through  the  impenetrable  jungle  hunt- 
ing for  giant  pigeons  to  vary  the  endless 
venison  fare,  when  our  gun  toters  pointed 
into  the  trees  and  shouted  "Takbo  (run)." 
They  acted  on  their  own  advice  with  star- 
tling promptness  and  we  glimpsed  them 
vanishing  rapidly  with  our  guns  through 
the  tangled  growth. 

"Why,  the  low  down  cowards!"  ex- 
claimed the  Governor.  "We  will  show 
them  white  men  aren't  the  cravens  that 
they  are  even  if  we  are  unarmed.  Must 
be  a  python  the  way  they  acted." 

We  stood  peering  into  the  giant  vines 
that  twisted  like  tortured  serpents  from 
tree  to  tree. 

A  red  hot  ball  of  fire  struck  me  on 
the  back  of  the  neck.  "Yee-ow!"  I  hol- 
lered. The  Governor  turned  to  look  at  me 
and  I  saw  his  face  suddenly  go  tense  with 
cords  of  pain.     "Wow-ee !"  he  shouted. 

As  one  man  we  abandoned  the  honor  of 
the  white  race  and  made  a  dive  through  the 
jungle  that  left  our  gun  toters  in  the  rear. 
All  four  of  us  plunged  into  the  river  and 
wallowed  like  buffalos  with  only  our  noses 
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out  of  the  water  until  the  angry  hornets 
left  us. 

Tagu  and  I  also  discovered  the  thrill  of 
the  unexpected.  We  were  toiling  up  a  long 
slippery   slope. 

"We  ought  to  get  something  here,"  I 
remarked  to  Tagu,  who  looked  slightly 
more  intelligent  than  a  turnip. 

A  STRANGE  crackling  roar  filled  the 
air  and  a  wave  of  heat  swept  upward. 
Tagu  cried  in  alarm  '[Apuy  (fire)."  For 
a  moment  we  stared  in  fascinated  horror 
at  the  wall  of  flame  that  was  licking  up 
the  steep  slope  fed  by  the  four-foot  grass 
as  dry  as  tinder.  Then  we  ran  for  our 
lives.  The  top  of  the  ridge  was  the  only 
escape  but  it  was  far  away  and  the  flames 
were  traveling  with  express  train  speed.  I 
thought  of  the  fate  of  a  brother  officer 
who  had  been  caught  on  just  such  a  hill- 
side and  burned  to  death  before  my  agon- 
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ized  sight.  I  could  hear  Tagu's  sobbing 
breathing  as  we  clawed  desperately  upward. 

We  were  not  alone.  Something  was 
streaking  up  the  slope  like  a  cannon  ball.  I 
cast  a  sidelong  glance  and  my  heart  leaped 
into  my  throat.  It  was  a  giant  hog,  bristles 
on  end  and  feet  flying.  "Of  all  the  rotten 
luck,"  I  thought.  "Here  is  my  last  chance 
and  in  such  a  situation."  Forgotten  was 
the  menace  of  the  fire.  I  reached  for  my 
rifle  and  sent  a  wild  shot  across  the  inter- 
vening swale.  The  pig  disappeared  into  a 
stand  of  tall  cane  but  quickly  reappeared. 
It  was  outstripping  us  now.  I  fired  twice 
more  and  a  shrill  squeal  told  me  of  a  hit. 
If  anyone  thought  that  hog  was  running 
before  he  was  entirely  mistaken.  It  was 
only  free  wheeling.  For  now  it  slipped  in 
the  wizard  control  and  streamlined  out  of 
there  like  a  shooting  star  and  was  gone 
over  the  top. 

Breathing  language  hot  enough  to  start 
a  backfire  against  the  conflagration  that 
was  singing  our  heels,  Tagu  and  I  put  on 
a  spurt  that  beat  the  flames  by  inches.  The 
whole  valley  was  dancing  before  my  eyes 
like  a  shower  of  pin  wheels ;  a  hammer  was 
pounding  in  my  head.  I  looked  down  the 
oflF  slope  and  there  was  that  pig  150  yards 
away  and  about  two  jumps  from  a  whole 
forest  of  giant  cane.  With  the  rifle  barrel 
describing  wide  circles  around  that  fast 
vanishing  streak  of  lightning  I  pressed  the 


trigger  and  saw  my  game  disappear  in- 
stantly in  the  grass.  Dashing  the  pouring 
sweat  out  of  my  eyes  I  fired  a  last  ineffec- 
tual shot  and  sat  down  heaving  like  a  leaky 
bellows,  and  groaned  in  bitter  disappoint- 
ment. Keen-eyed  Tagu  stooped  over  and 
whistled  through  his  straining  breath 
"Natay  Apo,  natay  (dead  master,  dead)." 

"Tago,"  I  said,  reviving  suddenly,  "as 
between  gentlemen  of  sporting  blood  this 
is  a  moment  of  high  achievement  and  calls 
for  special  consideration.  Help  yourself 
and  hand  me  the  snake-bite  remedy."  We 
drained  the  bottle  to  the  last  drop — enough 
for  several  badly  snake-bitten  people.  Then 
I  stood  up  and  looked  at  my  pig.  I  rubbed 
my  eyes  and  looked  again.  What  I  saw 
was  still  there. 

"Do  you  see  those  two  pigs  there  on  the 
ground,  Tagu?" 

He  nodded  joyfully. 

"Well  then,  pick  them  both  up  and  strike 
up  the  first  bar  of  'Sweet  Adeline,'  we  are 
going  home." 
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both  were  does.  One  of  them  seemed 
mystified  by  my  bright  red  coat  and  cap  and 
came  within  four  rods'  distance  and  with 
curiosity  looked  me  over.  I  was  to  the 
windward  and  stood  perfectly  still  and 
soon  she  began  browsing  away  unconcern- 
edly. Shortly  a  third  doe  appeared  on  the 
scene.  A  little  later  I  discovered  a  fourth 
deer  partly  hidden  behind  three  trees.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  possibly  this  latter 
was  the  buck.  Occasionally  I  saw  its  eye 
between  the  trees,  with  the  aid  of  the  field 
glasses,  but  was  unable  to  see  whether  it 
had  antlers  or  not.  After  waiting  about 
ten  minutes  this  deer  emerged  from  be- 
hind the  trees  and  it,  too,  was  a  doe. 

During  the  afternoon  Gus  had  ambled 
into  the  woods  north  of  our  camp  and 
hunted  in  an  area  covered  with  mammoth 
pine  trees,  about  160  acres  in  extent,  that 
I  later  learned  had  escaped  the  lumber- 
man's axe  of  twenty-five  years  ago  be- 
cause involved  in  litigation.  Toward  eve- 
ning he  suddenly  came  upon  two  deer  sev- 
eral rods  in  front  of  him.  After  watch- 
ing a  few  moments  he  discovered  that  one 
was  an  antlered  buck.  Up  came  his  auto- 
matic and  the  buck  sank  in  its  tracks  at 
the  first  shot.  The  bullet  penetrated  its 
skull  at  the  base  of  an  antler,  knocking 
off  the  antler,  which  was  displayed  by  Gus 
that  evening  as  proof  of  getting  his  buck. 
It  was  difficult  to  surmise  how  this  could 
have  happened  and  Bob  chided  him  con- 
siderably insisting  he  had  either  found  an 
old  ^  sick  buck  asleep  and  taken  advantage 
of  it  by  sneaking  up  and  shooting  it  in 
the  head  or  he  had  climbed  a  tree  and  shot 
down  as  it  came  underneath.  Gus  em- 
phatically^ denied  Bob's  assertions,  how- 
ever. This  buck  was  also  an  eight-pointer, 
about  equal  in  size  to  Bob's,  although  the 
knots  on  its  antlers  indicated  greater  age. 

BOB  startled  us  all  that  same  evening. 
He  claimed  he  got  lost  in  the  afternoon 
and  while  seated  upon  a  log  beneath  a  pine 
tree  thinking  it  over,  directly  above  his 
head  occurred  a  noise  that  sounded  like  an 
automatic  hammer  in  use  in  an  engine 
boiler  works.  He  said  he  stretched  and 
bent  his  neck  and  finally  discovered  a  red- 
headed crow  with  a  bill  the  size  of  a 
fountain  pen,  walking  up  the  trunk  of  a 
tree.  At  first  we  were  about  to  accuse 
him  of  having  imbibed  too  freely  of  na- 
tive fire-water  but  remembered  that  Bob  is 
strictly  temperate.  Then  as  a  test  of  his 
mental  condition  we  asked  if  he  were  real 
sure  that  his  feathered  friend  did  not 
have  web  feet  and  antlers.     He  was  posi- 


tive that  he  had  seen  nothing  of  this  sort 
so,  with  a  hope  of  determining  what  he 
had  seen,  on  the  following  day  we  made 
inquiry  of  a  local  resident  and  learned  that 
in  all  probability  it  was  a  pileated  wood- 
pecker, next  the  largest  in  the  Picidae 
family,  now  nearly  extinct. 

Thursday  forenoon  Frank's  lucky  star 
guided  him  to  a  six-point  buck.  It  was 
secured  on  a  drive  through  the  woods  ly- 
ing between  Little  Bobbie  Lake  and 
Beaver  Lake. 

In  the  afternoon  a  drive  was  made  over 
the  hilly  terrain  to  the  southeast  of  Three 
Island  Lake  where  first  I  saw  a  deer,  with 
the  view  of  chasing  a  buck  in  my  direc- 
tion. We  labored  diligently  all  afternoon 
but  did  not  see  a  buck.  That  evening,  to 
tell  the  truth,  I  had  an  attack  of  melan- 
choly. Three  full  days  of  strenuous  hunt- 
ing had  passed  and  I  had  not  yet  fired  my 
rifle.  Furthermore,  the  following  day  we 
were  scheduled  to  leave  for  home  and  it 
surely  looked  as  if  I,  who  had  used  up 
nearly  a  half  case  of  ammunition  during 
the  summer,  was  to  be  the  only  member 
of  our  party  destined  to  go  home  without 
a  buck.  Bob,  a  keen  observer  of  human 
nature,  sensed  my  dejection  and  sought  to 
cheer  me  by  assuring  me  that  the  follow- 
ing day  would  doubtless  bring  about  the 
undoing  of  the  buck  I  had  traveled  450 
miles  to  get.  I  was  dubious  but  appreciat- 
ed his  heartfelt  concern. 

pRIDAY  arrived,  and  what  a  morning! 
A  Everything  was  whitewashed  with  snow. 
The  old  deer  tracks  were  buried  under  a 
three-inch  blanket  and  the  feathery  flakes 
were  still  falling.  A  splendid  day  to  stalk 
deer,  but  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to 
get  lost  in  the  woods  as  the  clouds  hid  the 
sun  and  one's  tracks  were  soon  covered. 
As  Joe  had  been  most  successful  in  spot- 
ting deer  and  I  had  begun  to  doubt  my 
ability  to  see  them,  I  drafted  him  as  my 
guide  and  spotting  scope.  Time  was  short 
and  the  situation  serious.  I  was  think- 
ing of  the  $50  paid  for  a  license  and  woe 
be  it  to  anything  that  had  four  legs, 
antlers  and  the  profile  of  a  buck. 

We  left  the  shack  about  8  a.  m.,  crossed 
Three  Island  Lake,  and  entered  the  timber 
to  the  east.  Before  we  had  penetrated  the 
woods  three  rods  we  came  across  the  tracks 
of  three  deer  which  had  passed  probably 
ten  minutes  before.  Cautiously  we  fol- 
lowed the  tracks  and  whenever  we  reached 
the  crest  of  a  hill  scanned  the  declining 
side  Argus-eyed,  expecting  to  see  a  deer 
at  any  moment.  The  wind  began  to  blow 
sharply  and  as  we  followed  the  winding 
deer  tracks  orientation  became  difficult 
necessitating  constantly  watching  our  com- 
passes. ^  After  following  the  tracks  about 
a  mile  into  the  woods  we  decided  to  leave 
the  trails  and  turn  north  so  as  to  reach 
a  road  we  knew  to  be  in.  that  direction. 
Forty  rods  in  the  new  direction  brought 
us  to  a  gradually  sloping  hill,  probably  100 
feet  high.  We  were  slowly  amblijig  along 
on  the  side  of  the  hill,  about  half  way  up, 
when  suddenly  a  deer  flashed  across  our 
path  about  100  yards  ahead  of  us.  It 
leaped  down  the  slope.  Joe  called,  *There 
goes  a  buck."  The  brush  here  was  fair- 
ly open  and  I  was  sure  Joe  was  right. 
Just  before  the  buck  reached  the  foot  of 
the  hill  it  halted  and  looked  toward  us. 
The  halt  proved  its  undoing.  One  bark  of 
the  Springfield  and  it  crumpled  in  its 
tracks.  I  had  held  high  on  its  front  shoul- 
der but  hit  slightly  forward,  squarely  in 
the  center  of  its  neck.  Apparently  this 
was  due  to  the  fact  I  had  removed  the 
disc  because  it  was  snowing,  and  in  my 
haste  to  shoot  failed  to  get  the  front  sight 
exactly  centered  in  the  large  sight  aperture. 
When  we  came  up  there  lay  a  splen- 
did eight-pointer,  larger  than  any  of  the 
other  bucks  taken. 
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out  of  the  water  until  the  anury  liornets 
kit  us. 

Tauu  aii'l  I  aNo  fh'scovered  the  thrill  of 
the  unexpeetefj.  We  were  t<»ilini4  up  a  loim 
hhpi'iry    >1<>j)r. 

*\\\-  ouuht  to  Rct  s<')methinj4  here,''  I 
retnarki'l  t<>  'I'.aiiu,  who  lonktd  slightly 
iiKjre   intclliuenl   than   a  turnip. 

AS'ri\.\X(il'l  craeklinj;-  rr)ar  fillefl  the 
air  au'l  a  wave  oi  luat  swept  ui>war(l. 
'J'a.i^u  erie<l  in  alarm  ".l/uiy  (fire)."  i^jr 
a  moment  we  stared  in  fascinated  horror 
at  the  wall  (>\  flame  that  was  lickin.i^  up 
(lie  stee])  slo]jL'  \(j(\  hy  tlic  lour-f(jot  gra>s 
as  dry  as  tinder.  Then  wc  ran  for  our 
live-.  The  top  of  the  rirl.gc  was  the  only 
c-cai)C  hut  it  was  far  away  and  the  tlanus 
were  traveliuLi"  with  exi)re>s  train  speed.  1 
IhouLiht  of  the  fate  of  a  hrothcr  olViecr 
who  had  hceii  caught  on  ju-t  such  a  hill- 
side and  hurnefl  to  death  hefore  mv  aj^on- 
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ized  si.uht.  I  could  hear  Taiiu's  sohhing 
hreathin.L*"  as  we  clawed  desperately  ujjward. 

\\\'  were  not  alone-.  SomethiuLi  was 
strvakin.n  u])  the  slope  like  a  cannon  hall.  1 
cast  a  sidelou.i;'  lilance  and  my  heart  leaped 
into  my  throat.  It  was  a  .niant  h<>.^,  hristles 
on  end  and  feet  fl\in,i^-.  "Of  all  the  r(jtteii 
hiclx.'  I  tlxaiiiht.  "Here  is  my  last  chance 
and  in  such  a  situation."  I-'or^ntten  was 
the  menace  of  the  lire.  I  reached  for  my 
rille  and  sent  a  wild  shot  across  the  inter- 
venin.L;-  swale.  The  pij;  di<ai)i)eared  into  a 
stand  of  tall  cane  hut  (|uickly  reapi)eared. 
It  was  outstripi)in.t;'  us  n^w.  T  hrecl  twice 
more  and  a  shrill  s(|ueal  told  me  of  a  hit. 
If  anyone  thou.nht  that  ho.i;  was  runnin;^^ 
hefore  he  was  entirely  mistaken.  It  was 
only  free  wluelint;.  h'or  now  it  slii)])ed  in 
the  wi/ard  control  and  streamlined  out  of 
there  like  a  shootini;  star  and  was  gone 
over  the  top. 

r.reathing  lanunage  Imt  iiicugh  to  start 
a  hacklire  against  the  C(Mitlagrati()n  that 
was  singing  our  heels.  Tagu  and  1  put  on 
a  si)urt  that  heat  the  Hanus  hy  inches.  The 
whole  valley  was  dancing  hefore  my  eyes 
like  a  shower  of  i>in  wheils;  a  hammer  was 
l)ounding*  in  my  head.  I  looked  down  the 
off  slojie  and  tliere  was  that  pig  150  yards 
away  atid  ahotit  two  jiun])s  froni  a  whole 
forest  r)f  giant  cane.  With  the  rifle  harrel 
(lescrihing  wide  circles  arotind  that  fast 
vanishin.g  streak  C)f  lightning  I   pressed  the 
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trigger  aiid  saw  my  game  fli>a])i)ear  in- 
stantly in  the  gras>.  Dashing  the  pouring 
sweat  out  of  my  eyes  I  tired  a  la>t  inetlec- 
tual  shot  and  sat  d«<wn  hea\ing  like  a  leaky 
hellows,  and  groaned  in  hitter  disai)point- 
meiit.  Keen-eyed  TaL:tt  stoo])ed  over  and 
whistled  through  his  straining  hreath 
*'Xiiliiy  .l/'o,  )iahiy    (dead  ma-ter,  dead)." 

"Tago,"  i  said,  reviving  suddenly,  "as 
hetween  gentlemen  of  s]>orling  hlood  this 
is  a  moment  of  high  achievement  aiul  calls 
for  special  consideration.  Help  yourself 
and  hand  me  the  snake-hitc  remedy."  Wc 
drained  the  hottle  to  the  last  (Wnp — enough 
for  several  hadly  snake-hitten  ])eoplc.  Then 
I  st(jod  u])  aufl  lorA'ed  at  my  pig.  I  ruhhed 
my  eyes  anrl  looked  again.  What  I  saw 
was  still  there. 

"Do  yr)u  see  those  two  ])igs  there  on  the 
gr<^>tind,  Tagu?" 

I  le  nodded  jr)y  fully. 

"Well  then,  i)ick  them  hoth  u])  and  strike 
\]\>  the  first  har  of  \Sweet  Adeline,'  we  are 
going  home." 


After  W  hitc-Tails 

(Coiitinuccl    from    page    19) 

hoth  were  does.  (jne  of  them  seemed 
mystified  hy  my  hright  red  coat  and  cap  and 
came  within  four  rods'  distance  and  witli 
ctiriosit\'  Irjoked  me  over.  1  was  to  the 
windward  and  stood  perfectly  still  and 
soon  she  hegan  hrowsing  away  unc<jncern- 
edly.  Shortly  a  third  doe  api)eared  on  the 
scene.  A  little  later  I  rliscovered  a  fourth 
deer  partly  hifldeii  hehind  three  trees.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  jxjssihly  this  latter 
was  the  huck.  Occasionally  1  saw  its  eye 
hetween  the  trees,  with  the  aid  of  the  field 
glasses,  hut  was  unahle  to  see  whether  it 
had  antlers  or  not.  After  waiting  ahout 
ten  minutes  this  deer  emerged  from  he- 
hind  the  trees  and  it,  too,  was  a  doe. 

During  the  afternoon  Gus  had  amhled 
into  the  woods  iKjrth  of  our  camp  and 
hunted  in  an  area  covered  with  mammoth 
l>ine  trees,  ahout  160  acres  in  extent,  that 
I  later  learned  had  escaped  the  lumher- 
man's  axe  of  twenty-five  years  ago  he- 
cause  inv<>lve(l  in  litigation.  Toward  eve- 
ning he  suddenly  came  Ujxjn  two  deer  sev- 
eral rods  in  front  of  him.  After  watch- 
ing a  few  moments  he  discovered  that  one 
was  an  antlered  huck.  Up  came  his  auto- 
matic and  tlie  huck  sank  in  its  trades  at 
the  first  shot.  The  hullet  penetrated  its 
skull  at  the  hase  of  an  antler,  knocking 
off  the  antler,  which  was  disi)laye(l  hy  (ius 
that  evening  as  proof  of  getting  his  huck. 
It  was  difficult  to  surmise  h<.w  this  could 
have  ha])i)ened  and  lioh  chided  him  con- 
siderahly  insisting  he  had  either  found  an 
old  sick  huck  aslec])  and  tak'en  advantage 
of  it  hy  sneaking  up  and  shooting  it  in 
the  head  or  he  harl  climhed  a  tree  and  shot 
down  as  it  came  underneath.  Gus  em- 
])hatically^  denied  Ijoh's  assertions,  how- 
ever. This  huck  was  also  an  eight-pointer, 
ahout  equal  in  size  to  Roh's,  although  the 
knots  on  its  antlers  indicated  greater  age. 

T3<^)r»  startled  us  all  that  same  evening. 
-L>  He  claimed  he  got  lost  in  the  afternoon 
and  while  seated  ui>on  a  log  heneath  a  pine 
tree  thinking  it  over,  directly  ahove  his 
head  occurred  a  noise  that  sounded  like  an 
automatic  hammer  in  tise  in  an  engine 
hoiler  works.  }Te  said  he  stretched  and 
hent  his  neck  and  finally  discovered  a  red- 
hea(le<l  crow  with  a  hill  the  size  of  a 
fountain  pen,  walking  up  the  trunk  of  a 
tree.  At  first  we  were  ahotit  to  accuse 
him  of  having  imhihed  too  freely  of  na- 
tive fire-water  hut  rememhered  that  I)ol)  is 
strictly  temperate.  Then  as  a  test  of  his 
mental  condition  we  asked  if  he  were  real 
sure  that  his  feathered  friend  did  not 
have  weh   feet  and  antlers.     He  was  posi- 


tive that  he  had  seen  nothin.^:  of  this  sort 
so,  with  a  hope  of  determining  what  he 
had  seen,  on  the  f(jll<nving  dav  we  made 
iiKjuiry  of  a  local  resident  and  learned  that 
in  all  prohahility  it  was  a  pileated  wood- 
pecker, next  the  largest  in  the  Picidae 
lamily,  now  nearly  extinct. 

Thursday  forenoon  Frank's  lucky  star 
guided  him  to  a  six-point  huck.  It  was 
secured  on  a  dn've  through  the  woods  Iv- 
ing  hetween  Little  liohhie  Lake  and 
Beaver  Lake. 

in  the  afternoon  a  drive  was  made  over 
the  hilly  terrain  to  the  southeast  of  Three 
Island  Lake  where  first  1  saw  a  deer,  with 
the  view  of  chasing  a  huck  in  mv  direc- 
tion. We  lahorcd  diligentlv  all  atternoon 
hut  did  not  see  a  buck.  That  evening,  to 
tell  the  truth,  I  had  an  attack  of  melan- 
choly. Three  full  days  of  strenuous  hunt- 
ing had  passed  aiul  1  had  not  vet  fired  my 
rille.  Furthermore,  the  follow'ing  day  we 
were  scheduled  to  leave  for  home  and  it 
surely  looked  as  if  I,  who  had  used  up 
nearly  a  half  case  of  ammunition  during 
the  summer,  was  to  be  the  only  memher 
of  our  party  destined  to  go  home  without 
a  huck.  Bob,  a  keen  observer  of  Iniman 
nature,  sensed  my  dejection  and  sought  to 
cheer  me  by  assuring  me  that  the  folknv- 
mg  day  would  doubtless  bring  about  the 
und(jing  of  the  buck  I  had  traveled  450 
miles  to  get.  I  was  dubious  but  appreciat- 
ed his  heartfelt  concern. 

T^RIDAV  arrived,  and  what  a   morning! 
A  J'.verything  was  whitewashed  with  snow. 
The  old  deer  tracks  were  buried  under  a 
three-inch   blanket   and   the   feathery   flakes 
were  still  falling.     A  splendid  day  to  stalk 
deer,    but    it    would   be   an   easv   matter   to 
get  lost  in  the  woods  as  the  clouds  hid  the 
sun   and   one's   tracks    were    soon    covered 
As  Joe   had  been  most   successful   in   spot- 
ting  deer  and    1    had   begun    to   doubt   my 
ability  to  see  them,   I   drafted  him   as  my 
guide  and  spcjtting  scoi)e.     Time  was  short 
and    the    situation    serious.      I    was    think- 
ing of  the  $50  paid  for  a  license  and  woo 
be    it    to    anything    that    had    four    legs, 
antlers  and  the  ])r()file  of  a  buck. 
^    W'e  left  the  shack  about  8  a.  m.,  crossed 
Three  Island  Lake,  and  entered  the  timber 
to  the  east.     Before  we  had  |>enetrated  the 
woods  three  rods  we  came  across  the  tracks 
of   three   deer    which    had   ]>assed   probably 
ten    minutes    before.      Cautiously    we    fol- 
lowed the  tracks  and  whenever  we  reached 
the   crest   of   a    hill    scanned   the   declining 
side   Argus-eyed,   expecting   to   see   a  deer 
at  any  moment.     The  wind  began  to  blow 
sharply    and    as    we    followed    the    winding 
deer     tracks     orientation     became     difficult 
necessitating  constantly  watching  our  com- 
passes. ^  After    following   the   tracks   about 
a  mile  int(j  the  woods  we  decided  to  leave 
the  trails  and   turn   north    so   as   to   reach 
a^  road   we   knew   to   be   in    that   direction. 
I'orty   rods    in   the    new   direction   brought 
us  to  a  gradually  slo])ing  hill,  probably  100 
feet  high.     We  were  slowly  ambliiig  along 
on  the  side  of  the  hill,  about  half  way  u]>, 
when   suddenly   a   deer    flashed    across  our 
path    ahout    100    yards    ahead    of    us.      It 
lea])ed  down  the  slope.     Joe  called,  "There 
goes  a  buck."     The  brush  here  was  fair- 
ly  open    and    I    was    sure    Joe    was    right. 
Just   before  the  buck  reached  the   foot   of 
the   hill    it   halted   and    looked    toward    us. 
'Hie  halt  proved  its  undoing.     One  bark  of 
the     Springfield    and     it     crumpled     in     its 
tracks.     I  had  held  high  on  its  front  shoul- 
der   but   hit    slightly    forward,    s(|uarely    in 
the    center    of    its    neck.      Apparently    this 
was    due   to   the   fact    I    had    remr<ved   the 
disc    because   it    was    snowing,    and    in    my 
haste  to  shoot  failed  to  get  the  front  sight 
exactly  centered  in  the  large  sight  aperture. 
When    we   came   U]>  there    lay   a    splen- 
did   eight-pointer,   larger   than   any    of  the 
<»tlier  bucks  taken. 
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JLnstralians  Sbow  Wbat  Can  Be  Done 
with  the  Bnsbmen's  Fear- 
some Boomerang. 
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1  POLICEMAN  STOPPED  Tflg  SHOW. 


m- 


Tlic     AboriffiucH    Not    Up    to    Their 

IJest    Form,    but   None    the 

liOftff  Wonderful. 


There  was  an  exhlbiitlon  of  groiAivi  and 
lofty  boomerantj  throwing  outside  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  yesterday. 
Col.  Frank  Frost  brought  eight  Austra- 
lians to  this  country  for  ^how  purposes. 
All  have  died  but  three;  and  they  are 
doing  their  best  to  undermdne  their  co-n- 
Btltutlone. 

The  exhibition  yesterdiay  was  a  very 
fine  one,  and  a  real  contribution  to 
science.  It  was  marred  by  two  things— 
a  park  policeman  and  the  effects  of  an 
enithusiastic  American  spree.  The  abo- 
riginals rejoiced  in  the  name  of  King 
Bill,  who  is  the  chief;  William  and 
Billy.  They  are  of  ordinary  height  and 
slender.  Their  noses  looked  as  if  they 
hia/l  been  stepped  on  in  early  youth. 
Billy  has  beautiful  whiskers.  They  wore 
very  ehabby  >  clcthing  that  suggested 
socoind-hand  shops.  Mrs.  King  Bill,  who 
was  inevidence,  were  a  red  Division 
street  hat  and  a  long  ulster.  The  abo- 
riginals smuled  fiercely  while  Col.  Frost 
told  how  many  human  beings  tbey  have 
«aten. 

King  Bill   gave  the   first  exhibltfon  of 
throwing    the    wonderful    club.     All    his 
boomerangs  were  alike.  They  are  curved  e 
I'lko   a   scimitar.      Th^y    are    about   two 
and  a  half  feet  long,  and  the  sides  are  - 
smoothed  in  a  scientific  way. 

King  Bill  felt  his  muscle,  grasped  one 
of  the  clubs  with  the  points  turned  from 
him  and  gave  it  a  throw.  It  cavorted 
through    the    atlr    in    a    most    eccentric 


fashion  ana  tell  about  thirty-  feet  from 

him.    King  Bill  indicated  that  this  really 

vaen't  much  of  a  throw,  because  he  had 

to  first  try  the  force  ^nd  the  direction  of 

the  wind,  whiich  plays  a  most  important 

part  in  boomerang  throwing. 

Having  gained   the  Information,   King 

Bill  announced  that  he  would  illustrate 

th«)  kind  of  boomerang  that  most  people 
have  heard  abo  it-— that  which  comes 
back  and  strikes  the  thrower.  Ho  drew 
back  and  sent  the  stick  through  the  air 
with  all  his  might.  It  turned  over  and 
over,  and  for  a  distance  It  kept  on  a 
reasonably  straight  line,  a  little  to  the 
right.  After  it  had  gone  about  fifteen 
S  ^^^^  it  began  to  describe  a  circle  and  fit 
the  same  time  to  mount  up  into  the  air. 
It  had  gone  about  a  quarter  of  the  way 
around  this  circle,  which  was  at  lejast 
two  hundred  feet  in  diameter,,  and  was 
about  Kixty  feet  in  the  air.  Then  iLs 
^'7'^rs>iary  motion  changed  and  It  shot  down- 
ward, skimming  the  earth  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet.  Then  it  mounted  upward 
again  to  a  distance  of  norhaps  fifteen 
ff^et,  still  continuing  in  the  path  circle. 
It   made   a   final    swoop   and    stuck    into 
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I  he    ground    threfe    or    four 

where  Bill  was  standing,  and  everybody 

gasped. 

Refore  this  the  spectators  had  been 
warned  where  to  stand.  King  Bill  made 
r.u  ^["-^^^'-^J  throws  like  this,  changing  onlv 
t>  tne  time  y/hen  the  boomerang  went  sky- 
vva.rd  and  grazed  th6  ground. 

William  also  showed  his  skill  in  the 
art,  but  ho  was  not  nearly  so  able  as  the 
j\mg,  who  later  performed  a  really  re- 
inarkable  feat.  He  selected  a  post  about* 
eix  Inches  In  diameter  and  marked  a 
r^ace  on  ouii  s|ide  where,  he  said  the 
stick  would  .strike.  Then  ho  paced  off 
about  a  hundred  feet.  Standin  with  his 
back  to  the  post  he  threw  the  boomer- 
ang from  him.  It  wont  forward  about^ 
twenty  feet  and  then  began  to  describe.' 
a  circle,  moving  "Higher,  and .  lower  at 
different  times.  It  circled  all  around  the 
post,  and  finally  strnck  it  on  the  side 
whore  King  Bill  sail  it  would.  But  he 
was  about. four  inches  out  as  to  the  ex- 
act point. 

Col.  Frost's  men  wp.ro  just  getting 
warmed  up,  when  a  park  policeman 
came  along  and  .stoppod  the  .<5how  be- 
cause rrost  had  no  permit.    The  Coianel 

*■'?  i  t  ^'^^-'^  ^^^  ^^^^  iniorf^st  of  science  and 
that  he  had  been  invited  there  The 
l.ark  policeman  said  it  didn't  make  anv 
tiliterence,  a  r'ermit  was  necessary.  So 
t!>f-  .'-liow  came  to  an  end. 

Col.  Frost  said  that  ihe  throw*^rs  v/'^re 
'Vtii  in    rr^vod   form.     Two   or    threr^   d:iv<; 

'-*fn  ^^-"'^  ^^K^^^  J^ovvlhig  drunk.  King 
j>lll  .stayed  at  home  and  tried  to  change 
JVs  wife  s  face.  William  and  Billv  dl«- 
Cttr»Pfcarod.  Billy  vV'Ms  found  ohoppinr 
v>ood  on  Blackwell's'  Tsl.'jnd  and  William 
was  in  the  West  Thirtieth  Sitreet  Police 
•stUt'On. 
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AUSTRALIAN  GROUND  AND  TREE  DRAWINGS 


R.    H.    MATHEWS 


Introductory 

A  few  fragmentary  references  are  to  be  found  among  the  writ- 
ings of  explorers,  early  Australian  historians,  missionaries,  and 
others  at  different  times  in  regard  to  figures  drawn  upon  trees 
and  upon  the  ground  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this  con- 
tinent, but  so  far  as  I  am  aware  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made 
to  classify  these  drawings  or  to  give  a  detailed  description  of 
them.     As  I  have  been  recording  and  describing  with  some 
measure  of  success  the  rock  pictures*  of  the  Australian  abo- 
rigines, it  seems  fitting  that  I  should  supplement  my  researches 
by  a  short  paper  on  pictures  cut  or  painted  upon  trees  or  de- 
lineated upon  the  ground  in  various  ways  by  these  people. 

In  treating  of  this  subject  it  will  be  necessary  to  divide  it  into 
two  parts— one  dealing  with  the  earthen  figures  of  different  kinds, 
the  other  describing  the  devices  drawn  upon  trees.  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  describe  the  drawings  seen  by  myself  under  these  two 
divisions  it  will  be  interesting  to  make  a  few  selections  from  the 
books  of  early  Australian  writers  and  others  in  regard  to  these 
works  of  native  art  ol)served  in  different  parts  of  the  continent, 
both  for  purposes  of  comparison  and  to  show  their  wide  geo- 
graphic range. 

♦  "Aboriginal  Rock  Paintings  and  Carvings  in  New  South  Wales,"  published  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Victoria,  vii,  n.  8.,  pp.  14:M56 :  "  The  Aboriginal  Rock 
Pictures  of  Australia,"  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia, 
Queensland  Branch,  x,  pp.  4r)-70,  and  "Australian  Rock  Pictures,"  in  The  American  An- 
thropologist,  viii,  pp.  268-278. 
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These  drawinj^s  consist  of  several  kinds.  (1)  Some  are  out- 
lined by  laying  down  logs,  bark,  or  bushes  to  a  certain  height 
and  then  covering  them  with  earth.  This  was  no  doubt  done 
because  the  natives  had  very  primitive  tools  for  digging ;  in 
large  figures  raising  a  considerable  quantity  of  earth  would  re- 
quire much  time  and  labor,  especially  if  the  ground  were  hard 
or  clayey.  (2)  Others  are  formed  entirely  of  loose  earth  heaped 
up  into  the  required  shape.  A  modification  of  this  form  of 
drawing  was  observable  on  the  Bora  ground  at  Gundabloui,  de- 
scribed by  me,  where  there  were  two  human  figures,  a  man  and 
a  woman,  roughly  modeled  in  raised  earth  ;  then  a  sheet  of  bark 
was  cut  into  human  outline,  showing  the  arms,  legs,  etc.,  and  this 
was  laid  on  top  of  the  raised  earth.*  (3)  Another  kind  of  draw- 
ing consists  of  figures  of  men,  animals,  and  devices  in  various 
paUerns  t  cut  into  the  surface  of  the  ground,  a  nick  or  groove 
from  two  to  three  inches  wide  and  about  two  inches  deep  being 
cut  in  the  turf  along  the  outline  of  each.  These  grooves  were 
cut  with  tomahawks  or  with  flat  pieces  of  wood  on  which  an 
edge  had  been  formed.  (4)  Others  again  are  merely  drawn 
upon  the  sand  with  a  stick. 

The  earliest  authentic  account  of  native  drawings  on  the  turf 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  that  contained  in  Mr  J.  Hen- 
derson's work.t  In  describing  a  Bora  ground  near  Wellington, 
New  South  Wales,  he  says  :  '' A  long  straight  avenue  of  trees  ex- 
tended for  about  a  mile.  ...  On  one  extremity  of  this,  the 
earth  had  been  heaped  up,  so  as  to  resemble  the  gigantic  figure 
of  a  human  being  extended  on  his  breast,  while  through  the 
whole  length  of  this  sylvan  temple  a  variety  of  other  characters 
were  observed  rudely  imprinted  on  the  turf."  Mr  Henderson 
states  also  that  "  the  devices  on  the  turf  bore  a  strong  similitude 
to  the  lingen  of  the  Hindoos,  and  that  he  ''  recognized  several 
hieroglyphics  which  seemed  also  to  represent  under  different 
forms  the  same  symbol  which  the  Hindoos  have  ^elected  in  order 


*  Journ.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  xxiv,  p.  416. 

t  These  dmwinKson  the  turf  are  sometimes  very  numerous  and  cover  a  considerable 
area.  At  Gundabloui  a  space  H2u  yards  long  by  4()  feet  wide  was  covered  with  a  great 
variety  of  such  drawings.  Journ.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  xxiv,  pp.  414-418;  Journ.  Roy.  Soc. 
N.  S.  Wales,  xxviii,  pp.  109-114.  ^ 

t*'  Observations  on  the  Colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemans  Land,    1832, 

pp.  145,  146. 
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to  indicate  the  creative  attributes  of  the  divinity."  In  a  plate  at 
the  end  of  his  work  he  gives  copies  of  a  few  of  these  characters. 
The  Rev.  William  Ridley*  describes  a  Bora  ground  on  winch 
"  there  was  the  horizontal  figure  of  a  man  roughly  modeled  by 
laying  down  sticks  and  covering  them  with  earth  so  as  to  raise 
it  from  four  to  seven  inches  above  the  level  of  the  ground.  It 
was  22  feet  long,  12  feet  from  hand  to  hand,  a"f  t^^;;;;f;j^;J  ^^^ 
body  four  feet."    He  gives  an  illustration  of  this  figure  on  the 

"Whirexploring  in  Cape  York  peninsula  Q-f-\^^^ 
Norman  Taylor  found  on  the  hardened  earth  flats  at  the  back 
of  a  beach  some  regularly  drawn  turtles  cut  out  in  o«tline.t 

At  a  corroboree  witnessed  by  Mr  W.  T.  Wyndham  near  eithex 
Barwan  or  Condamine  river,  Queensland,  he  saw  an  ^^^f^^^ 
of  earth  and  logs  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  the  blacks 
told  him  represented  the  bunyip,  warway,  or  polgun,  a  water 

"MrK'll.  Curr  thus  refers  to  a  raised  earthen  figured  formed 
by  the  aborigines  in  the  county  of  Karkarooc,  Victoria :  1  he 
work  was  described  to  me  as  a  mound  about  100  feet  or  yards 
long,  I  forget  which,  made  to  resemble  a  huge  snake.  Its  locality 
was  close  to  the  Murray  river,  some  twenty  miles  below  Eu  ton, 
bu"  on  the  other  side.  It  was  said  by  the  blacks  to  have  been 
made  to  charm  away  the  smallpox,  which  raged  in  those  parts 

probably  about  1820  or  1880.§  .  •        f 

Mr  AW.  Howitt  in  speaking  of  the  initiation  ceremonies  of 
the  blacks  about  Bega,  New  South  Wales,  says:  "Ihe  old  men 
having  carefully  cleared  a  piece  of  ground  proceed  to  mold  in 
earth  in  high  relief  the  life-sized  figure  of  a  naked  man  in  the 
attitude  of  the  dance    .    .    .    This  is  Daramulun.   || 

Mr  J  K.  McKav  informs  me  that  upward  of  30  years  ago  he 
saw  a  figure  made"by  the  aborigines  on  the  right  bank  of  Moonie 
river,  near  a  large  water  hole  in  that  stream,  about  30  miles  above 
NindiguUy.  It  was  apparently  intended  to  represent  a  swan  of 
enormous  proportions.  The  body  was  about  15  feet  long,  abou 
6  feet  wide,  and  4  feet  high  ;  it  was  formed  of  bushes  and  leaves 

*  Journ.  Anthrop.  Inst,  vn,  p.  255. 

+  R.  B.  Smyth's  Aborigines  of  Victoria,  i,  p.  292. 

X  Journ.  Roy.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  xxiii,  p.  41. 

§  The  Australian  Race,  in,  p.  681. 

11  Journ.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  xiii.  p.  452. 
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])ressed  closely  together  and  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  mud  ; 
the  head  and  neck  consisted  of  a  bent  log  of  the  required  shape 
about  10  feet  long,  one  extremity  of  which  was  fixed  into  the 
ground  at  one  end  of  the  heap  of  buslies,  the  other  extremity 
being  cut  to  represent  the  head,  which  was  elevated  several  feet 
above  the  surface;  the  whole  figure  was  then  ornamented  with 
daubs  of  white  and  red,  the  head  being  painted  red.  This  figure 
was  at  a  deserted  camp  of  the  natives,  and  before  going  away 
they  had  taken  all  the  sheets  of  bark  which  they  had  been  using 
for  their  own  shelters  or  gunyahs  and  laid  them  over  the  monster 
to  j)rotect  it  from  rain.  There  was  a  cleared  space  about  20  or 
30  feet  wide  all  round  this  animal,  where  the  natives  had  appar- 
ently been  dancing  corroborees  while  remaining  in  the  camp 
adjacent. 

In  my  paper  on  "  The  Bora  or  Initiation  Ceremonies  of  the 
Kamilaroi  Tribe  "*  I  gave  a  full  and  detailed  description  of  a  va- 
riety of  figures  drawn  upon  the  soil  in  various  ways.  In  plate 
XXI  of  that  paper,  figure  3  represents  a  horizontal  image  of  Bai- 
amai  15  feet  long  and  formed  of  logs  covered  with  earth  and 
raised  2  feet  6  inches  above  the  ground.  Figures  2,  4,  and  16 
represent  two  snakes,  a  woman,  and  an  emu  respectively,  all 
composed  of  raised  earth.  Figures  5,  6, 7,  and  8  were  formed  by 
cutting  grooves  into  the  surface  of  the  soil  along  the  outlines  of 
the  objects  to  be  drawn.  Figure  5  of  the  plate  referred  to  is  es- 
pecially interesting,  representing  a  group  of  twelve  persons  life 
size,  their  hands  and  feet  joining  the  hands  and  feet  of  others.     ' 

Beside  the  figures  just  referred  to,  other  objects  were  formed 
on  the  ground  in  a  similar  manner.  Some  of  the  drawings  dis- 
played the  inventive,  humorous,  and  imitative  faculties  of  the 
natives.  As  an  example,  I  may  refer  to  the  group  representing 
a  stump,  a  broken  cart,  a  horse,  and  the  driver,  illustrating  the 
adventures  of  an  old  king  dressed  in  his  regalia,  on  his  way  to 
the  Bora.f  The  raised  earthen  figure  of  a  bullock,  on  one  end  of 
which  was  fixed  the  skeleton  of  a  bullock's  head,  a  crooked  stick 
stuck  in  the  other  end  for  a  tail,  is  also  deserving  of  attention.^ 

In  my  paper  on  an  ^^Aboriginal  Bora  held  at  Gundabloui  in 
1894  '*§  is  described  a  gigantic  figure  of  an  iguana,  about  20  feet 


*  Journ.  Anlhrop.  Inst.,  xxiv,  pp.  411-427. 

t  Journ.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  xxiv,  p.  415. 

X  lioe.  cit.,  p.  416. 

§  Journ.  Roy.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  xxviii,  p.  127. 
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long,  composed  of  pieces  of  bark  covered  with  earth.  The  pieces 
of  bark  were  about  2  feet  6  inches  long,  chopped  in  the  middle 
sufficiently  to  admit  of  their  being  bent  at  an  acute  angle.  The 
two  ends  were  then  placed  on  the  ground  about  18  inches  apart 
and  about  a  foot  high,  forming  a  figure  like  the  gable  end  of  a 
house.  A  sufficient  number  of  these  were  used  in  continuation 
to  make  up  the  required  length  of  the  body,  and  the  whole  was 
then  covered  over  with  earth.  The  head,  tail,  and  legs  were 
made  of  earth  alone. 

A  gentleman  who  has  been  engaged  on  stations  in  northern 
Queensland  informs  me  that  on  the  Lower  Gilbert  river,  which 
flows  into  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria,  he  saw  the  representation  of 
an  alligator  formed  by  heaping  up  the  loose  earth  into  the  re- 
quired shape.  It  was  about  25  feet  long,  2  feet  wide  across  the 
body,  and  1  foot  high.  He  also  told  me  that  he  had  occasionally 
seen  similar  figures  formed  on  the  ground  on  other  rivers  in  that 
part  of  the  country. 

Mr  J.  W.  Fawcett  informs  me  that  at  Towns ville,  Queensland, 
between  1870  and  1875,  he  saw  the  figure  of  a  man  formed  on 
the  ground  by  means  of  raised  earth,  the  head  pointing  toward 
the  north.  There  were  other  figures  contiguous,  but  their  out- 
line was  broken  and  partially  leveled  by  stock.  The  same  cor- 
respondent also  mentions  having  seen  other  earth-molded  figures 
about  a  mile  northerly  from  Charters  Towers,  Queensland.  Some 
of  these  figures  appeared  to  have  been  intended  for  emus  and 
kangaroos,  but  were  much  trodden  down  by  cattle  and  sheep. 

The  same  correspondent,  writing  from  Dungeness,  near  the 
mouth  of  Herbert  river,  Queensland,  states  that  the  aborigines 
of  that  place  and  also  those  of  Hinchinbrook  island  adjacent, 
sometimes  amused  themselves  by  drawing  figures  on  the  beach 
with  sticks.  Some  of  the  figures  mentioned  represented  men, 
birds,  lizards,  turtles,  canoes,  etc. 

Mr  S.  Gason,  of  Beltana,  South  Australia,  states  that  he  has 
seen  the  aborigines,  old  and  young,  amuse  themselves  by  portray- 
ing various  objects  on  the  sand  by  means  of  a  piece  of  stick. 
These  drawings  consisted  chiefly  of  kangaroos,  dogs,  snakes,  fish, 
and  emus  and  other  birds. 

Mr  C.  Winnecke  informs  me  that  it  is  a  frequent  pastime  of 
the  natives  in  several  places  in  South  Australia,  as  well  as  in  the 
northern  territory,  to  select  a  clay-pan  and  on  its  flat  surface  to 
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outline  circles,  squares,  and  other  figures  by  means  of  small 
stones  placed  in  a  single  row  along  the  outlines  of  the  figures  to 
be  delineated.  The  stones  are  sometimes  carried  to  the  clay- 
pans  from  long  distances,  none  being  obtainable  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  detailed  description,  from  per- 
sonal observation,  of  all  the  drawings  on  the  ground,  which  are 
shown  in  accompanying  figures  18  to  36. 

Figure  18— This  is  a  huge  representation  of  Baiamai,  and  was 
formed  entirely  of  loose  earth,  heaped  to  the  height  of  two  feet. 
The  length  of  the  figure  was  15  feet,  the  width  from  hand  to 
hand  12  feet  3  inches,  and  the  body  was  built  in  proportion. 
This  raised  earthen  drawing  was  on  a  Bora  ground  of  one  of  the 
Kamilaroi  tribes  and  was  situated  close  to  the  left  bank  of  Gnoura 
Gnoura  creek,  about  two  miles  northerly  from  the  town  of  Kuno- 
pia,  parish  of  Boonanga,  county  of  Benarba,  New  South  Wales. 

Figure  19— This  drawing,  which  represents  Gunnanbeely,  the 
wife  of  Baiamai,  was  also  composed  of  the  earth,  heaped  so  as  to 
resemble  a  gigantic  human  being  extended  on  the  ground.  The 
length  of  the  body  was  10  feet,  the  width  from  hand  to  hand  8 
feet,  and  the  height  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  1  foot  6 
inches.  This  figure  was  close  to  the  image  of  Baiamai  described 
in  the  last  paragraph. 

Figure  20— This  colossal  horizontal  representation  of  Baiamai 
was  formed  on  a  Burbting  ground  of  one  of  the  Wiradthuri  tribes 
and  is  situated  near  the  left  bank  of  Bulgeraga  creek,  an  Ana 
branch  of  Macquarie  river,  in  the  parish  of  Wullamgambone, 
county  of  Gregory,  New  South  Wales.  It  was  composed  en- 
tirely of  raised  earth,  and  was  21  feet  8  inches  long,  5  feet  6 
inches  across  the  body,  and  the  arms  were  each  7  feet  3  inches 
lon^.  The  hei«:ht  of  the  breast  above  the  level  of  the  ground 
was  about  1  foot  6  inches. 

Figure  21— On  the  same  Burbting  ground  as  figure  20  was  a 
life-sized  representation  of  a  woman,  outlined  by  means  of  a  nick 
or  groove  cut  in  the  ground  about  2  inches  deep  and  from  2  to  3 
inches  wide,  cut  out  with  tomahawks  and  sharpened  sticks. 

Figure  22— Not  far  from  figure  20  was  a  drawing  which  the 
blacks  informed  me  was  intended  for  one  of  Baiamai's  sons,  exe- 
cuted in  the  same  manner  as  figure  21.  The  length  was  6  feet 
6  inches  and  the  width  from  hand  to  hand  four  feet.    A  grooved 
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line,  apparently  for  ornamentation,  was  cut  along  the  outside  of 
each  arm  and  along  the  body  down  to  the  foot  on  each  side  of 
this  figure,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

Figure  23— About  a  chain  from  the  feet  of  Baiamai,  figure  20, 
was  the  representation  of  an  emu,  delineated  by  means  of  a 
groove  cut  in  the  soil;  its  length  from  the  ])oint  of  the  bill  to 
the  end  of  the  tail  was  6  feet  7  inches,  and  from  the  feet  to  the 
curve  of  the  back  four  feet. 

Figures  24  to  30— These  represent  some  of  the  devices  cut  upon 
the  turf  on  the  Kamilaroi  Bora  ground  at  Gundabloui,  near 
Moonie  river,  parish  of  Gundabloui,  county  of  Finch,  New  South 
Wales.    There  were  about  40  of  these  designs  cut  in  the  ground 
in  various  places  and  at  irregular  intervals  along  the  track  con- 
necting the  two  circles.    They  consisted  chiefly  of  straight,  wavy, 
and  zigzag  lines,  forming  imperfect  rectangles,  ovals,  and  differ- 
ent indefinite  patterns,  no  two  of  which  are  alike,  although  there 
is  a  general  similarity  in  their  construction.     Three  of  these  carv- 
ings in  the  soil  are  shown  in  figures  6,7,8,  plate  xxi,  of  my  paper 
on  "  The  Bora  or  Initiation  Ceremonies  of  the  Kamilaroi  Tribe."  * 
Figures  31  to  35— These  designs  were  cut  in  the  soil  on  the 
Wiradthuri  Burbting  ground  referred  to  in  describing  figure  20, 
and  have  a  general  resemblance  to  figures  24  to  30  just  described. 
There  were  a  considerable  number  of  these  devices  cut  upon  the 
ground  in  all  the  clear  spaces  between  the  trees  and  saplings 
throughout  a  distance  of  about  140  yards.     Designs  such  as  these, 
whether  cut  upon  the  ground  or  upon  trees,  are  called  yammun- 
yamun  by  the  natives  of  the  Kamilaroi  and  Wiradthuri  tribes. 

Figure  36— This  drawing,  which  occurs  on  the  Burbting  ground 
previously  mentioned,  represents  a  legendary  monster  called 
Wahwee  by  the  natives  of  the  Castlereagh,  Macquarie,  and  Bar- 
wan  rivers.  It  is  supposed  to  have  its  abode  in  very  deep  water 
holes  and  devours  human  beings.  The  figure  here  shown  meas- 
ures 59  feet  in  length  and  a  foot  across  the  body  at  the  widest 
part ;  it  is  formed  by  a  nick  or  groove  about  three  inches  wide 
and  two  inches  deep  cut  in  the  turf  along  its  outUne;  it  has  a 
head  and  neck  like  a  large  snake,  and  it  is  here  delineated  with 
its  tail  coiled  round  the  butt  of  a  belar  sapling.  This  is  probably 
the  mythical  animal  Mr  Wyndham  calls  warway  and  which  was 

*  Journ.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  xxiv,  pp.  411-427. 
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composed  of  earth  and  logs  in  the  case  mentioned  by  him.     (See 
my  quotation  at  page  35  of  this  paper.) 

Drawings  on  Trees 

The  specimens  of  native  art  found  upon  trees  are  executed  in 
various  ways.  (1 )  The  mode  of  drawing  most  generally  adopted 
is  to  outline  the  object  by  a  nick  cut  with  the  tomahawk  into  the 
bark  of  the  tree  as  in  figure  11.  (2)  In  other  cases  the  whole  of 
the  bark  within  the  outline  of  the  figure  is  removed  (figures  3, 
6,  and  IG).  (3)  In  some  cases  a  portion  of  the  bark  is  first  re- 
moved from  the  tree  and  the  designs  are  then  cut  into  the  wood 
as  in  the  case  mentioned  by  Mr  Oxley.  (4)  Some  of  these  native 
drawings  are  merely  scratched  upon  the  bark  of  the  tree,  as  in 
the  instances  observed  by  Sir  George  Grey,  quoted  in  this  paper. 
(5)  Others  again  are  painted  on  the  tree  with  ocher  or  charcoal. 

In  1817  Mr  John  Oxley,  surveyor  general,  found  the  grave  of 
a  native  on  Lachlan  river,  New  South  Wales.  It  consisted  of  a 
semicircular  mound  of  earth  with  three  rows  of  seats  formed  of 
the  soil,  which  was  trenched  up  from  between  them.  Two  trees 
wliich  stood  near  had  the  bark  removed  from  the  side  facing  the 
tomb,  and  curious  characters  were  cut  upon  them.* 

On  Macquarie  river,  below  the  junction  of  Taylors  creek.  New 
South  Wales,  Captain  Sturt  in  1828  noticed  a  grave  which  con- 
sisted of  an  oblong  mound  with  three  semicircular  seats.  A 
walk  encompassed  the  whole,  from  which  three  others  branched 
off  for  a  few  yards  only  into  the  forest.  Several  trees  overhang- 
ing the  grave  were  fancifully  carved  on  the  inner  side,  and  on 
one  the  shape  of  a  heart  (or  shield?)  was  deeply  engraved. f 

Lieutenant  W.  H.  Breton  describes  some  marked  trees  which 
he  saw  in  the  Wollombi  district.  New  South  Wales,  between  the 
years  1830-'33.  *'At  a  battle  between  two  native  tribes  four  men 
and  two  women  of  the  Comleroy  [Kamilaroi]  tribe  were  slain. 
The  men  were  buried  together,  and  at  the  burial  place  the  trees 
for  some  distance  around  to  the  height  of  15  to  20  feet  were 
carved  over  with  grotesque  figures  meant  to  represent  kangaroos, 
emus,  opossums,  snakes,  etc.,  with  rude  representations  also  of 
the  weapons  they  use."     In  another  place,  in  referring  to  a  Bora 

*Two  Expeds.  Interior  N.  S.  Wales,  pp.  138-141. 
t  Ibid.,  I,  p.  14. 
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ground  of  the  Port  Macquarie  tribe,  he  says  "  the  bark  of  any 
trees  that  are  near  is  carved  into  rude  representations  of  differ- 
ent animals."* 

Mr  J.  Henderson  in  1832,  in  describing  a  place  where  the  native 
ceremonies  of  initiation  had  been  performed,  says :  ''  The  devices 
on  the  trees  represented  snakes,  the  opossum,  the  emu,  the 
kangaroo,  the  cockchafer,  etc.,  while  others  were  stated  to  in- 
dicate the  forked  lightning,  warlike  implements  and  fiilling 
meteors."  Farther  on,  in  describing  the  burial  of  a  native,  he 
says:  ''A  symbol  is  afterwards  carved  upon  the  nearest  tree, 
which  seems  to  indicate  the  particular  tribe  to  which  the  indi- 
vidual may  have  belonged."  f 

Mr  James  Backhouse,  a  missionary,  while  staying  at  the  mis- 
sion station  near  Wellington,  New  South  Wales,  in  1835,  says : 
"  We  went  to  see  the  grave  of  a  native  black,  over  which  a  mound 
of  earth  was  raised  up.  On  one  side  of  this  mound  and  extend- 
ing a  third  part  of  the  way  round  it  there  was  a  trench  formed 
of  two  low  banks  of  earth.  On  the  same  side  some  undulating 
lines  and  others  forming  imperfect  ovals  were  inscribed  on  the 
trunks  of  adjacent  trees."  % 

Sir  George  Grey  mentions  some  trees  which  he  saw  near  Prince 

Regents  river,  Western  Australia,  in  1837,  on  which  were  cut 
"  several  successive  rows  of  notches."    He  also  ''  often  found  rude 

drawings  scratched  upon  the  trees,  but  none  of  these  sketches 
indicated  anything  but  a  very  ordinary  degree  of  talent ;  some 

were  so  imperfect  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  what  they  were 

intended  to  represent."  § 

Captain  Wickham||  says:  *' In  the  southern  parts  of  New 

Holland  a  well  cleared  and  secluded  spot  is  chosen  as  a  burial 

ground.     Frequently  a  circular  mound  is  raised  over  the  body, 

around  which  several  narrow  circles  are  described.     These  places 

are  held  sacred  and  kept  exceedingly  neat  and  free  from  shrubs. 

Frequently  the  trunks  of  the  surrounding  trees  are  carved  over 

with  various  devices." 
.     In  the  district  around  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria,  Queensland, 

*  Excursions  in  N.  S.  W.,  W.  A.,  and  V.  D.  L.,  1830-1833.  3d  ed.,  pp.  179-180  and  203-205. 

fObs.  Cols.  N.  S.  W.  and  V.  D.  L.,  1832,  pp.  147-149. 

J  Narrative  of  a  visit  to  the  Australian  Colonies,  p.  322. 

gTwo  Expeds.  N.  W.  and  W.  Australia,  i,  pp.  112, 113. 

B  Joiirn.  Roy.  GeoR.  Soc,  1842,  xii,  p.  83. 
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Loichhardt  saw  a  sum  tree,  in  1846,  "  on  which  a  native  had 
carved  a  representation  of  tlie  foot  of  an  emu,  and  he  had  per- 
formed it  with  all  the  exactness  of  a  good  observer." 

Some  marked  trees  are  mentioned  by  J.  M.  Stuart  as  having 
been  seen  by  him  in  1861  at  Marchant  Springs,  on  Finke  river. 
South  Australia.  He  says :  "  The  natives  had  made  a  drawing 
on  the  bark  of  two  trees— two  figures  in  the  shape  of  hearts— in- 
tended, I  suppose,  to  represent  shields.  There  was  a  bar  down 
the  center,  on  either  side  of  which  were  marks  like  broad  arrows 
On  the  outside  were  also  a  number  of  arrows  and  other  small 

marks."  ■  „  ,     T  ■»«■ 

Mr  E  Giles,  in  speaking  of  the  natives  of  the  Lower  Murrum- 
bidgee  river  and  adjacent  country,  says :  "  In  their  cemeteries 
they  usuallv  fence  off  elliptical  spaces  with  logs  and  brush  and 
make  marks  on  the  surrounding  trees  which  other  natives  can 
read  and  interpret."  He  also  says  he  has  known  natives  to  leave 
marks  on  the  ground,  so  that  the  other  natives  could  say  or 
know  where  to  go  and  find  them.* 

Mr  R.  Brough  Smyth  says :  "  The  natives  of  the  Murray  and 
Darlincr  rivers  and  adjacent  country  carved  on  the  trees  near  the 
tombs  of  deceased  warriors  strange  figures,  having  meamngs  no 
doubt  intelligible  to  all  the  tribes  in  the  vast  area  watered  by 

these  rivers."  t  .         ^  .u    r>- 

Mr  E.  M.  Curr  gives  an  illustration  showing  a  tree  on  the  Uia- 

mantina  river,  Queensland,  marked  by  the  Breeaba  tribe  to  com- 
memorate one  of  their  fights,  which  took  place  in  the  locality  .J 
The  same  author  says  in  another  place,  in  speaking  of  the  tribe 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Leichhardt  river,  Queensland :  "  The  cere- 
mony of  initiation  is  carried  on  in  camps  marked  in  a  peculiar 
way,  and  at  these  Mr  Armit  has  seen  painted  on  a  conspicuous 
tree  with  red  ocher  or  blood  the  figure  of  a  hand.  ...  To 
mark  a  clean  surface  with  a  dirty,  greasy,  or  painted  hand  is  a 
common  practice  of  our  blacks,  and  I  have  seen  them  do  it  on 
several  places  long  distances  apart."  In  another  place  he  says  : 
"  I  have  often  myself  seen  the  blacks  imprinting  their  hands, 
stained  with  red  ocher,  on  suitable  surfaces  in  this  way."| 

*  Kxplorations  in  Central  Austriilia. 
t  Aborigines  of  Victoria,  i,  p.  286. 
t  The  Australian  Race,  ii,  p.  433  and  plate. 
I  Loc.  cit.,  II,  p.  301 ;  ni,  p.  679. 
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In  my  paper  on  '•  The  Bora  or  Initiation  Ceremonies  of  the 
Kamilaroi  Tribe  "*  I  showed  (plate  xxi,  figures  9  to  13)  a  number 
of  trees  which  were  marked  on  that  occasion.  Figure  12  of  that 
plate  shows  an  iguana  3  feet  long  outlined  by  a  cut  in  the  bark 
of  the  tree;  figure  11  represents  two  small  human  figures  cut  on 
a  tree  in  a  similar  manner ;  figures  9, 10,  and  13  show  three  trees 
marked  with  the  ordinary  nondescript  designs  observable  on 
Bora  grounds  generally.  About  a  dozen  trees  were  marked  on 
that  Bora  ground,  but  I  selected  five  of  the  most  representative 
of  them  for  illustration  in  plate  xxi  of  the  journal  quoted. 

The  drawings  cut  upon  trees,  which  are  shown  in  figures  1  to 
17  herewith,  I  will  now  describe  in  regular  order  and  in  detail. 
The  figures  which  are  shaded  on  the  plate  denote  those  which 
have  the  whole  of  the  bark  cut  away  within  their  outlines;  the 
others  are  in  outline  only. 

Figure  1 — These  marks  cut  upon  a  belar  tree  on  the  Burbiing 
ground,  previously  mentioned  as  being  situated  on  Bulgeraga 
creek,  are  intended  to  represent  the  marks  left  by  lightning.  The 
longitudinal  strips  indicate  the  course  of  the  electric  fluid  down 
the  tree,  while  the  zigzag  lines  represent  the  forked  lightning 
itself. 

Figure  2 — These  drawings,  which  also  are  on  a  belar  tree,  rep- 
resent two  fish  and  some  irregular  lines  cut  through  the  bark  on 
either  side  of  them.  One  of  the  fish  is  two  feet  ten  inches  long 
and  a  foot  wide  and  is  represented  with  its  head  upward ;  the 
other  fish  is  1  foot  8  inches  long  and  9  inches  wide  and  has  its 
head  pointing  downward.  The  whole  of  the  bark  within  the 
outline  of  both  fish  has  been  removed  and  the  surface  of  the  wood 
l)ainted  blue.  My  aboriginal  guide  told  me  the  blue  color  here 
used  was  obtained  from  white  people,  and  is  that  used  in  wash- 
ing clothes. 

Figure  3 — The  upper  object  evidently  represents  the  new  moon, 
but  whether  the  other  figure  is  intended  for  a  full  moon  or  for 
the  sun  I  was  unable  to  definitely  determine.  In  both  figures  the 
whole  of  the  bark  within  their  outline  had  been  removed.  In 
this  tree,  which  is  a  belar,  there  is  a  very  good  representation  of 
an  eagle-hawk's  nest  built  in  a  fork  of  the  tree  about  22  feet  from 
the  ground. 


*  Journ.  Anthrop.  Inst,  xxiv,  pp.  411-4-27. 
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Fitaire  4 — This  piece  of  yamrnunyamun  is  formed  by  means  of 
lines  cut  with  a  tomahawk  out  of  the  bark  of  a  belar  tree.  In 
the  small  space  between  the  two  oval  designs  the  whole  of  the 
bark  has  been  removed. 

Figure  5— The  figure  here  depicted  is  intended  for  a  mud-turtle 
and  is  cut  upon  a  belar  tree.  The  body  is  16  inches  long  by  11 
inches  wide  and  its  legs  are  about  4  inches  long ;  the  head  and 
neck  are  19  inches  long,  from  which  the  whole  of  the  bark  has 
been  removed,  while  the  remainder  of  the  figure  is  outlined  by  a 

nick  in  the  V)ark. 

Figure  6— This  drawing  represents  an  iguana  6  feet  long  and 
9  inches  across  the  body,  climbing  a  belar  tree.  On  the  hind  legs 
claws  are  depicted,  but  these  are  omitted  on  the  front  legs.  The 
whole  of  the  bark  within  the  outline  of  this  animal  has  been  re- 
moved. Figures  1  to  6  here  described  are  all  situated  on  the 
same  Burbting  ground  and  are  scattered  at  intervals  along  a  space 
of  about  a  hundred  yards.  I  counted  59  marked  trees  at  this 
spot,  but  the  six  here  reproduced  are  some  of  the  most  inter- 
esting. 

Figure  7 — These  marks  are  cut  upon  a  box  tree  at  the  Bora 
ground,  on  Gnoura  Gnoura  creek.  The  lower  object  resembles 
the  head  of  a  fish  and  is  a  foot  long  by  8  inches  wide.  There 
are  three  V-shaped  devices  formed  by  double  nicks  of  the  toma- 
hawk. There  is  an  imitation  of  an  eagle-hawk's  nest  in  this 
tree,  with  steps  leading  up  to  it,  two  of  which  are  visible  in  the 

])late. 

Figure  8~The  design  here  depicted  is  cut  upon  a  large  box 
tree  and  consists  of  pairs  of  parallel  lines  cut  into  the  bark  in 
this  way.     The  design  covers  a  space  about  4  feet  long  by  about 

3  feet  wide. 

Figure  9— This  drawing  is  evidently  intended  to  represent  the 
uioon,  which  is  12  inches  across  the  horns  and  5  inches  at  the 
widest  part.  It  is  cut  upon  a  box  tree,  and  the  whole  of  the  bark 
within  the  outline  has  been  removed. 

Figure  10— The  spiral  lines  cut  with  a  tomahawk  around  this 
tree  is  intended  to  represent  the  track  left  by  lightning.  There 
are  two  representations  of  fish  close  together,  each  about  18 
inches  in  length  and  8  inches  in  breadth.  One  of  these  fish  has 
its  head  upward,  the  other  downward,  being  in  a  soniewhat 
similar  position  to  the  two  fish  shown  in  figure  2.     Near  the  butt 
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of  the  tree  is  the  figure  of  what  appears  to  be  a  mud-turtle,  18 
inches  long  and  12  inches  across  the  body,  formed  by  a  nick  cut 
through  the  bark  along  its  outline.  All  the  bark  within  the  out- 
line of  both  the  fishes  has  been  cut  away. 

Figure  11  — This  is  another  representation  of  an  iguana 
chopped  out  in  outline  on  a  box  tree.  It  is  6  feet  long  and  1  foot 
wide  across  the  body.     No  claws  are  shown  upon  the  feet. 

Figure  12— On  this  tree,  which  is  a  forked  box,  there  is  the 
figure  of  a  man  2  feet  6  inches  long  and  a  foot  across  the  body, 
outlined  by  a  nick  cut  with  the  tomahawk.  Within  the  outline 
of  the  body  of  the  man  is  a  small  figure  executed  in  the  same 
way,  which  may  have  been  intended  for  a  shield,  or  was  per- 
haps drawn  there  merely  for  the  sake  of  ornament.  A  little  way 
below  the  man  is  a  circular  figure,  perhaps  intended  for  the  sun, 
with  cross-markings  within  its  outline.  Below  and  around  this 
design  are  a  large  number  of  notches  chopped  with  a  tomahawk. 

Figure  13— These  markings  are  cut  with  a  tomahawk  on  a 
box  tree.  There  are  two  fish,  each  about  14  inches  long  and  4 
inches  wide,  with  their  heads  in  the  same  direction,  both  point- 
ing upward.  All  the  bark  within  their  outline  has  been  re- 
moved. Below  the  fish  is  a  design  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram, 
about  18  inches  each  way,  formed  by  double  lines  cut  into  the 
bark  of  the  tree.  The  remainder  of  the  lines  appearing  on  this 
tree  are  cut  with  a  tomahawk  in  a  similar  manner. 

Figure  14— This  is  a  sandalwood  tree  having  three  branches, 
two  of  which  are  ornamented  by  yammmiyamun  nicked  through 
the  bark  in  the  usual  way.     The  crosses  may  have  been  intended 

to  represent  stars. 

Figure  15— The  drawing  upon  this  tree  represents  the  moon 
when  about  four  days  old.  It  is  15  inches  across  the  horns  and 
four  inches  wide  in  the  middle.  It  is  cut  upon  a  box  tree,  and 
all  the  bark  within  its  outline  has  been  removed. 

Figure  16— This  fairly  good  rei)resentation  of  a  snake  is  cut 
with  a  tomahawk  upon  a  box  tree  by  removing  the  bark  within 
its  outline.     Its  length  is  4  feet  6  inches  and  its  greatest  width 

about  3  inches. 

The  figures  above  described  between  numbers  7  and  16,  in- 
clusive, are  made  upon  trees  on  a  Bora  ground  of  the  Kamilaroi 
tribes  on  Gnoura  Gnoura  creek,  parish  of  Boonanga,  county  of 
Benarba.     There  are  a  number  of  other  marked  trees  on  this 
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Bora  ground,  but  those  I  have  selected  are  among  the  best  exe- 
cuted and  most  important. 

Figure  17 — At  a  native  cemetery  on  Bulgeraga  creek,  parish 
of  VVuUamgambone,  county  of  Gregory,  New  South  Wales,  1 
found  four  marked  trees,  of  which  the  one  illustrated  is  an  ex- 
ample. This  is  a  box  and  has  five  spiral  lines  cut  around  it. 
Two  other  box  trees  and  a  sandalwood  tree  are  marked  in  a 
similar  manner,  but  with  fewer  spiral  lines.  The  marks  consist 
of  a  continuous  nick  cut  through  the  bark  of  the  trees  with  a 
tomahawk. 

General  Remarks 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  wide  geographic  distribution 
of  aboriginal  pictures  of  the  character  here  treated  I  have  selected 
and  arranged  in  chronologic  sequence  a  few  examples  from  each 
of  the  colonies.  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Victoria,  South 
Australia,  and  Western  Australia,  with  references  to  the  works 
from  which  they  are  quoted.  Following  these  quotations  I  have 
described  a  large  and  varied  collection  of  drawings  on  the  ground 
and  on  trees,  the  result  of  my  own  investigations,  which  are  now 
published  for  the  first  time.  Figures  1  to  36,  accompanying  this 
paper,  have  been  prepared  from  careful  sketches  and  measure- 
ments made  by  myself.  Their  position  on  the  government 
maps  is  also  stated  in  the  descriptions,  so  that  they  can  easily 
be  found  by  any  person  desirous  of  visiting  them. 

Earthen  figures  formed  in  high  relief  or  engraven  upon  the 
turf,  representing  human  beings,  different  animals,  and  the  curi- 
ous designs  called  yammunyamun  are  found  chiefly  at  those 
places  where  the  young  men  of  the  tribe  are  admitted  into  the 
ranks  of  manhood.  Where  thev  have  been  observed  in  other 
localities  the  circumstances  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they 
were  connected  with  some  tribal  myth  or  superstition.  In  sup- 
port of  this  view  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  invited  to  the 
animal  called  the  warway  mentioned  by  Mr  Wyndham,  the 
huge  snake  referred  to  by  Mr  Curr,  and  the  swan-like  creature 
described  to  me  by  Mr  McKay,  mentioned  in  preceding  previous 
pages. 

The  drawings  on  trees  consist  of  representations  of  men,  ani- 
mals, weapons,  the  different  heavenly  bodies,  lightning,  and 
other  devices.     Among  the  Kamilaroi,  Wiradthuri,  and  other 
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tribes  with  which  I  am  acquainted  marked  trees  of  the  character 
indicated  are  found  at  those  camps  where  the  initiation  cere- 
monies are  performed.  Tlie  graves  of  the  natives,  the  scenes  of 
some  of  their  fights,  and  remarkable  events  in  their  daily  life  are 
likewise  commemorated  by  curious  symbols  marked  on  the  trees 
standing  around  the  spot. 

Although  the  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  deal  only  with  draw- 
ings on  the  ground  and  on  trees,  yet  as  the  carving  or  painting 
of  devices  on  wooden  implements  of  the  chase  and  on  other 
objects,  as  well  as  on  the  bodies  of  the  natives  themselves,  is  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  subject  I  have  in  hand,  I  have 
deemed  it  desirable  to  make  a  short  reference  to  that  kind  of 
aboriginal  drawing. 

The  lines  carved  on  native  weapons  and  utensils  are  generally 
in  the  form  of  the  chevron,  herring-bone,  saltier,  or  oval,  but 
occasionally  the  figure  of  a  human  being  or  an  animal  is  found. 
The  instruments  used  in  carving  wood  consist  of  pieces  of  broken 
stone  or  shell,  sharpened  pieces  of  bone,  or  the  teeth  of  animals. 
Sometimes  their  shields,  etc.,  are  painted  in  red  and  white  lines.* 

The  natives  marked  their  bodies  by  scars,  ordinarily  in  a  very 
rude  manner,  but  occasionally  men  have  been  seen  whose  bodies 
bore  cicatrices  in  regular  lines,  making  a  sort  of  pattern.f  These 
scars  are  made  with  instruments  similar  to  those  used  in  wood 


carvmg. 


I  have  heard  from  old  residents  of  the  back  country  that  the 
natives  of  Diamantina  and  Georgina  rivers,  Queensland,  when 
dancing  corroborees,  ornament  their  bodies  with  figures  of  men 
and  animals,  outlined  in  ochers  of  various  colors. 

Mr  L.  Schulze,  in  describing  the  tjiirimga  festivals  of  the  natives 
of  Finke  river.  South  Australia,  says  :  '^According  to  the  nature 
of  the  tjurunga  is  the  ornamentation  of  the  body;  thus,. for  a 
fish  festival  the  body  is  painted  with  fish-like  figures,  although 
the  fishes  may  be  the  same  for  several  persons.  .  .  .  The 
messengers  who  are  sent  to  the  neighboring  tribes  inviting  them 
to  attend  the  tjiinmga  are  painted  on  the  back  with  a  sort  of  red 

♦  For  specimens  of  carvings  on  wood  see  W.  H.  Breton's  "  Excursions  in  N  S.  W.,  W. 
A.,  and  V.  D.  L  ,"  1830-'33,  2d  ed.,  plate  facing  p.  '20G,  Figs.  1,  6,  and  12 ;  also  to  the  draw- 
ings on  weapons  and  implements  shown  in  the  plates  given  In  R.  B.  Smyth's  "Abo- 
rigines of  Victoria,"  i,  pp.  283-341 ;  and  in  E  M.Curr's  "Australian  Races,"  i,  pp.  143-151. 

t  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  of  drawing  on  the  body  of  a  native  of  Queens- 
land is  illustrated  in  Smyth's  "Aborigines  of  Victoria,"  i,  p.  11,  Fig.  6. 
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disk  fornied  of  concentric  rings,  with  four  half-round  disks,  also 
consistin-jj  of  concentric  curves."* 

Mr  S.  Gason  states  that  at  the  Mindarie  dance  or  peace  festi- 
val "the  men  are  artistically  decorated  with  down  and  feathers, 
witli  all  kinds  of  designs — crosses,  diamonds,  circles,  and  parallel 
lines.  The  down  and  feathers  are  stuck  on  their  bodies  with 
blood  freshly  taken  from  their  penis.  They  are  also  nicely 
painted  with  various  colors,  and  tufts  of  boughs  tied  on  their 
ankles  to  make  a  noise  while  dancing."  f 

Closely  allied  to  the  marking  of  trees,  and  still  more  nearly 
connected  with  rock  painting,  is  the  native  practice  of  stripping 
pieces  of  bark  from  adjacent  trees  and  ornamenting  their  inner 
sides  with  various  designs,  after  which  they  are  either  hung  on 
trees  or  laid  with  their  ends  on  the  ground,  the  back  of  the  bark 
resting  against  a  tree  or  sapling.  When  surveying  pastoral  runs 
on  Barwan  river.  New  South  Wales,  in  1871,  I  saw  at  native 
camps  pieces  of  bark  on  which  were  drawn  rude  figures  of  men, 
fish,  and  other  objects.  They  were  outlined  in  pipe-clay,  red 
ocher,  or  charcoal,  and  in  some  instances  there  was  a  combina- 
tion of  two  or  more  of  these  colors  in  the  same  drawing.  I  have 
heard  of  paintings  on  sheets  of  bark  among  the  natives  of  some 
of  the  other  colonies. 

A  few  remarks  on  images  cut  out  of  wood  and  bark  of  trees, 
as  indicating  native  notions  of  sculpture,  will  not  be  out  of  place 
before  concluding  this  paper.  In  my  paper  on  "The  Bora  or 
Initiation  Ceremonies  of  the  Kamilaroi  Tribe  "  J  I  described  two 
male  figures  cut  out  of  bark  and  fixed  up  against  trees.  One  of 
these  had  his  head  ornaments,  with  emu  feathers,  and  the  other 
held  in  his  hand  a  hielaman  or  native  shield.  I  also  described 
the  figure  of  an  iguana  about  3  feet  long,  a  figure  of  the  sun  2 
feet  in  diameter,  and  one  of  the  full  moon  18  inches  in  diam- 
eter, all  cut  out  of  bark  and  fastened  to  trees. 

The  contents  of  this  paper,  taken  in  connection  with  previous 
memoirs  on  "  Rock  Paintings  and  Carvings  "  §  contributed  by 
the  writer  to  other  journals,  will  be  found  to  contain  in  con- 
densed form  the  entire  subject  of  Australian  aboriginal  draw- 

*  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  South  Australia,  xiv,  pp.  231  and  243. 

t  Journ.  Anthrop.  Inst ,  xxiv,  p.  173. 

J  Journ.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  xxiv,  p.  417. 

gSee  list  of  works  quoted  in  tho  foot-note  to  the  first  page  of  this  paper. 


ing.       Much  more  yet  remains  tc  be  done  in  this 
direction,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  these  efforts 
will  have  the  effect  of  inducing  a  student 
her'3  and  there  to  continue  the  work  which  I 
have  begun* 

The  dawn  of  art  amcng  a  primitive  peopl©  has 
left  its  traces  in  the  fom  of  paintings  in 
many  a  smoke-blackened  cavern  and  in  carvings  on 
the  smooth  racks  of  the  hilltops;  in  the  fi^ires 
raised  or  graven  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  and 
in  the  rude  devices  cut  or  painted  upon  trees;  in 
the  carvings  upon  wooden  implements  and  in  the 
images  cut  out  of  wood  and  bark.       In  many  res- 
pects these  examples  of  the  development  of  the 
native  intellect  in  various  parts  of  Australia 
are  among  the  most  interesting  and  valuable 
which  can  engage  the  attention  of  anthropologists 
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world's  wealth."  There  is  more  of  this  ingenuous  talk.  The  reader  on 
the  Western  Hemisphere  will  smile  when  h^  finds  the  mighty  inroads 
on  English  commerce  alluded  to  as  "  pii/pricks  inflicted  on  the  long 
limbs  of  Greater  Dntain  by  Continental/rivals/'  Two  characteristics 
of  this  sumptuous  volume  are  most  noteworthy:  (i)  the  nearly  seven 
hundred  pictures  are  pNotogravures,iar  more  trustworthy  in  ethnology 
than  any  drawing  can  bep^d  (2)  srtnce  the  authors  regard  these  many 
peoples  in  all  continents  as  o^ittg  patrons  of  British  trade,  they  treat 
them  fairly,  not  grotesquely,  ^|(d  present  always  fine  types  of  each. 
In  a  treatise  devoted  to  the  duTp^^Sgement  of  mankind  it  is  easy  to  see 
how,  on  the  other  hand,  theyfcene  wobUJ^  utterly  change,  and  the  races 
would  not  know  themseh 

The  authors  start  o^t  from  the  Malay^Polynesian  area,  travel 
westward  through  Asia>fo  Africa  and  Europe,  and  end  with  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  It  i^ould  be  easy  to  criticize  the  scientific  statements 
of  the  work,  but  sci^ce  is  disclaimed,  and  you  have  only  to  take  their 
word  and  enjoy  oil^e  of  the  handsomest  picture  galleries  of  humanity, 
whos.r  i^uth^jis  aiL  hi  luvf  With  llieii  k-tiid. &.  T.-Ma&ujj.  - 

Food:  Its  Search,  Capture,  and  Preparation,  By  Walter  E.  Roth. 
(North  Queensland  Ethnography  Bulletin  No.  3.)  Brisbane  : 
1901.     4°. 

This  publication  is  a  Queensland  government  document  presented  to 
the  Houses  of  Parliament.  Mr  Roth  has  an  office  similar  to  that  of  our 
Indian  Commissioner,  having  the  title  *'  Northern  Protector  of  Abo- 
rigines, Queensland."  In  giving  an  account  of  food  among  the  native 
Australians,  he  has  followed  somewhat  the  Notes  and  Queries  of  the 
Anthropological  Institute  in  London.  The  captions  of  his  chapters 
are :  Meals,  Middens,  Food  in  season.  Preparations  for  cooking  vege- 
tables, Preparations  for  cooking  meats.  Cooking,  Water,  Minerals, 
Plants,  Ants,  Bees,  Other  insects,  Grubs  and  caterpillars,  Crustaceans, 
Mollusks,  Fish,  with  the  various  methods  of  capture — such  as  transfix- 
ing, puddling  the  water,  poisoning,  bobbing,  fish-hooks,  hollow  logs, 
baskets  and  cages,  fish  nets,  stone  dams  and  weirs,  bush  fences,  movable 
fences,  harpoons,  and  spears. 

Paragraphs  are  devoted  to  different  animals  with  a  description  of 
the  method  of  capture,  closing  with  sections  on  cannibalism  and  nar- 
cotics. Nearly  every  one  of  these  paragraphs  is  a  little  monograph  on 
one  of  the  humble  industrial  processes  of  the  Australians,  and  forms  a 
part  of  the  chapter  on  human  activities  for  each  special  topic. 

O.  T.  Mason. 


SCIENCE— SUPPLEMENT 

SCIENCE  NEWS 

Science  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TESTS  OF  THE  BLOOD  OF  NATIVES  OF 

AUSTRALIA 

Delicate  biochemical  tests  show  a  marked  similarity 
between  the  blood  of  many  of  the  very  primitive  natives 
of  Australia  and  that  of  white  men  of  the  most  advanced 
civilization,  according  to  Dr.  Clark  Wissler,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Museum  of  Natural  History,  who  has  returned  from 
what  he  calls  "anthropological  reconnaissance  trip"  to 

the  southern  continnet. 

"I  did  not  have  time  enough  to  get  into  the  real  in- 
terior of  Australia,"  said  Dr.  Wissler,  "so  I  confined 
myself  to  an  effort  to  get  into  touch  with  what  might  be 
called  'borderland'  natives-aborigines  living  near  lines 
of  travel,  who  have  not  yet  been  too  thoroughly  demoral- 
ized by  their  contact  with  civilization.    I  was  fortunate 
/enough  to  meet  a  whole  tribe  who  had  come  down  to  visit 
a  related  group  settled  at  a  mission  station  near  one  of 
the  great  sheep  ranches.    Dr.  J.  B.  Cleland,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Adelaide,  made  the  blood  tests  of  several  hun- 
dred of  the  natives,  and  Dr.  B.  H.  Pullein  made  medical 

I  examinations. 

' '  Though  the  blood  tests  require  the  drawing  of  only 
a  single  drop  of  blood,  we  could  not  be  certain  how  the 
black  men  would  receive  our  request  for  even  that  much, 
because   of  tribal   taboos  and   superstitions.      But  Dr. 
Cleland  explained  to  them  that  we  wanted  to  see  whether 
< black  man's  blood  all-same  white  man's'-    The  natives 
make  a  great  deal  of  ceremonial  blood  kinship,  and  this 
appealed  both  to  their  curiosity  and  their  pride;  so  they 
readily  consented.    It  was  found  that  very  many  of  the 
natives  had  blood  of  types  closely  similar  to  that  of 

white  men." 

The  Australian  natives,  according  to  Dr.  Wissler,  have 
been  rather  maligned  by  travelers  and  earlier  students 
of  race  questions.    They  are  not,  he  states,  as  degraded 
a  lot  as  current  opinion  would  make  them.    He  regards 
them  as  a  primitive  people  who  migrated  into  a  very 
unfavorable  country,  where  the  struggle  for  existence  is 
always  severe,  and  who  on  this  account  have  suffered 
from  arrested  development.    On  account  of  the  climate 
they  need  no  clothes  and  very  Uttle  shelter,  so  that  they 
have  never  developed  the  arts  that  other  primitive  peo- 
ples have.     Because  a  large  part  of  Australia  is  semi- 
desert  the  food  problem  is  always  pressing,  making  neces- 
sary the  use  of  literally  everything,  even  reptiles  and  in- 
sects, and  forcing  a  nomadic  life  upon  the  people.    The 
habits  that  have  grown  out  of  these  necessities  naturally 
do  not  make  their  possessors  very  attractive  in  the  eyes 

of  Europeans. 

1       It  is  a  mistake,  however.  Dr.  Wissler  thinks,  to  set  the 

i   Australians  down  as  a  people  of  low  intelligence.     He 

i   points  out  that  they  have  developed  a  most  elaborate 

social  code,  and  that  their  ability  as  trackers  of  game  is 

almost  uncanny.    Such  accomplishments  are  not  attained, 

he  says,  by  stupid  men ;  within  their  limits  the  Australian 

natives  are  not  to  be  despised. 


Civilization,  however,  is  ruinous  to  the  aborigines.  Dr.  s 
Wissler  stated.  The  tribes  that  used  to  inhabit  the  east-  ] 
em  and  southeastern  parts  of  AustraUa  have  simply  dis- 
appeared— died  out;  ajid  those  who  now  live  in  or  near 
the  cities  degenerate  rapidly.  The  governments  of  the 
Australian  states  now  have  regular  officials  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  natives  who  are 
83  yet  unspoiled,  and  who  cooperate  with  the  mission  sta- 
tions in  taking  care  of  their  material  wants. 

Not  only  the  natives  of  the  continent  itself,  but  those 
of  the  former  German  possessions  in  the  South  Pacific, 
now  maadated  to  the  federal  government  of  Australia, 
are  the  objects  of  scientific  solicitude  on  the  part  of  the 
government.  Dr.  Wissler  said.    In  an  effort  to  carry  out 
the  full  spirit  of  the  mandate  idea,  the  Australian  gov- 
emment  is  backing  a  thoroughgoing  scientific  mvestiga- 
tion  of  both  the  peoples  and  the  resources  of  the  islands, 
in  order  if  possible  to  develop  both  the  people  and  the 
islands  to  their  full  possibiHties  and  to  avoid  the  period 
of  ruinous  exploitation   that  has  usually   foUowed  the 
opening  up  of  new  territories  inhabited  by  primitive 
races.    At  the  University  of  Sydney  a  new  department 
has  been  opened  for  the  double  purpose  of  training  men 
for  colonial  service  in  the  mandated  islands  and  of  carry- 
ing on  research  work  in  anthropology. 

''The  Australians  reaUze  the  difficulties  in  their  way,'' 
said  Dr.  Wissler.  ''They  realize  also  the  handicaps 
under  which  they  are  having  to  work,  being  a  small  na- 
tion and  one  hard  hit  by  the  war  at  that.  But  they  are 
going  at  it  with  their  eyes  open  and  intend  to  make  an 
honest  effort." 


The  Booiiicraiig.--Several  German  ob- 
servers have  been  studying  the  boomerang 
for  the  discovery  of  the  secret  of  its  curious 
course  of  flight.  Dr.  II.  Landois,  of  Miin- 
ster,  from  intercourse  with  a  group  of  na- 
tive Australians  who  were  exhibited  there, 
has  found  that  there  are  larger  and  smaller 
boomerangs.  The  larger  ones  are  slender 
crescents,  about  sixty  centimetres  long,  five 
and  a  half  centimetres  wide,  and  one  cen- 
timetre thick;  plane  on  the  lower  side, 
convex  on  the  upper  side,  pointed  at  either 
I  end,  and  sharpened  toward  the  edges.  The 
j  lower  end  is  cross-grooved,  to  aid  in  hold- 
ing it.  The  careful  manner  in  which  the 
savages  manipulated  the  weapon,  trying  its 
shape,  testing  its  qualities,  and  scraping  it 
down,  is  significant  of  the  importance  they 
attach  to  its  having  exactly  the  right  curva- 
ture. The  wood  of  which  the  instrument  is 
made  is  an  extraordinarily  heavy  Australian 
iron-wood ;  and  the  only  tools  used  in  mak- 
ing it  are  sharp  stones  and  pieces  of  glass. 
The  smaller  boomerangs  are  bent  at  an  angle 
of  45°,  but  are  in  other  respects  conformed  to 
the  larger  ones.  An  exhibition  of  boomerang- 
throwing  revealed  a  degree  of  strength  in  the 
natives  which  was  in  astonishing  contrast 
with  the  thinness  of  their  forms.  They  took 
the  weapon  in  their  right  hand,  with  the  flat 
side  downward  and  the  concave  side  for- 
ward, and  with  a  run  and  a  shout,  threw  it 
by  a  short  jerk  about  one  hundred  yards  up 
into  the  air.  It  flew  away  in  a  straight  line, 
then  turned  to  the  left,  and  returned  in  a 
curved  line  back  to  the  thrower,  whirling 
around  constantly  and  whizzing  unpleasant- 
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ly.     The  curve  which  the  weapon  describes 
in  its  return  is  not  a  screw  line  or  a  spiral, 
but  is  more  like  a  figure  8.     The  savages 
seemed  able  to  control  their  instrument, 
even  when  wind  interfered  to  complicate  its 
course.     Once  the  projectile  went  astray, 
and,  coming  in  contact  with  a  gentleman's 
hat,  cut  it  off  as  cleanly  as  a  razor  would 
have  done.    Herr  Hermann  Froebel,  of  Wei- 
mar, who  seems  to  be  a  manufacturer  of 
toy-boomerangs,   as  he  speaks  of  having 
made  eleven  thousand  specimens  of  the 
article,  believes  he  has  discovered  the  mys- 
tery of  its  shape.    It  is  not  a  crescent  or 
even  curvature,  but  must  have  a  kind  of 
nick  or  sharper  curvature  in  the  middle, 
with  the  two  arms  of  unequal  length,  in  the 
proportion  of  about  four  to  five.    The  arms 
should  not  be  of  the  same  thickness,  but 
the  longer  one  should  be  pared  down  so  as 
exactly  to  balance  the  shorter  one.     The 
correctness  of  these  principles  may  be  veri- 
fied by  adding  a  very  little  to  the  weight  of 
either  arm,  or  by  slightly  shortening  the 
longer  one.     The  instrument  will  then  no 
longer  answer  its  peculiar  purpose  any  bet- 
ter than  if  it  were  only  a  common  stick. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  motion  of  the  boom- 
erang is  due  to  the  difference  in  the  length 
of  the  arms,  by  the  operation  of  which  a 
divergence  from  the  circular  is  imparted  to 
its  curve  of  rotation.     The  remarkable  feat- 
ure of  the  whole  matter  is  that  such  sav- 
ages as  the  Australians  should  have  been 
able  to  discover  the  peculiar  properties  of 
this  form  and  apply  them.     The  fact  shows 
what  extraordinary  powers  of  observation 
the  people  of  nature  possess.    The  attempts 
to  give  a  philosophical  explanation  of  the 
trajectory  of  the  boomerang  variously  com-  I 
pare  it  with  the  caroming  of  a  billiard-ball,  | 
the  sailing  of  a  piece  of  paper  or  card-board 
in  the  air,  and  the  flight  of  birds. 
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UPPER.— Dunk  Island,  North  Queensland.     Roof  of  Banfield's  Dwelling  in 

Middle  Distance. 
CENTER.— View  from  Lindeman  Island,  Lion  Island  in  the  Distance  on  Right. 
LOWER.— Native  Domiciles,  Challenger  Bay,  Palm  Island. 
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Lombock  Strait,  Fifteen  Miles  Wide,  Separates  Regions 
More  Distinct  Zoologically  Than  Any  Others  on  Earth 


Part  One 

ON  THE  ZOOLOGICAL  GE- 
OGRAPHY OF  THE  MALAY  AR- 
CHIPELAGO.  By  Alfred  R.  Wallace, 
Communicated  by  Charles  Darwin,  Read 
Not.  5rd,  1859.  Published  in  the  four- 
nal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Linnean 
Society  {Zoology),  Vol  IV.  London: 
Longman,  Green,  Longmans  and  Rob- 
erts, and  Williams  and  Nor  gate.  I860. 
This  is  an  exact  reprint  of  the  original 
publication. 

IN  MR.  SCLATER'S  paper  on  the  Ge- 
ographical Distribution  of  Birds,  read 
before  the  Linnean   Society,   and  pub- 
lished  in   the   "Proceedings"   for   Feb- 
ruary 1858,  he  has  pointed  out  that  the 
western  islands  of  the  Archipelago  be- 
long to  the  Indian,  and  the  eastern  to 
the  Australian   region  of  Ornithology. 
My  researches  in  these  countries  lead  me 
to  believe  that  the  same  division  will 
hold  good  in  every  branch  of  Zoology; 
and  the  object  of  my  present  communi- 
cation is  to  mark  out  the  precise  lim- 
its of  each  region,  and  to  call  attention 
to  some  inferences  of  great  general  im- 
portance  as   regards  the   study  of  the 
laws  of  organic  distribution. 

The  Australian  and  Indian  regions  of 
Zk)ology  are  very  strongly  contrasted.  In 
one  the  Marsupial  order  constitutes  the 
great  mass  of  the  mammalia, — in  the 
other   not  a   solitary  marsupial   animal 
exists.      Marsupials    of    at    least    two 
genera  (C  use  us  and  Be  I  id  e  us)  are  found 
all  over  the  Moluccas  and  in  Celebes; 
but  none  have  been  detected  in  the  ad- 
jacent islands  of  Java  and  Borneo.  Of 
all   the  varied  forms   of  Quadrumana, 
Carnivora,   Insectivora  and  Ruminantia 
which   abound   in  the  western  half  of 
the  Archipelago,  the  only  genera  found 
in   the   Moluccas  are  Paradoxurus  and 
Cervus,  The  Sciuridae,  so  numerous  in 
the  western  islands,  are  represented  in 
Celebes  by  only  two  or  three  species, 
while   not   one    is    found    further   east. 
Birds  furnish  equally  remarkable  illus- 


trations.  The  Australian  region  is  the 
richest    in   the   world   in   Parrots;   the 
Asiatic  is  (of  tropical  regions)  the  poor- 
est. Three  entire  families  of  the  Psit- 
tacine  order  are  peculiar  to  the  former 
region,  and  two  of  them,  the  Cockatoos 
and  the  Lories,  extend  up  to  its  extreme 
limits,  without  a  solitary  species  passing 
into  the  Indian  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago. The  genus  Palaeornis  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  confined  with  equal  strict- 
ness to  the  Indian  region.  In  the  Rasorial 
order,  the  Phasianidae  are  Indian,  the 
Megapodiidae   Australian;   but   in   this 
case  one   species   of   each   family   just 
passes  the  limits  into  the  adjacent  re- 
gion. The  genus  Tropidorhynchus,  high- 
ly characteristic  of   the  Australian    re- 
gion, and  everywhere  abundant  as  well 
in  the  Moluccas  and  New  Guinea  as  in 
Australia,    is    quite    unknown    in    Java 
and   Borneo.   On  the  other   hand,   the 
entire  families  of  Bucconidae,  Trogoni- 
dae  and  Phyllornithidae,  and  the  genera 
Pericrocotus,  Picnonotus,  Trichophorus, 
Ixos,  in  fact,  almost  all  the  vast  family 
of  Thrushes  and  a  host  of  other  genera, 
cease   abruptly   at   the   eastern   side   of 
Borneo,  Java,  and  Bali.  All  these  groups 
are  common  birds  in  the  great  Indian  is- 
lands;   they    abound    everywhere;    they 
are    the   characteristic    features    of    the 
ornithology;  and  it  is  most  striking  to 
a    naturalist,    on    passing    the    narrow 
straits  of  Macassar  and  Lombock,  sud- 
denly to  miss   them   entirely,   together 
with  the  Quadrumana  and  Felidae,  the 
Insectivora  and  Rodentia,  whose  varied 
species  people  the  forests  of  Sumatra, 
Java,  and  Borneo. 

To  define  exactly  the  limits  of  the  two 
regions  where  they  are  (geographical- 
ly) most  intimately  connected,  I  may 
mention  that  during  a  few  days'  stay 
in  the  island  of  Bali  I  found  birds  of 
the  genera  Copsychus,  Megalaima,  Tiga, 
Ploceus,  and  Sturnopastor,  all  character- 
istic of  the  Indian  region  and  abundant 
in  Malacca,  Java,  and  Borneo ;  while  on 
crossing  over  to  Lombock,  during  three 
months  collecting  there,  not  one  of  them 


was  ever   seen;   neither  have   they   oc- 
curred  in   Celebes   nor   in   any   of  the 
more  eastern  islands  I  have  visited.  Tak- 
ing this  in  connexion  with  the  fact  of 
Cacatua,   Tropidorhynchus,   and   Al^^^- 
podius  having   their   western    limit   in 
Lombock,  we  may  consider  it  established 
that  the  Strait  of  Lombock    (only   15 
miles    wide)     marks    the    limits    and 
abruptly  separates  two  of  the  great  Zo- 
ological   regions,  of    the    globe.     The 
Philippine  Islands  are  in  some  respects 
of  doubtful   location,    resembling   and 
differing  from  both  regions.  They  are 
deficient    in    the  varied   Mammals    of 
Borneo,  but  they  contain  no  Marsupials. 
The  Psittaci  are  scarce,  as  in  the  Indian 
region;  the  Lories  are  altogether  absent, 
but  there  is  one  representative  of  the 
Cockatoos.  Woodpeckers,  Trogons,  and 
the     genera     Ixos,      Copsychus,      and 
Ploceus  are  highly  characteristic  of  In- 
dia. Tanysiptera  and  Megapodius,  again, 
are   Australian   forms,   but  these  seem 
represented    by    only    solitary    species. 
The  islands  possess  also  a  few  peculiar 
genera.  We  must  on  the  whole  place 
the  Philippine  Islands  in  the  Indian  re- 
gion, but  with  the  remark  that  they  are 
deficient  in  some  of  its  most  striking 
features.  They  possess  several  isolated 
forms  of  the  Australian  region,  but  by 
no  means  sufficient  to  constitute  a  real 
transition  thereto. 

Leaving  the  Philippines  out  of  the 
question   for   the  present,   the  western 
and  eastern  islands  of  the  Archipelago, 
as  here  divided,  belong  to  regions  more 
distinct  and  contrasted  than  any  other 
of  the  great  zoological  divisions  of  the 
globe.  South  America  and  Africa,  sep- 
arated by  the  Atlantic,  do  not  differ  so 
widely  as  Asia  and  Australia:  Asia  with 
its    abundance    and    variety    of    large 
Mammals  and  no  Marsupials,  and  Aus- 
tralia    with     scarcely      anything     but 
Marsupials;     Asia    with    its    gorgeous 
Phasianidae,    Australia    with    its    dull- 
coloured      Megapodiidae;      Asia      the 
poorest  tropical  region  in  Parrots,  Aus- 
tralia the  richest:  and  all  these  striking 
characteristics  are  almost  unimpaired  at 
the  very  limits  of  their  respective  dis- 
tricts ;  so  that  in  a  few  hours  we  may  ex- 
perience an   amount  of  zoological  dif- 
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ference  which  only  weeks  or  even 
months  of  travel  will  give  us  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world ! 

Moreover    there    is    nothing    in    the 
aspect  or  physical  character  of  the  is- 
lands to  lead  us  to  expect  such  a  differ- 
ence; their  physical  and  geological  dif- 
ferences  do  not  coincide  with  the  zo- 
ological differences.  There  is  a  striking 
homogeneity  in  the  two  halves  of  the 
Archipelago.  The  great  volcanic  chain 
runs  through  both  parts;  Borneo  is  the 
counterpart  of  New  Guinea;  the  Philip- 
pines closely  resemble  the  equally  fer- 
tile   and    equally    volcanic    Moluccas; 
while  in  eastern  Java  begins  to  be  felt 
the   more  arid    climate   of  Timor   and 
Australia.     But  these  resemblances  are 
accompanied  by  an  extreme  zoological 
diversity,  the  Asiatic  and  Australian  re- 
gions   finding    in    Borneo    and    New 
Guinea  respectively  their  highest  devel- 
opment. 

But  it  may  be  said:  "The  separation 
between  these  two  regions  is  not  so  ab- 
solute. There  is  some  transition.  There 
are  species  and  genera  common  to  the 
eastern  and  western  islands."  This  is 
true,  yet  (in  my  opinion)  proves  no 
transition  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word;  and  the  nature  and  amount  of 
th^  resemblance  only  shows  more 
strongly  the  absolute  and  original  dis- 
tinctness of  the  two  divisions.  The  ex- 
ception here  clearly  proves  the  rule. 

Let  us  investigate  these  cases  of  sup- 
posed   transition.      In   the   western    is- 
lands   almost    the   only    instance   of    a 
group  peculiar  to  Australia  and  the  east- 
ern islands  is  the  Megapodius  in  North- 
west Borneo.  Not  one  of  the  Australian 
forms  of  Mammalia  passes  the  limits  of 
the  region.     On  the  other  hand,  Qua- 
durmana    occur    in    Celebes,    Batchian, 
Lombock,    and    perhaps    Timor;    Deer 
have    reached    Celebes,    Timor,    Buru, 
Ceram,     and     Gilolo,    but     not    New 
Guinea;   Pigs   have   extended   to   New 
Guinea,  probably  the  true  eastern  limit 
of  the  genus  Sus;  Squirrels  are  found  in 
Celebes,      Lombock,      and      Sumbawa; 
among  birds,  Gallus  occurs  in  Celebes 
and     Sumbawa,     Woodpeckers     reach 
Celebes,   and   Hornbills   extend   to   the 
North-west    of    New    Guinea.     These 
cases  of  identity  or  resemblance  in  the 
animals   of   the   two   regions   we   niay 
group  into  three  classes;  1st,  identical 
species;  2nd,  closely  allied  or  represen- 
tative species;  and  3rd,  species  of  pe- 
culiar  and   isolated   genera.    The  com- 
mon Grey  Monkey   (Macacus  cynomol- 
gus)  has  reached  Lombock,  and  perhaps 
Timor,  but  not  Celebes.    The  Deer  of 


the  Moluccas  seems  to  be  a  variety  of 
the  Cervus  rujus  of  Java  and  Borneo. 
The  Jungle  Cock  of  Celebes  and  Lob- 
bock   is  a   Javanese  species.      Hirtmdo 
]avanica,     Zosterops     jlavus,     Halcyon 
collaris,    Eurystomus   gtdaris,    Macropy- 
gia  phasianella,   Merops  javanius,   An- 
threptes   lepida,    Ptilonopus,    melanoce- 
phala,  and  some  other  birds  ajppear  the 
same  in  the  adjacent  islands  ot  the  east- 
ern and  western  divisions,  and  some  of 
them  range  over  the  whole  Archipelago. 
But  after  reading  Lyell  on  the  various 
modes   of   dispersion   of   animals,    and 
looking  at  the  proximity  of  the  islands, 
we  shall   feel   astonished,   not  at   such 
an    amount   of    interchange   of   species 
(most  of  which  are  birds  of  great  pow- 
ers of  flight),   but  rather  that   in  the 
course  of  ages  a  much  greater  and  al- 
most  complete    fusion   has    not    taken 
place.     Were  the  Atlantic  gradually  to 
narrow  till  only  a  strait  of  twenty  miles 
separated  Africa  from  South  America, 
can  we  help  believing  that  many  birds 
and    insects    and    some    few    mammals 
would  soon  be  interchanged  ?  But  such 
interchange  would  be  a  fortuitous  mix- 
ture of  faunas  essentially  and  absolute- 
ly dissimilar,  not  a  natural  and  regular 
transition   from  one  to  the  other.     In 
like  manner  the  cases  of  identical  species 
in  the  eastern  and  western  islands  of  the 
Archipelago  are  due  to  the  gradual  and 
accidental    commingling    of    originally 
absolutely  distinct  faunas. 

In   our   second   class    (representative 
species)   we  must  place  the  Wild  Pigs, 
which  seem  to  be  of  distinct  but  closely 
allied  species  in  each  island ;  the  Squir- 
rels also  of  Celebes  are  of  peculiar  spe- 
cies, as  are  the  Woodpeckers  and  Horn- 
bills,    and    two    Celebes    birds    of   the 
Asiatic     genera     Phaenicophaeus     and 
Acrid  ot  her  es.    Now    these   and    a   few 
more  of  like  character  are  closely  allied 
to  other  species  inhabiting  Java,  Borneo, 
or  the  Philippines.  We  have  only  there- 
fore to  suppose  that  the  species  of  the 
western  passed  over  to  the  eastern  is- 
lands at  so  remote  a  period  as  on  one 
side  or  the  other  to  have  become  ex- 
tinct, and  to  have  been  replaced  by  an 
allied    form    and   we   shall    have   pro- 
duced exactly  the  state  of  things  now 
existing.    Such  extinction  and  such  re- 
placement we  know  has  been  continually 
going  on.     Such  has  been  the  regular 
course  of  nature  for  countless  ages  in 
every  part  of  the  earth  of  which  we  have 
geological  records;   and  unless  we  are 
prepared   to   show   that   the   Indo-Aus- 
tralian   Archipelago   was   an   altogether 
exceptional  region,  such  must  have  been 
the  course  of  nature  here  also.    If  these 


QUITE  DIFFERENT  ANIMALS 
lire  on  the  two  sides  of  the  line  Wallace 
drew  through  the  cluster  of  islands  be- 
tween Asia  and  Australia.  Those  on  one 
side  are  similar  to  the  Australian  fauna. 
Those  on  the  other  must  look  to  the 
mainland  of  Asia  for  their  nearest  rela- 
tives. 


islands  have  existed  in  their  present 
form  only  during  one  of  the  later  di- 
visions of  the  Tertiary  period,  and  if  in- 
terchange of  species  at  very  rare  and 
distant  intervals  has  occurred,  then  the 
fact  of  some  identical  and  other  closely 
allied  species  is  a  necessary  result,  even 
if  the  two  regions  in  question  had  been 
originally  peopled  by  absolutely  dis- 
tinct creations  of  organic  beings,  and 
there  had  never  been  any  closer  con- 
nexion between  them  than  now  exists. 
The  occurrence  of  a  limited  number  of 
representative  species  in  the  two  divi- 
sions of  the  Archipelago  does  not  there- 
fore prove  any  true  transition  from  one 
to  the  other. 

The  examples  of  our  third  class — of 
peculiar  genera  having  little  or  no  af- 
finity with  those  of  the  adjacent  islands 
— are  almost  entirely  confined  to  Cele- 
bes, and  render  that  island  a  district 
per  se,  in  the  highest  degree  interesting. 
Cynopithecus,  a  genus  of  Baboons,  the 
extraordinary  Babirusa  and  the  singular 
ruminant  Ansa  depressicornis  have 
nothing  in  common  with  Asiatic  mam- 
mals, but  seem  more  allied  to  those  of 
Africa.  A  quadrumanous  animal  of  the 
same  genus  (perhaps  identical)  occurs 
in  the  little  island  of  Batchian,  which 
forms  the  extreme  eastern  limit  of  the 
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highest  order  of  mammalia.  An  allied 
species  is  also  said  to  exist  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Now  this  occurrence  of  qua- 
drumana  in  the  Australian  region  proves 
nothing  whatever  as  regards  a  transi- 
tion to  the  western  islands,  which, 
among  their  numerous  monkeys  and 
apes,  have  nothing  at  all  resembling 
them.  The  species  of  Celebes  and 
Batchian  have  the  high  superorbital 
ridge,  the  long  nasal  bone,  the  dog- 
like figure,  the  minute  erect  tail,  the 
predaceous  habits  and  the  fearless  dis- 
position of  the  true  Baboons,  and  find 
their  allies  nowhere  nearer  than  in 
tropical  Africa.  The  Anoa  seems  also 
to  point  towards  the  same  region,  so 
rich  in  varied  forms  of  Antelopes. 

In   the  class  of  birds,   Celebes  pos- 
sesses   a    peculiar    genus    of    Parrots 
(Prioniturus),  said  to  occur  also  in  the 
Philippines ;    Meropogon,    intermediate 
between  an  Indian  and  an  African  form 
of     Bee-eaters;     and     the     anomalous 
Scissirostrum,   which   Prince  Bonaparte 
places  next  to  a  Madagascar  bird,  and 
forms  a  distinct  subfamily  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  two.    Celebes  also  con- 
tains  a   species   of   Coracias,   which   is 
here  quite  out  of  its  normal  area,  the 
genus  being  otherwise  confined  to  Afri- 
ca and  continental  India,  not  occurring 
in  any  other  part  of  the  Archipelago. 
The  Celebes  bird   is  placed,   in  Bona- 
parte's "Conspectus,"  between  two  Afri- 
can species,  to  which  therefore  I  pre- 
sume it  is  more  nearly  allied  than  to 
those   of  India.    Having   just   received 
Mr.  Smith's  Catalogue  of  the  Hymen- 
optera   collected    during   my   first   resi- 
dence in  Celebes,  I  find  in  it  some  facts 
of  an  equally  singular  nature.     Of  103 
species,  only  16  are  known  to  inhabit 
any  of  the  western  islands  of  the  Arch- 
ipelago,   while    18    are    identical    with 
species  of  continental  India,  China,  and 


NO  ONE  NEED  HAVE 
SCARLET  FEVER 


the  Philippine  Islands,  two  are  stated  to 
be  identical  with  insects  hitherto  known 
only  from  tropical  Africa,  and  another 
is  said  to  be  most  closely  allied  to  one 
from  the  Cape. 

These  phenomena  of  distribution  are, 
I    believe,     the    most    anomalous    yet 
known,  and  in  fact  altogether  unique. 
I  am  aware  of  no  other  spot  upon  the 
earth    which    contains    a    number    of 
species,  in  several  distinct  classes  of  ani- 
mals, the  nearest  allies  to  which  do  not 
exist  in  any  of  the  countries  which  on 
every  side  surround  it,  but  which  are 
to  be  found  only   in  another  primary 
division  of  the  globe,  separated  from 
them  all  by  a  vast  expanse  of  ocean.  In 
no   other   case   are   the    species   of    a 
genus  or  the  genera  of  a  family  dis- 
tributed in  two  distinct  areas  separated 
by  countries  in  which  they  do  not  exist ; 
so  that  it  has  come  to  be  considered  a 
law  in  geographical  distribution,  "that 
both   species   and   groups   inhabit  con- 
tinuous areas." 


Facts  such  as  these  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  a  bold   acceptance  of  vast 
changes   in   the    surface  of   the   earth. 
They  teach  us  that  this  island  of  Cele- 
bes is  more  ancient  than  most  of  the 
islands    now    surrounding    it,    and    ob- 
tained  some  part   of   its   fauna  before 
they  came  into  existence.    They   point 
to  the  time  when  a  great  continent  oc- 
cupied   a   portion   at   least   of  what   is 
now  the  Indian  Ocean,   of  which   the 
islands  of  Mauritius,  Bourbon,  &c.,  may 
be  fragments,  while  the  Chagos  Bank 
and  the  Keeling  Atolls  indicate  its  for- 
mer extension  eastward  to  the  vicinity 
of  what  is  now  the  Malayan  Archiped- 
ago.     The  Celebes  group  remains  the 
last  eastern  fragment  of  this  now  sub- 
merged land,  or  of  some  of  its  adjacent 
islands,  indicating  its  peculiar  origin  by 
its  zoological  isolation,  and  by  still  re- 
taining a  marked  affinity  with  the  Afri- 
can fauna. 
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A  30,000-TON  rock  that  worried 
prehistoric  Indians  in  Chaco  Can- 
'  yon  900  years  ago  has  been  examined 
by  modern  engineers  and  pronounced 
safe  enough  not  to  worry  about.  It  is  too 
late  to  help  the  Indians,  but  modern 
tourists  who  come  to  see  the  Indian 
ruins  can  feel  safe. 

j      A  towering  rock  100  feet  high  stood 
•  at  the  back  wall  of  Pueblo  Bonito,  one 
of    the    larger    and    more    important 
pueblos  of  about  1000  A.  D,  and  the 
people  of  the  town  evidently  thought 
it  precariously  unstable.  Using  primitive 
engineering  tactics,  they  tried  to  brace 
it  with  a  masonry  wall  along  the  foot. 
Discussing  the  engineering  problems 
involved,  in  a  report  to  the  Engineering 
News-Record,  J.  B.  Hamilton  and  F.  A. 
Kittredge,    engineers    of    the    National 
Park  Service,  say  that  the  Indian  tactics 
would  never  have  stopped  the  tall  rock 
from  overturning,  had  it  been  really  un- 
stable.   However,    the   wall    they   built 
did   ably  protect  the  base  of  the  rock 
from  eroding  away  by  wind  action. 

The  engineers  of  the  Park  Service 
have  surveyed  the  place  and  find  that, 
while  the  rock  is  extensively  undercut, 
it  is  so  stable  that  only  an  earthquake 


could  be  expected  to  dislodge  it.  The 
problem,  they  concluded,  is  to  protect 
it  against  wind  erosion  and  frost  action. 
Their  tactics  will  be  to  build  a  masonry 
wall,  the  same  remedy  that  the  Indian 
engineers  decided  on,  back  in  1000 
A.D. 
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Warms  Sap  to  Find 
Its  Rate  of  Flow 

HOW  fast  sap  rises  in  trees  and 
smaller  plants  has  always  been 
one  of  the  toughest  of  the  botanists' 
problems.  And  it  is  of  great  practical 
importance,  too,  in  all  applications  of 
the  science,  from  forestry  to  farming 
under  irrigation.  All  methods  hitherto 
in  use  have  involved  injuring  the  plant 
in  some  way,  by  boring  holes  in  it  or 
injecting  foreign  substances,  and  to  that 
extent  introducing  unnatural  conditions 
with  the  risk  of  falsifying  the  result. 

But  now  Prof.  Bruno  Huber,  of  the 
Darmstadt  Technical  University,  has  de- 
vised a  way  to  measure  the  speed  of 
the  transpiration  stream  in  plants  with- 
out injuring  them.     He  wraps  a  wire 
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Human  Sacrifice  in  New  Guinea. — The  elamo  of  the  Motu- 
motuans  is  a  peculiarly  shaped  two-story  structure,  consisting  of  an  " 
immense  overhanging  thatched  roof,  resting  on  a  central  ridge  pole, 
and  forming  also  the  sides.  In  houses  of  this  character  all  the  men 
of  a  village  sleep,  the  upper  story  being  occupied  by  lads  under- 
going an  eight  or  nine  months*  confinement  preparatory  to  the 
marriage  ceremony.  When  an  elamo  is  erected,  and  before  it  is 
permanently  occupied,  some  human  life  must  be  sacrificed,  other- 
wise all  the  boys  undergoing  initiation  trials  in  the  structure  will 
not  be  strong  and  brave  fighting  men ;  therefore,  during  the  time 
the  building  is  going  up,  but  most  frequently  when  the  structure  is 
completed,  an  expedition  will  set  out  for  the  express  purpose  of  kill- 
ing some  one,  and  sometimes  several  people  are  murdered  to  satisfy 
this  superstitious  belief,  and  to  show  the  success  on  their  return 
they  bring  back  the  ears  of  their  victims. — Edelfelt  in  Proc.  and 
Trans,   Roy.  Geog.   Sac,   Australasia,  vol.  vii,  pt,  /,  Queensland : 
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was  also  the  author  of  "The  Non-metallic  Minerals — 
Their  Occurrence  and  Uses."*  He  was  an  accepted 
expert  on  building-stones  and  his  opinions  were 
sought  on  such  important  buildings  as  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  and  the  Washington  Cathedral. 

The  collections  of  minerals  and  gems  in  the  National 
Museum  were  always  conspicuously  among  his  favo- 
rites. It  was  largely  through  his  efforts  that  the 
Isaac  Lea  collection  of  gems  and,  more  recently,  the 
Roebling  and  Canfield  collections  of  minerals  were 
presented  to  the  museum  and,  it  may  be  added,  with 
endowments  of  funds  for  their  continuance.  He  was 
the  responsible  author  of  the  "Hand-book  and  De- 
scriptive Catalogue  of  the  Collections  of  Gems  and 
Precious  Stones  in  the  U.  S.  National  Museum.* 

The  collection  of  meteorites  in  the  National  Museum 
early  became  one  of  the  objects  of  his  special  interest. 
According  to  Dr.  H.  S.  Washington,  "It  is  one  of  the 
great  meteorite  collections  of  the  world  and  it  will 
always  remain  one  of  his  greatest  memorials."  Mer- 
rill was  the  author  of  sixty  papers  on  meteorites  in 
which  he  describes  forty  new  falls,  more,  probably, 
than  any  other  writer.  His  scientific  studies  on  these 
interesting  objects  have  been  most  valuable,  especially 
of  the  minerals  of  which  these  are  composed,  one  of 
which  bears  the  name  of  "Merrillite"  in  his  honor. 
The  J.  Lawrence  Smith  medal  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  was  given  him  in  1922  in  recognition 
of  his  researches  in  this  field. 

The  work  which  crowned  his  many  contributions  in 
this  domain  and  which  brought  him  much  gratification 
in  the  closing  days  of  his  long  life  was  the  publica- 
tion in  1929  of  his  joint  book  on  "Minerals  from 
Earth  and  Sky,"  which  was  issued  as  the  third  volume 
in  the  set  of  popular  scientific  treatises  issued  under 
the  name  of  Smithsonian  Scientific  Series. 

During  recent  years  much  of  his  leisure  was  devoted 
to  the  history  of  geology,  on  which  subject  his  opinion 
was  accepted  as  the  last  word.  He  prepared  for  the 
1904  annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum 
"Contributions  to  the  History  of  American  Geology," 
which  rewritten  and  expanded  became  "The  First  One 
Hundred  Years  of  American  Geology,"  1924,  and  he 
also  compiled  the  valuable  "History  of  American 
State  Geological  and  Natural  History  Surveys"  which 
appeared  as  Bulletin  109  of  the  museum  series,  1920. 

His  honors  were  many  and  included  the  presidency 
of  the  Geological  Society  of  Washington  in  1906, 
vice-presidency  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America 
in  1920  and  membership  in  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  from  1922  and  in  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  from  1923. 

8  1904,  second  edition  1910. 
4  1922,  issued  as  Bulletin  118. 


Merrill's  larger  works  have  already  been  mentioned 
and  his  smaller  papers,  variously  contributed,  are 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number.  He  was 
never  idle  and  he  was  a  large  contributor  to  nearly 
all  the  recent  standard  works  of  reference.  The  defini- 
tions of  building-stones  in  the  "Standard  Dictionary" 
were  by  him,  and  the  sketches  of  geologists  in  the 
"Dictionary  of  American  Biography"  came  from  his 
pen. 

Last  May  on  Merrill's  seventy-fifth  birthday  his  col- 
leagues and  friends  celebrated  the  occasion  with  a 
dinner  at  the  Cosmos  Club  in  Washington  at  which 
there  were  more  than  sixty  persons  present.  At  that 
time  the  present  writer  said: 

In  a  few  years  the  Smithsonian  will  celebrate  its  cen- 
tenary, and  I  can  not  but  believe  that  when  that  event 
occurs,  there  will  be  those  who  will  trace  the  history  of 
that  great  institution  and  who  will  have  much  to  say 
about  the  work  of  the  eminent  Henry,  and  they  will 
review  the  valuable  contributions  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Baird.  Those  who  are  living  in  that  day  will 
learn  more  of  the  researches  of  the  able  and  much -loved 
Goode,  and  will  come  a  little  closer  to  the  eminent  if  dis- 
appointed Langley,  and  somewhere  there  will  be  told 
something  of  the  important  results  achieved  by  Merrill, 
so  that  his  name  will  shine  with  added  glory  among  this 
galaxy  of  scientists,  contributing  much  to  his  own  fame 
and  reflecting  luster  on  the  reputation  of  the  great  insti- 
tution which  he  has  served  so  faithfully  during  the 
many  years  of  his  long  life. 

Mabcus  Benjamin 

RECENT  DEATHS 

Frank  Hurlbut  Chittenden,  entomologist  in  the 
bureau  of  entomology  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  died  unexpectedly  on  September  15.  Mr. 
Chittenden  was  in  his  seventy-first  year. 

Dr.  Seth  MacCuen  Smith,  professor  of  otology  at 
the  Jefferson  Medical  College  and  head  of  that  de- 
partment at  Jefferson  Hospital,  died  suddenly  on  Sep- 
tember 14.    He  was  in  his  sixty-seventh  year. 

Sir  Edward  Maunde  Thompson,  distinguished  for 
his  work  in  paleography,  for  more  than  twenty  yeaxs 
director  of  the  British  Museum,  died  on  September  15 
at  the  age  of  eighty-nine  years. 

Nature  reports  the  death  of  Dr.  T.  J.  I'A.  Brom- 
wich,  F.R.S.,  formerly  fellow  and  praelector  in  mathe- 
matical science  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
university  lecturer  in  mathematics,  on  August  24, 
aged  fifty-four  years,  and  of  Professor  S.  B.  Schryver, 
F.R.S.,  professor  of  biochemistry  at  the  Imperial  Col- 
lege of  Science  and  Technology,  on  August  21,  aged 
sixty  years. 
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NATIVE  RACES  IN  NEW  GUINEA 

The  London  Times  reports  that  in  furtherance  of 
the  efforts  that  are  being  made  by  the  Australian 
Administration  of  the  Mandated  Territory  of  New 
Guinea  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  population,  a 
sociological  census  is  being  conducted  by  the  govern- 
ment anthropologist  with  the  object  of  revealing  the 
causes  of  depopulation  wherever  it  exists.  On  the 
results  of  the  census  will  depend  the  measures  which 
the  administration  will  take  to  arrest  the  decline. 

The  investigation  of  independent  anthropologists 
who  are  now  working  in  the  territory  will  bear  very 
closely  on  the  matter,  particularly  as  some  of  these 
scientists  are  women  and  will  probably  be  able  to 
secure  accurate  information  as  to  the  position  of  the 
female  native,  and  the  extent  to  which  this  is  con- 
nected with  the  population  question.  There  are  at 
present  two  women  anthropologists  working  among 
the  natives  in  the  territory.  Dr.  Hortense  Powder- 
maker,  of  London  University,  supported  by  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council,  has  been  for  some  months 
in  New  Ireland  villages.  Dr.  Margaret  Fortune,  ac- 
companied by  her  husband,  Mr.  H.  R.  Fortune  (Cam- 
bridge), is  supported  by  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  New  York,  and  is  investigating 
social  questions  affecting  the  status  of  women,  among 
the  Manus  tribes  in  the  Admiralty  Islands.  Miss 
Beatrice  Blackwood,  demonstrator  in  ethnology  at  Ox- 
ford University,  is  expected  at  Rabaul  soon  to  take 
up  similar  work.  Mr.  Gregory  Bateson,  who  holds 
a  research  studentship  of  Cambridge  University,  has 
lived  for  more  than  a  year  among  the  Bainings  and 
the  Sulkas  in  New  Britain,  and  will  soon  leave  for 
the  Sepik  to  continue  his  investigations  there. 

The  Crane  Pacific  Expedition,  which  is  now  at 
work  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sepik,  includes  in  its 
personnel  Dr.  W.  L.  Moss,  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  who  is  taking  blood  slides  and  anthropo- 
logical measurements  of  natives.  This  expedition, 
financed  by  a  Chicago  business  man  who  is  also  a 
trustee  of  the  Chicago  Field  Museum,  includes  an 
ichthyologist  and  half  a  dozen  other  scientists  who  are 
engaged  principally  in  the  collection  of  biological 
specimens  for  the  museum. 

Recent  research  workers  whose  contributions  to  the 
anthropology  of  New  Guinea  have  been  published  are 
Mr.  G.  Pitt-Rivers,  who  spent  some  time  among  the 
natives  of  Aua  and  Matti  Islands,  and  Dr.  R.  W. 
Cilento,  formerly  director  of  public  health  in  the  ter- 
ritory, who,  with  funds  supplied  by  the  common- 
wealth government,  investigated  the  cause  of  depopu- 
lation in  the  western  islands  of  the  territory.  The 
work  of  all  these  scientists  will  throw  some  light  on 
the  factor,   possibly   different  in  every   area,   upon 


which  it  will  be  necessary  to  concentrate  to  arrest 
depopulation  and  maintain  a  virile  native  race. 

The  anthropologist  attached  to  the  administration, 
Mr.  Chinnery,  is  now  engaged  on  a  sociological  census 
in  the  New  Ireland  district,  having  already  spent  some 
months  in  Kieta. 

DISCONTINUANCE  OF  THE   CHILEAN   OB- 
SERVATORY OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 

CALIFORNIA 

The  University  of  California  Lick  Observatory  sta- 
tion at  Santmgo,  Chile,  which  for  a  quarter  oi  a  cen- 
tury has  given  California  representation  in  tne  south- 
em  hemispherAof  the  globe,  6,000  miles  oi/inore  from 
the  main  campis,  has  been  closed. 

The  regents  oA  the  university  have  rfven  approval 
to  the  final  report  of  the  sale  of  tjie  observatory 
equipment  to  thevCatholic  University  of  Chile,  and 
the  disposition  of  the  funds  thus  seexxred. 

The  observatory  At  Santiago,  oiy  Cerro  San  Cristo- 
bal, was  established  \ in  1903  for /the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining data  on  the  radial  velocities  of  stars  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  of  the  sky  In  connection  with  a 
survey  being  made  h\  Dr.  Wl  W.  Campbell,  now 
president  of  the  univer^ty.  The  cost  of  the  station 
was  met  by  the  late  D.  0\  Mius,  at  that  time  a  regent. 

It  was  expected  that  tke  Xvork  would  require  two 
years  to  complete,  but  thd/task  proved  to  be  many 
times  more  complex  thaiy\was  thought;  almost  25 
years  elapsed  before  theyrequired  data  could  be  ac- 
cumulated. Among  otber  things  it  was  found  that 
about  one  out  of  four  Supposedly  single  stars  was  in 
reality  double  or  mulnple  stars  composed  of  two  or 
occasionally  more  stellar  bodies^  revolving  about  each 
other. 

During  the  quarter  century  of  ^observation  at  San- 
tiago, almost  $20Qfi00  was  spent  iV  staff  salaries  and 
equipment,  which  came  entirely  fAom  private  gifts, 
though  the  results  of  the  work  have  redounded  to  the 
credit  of  the  university  and  of  the  state.  The  final 
results  of  the/survey  were  recently  published  by  Pres- 
ident Campbell  and  Astronomer  iJoseph  Haines 
Moore.        /  1 

After  tMe  death  of  Regent  D.  0.  Mills,  the  chief 
contributors  to  the  support  of  the  work  at  Santiago 
were:  Osfden  Mills,  William  H.  CrockerAMrs.  Crocker, 
F.  W.  Bradley,  A.  B.  Spreckels,  Gorqon  Blanding, 
Dr.  Ambrose  Swasey,  George  B.  Douglas,  William  B. 
Bourn,/ Alexander  F.  Morrison,  Mortimer  and  Hubert 
Fleishnacker,  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  Phillip  E. 
Bowles  and  an  anonymous  alumnus  of  the  university. 

THE  NATIONAL  FORESTS  OF  ALASKA 

The  United  States  Daily  reports  that  development 
work  on  the  national  forests  of   Alaska  has  been 
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to  break  the  mesh.  The  usual  practice  is  to 
stand  on  a  rock  in  backwater  where  there  is  an 
eddy.  Tliere  they  watcli  for  a  fish,  and  then 
dexterously  dip  it  u[)  and  throw  it  on  to  the 
bank.  Several  men  would  set  up  bamboos  so  as 
to  have  nets  ready  /ill  together,  and  would  then 
arrange  little  fishing  parties.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  the  substance  of  the  web  resisted  water  as 
readilv  as  a  duck's  back." 

Since  writing  the  above,  a  third  brief  refer- 
ence to  the  spider's-web  fish-net  has  come  to 
light.  In  1913,  Captain  C.  G.  Rawling,  a  fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society  of  Great  Britain,  pub- 
lished in  London  a  work  bearing  the  title  'The 
Land  of  the  New  Guinea  Pygmies.  An  Account 
of  the  Story  of  a  Pioneer  Journey  of  Explora- 
tion into  the  Heart  of  New  Guinea."  His  ex- 
))lorations  were  done  in  Dutch  New  Guinea,  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  western  end  of  the 
island  beginning  in  1910  and  covering  about  a 
year  and  a  half.  On  page  289  is  found  this  in- 
teresting statement: 


NEW  GUINKA   NATIVES   FISHING 

Reproduced  from  Two  Years  Amonjr  New  Guinea 

Cannibals. 

account  of  his  experiences  during  this  time.  On 
pages  266  and  267  is  found  the  following  re- 
markable account  of  fishing  with  the  spider-web 
nets.  The  accompanying  figures  are  reproduc- 
tions of  Mr.   Pratt's  plates: 

'*One  of  the  greatest  curiosities  that  I   noted 
during  my  stay  in  New  Guinea  was  the  spiders' 
web    fishing-net.       In    the    forest    at   this   point 
(Waley,   near   Yule   Bay),   huge   spiders'   webs, 
six  feet  in  diameter,  abounded.     These  were  wo- 
ven   in    a    large    mesh,    varying    from    one    inch 
square  at  the  outside  of  the  web  to  about  one- 
eighth  inch  at  the  centre.     The  web  w^as  most 
substantial,    and    had    great   resisting    power,    a 
fact  of  which  the  natives  were  not  slow  to  avail 
themselves,  for  they  have  pressed  into  the  serv- 
ice of  man  this  spider,  which  is  about  the  size 
of   a    small    hazel-nut,   with   hairy,    dark-brown 
legs,  spreading  to  about  two  inches.     This  dili- 
gent creature  they  have  beguiled  into  weaving 
their  fishing-nets.     At  the  place  where  the  webs 
are  thickest  they  set  up  long  bamboos,  bent  over 
in  a  loop  at  the  end.     In  a  very  short  time  the 
spider   weaves   a   web   on   this   most  convenient 
frame,  and  the  Papuan  lias  his  fishing-net  ready 
to  his  hand. 

"He  goes  down  to  the  stream  and  uses  it  with 
great  dexterity  to  catch  fish  of  about  one  pound 
in  weight,  neither  the  water  nor  the  fish  sufficing 
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**The  bushes  round  the 
camp  (at  the  village  at  Ata- 
bo  on  the  coast)  contained 
large  numbers  of  an  im- 
mense spider;  I  do  not 
know  its  name,  but  it  is  well 
known  in  other  parts  of 
New  Guinea.  They  have 
soft  balloon-like  bodies,  and 
spin  a  web  of  great  strength. 
It  has  been  commonly  stated 
that  these  webs  are  utilized 
by  the  natives  as  fishing- 
nets,  and  that  large  fish  are 
secured,  but  I  am  afraid 
that  this  is  an  unsubstanti- 
ated yarn.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  a  fact  that  the  children 
do  take  the  webs  off  entire 
by  slipping  a  ring  of  cane 
below,  and  that  in  them  they 
will  carry  fish  the  size  of 
sprats." 


THE  SARGASSUM  FISH. 

Called  Marbled  Angler  and  Toadfish. 
Pterophryne  histrio. 

By  L.  L. /Mowbray 


THIS  fish,  without  doubt,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  curious  of  fishes,  and  can 
be  classed  as  a  true  subject  of  Aeolus,  for 
it  has  no  definite  line  of  migration,  is  purely 
pelagic,  and  is  dependent  upon  the  course  of 
drift  of  the  sargassum  weed.  It  is  most  abun- 
dant in  tropical  and  sub-tropical  seasXbut  has 
been  taken  on  the  coast  of  Norway.         \^ 

When  it  leaves  the  Strait  of  Florida  anS-.is 
cast  into  the  Atlantic  clinging  to  the  air  vesicles 
of  a  floating  mass  of  sargassum— that  may 
measure  anywhere  from  the  sjze  of  a  man's  hat 
to  several  miles  in  length  arid  breadth — it  is  at 
the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  currents.  The 
strong  west  and  northwest  winds  drive  large 
beds  of  the  weed  easterly  out  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
off  Cape  Hatteras  and  between  the  latitudes  of 
20°  and  40°  north,  where  there  is  almost  al- 
ways an  abundance  of  weed  to  be  found. 

The  little  fish  makes  these  floating  beds  of 
weed  its  whole  world.  Its  color  matches  that  of 
the  weed,  it  feeds  on  the  many  forms  of  Crusta- 
cea that  live  in  the  weed — principally  shrimp, 
and  there  it  builds  its  nest,  fastening  its  eggs  to 
the  fronds  by  silk-like  threads. 


THE  sargassum   FISH 
Sometimes  called  Marbled  Angrier  and  Toadflish. 


Peter  OThryne,  as  the  fish  is  jokingly  called 
by  naturalists,  is  almost  helpless  without  a  mass 
of  weed  to  cling  to,  being  a  very  poor  swimmer 
and  dependent  upon  its  hand-like  pectorals  for 
grasping  and  for  darting  at  its  prey.  Holding 
fast  to  the  weed,  it  dangles  its  little  fishing  rod, 
that  nature  has  so  cleverly  set  over  its  gaping 
mouth  and  whose  quivering  movement  attracts 
passing  animals.  As  they  attempt  to  nibble  at 
the  natural  bait  the  rod  is  thrown  back  and  the 
fisher  strikes  with  lightning  speed. 

If  the  Sargassum  fish  is  placed  in  a  jar  of 
water,  it  will  settle  to  the  bottom,  resting  on 
ventral  and  pectoral  fins.  In  this  position  the 
pectorals  are  turned  forward.  The  fish  changes 
its  position  only  occasionally,  resting  for  hours 
at  a  time,  motionless.  If  fishing  is  not  good  in 
one  direction,  it  will  turn  around  and  fish  as 
long  facing  the  other  way. 

VVheii  a  shrimp  is  dropped  into  the  jar  with 
the  fish  "it  will  start  quivering  its  bait.  There 
seems  to  be  something  magnetic  about  it,  as  it 
does  not  take  long  to  get  the  shrimp  interested. 

I  have  taken  hundreds  of  these  fish  in  the 
course  of  many  years'  collecting  in  the  Bermuda 
Islands.  In  size  one  finds  them  ranging  from 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  four  and  a  half 
inches  in  length,  the  average  size  being  from 
two  to  three  inches. 

Like  other  anglers,  they  lose  their  bait  at 
times,  or  have  their  fishing  rod  broken,  and  it  is 
by  no  means  rare  to  find  one  with  the  bait  miss- 
ing from  the  end  of  its  rod,  or  the  rod  broken 
off  at  various  lengths. 
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BABYLONIAN  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  PRECES- 
SION  OF  THE  EQUINOXES 

Recently  it  has  been  showni  that  the  slow  motion 
of  the  equinoctial  points  on  the  ecliptic,  called  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes,  was  first  discovered  be- 
fore the  time  of  Hipparchus,  by  a  Babylonian  astron- 
omer Kidinnu  (sometimes  written  Kidenas  or  Cide- 
nas),  who  directed  an  astronomical  school  at  Sippra, 
on  the  Euphrates,  about  343  B.  G.  This  Babylonian 
achievement  had  been  suspected  for  some  years,  but 
no  definite  conclusion  had  been  reached,  because  of 
uncertainties  relating  to  the  interpretation  of  astro- 
nomical  records.^  The  final  settlement  of  this  ques- 
tion has  become  possible  by  the  examination  of  some 
new  Babylonian  tables. 

The  fact  that  the  astronomer  Naburianrm  (about 
508  B.  C.)  fixed  the  equinoctial  point  at  10%  and 
Kidinnu,  about  a  century  and  a  half  later,  at  8**,  the 
zero  point  on  the  ecliptic  being  interpreted  as  the 
same  in  both  cases,  shows  that  Kidinnu  had  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  A  study  of 
tables  indicates  that  from  that  time  on,  in  the 
ephemerides  following  the  system  of  Kidinnu,  the 
zero  point  on  the  ecliptic  was  shifted  from  time  to 
time,  to  enable  astronomers  to  retain  the  same  angu- 
lar value  for  the  beginning  of  the  autumnal  equinoc- 
tial years.  This  again  implies  a  knowledge  of  pre- 
cession. A  table  (VAT  7821)  prepared  not  later  than 
186  B.  C,  and  based  on  the  Kidinnu  system,  gives 
solar  longitudes  from  day  to  day,  differing  by  59'9'', 
an  amount  in  excess  of  the  true  average  value  of 
59'8''9''^6  for  a  sidereal  year,  which  was  estimated 
by  Kidinnu  to  be  365^6n3"43».  This  excess  was  cor- 
rected in  the  table  by  taking  on  a  certain  day  56'9'^ 
in  place  of  59'9''.  Thus  the  computer  of  the  table 
took  the  average  daily  velocity  of  59'9''  to  yield  in 
the  course  of  one  year,  not  exactly  360°,  but  an  addi- 
tional 3'.  Dividing  360*^3'  by  69'9'^  and  allowing 
liberally  for  certain  possible  sources  of  error,  Schna- 
bel  concludes  that  the  year  considered  by  the  com- 
puter could  not  have  exceeded  365d5»»30°>.  The  modem 
value  for  the  equinoctial  solar  year  is  365*'5H8°^45». 
Thus  the  Kidinnu  astronomy  had  two  years,  the 
sidereal  and  thei  equinoctial.  Kidinnu  deserves  to  be 
ranked  among  the  greatest  astronomers  of  ancient 
times. 


University  or  California 


Florian  Cajori 


1  Paul  Schnabel,  ' '  Kidenas,  Hipparch  und  die  Entdeck- 
ung  der  Prazession, '  *  Zeitschrift  fur  Assyriologie,  N.8., 
Vol.  3,  April,  1926,  p.  1-60. 

2F.  X.  Kugler,  * '  Sternkunde  und  Sterndienst  in 
Babel, ' '  II  Buch,  II  Tell,  2  Heft,  1924,  Anhang  II. 
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Science    News-Letter,  April   9,    1927 

ARCHiCOLOGY 

Home  Brew  In  Babylon 

Brewing   beer   was    a    respectable 
household  task  among  families  along 
the    Tigris    and    Euphrates    Rivers 
9000   years   ago.     Evidence   of  this  \\ 
high  antiquity  of  the  craft  of  brew-  | 
ing  and  its   place   in   ancient   social  ^ 
systems  of  Babylonia  and  Egypt  has 
been  traced  by  German  scientists  of 
the    Society    of    History    and    Bibli- 
ography of  Brewing. 

There  were  laws  about  drinking 
in  those  days,  the  report  shows. 
Certain  rations  of  beer  were  allowed 
to  each  class  of  workers.  Beer  was 
also  used  in  mixing  medicines,  and 
as  an  offering  to  the  gods.  Brew- 
ing was  an  organized  business  as 
early  as  5000  B.  C,  it  is  stated. 

Science   News -Letter,   April  9.    1927 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 


Oldest  Old  Testament  Scenes 
Unearthed  on  Euphrates 

Magnificent  Frescoes  Surprise  Scholars  by  Revealing 
That  Christian  Artists  Borrowed  From  Jewish  Art 


ARCHAEOLOGISTS  digging  into 
ruins  of  Dura-Europos  on  the 
Euphrates  have  made  a  discovery  of 
sensational  importance.  They  have 
found  a  Jewish  synagogue  built  in  244 
A.D.  and  adorned  with  paintings  from 
the  Old  Testament.  The  pictures  show 
Moses  and  the  Tablets  of  the  Law, 
Pharaoh  pursuing  the  Israelites  into  the 
Red  Sea,  and  other  familiar  Bible 
scenes.  With  the  art  of  the  Catacombs, 
these  are  the  oldest  pictures  of  Old 
Testament  scenes  ever  uncovered. 

News  of  the  discovery  has  been  re- 
ceived at  Yale  University  from  Prof. 
Clark  Hopkins  who  is  directing  ex- 
cavations at  Dura.  The  site  is  being 
excavated  jointly  by  Yale  and  the 
French  Academy. 

"I  think  that  few  excavators  in  this 
century  have  had  the  honor  and  priv- 
ilege of  reporting  more  astounding  and 
magnificent  discoveries  than  those 
made  this  last  month  at  Dura,"  Prof. 
Hopkins'  reports  says. 

Describing  the  excavation  of  the 
synagogue,  he  explains:  "We  have 
dared  so  far  to  dig  only  two  and  a  half 
meters  down,  but  as  far  as  we  have  dug 
we  have  found  the  walls  completely 
covered  with  a  most  magnificent  series 
of  frescoes.  Eleven  scenes  are  complete, 
some  six  others  we  have  in  part  with- 
out counting  the  frescoes  of  the  front 
and  side  walls." 

Commenting  on  the  significance  of 
the  Bible  paintings,  Prof.  M.  I. 
Rostovtzeff  of  Yale  said  the  frescoes 
reveal  that  Christian  art  borrowed  from 
Jewish  pictorial  art  in  style,  composi- 
tion, and  subject  matter.  Few  scholars 
had  even  suspected  that  this  might  be 
the  case.  It  had  been  a  common  belief 
among  some  students  that  Jewish  relig- 
ion forbade  decorating  religious  build- 
ings with  paintings,  though  recent  dis- 
coveries have  undermined  this  theory. 

Prof.  Rostovtzeff  said:  "This  sensa- 
tional discovery  at  Dura  is  of  great  im- 
portance for  the  study  of  the  Biole,  the 
history  of  Judaism  in  the  days  follow- 
ing the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  and. 


first  and  foremost,  for  the  history  of 
the  early  development  of  Christian 
art." 

The  archaeologists  at  Dura  have  built 
a  roof  over  the  remains  of  the  syna- 
gogue to  protect  it  from  sun  and  rain. 
Photographs  and  colored  drawings  of 
the  frescoes  have  been  made.  When  all 
the  preliminary  work  is  completed,  the 
murals  will  be  removed  from  the  walls 
and  transported  to  a  public  museum 
for  exhibition. 

Science  Neivs  Letter,  April  1,  19 S3 


PSYCHIATRY-EDUCATION 


More  Children  Headed  for 
Asylums  Than  for  College 

AT  the  present  rate,  more  public 
school  children  will  go  to  insane 
hospitals  than  will  go  to  college,  de- 
clared Prof.  C.  E.  Turner  of  the  depart- 
ment of  biology  and  public  health, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
in  a  report  to  the  American  Physical 
Education  Association. 

Pleading  that  the  schools  not  reduce 
too  drastically  their  health  and  physical 
education  budget.  Prof.  Turner  said: 

"One  would  not  be  so  absurd  as  to 
say  that  physical  education  is  a  specific 
preventive  against  insanity,  but  it  is  not 
far-fetched  to  say  that  teaching  our 
people  to  play  is  one  of  the  few  im- 
portant agencies  through  which  we  can 
combat  that  increasing  pressure  upon 
mental  and  emotional   life. 

"Our  people  need  play  and  relaxation 
more  than  ever  before,"  he  continued. 
"In  the  hospitals  of  the  United  States 
there  are  more  patients  suflFering  from 
mental  disease  than  from  all  other  dis- 
eases combined. 

"The  excitement  and  pressure  of  mod- 
ern life  has  increased  together  with  the 
number  of  facts  children  must  learn 
and  the  number  of  adjustments  they 
must  make.  Every  social  indication 
points  to  the  need  of  physical  and 
recreational  activity  under  wise  leader- 
ship— a  physical  activity  program  which 
will    develop    enjoyment    of    exercise, 


Writing  by  Babylonian  Wife 
Tells  of  Buying  Second  Wife 


LETTERS  written  by  women  of  old 
Babylonia  are  harder  to  decipher 
than  the  writings  of  male  correspondents, 
but  more  interesting  to  read. 

Thus  is  letter  writing  of  4,000  years 
ago  summed  up  by  John  B.  Alexander, 
graduate  student  of  Yale,  who  has  de- 
ciphered love  letters,  royal  messages,  and 
business  documents  in  the  Yale  Baby- 
lonian Collection. 

The  surprising  discovery  of  a  Baby- 
lonian wife  purchasing  a  second  wife  for 
her  husband  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Alex- 
ander as  he  reported  his  researches  be- 
fore the  Semitic  and  Biblical  Club  at 
Yale. 

Describing  this  strange  business  trans- 
action, Mr.  Alexander  said: 

"The  record  of  the  purchase  of  a  sec- 
ond wife  is  in  the  form  of  an  adoption, 
the  first  wife  adopting  the  second  wife 
as  her  sister  and  giving  her  to  her  hus- 
band as  a  wife. 

"The  possibility  that  all  might  not  go 
(^smoothly  is  provided  against  in  the  stipu- 
1  lation  that  if  the  husband  should  decide 
5  to  divorce  his  first  wife,  she  shall  take 
;away  with  her  all  the  property  of  the 
[second  wife.  But  if  the  first  wife  be- 
\  comes  jealous  and  wishes  to  leave  her  hus- 
rband,  she  shall  have  nothing!" 

The  picture  of  women  attempting  to 
get  money  from  men  is  as  old  as  Baby- 
lonia, as  shown  in  a  letter  described  by 
Mr.  Alexander: 

"Tarish-matum  writes  to  Kubutum 
begging  him  to  send  her  a  shekel  of 
silver.  She  has  written  ten  times  and  he 
hasn't  answered  her.  She  hasn't  a  single 
measure  of  meal.  In  the  name  of  Pa-bil- 
sag,  would  he  send  her  one  shekel.  A 
second  part  is  appended  to  the  letter,  ad- 


dressed to  another  man,  asking  him  in 
honeyed  words  to  use  his  influence  and 
see  that  Kubutum  sends  her  the  money." 

This  shows  that  people  in  Babylonia 
sometimes  could  not  read  and  had  to 
have  their  letters  read  to  them,  for  the 
second  part  of  this  letter  was  not  intend- 
ed for  the  eyes  of  the  tight-fisted  Kubu- 
tum. 

Another  ancient  "gold-digger"  resort- 
ed to  poetry,  calling  the  man  addressed 
"her  cedar  in  whose  shadow  she  finds 
shelter."  The  home  of  her  fathers,  she 
explained,  would  have  to  be  sold.  But 
all  she  asks  is  enough  to  bury  her.  The 
reply  to  this  eloquent  appeal  has  not  been 
found. 

Science  News  Letter,  May  18,  1935 


PHARMACOLOGY 


Pharmacist  Given  Highest 
Professional  Award 

THE  Remington  Honor  Medal,  highest 
award  in  pha'rmacy,  was  awarded  for 
1935  to  Samuel  Louis  Hilton,  retaifphar- 
macist  of  .Washington.  Dr.  Hil|on  re- 
ceives this  feward  foivhis  many  years  of 
service  to  h\s  prof es^oliji  and  particularly 
for  his  efforts  in  y^onri^ction  /with  the 
building  of  uhe  Americ^  Idstitute  of 
Pharmacy  whfch  jTas  comph^ted  this  year. 
pr.  Hilton  f^a  native  of  Washington 
and  has  conduated  a  retail  pljfarmacy  here 
for  4^  years  yh  a4dition  to.'jgivirti^  much 
time  tp  activ^ies  of  pharmaceutical  asso- 
ciation^. Ml  the  medicine  given  i(^  the 
late  >^iiyam  Howard /Taft,  fofmer 
President  and  Chief  Justice,  was  prepared 
by  Dr.  Hilton.  / 

^      Science  News  Letter,  May  18,  1935 
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Photo  from  Mrs.  R.  K.  Cummings 

Brunei,  the  capital  of  the  State 
of  Brunei,  in  Borneo,  is  built 
entirely  on  piles  above  the  wa- 
ter. It  was  formerly  a  pirates* 
stronghold 
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text-books,  most  of  which  are  good  but  some  of 
which  are  sadly  out  of  date.  The  laboratory 
exercises  partially  c^ver  the  conventional  ele- 
mentary ground,  bijlt  are  inferior  to  those  of 
Miss  Brown  and  o^  other  authors.  Unfortu- 
nately the  book  is  marred  by  slovenly  English, 
colloquial  expressions  apd  typographical  errors. 

Fredeeic  S.  Lse. 

Physiology  J  illustrated  by  Experiment     By  BuEL 

P.  COLTON.      Boston,    D.   C.  Heath  &  Co. 

1900.     Pp.  xiii  +  ^86. 

This  book  is  intended  as  a  *  Briefer  Course ' 
of  Mr.  Colton's  <  t^hysiology.  Experimental 
and  Descriptive.'  As  an  elementary  text-book 
for  secondary  schools  It  can  be  recommended. 
It  contains  an  unusually  large  amount  of  matter, 
concisely,  briefly,  and  upon  the  whole  at- 
tractively presented.  It  is  preeminently  phys- 
iological and  hygienic  as  distinguished  from 
anatomical.  Its  language  is  not  overburdened 
with  technicalities.  Its  directions  for  practical 
work  are  limited,  but  this  is  excusable  in  view 
of  the  many  satisfactory  laboratory  books  now 
in  existence.  Most  of  its  figures  and  diagrams 
are  excellent. 

The  treatment  of  the  subject  of  alcohol,  while 
fairly  moderate  as  compared  with  that  of  some 
writers  of  text-books,  is  somewhat  intemperate 
in  its  use  of  adjectives.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  chapter  devoted  to  this  subject  the  bald 
statement  is  made  that  '  alcohol  is  not  a  food.' 
At  the  close  of  the  chapter  it  is  allowed,  on  the 
authority  of  well-known  quoted  writers,  that 
'  technically  it  may  bft  called  a  food.' 

Frederic  S.  Lee. 

folk- lore  in  borneo. 
Dr.  William  Henry  Furness  3d,  had  pri- 
vately printed  an  attractive  little  volume  called 
'Folk-lore  in  Borneo:  A  Sketch,'  in  which  is 
given  a  brief  report  of  an  ethnological  field  that 
has  acquired  a  new  interest  because  of  the  re- 
cent discoveries  made  in  the  group  of  islands  to 
which  Borneo  belongs.  The  influence  of  a 
tropical  environment  is  noted  by  the  author  in 
the  Kayan  myth  of  creation,  which  he  narrates 
as  a  *  purely  Bornean '  product,  and  contrasts 
it  with  the  Dyak  account  of  the  genesis  of  the 
race,   wherein    he    discerns  Malay   influence. 


Among  the  interesting  pages  of  the  book  are 
those   which   tell   of   head-hunting,    Hhe  one 
ruling  passion  of  the  people.'     The  tradition 
of  its  origin  is  given,  and  the  author  thought- 
fully remarks :  *  *  It  is  not  unfair  to  infer  from 
this  tradition  that  they  have  a  crude,  germinal 
sense  of  the  barbarity  of  their  actions,  in  so  far 
as  they  think  it  necessary  to  invent  an  excuse 
to  palliate  that  savage  love  of  trophy-hunting 
which  seems  inborn  in  mankind."     And   he 
points  out  how  the  native  beliefs  concerning 
the  five  peculiar  regions  in   *  the  land  of  de- 
parted spirits '  tends  to  conserve  the  practice  of 
the  head-hunting  'rite.'     Among  the  many  in- 
teresting  subjects  touched  upon  are  the  con- 
nection between  the  Pleiades  and  agriculture  ; 
the  omen  birds  and  the   devices  the  people 
practice  to  avert  bad  luck  ;  the  function  of  fire 
as  a  *  go-between  of  man  and  the  birds ' ;  and 
the  glimpses  of  a  river  cult  among  these  na- 
tives.    The  illustrations  really   illustrate  the 
text ;   they  are   admirably  selected,   and  the 
pictures  of  old  and  young,  men  and  women, 
inspire  confidence  as  types,  as  they  are  without 
exaggerated  peculiarities.     The  book  is  a  wel- 
come addition  to  the  literature  of  folk-lore. 

A.  C.  F. 

DISCUSSION  AND  CORRESPONDENCE. 
NEWSPAPER  SCIENCE.  / 

To  THE  Editor  of  Science  :  I  hav6  had  so 
much  satisfaction  in  the  review  and  criticism 
recently  published  in  Science,  of  Mr.  Tesla's 
magazine  article  on  *  Human  Energy '  that  I  can- 
not avoid  making  public  acknowledgment  of 
my  appreciation  bf  its  justice  and  timeliness, 
especially  the  latter.  Is  it  not  the  imperative 
duty  of  men  of  science  to  do  what  the  author 
of  this  review  has  doiie,  more  frequently  than 
they  have  during  the  piist  ten  years  ? 

Within  this  decade  th^re  has  been  an  enor- 
mous decrease  in  tiie  co^  of  publication  and 
especially  in  the /expense  of  illustration,  and 
this  has  brougjit  about  a  deluge  of  reading 
matter  of  su^  infinite  variety  and  general 
worthlessneas  that  the  formation  of  a  society 
for  its  systematic  suppression  is  worthy  of  seri- 
ous consideration.  With  the  daily  newspapers 
it  has  been  distinctly  an  era  of  sensationalism. 

A  reporter  for  a   daily  paper  recently  de- 
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The  Dyaks,  or  Bomean  Head-Hunters— Their  Singu- 
lar Weapons.  ^ 


The  inhabitants  of  the  large  and  little-explored 
island  of  Borneo  are  called  Dyaks,  and  are  com- 
monly divided  into  two  distinct  tribes,  the  Land 
and  the  Sea  Dyaks,  although  the/  are  united 
by  many  identical  traits  in  appearance  and  cus- 
tom. •  ,  J      T_ 

The  natives  of  the  interior  are  somewhat  darker 
in  color  than  the  Sea  Dyaks,  and  are  of  perhaps 
slightly  inferior  physical  stature,  according  to  the 
account  of  Mr.  Wood;  although  Mr.  Carl  Bock,  in 
the  chronicles  of  his  recent  journey  into  the 
interior,  says  of  the  Poonans  or  "Forest  people" 
whom  he  met,  and  whom,  he  thinks,  he  was  the 
first  to  familiarly  see  in  their  native  country 
(although  they  were  doubtless  some  tribe  of  the 
Land  Dyaks)  that  in  color  they  were  much  fairer 
than  the  Sea  Dyaks,  indeed,  nearly  white;  a  fact 
which  he  attributed  to  a  life  spent  entirely  in  the 
dense  shade  of  the  humid  forests. 

These  Poonans  Mr.  Bock  thinks  to  be  the  ab- 
origines of  Borneo,  and  does  not  doubt  that  they 
can  trace  their  origin  to  the  Hindoos ;  although  he 
rejects  the  assertion,  generally  used  in  support  of 
this  theory,  that  the  Land  Dyaks  so  far  follow 
Hindoo  practices  as  to  refrain  from  eating  the 
flesh  of  the  deer,  and  some  few  other  animals. 
He  founds  his  belief  chiefly  upon  the  similarity 
of  certain  religious  observances. 

The  Sea  Dyaks  are  so  called,  not  because  they 
all  live  upon  or  near  the  sea—for  since  they  out- 
number the  Land  Dyaks  three  to  one,  they  are 
themselves  scattered  far  into  the  interior— but 
because  of  their  frequent  recourse  to  the  sea  for 
the  purposes  of  trade  or  piracy ;  they  resembling 
their  Malay  brethern  in  this  latter  respect.  They 
do  not  employ  the  tattoo,  as  do  the  tribes  of  the 
interior,  and  consider  its  use  as  a  proof  of  coward- 
ice. Among  the  Poonans  Mr.  Bock  found  the 
tattoo  very  frequent,  especially  with  the  women, 
whom  he  thinks  he  was  the    first  European  to 

see. 

The  Dyaks  as  a  race  are  well-made,  with  features 
not  very  distasteful  to  Caucasian  ideas  of  beauty, 
and  a  complexion  which  has  been  compared  to  the 
"new  saddle  color"  often  seen  among  the  mulattoes 
of  the  Southern  states.  Of  this  peculiar  com- 
plexion they  are  very  proud,  and  the  women  dislike 
to  wear  the  jacket,  or  other  close  covering  in  the 
presence  of  visitors,  preferring  to  display  the 
satiny  softness  of  their  polished  and  bronze-like  skins. 

"The  Dyaks,"  says  Mr.  Wood,  "are  as  a  rule  nearly 
beardless,  and  have  a  cast  of  countenance  which  might 
almost  be  called  effeminate.  Occasionally,  however,  a  man 
does  present  a  few  hairs  on  his  upper  lip,  of  which  he  is 
inordinately  proud,  and  one  or  two  instances  have  been 
known  where  a  man  has  possessed  a  well-developed  beard." 
In  regard  to  the  same  question,  Mr.  Bock  remarks : 

"It  is  seldom  one  meets  a  Dyak  with  hairs  on  the  face. 
If  they  are  present  it  is  only  a  few  straggling  ones,  as  a 
moustache,  or  on  the  chin.    I  do  not  say  they  are  unable  to 
obtain  that  facial  ornament ;  but  the  women  abhor  a  beard, 
and  the  men,  to  please  them,  pluck  out 
with  a  pair  of  p'ncers  the  few  hairs  that 
grow  on  the  face,  as  soon  as  they  ap- 
pear." 

The  dress  of  the  men  is  the  "chawat," 
a  simple  band  of  cloth  rolled  about  the 
waist,  one  end  falling  in  front  and  one 
behind,  and  the  whole  serving  the  puri)ose 
for  which  it  is  intended,  which  is,  to 
keep  the  abdomen  warm.  The  full  war 
dress  of  course  adds  many  ornaments  and 
other  articles. 

The  dress  of  the  women  resembles  that 
of  other  savage  races,  consisting  of  a 
short  petticoat,  which  falls  in  some  cases 
as  low  as  the  knee,  but  which  is  worn  in 
a  very  brief  form  by  the  unmarried. 
Sometimes,  as  has  just  been  indicated, 
they  add  the  tattoo.  They  seem  to  think 
indeed  that  "Beauty  is  only  skin-deep." 
Their  garment  is  called  a  sarong;  to  it 
they  sometimes  add  a  simple  jacket, 
covering  the  upper  portion  of  the  body. 

The  Dyaks  of  both  sexes  are  passionately 
fond  of  ornaments,  and  will  pay  large 
sums  for  fancy  beads  and  bracelets,  and 
frequently  load  themselves  with  armlets 
and  anklets  of  «opper,  brass,  or  other 
bace  metals.  Mr.  Boyle  thus  describes 
a  young  Dyak  whom  he  chanced  to 
see: 

"He  was  about  five  feet  four  inches  in 
height,  very  fair  complexloned,  and  his 
face,  though  Tartar-like  in  character,  had 
a  pleasant  expression.  From  the  elbow 
to  the  knuckles,  both  his  arms  were 
covered  with  rings  of  brass,  and  above 
the  joint  were  two  broad  armlets  of 
snowy  shells,  which  contrasted  admirably 
with  his  yellow-brown  skin.  But  the  marvel  and  glory  of 
his  attire  hung  behind.  To  the  end  of  his  chawat  was 
attached  a  long  network  of  agates,  beads  and  bugles  which 
jingled  merrily  whenever  he  moved.  Round  his  neck 
were  strings  of  bright  beads,  and  his  knees  were  encircled 
by  brazen  wire.  A  profusion  of  dried  scalps  fluttered 
from  the  parang  by  his  side ;  and  in  walking  before  us  in 
the  sunny  glades  of  the  jungle,  his  brazen  gauntlet  flash- 
ing in  the  light,  and  his  beads  of  agate  tinkling  behind,  he 
presented  the  very  ideal  of  a  barbaric  dandy." 

The  ornaments  used  by  the  women  are  shown  in  Fig.  1 ; 
to  the  necklace,  armlets  and  headdress,  they  sometimes  add 
a  bark  bodice  heavily  plated  with  brass  rings.  To  this  and 
the  wire  armlets,  Mr.  Boyle  attributes  the  scarcity  of  lover's 
caresses  among  the  Dyaks. 
"When  a  Dyak  lover,"  says  he,  "attempts  to  pass  a  tender 


arm  about  his  sweetheart's  waist,  instead  of  the  soft  flesh, 
he  feels  himself  clasping  a  cuirass  of  solid  metal ;  and  if 
she  in  turn  encircles  her  lover's  neck  with  a  responsive  arm, 
the  wretched  man  finds  himself  clasped  by  a  horrible 
fetter,  which  draws  a  little  bit  of  his  flesh  between  each  of 
its  links,  and  pinches  him  fearfully ! " 

The  illustration  referred  to  also  displays  the  wonderful 
luxuriance  of  the  dark  hair  of  the  Dyak  girls,  which 
appears  to  constitute  a  prominent  attraction,  and  one  much 
valued  by  them,  since  they  devote  much  time  to  combing 
and  arransring  these  luxuriant  tresses. 
I     The  face  of  the  Dyak  woman  is  rendered  the  less  pleas- 


Fig.  1.— DYAK  LADIES. 

ing  by  the  general  habit  of  chewing  the  betel  nut,  which 
blackens  the  teeth  and  lips.  So  far  from  objecting  to 
this,  they  often  take  means  of  darkening  the  teeth  by  a 
dye  prepared  expressly  for  the  purpose.  In  spite  of  this, 
the  young  Dyak  girl,  with  her  abundant  hair  trailing 
nearly  to  her  feet,  her  clear,  black  and  expressive  eyes, 
and  pleasing  expression  of  countenance,  is  by  no  means 
unattractive,  as  many  travelers  testify.  In  appearance, 
however,  they  rapidly  deteriorate  after  passing  the  age  of 
twenty,  and  at  thirty  they  are  old.  They  often  spoil  their 
,  appearance  by  piercing  and  distending  the  lobe  of  the  ear 
I  with  heavy  ornaments  until  it  often  hangs  down  to  the 


Fig.  2.— DYAK    WEDDING. 

shoulder.    In  this  practice  the  men  also  join. 

The  architecture  of  this  race  is  peculiar.  The  houses  are 
universally  built  upon  piles  or  stilts,  sometimes  surrounded 
by  a  platform,  and,  in  villages,  connected  by  planks  laid 
from  one  to  an-  ther.  This  style  of  building  was  originated 
from  the  prevalence  of  wild  beasts  in  that  country ;  and  in 
the  more  dreaded  frequency  of  head-hunting  war-parties, 
against  whom,  armed  with  nothing  more  powerful  than 
swords  and  blow-guns,  the  domiciles  could  be  easily  de- 
fended, as  their  supports  could  not  readily  be  hurt  by  tire, 
and  their  apertureless  sides  (they  have  usually  but  one 
door  and  a  hole  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke)  presenter!  no 
opening  for  an  arrow.    This  construction  also  is  shown   in 

the  religion  of  the  Dyaks  is  a  puzzle,  being  little  more 
than  a  vague  and  confused  system  of  superstitions.     Ihey 


have  a  very  complicated  series  of  observances  which 
attend  the  burial  of  the  dead,  and  have  great  faith  in 
signs,  omens,  and  ordeals;  also  in  sacrificial  ceremonies, 
of  shedding  the  blood  of  fowls,  as  propitiatory  offerings  to 
the  gods.  In  this,  they  have  a  ceremony  which  very 
strongly  resembles  the  Jewish  Passover,  sprinkling  the 
blood  of  the  fowl  upon  the  lintels  of  the  door,  and  upon 
the  sill  of  the  window.  Their  practice  of  collecting 
human  heads  is  also  connected  with  their  religion.  This 
will  be  noticed  further  on. 

In  mental  ability  the  Dyaks  fully  equal  the  Malay,  and 
are  begldes  more  diligent  and  less  vindictive.  They  are 
calm  and  dignified  in  comportment,  though  natur- 
ally inquisitive.  With  the  exception  In  regard  to 
the  loose  relations  of  the  sexes,  they  deserve  very 
high  place  in  the  scale  of  morality.  Mr.  Bock 
says  that  robberies  and  theft  are  entirely  unknown 
among  them;  and  although  he  doubtless  Is  too 
broad  in  that  assertion,  it  is  quite  evident  that  we 
have  here  a  race  much  superior  to  the  deceitful 
and  animal-like  peoples  of  interior  Africa.  They 
are  very  truthful,  differing  In  this  point  from  the 
Polynesians,  whom  we  considered  In  our  last 
paper.  Slavery  Is  almost  unknown  among  them, 
and  although  they  occasionally  carry  on  piracy, 
they  do  so  in  accordance  with  their  ideas  of 
warfare.     Cannabalism  is  practiced  by  only  one 

tribe. 

Tney  are  anjsxceedingly  temperate  race,  and  If 
the  men  were  left  alone,  it  is  probable  that  In- 
toxication would  be  very  rare.  The  women,  how- 
ever, have  a  most  singular  love  for  seeing  their 
male  associati^s  intoxicated,  and  in  persuading 
them  to  drink  are  veritable  Circes,  leaving  no 
means  of  inducements  untried  in  their  effoits  to 
have  them  Imbibe  the  native  "tuak,"  or  rice- 
brandy,  which  is  sure  to  produce  a  prodigious 
headache  on  the  following  day.  In  regard  to  this 
very  peculiar  and  almost  Inexplicable  practice,  Mr. 
Spencer  St.  John,  In  his  Interesting  work  descrip- 
tive of  Northern  Borneo,  has  the  following : 

"While  we  were  waiting  for  our  dinner,  we 
observed  two  very  pleasant-looking  girls  of  six- 
teen come  catiously  up  the  ladder  of  the  head- 
house.  As  it  was  very  unusual  for  women  to 
enter  this  bachelor's  hall,  we  quietly  watched, 
while  pretending  to  be  engaged  in  our  toilet. 
Glancing  at  us,  and  thinking  themselves  un- 
observed, they  made  their  way  over  to  two  Dyak 
youths  who  had  accompanied  us  from  the  Slbuyan 
village.  The  fair  Hebes  bore  in  their  hands  two 
large  bowls  of  fresh  tuak,  which  they  pressed  their 
visitors  to  drink,  but  they  laughed  and  declined. 
The  young  girls  opened  a  regular  battery  of  bland- 
ishments, put  their  arms  round  them;  and 
besought  them  to  drink,  not  to  give  them  the 
shame  of  having  to  take  the  liquor  back  to  their 
houses  to  be  laughed  at  by  the  other  girls;  they 
wound  up  by  saying, 'What!  Are  the  Slbuyans  so 
weak-headed  as  to  fear  to  drink  Bukar  tuak  ? '  " 
This  was  the  coup  de  grace;  the  youths,  already 
half-overcome,  raised  the  bowls  to  their  lips,  and  were  not 
allowed  to  set  them  down  until  they  had  drained  the  last 
drop.  The  girls  then  ran  awav  laughing,  knowing  the 
effect  that  soon  must  follow  the  draught. 

Notwithstanding  their  eagerness  to  see  visitors,  and 
even  their  husbands  and  brothers,  in  a  beastly  state  of 
drunkenness,  these  syrens  will  not  drink  themselves ;  or 
neither  would  the  men,  if  unpersuaded  by  them. 

The  Dyaks,  although  they  usually  marry  at  an  age  of 
less  than  twenty  in  the  males  and  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  in 
the  females,  do  not  practice  polygamy.  And  yet  it  would 
perhaps  be  better  if  they  did,  for  in  no  country  is  divorce 

so  general  and  so  easily  obtained.  There 
are  few  men  who  have  not  been  divorced 
many  times,  and  when  a  woman  grows 
old,  lacks  affection,  or  becomes  in  any 
way  unattractive,  she  has  small  chance  of 
escape  from  a  putting  away.  A  bad 
omen,  the  cry  of  a  deer,  a  gazelle,  or 
mouse,  near  the  hut  of  a  newly-married 
couple,  necessitates  a  divorce.  A  sudden 
quarrel,  a  personal  disappointment,  a 
bad  dream,  a  dissatisfaction  of  any  kind, 
will  bring  about  a  divorce. 

This  dissolution  of  the  marriage  tie  is 
effe<Jted  by  either  party  paying  to  the 
other  a  small  fine,  of  the  value  of  about 
two  rupees,  and  that  is  all  there  is  of  it. 
The%  crime    of     adultery    is  ground  for 
divorce  at  pleasure ;  but  not  much  trouble 
is  made  over  matters  of  that  kind,  the 
lover  usually  paying  a  fine  of  about  ten 
rupees,  to  which  the   wife  must  add  two 
rupees,  if  she  be  put  away  by  her  husband. 
But  while  an  injured   wife  may  collect  a 
fine  of  eight  rupees  from  her  husband's 
paramour,  if  she  divorce  her  hufaband,  he 
is  not  obliged  to  pay  her   anv    further 
fine— a  higher  price  being  put  upon  the 
faith  of  the  wife.      As  marriage  among 
the  Dyaks  has  nothing  of  sentiment  in  it, 
but  is  only  a  partnership   for  joint  labor 
and  for  the  production  of  a  family  who 
shall  eventually  lighten  that  labor,  they 
simply  shift  about  until  the  right  partner 
is  found.     Divorce    most  usually  trans- 
pires soon  after  marriage,  often  within  a 
few  days.     A  girl  of  seventeen  has  had 
three     husbands     divorced     from      her, 
with  still  good  prospects  of  others  to  fol- 
low. 
The  tie  of  wedlock  would  from  this  appear  to  be  exceed- 
ingly loose.    And  yet  considerable  ceremony  is  indulged 
in  upon  the  celebration  of  a  marriaee.     Such   a  ceremony 
is  shown  at  Fig.  2.    The  bride  and  groom  who  arrive  at 
the  spot  from  different  parts  of  the  vllages  (as  in  our  own 
custom)   are   seated   side  by   side  upon  two  bars  of  Iron— 
which   are   supposed   to   Indicate  the  lasting  endurance  of 
the  marriage  tie!— and  thereupon  the  priest,  or  very  com- 
monly an  older  relative  or  a  member  of  the  bridal  party, 
takes  a  fowl  in  each  hand  and  waves  them  over  their  heads; 
he  then  solemnly  knocks  their  heads  together  three  or  four 
times,  invoking  blessings    upon  them   meanwhile.      The 
bridegroom  then  puts  betel  nut  into  the  mouth  of  the  bride 
and  offers  her  the  cheroot  he  has  held  In  his  hand  during 
the  ceremony,   and  she  does  the  same  by  him.    Thev  are 
then  married— until  the  next  lime.     A  copper  basin   is 
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The  Dyaks,  or  Bornean  Head-Hunters  -Their   Singu- 
lar Weapons. 


The  inhabitants  of  thf-  laiL'-e  and  littlf^  PX|)l(>red 
ishunl  of  P,ornpo  are  called  Dyaks,  and  are  com- 
monly dividf^d  into  two  distinct  tribes,  the  Land 
and  'thf-  Sf^a  Dvaks,  althouirh  the\"  are  united 
by  many    identical    traits    in    appearance   and  cus 

tom. 

The  natives  of  the  interior  are  somewhat    darker      ; 


arm  about  his  swectii^'art- w.d^r,  iiistHit'i  '>f  th^^  <»ft  ^'^^li- 
],<^  fVelv  liiii!>(  If  claspiuj:  a  cuiia-s  of  x'lid  iii"tal  :  ad  It 
>]\^  in  turn  encircle-  h^M  lovei'>  nci  k  witii  a  re>jv>nsi\e  arm. 
tJM-'  wretched  man  find-  (,ims»df  cla-ped  by  i  horril>U' 
fetter,  which  draws  ri  little  bit  of  his  tlesh  between  each  of 
itslink<.  and  j>inclies  liim  fe.irfully!" 

!';;•'  ill'i.-tiaTioii  referred  to  also  display-;  the  wonderful 
luxuriance  «>f  the  .iaik  liair  of  tii^^  Dyak  ^irls.  wlii'd^ 
appear^  to  constitutf^  a  promiuet  t  attra<tion,  and  one  much 
valued  by  tiieiu,  siu'*'  th»^y  devote  much  time  to  combimr 
and    nrrau  .'biL'"  tlie-.^  luxuii  uc  t  lease's. 

The    face  of   the  Dy  ik  w.-mm  i^  rHnd^u-e<l  tiie  less  pleas 


(althouL^li    they    were    doubtless    some  tribe  of  the    f     '*'^ 
Lnnd  Dyaks)  tiiat  in  color  tiiey  were    much    fairer 
than  the  Sea  Dyaks,  intleed,    nearly    white;  a    fact 
which  he  attrilmted  to  a  life  spent   entirely   in   the 
dense  shade  of  the  luimid  forests. 

These   Po(»nans    Mr.    Hock    tliinks  to  be  the  ab 


:.\ 


I  hive    a    verv    compile- *-d     series    i^f    (»b-.u  \  mces     wii'di 

'  :itt.  nd    tlie    burial    ol    the    ilead.  and    have     -r.-it    f  litli^  in 

I  >iij:n>.  tuuens,   and    (^ri-eils;   al>o    in    -acrifici.il   »  •UtMuorues, 

i  of"^shedd.inii- tlie  ]>1  Ovi  of  fowls,  a- propitiatoiy   MlftMiuus    to 

I  tlie  i:«)ds.     In    this,    they    jiave    a    ceremony     wliich     very 

I  strouLdy    resembles    tiie    Jewish     I*i-sov»m-.    sj)!irdvIiiiL:    the 

I  blood    '*A'    the    fowl    upon  the  lint(d>  of  T!,»'  .looi.  .ind  i:;>oii 

I  the     sill     o\'     the     wiTnh»w.      'rii.dr     pi.-i.ticM     .^f     c.'llecTinir 

'  human  hea»l>  i^  also  coimected  with    thfii-    i-eliLi^'U.       This 

will  bt>  noticetl  further  on. 

In  mental  al'ility  the  l)\ak<  frdly    e.j'.d    the    M:d:iy.  and 

are    besides    mor.>    diliLTeiit    and    l*'^-  \  indictiv  •'.      'I'h.ey  are 

'calm  and  (liL^nitied  in  «  omp..i  tn:t*nt,  ti"»UL!li    uatur 

^JW^?^^^''^'^^-^^^*^]     allv  in.iuiMtive.      With  tlu- ex,-epti.  n    in    r.-ird  to 

^^vm^^^^^  the  loose  rel  itiou<  <^(  the  >e\es.  !li,-y    ;|.-.mv.'    v.-ry 

•    ^^iS'^^^-Sv"^^^^^^^        Iduh    ]>lace    in    the    scale    of    luoia  ity.      Mr     W  >rk 

'^      „-^^^^'^4^i^»oTl;«^^^^^^      ^..1  c  tl...t  r. »}ilw^ries  and  th. -ft  Ml.-  .Titir.'Iv    U'     .        wn 


tlesh  of  the  deer,  and  some  few  other  animals. 
lie  founds  his  belief  (diietly  upon  the  similarity 
of  certain  relii^n,,us   observances. 

The  Sea  Dvaks  itre  so   called,  n(^t    because    they 


^^^  ^-       -        


sa>s  th.at  n>bberies  and  theft  ar*-  e[itir«*!y  u  .  a  ii 
aiuouLT  them  ;  and  althoujii  lie  .}ou'>tle>^  i<  too 
broad  in  tliat  assertion,  it  i-  .pdte  .'vidout  that  we 
have  here  a  race  nuudi  superioi  to  the  deceitful 
and  animal  like  peoph-s  of  iuteTior  Africa  They 
are  verv  truthful,  difTerim:  in  thi-  l^<''nt  from  the 
Polvnesians,  whom  we  (•(•fi^idered  in  our  last 
pa]>er.  Slavery  is  almost  unknown  auionL^  tliem, 
ami  althoULdi  they  (ucMsionally  carry  ^^n  piracy, 
thev  do  so  in  accoidania*  witli  theii  ideas  of 
warfare.       Cannabalism    is    piactiicd    by    only  one 

tribe. 

Tnev  are  an  exceediuLdy    tempei.ate    r:ne,  and    if 
the    nien    were    left    alone,    it    is  juobaMi'  tii  tt  in 
toxic.\ti(ai  would  be  very  rare.     The    women.  h«»w 
ever,    have    a    most    sinirular  love    for  seririL:- tlieir 
male    Hssociat:^s    intoxicated,    and    in    per^u-tlini; 
them    to    drink    are    veritalde   Circes,     leavin.ir     tio 
means  of  inducements  untried    in    their    elTo  ts    to 
have    them     imbibe    the    native  "tuak,**    or     rice- 
brandy,   whi<di    is   sure   to    produce    a    prodiirious 
headache  on  the  followini:- day.      In  rcL^ard    to    this 
very  peculiar  and  almost  inexplica]>Ie  pr.actice,  Mr. 
Spencer  St.  .lolm,  in  his  interextiii>:    \\.>rk    descrip 
tive  of  Northern  r»oriu^<),  has  tlie   follow  iiiL^: 

iiV\7u;u»    \*  i_»    \v*Me    vvrntinr    tor    Miir      dinner,    we 


Fi(f.   1.— DYAK    I..M)IKS. 

ing  by  the  general  habit  of  chevvin'4  the  betel  nut,  which 
blackens  the  teeth  and  lips.  So  far  from  objectiiiir  to 
this,  they  often  take  means  of  darkening  the  teeth  by  a 
dye  prepared  expressly  for  the  purpose.  In  spite  of  this, 
the  younir  Dyak  girl  with  her  al)undant  hair  trailimr 
nearly  to  her  feet/lier  clear,  bhudv  and  expressive  eyes, 
and  pleasiniT  expression  of  countenauv-e,  is  by  no  means 
i  unattractive,  as  many  travelers  tesiif).  in  opp.'ar.;n'"\ 
however,  they  rapidly  deteriorate  after  passing  the  age  ot 
twenty,  :md  at  thirty  they  are  old.     They  often   spoil    their 


r- 
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plexii>n  they  are  very  proud,  and  the  women  dislike 
to  wear  the  jacdvet,  or  other  (lose  coverini:  in  the 
presence  of  visitors,  preferring  to  dis])lay  the 
satiny  softness  of  their  polished  and  bronze-like  skins. 

''The  Dyaks,"  says  Mr.  Wood,  ''are  as  a  rule  nearly 
beardless,  and  have  a  cast  of  countenance  which  might 
almost  be  called  effeminate.  Occasionally,  however,  a  man 
does  present  a  few  hairs  on  his  upper  lip,  of  which  he  is 
inordinately  ])r  uid,  and  one  or  two  instances  have  been 
hnowr»  wh^re  ^>  nv»n  ice-  pos«pssed  a  well-<»eveloned  beard.'' 
In  reirard  to  the  satne  <iuesti(m,  Mr.  B«H"k  remarks: 

'Ttissehlom   one    meets  a  Dyak    with  hairs  on  the  face. 

If   they  are    i)resent   it    is   only  a  few  straggling  ones,  as  a  ,  ..,,...^.,.— :     •.        -    ,   ,.  ,.       :.     i   i       v  ^.u^   ^,. 

moustache  or  on  the  chin.     I  do  not  say  they  are  unable  to  |  api>Marance  by  piercing  and  distending  ihe  lobe  ot    tne    ea. 
obtainthat  facial  ornament;  but  the  women  abhor  a  beard.  I  with    heavy    ornaments    until    it    often    hangs  clown  to  the 

and  the  men,  to    please    them,   pluck    (mt    ^_  .  _._.,,  .^..m«>^.^m^A,^^v.^^^.^^^^r^^'-^■^^^^-^-^  ■r—TlT''r^i^^:-^^^^f^^.y^^ 


with  a  pair  <»f  p  ncers  the  few  hairs  that 
grow  on  the  face,  as  soon  as  they  ap- 
pear.'' 

The  dress  of  the  men  is  the  ''(diawat," 
a  simple  band  of  cloth  rolleil  about  the 
waist,  one  end  falling  in  front  and  one 
behind,  and  the  whole  servinir  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  intended,  which  is,  to 
keep  the  abdomen  warm.  The  full  war 
dress  of  (  ourse  adds  many  ornaments  and 
other  arti(des. 

The  dre-s  of  the  women  resembles  that 
of  other  savage  races,  consisting  of  a 
short  petticoat,  whicdi  falls  in  some  cases 
as  low  as  the  knee,  but  which  is  worn  in 
a  very  brief  form  by  the  unmarried. 
Sometimes  as  has  just  been  indicated, 
thev  add  the  tattoo.  They  stem  to  think 
irnieed  that  '*I>eauty  is  only  skin-deep." 
Tlieir  garn\ent  is  called  a  sarong;  to  it 
thev  sometimes  ^\'\i\  a  simple  jacket, 
coverinir  the  upper  portb)n  of  the  body. 

Tlic  DyaUs  of  both  sexes  are  passionately 
fond  of*  ornaments,  an»l  will  pay  large 
sums  for  f  incy  beads  anil  bracelets,  and 
fre(piently  load  themselves  with  arudets 
and  anklets  of  .*opper.  brass,  or  other 
bace  metals.  Mr.  IJoyle  thu*;  describes 
a  young  Dyak  whom  he  chanced  to 
St  e  : 

"lie  was   about    tive  fet^t  four  incdies  in 
height,  very    fair   couijdexioned,  ami    his 
face,  thougii  Tartar-like  in  character,  had 
a  pleasant   exjU'ession.      From    the  elbow- 
to    the    knuidxles.    botli     his    arms    were 
(a»vered    with    riiiL^s  of    l)rass,    and    above 
the    joint     were    two    ])r«)ad     armlets    of 
snowy  siiell<,  whicii  contrasted  aduiirably 
with*hi<  vellow  Itr.  v.-n  skin.      Ibu  the  marvel  ami    glory    y^'i 
\\\<    attire    liiiug    behind..       To    the    end  of    his  chawat  was 
attaidied  a  loiijf  netwoik  ^^S.  a'ja^e>.  beads  and    buirles  whi(  li 
jiT^Lded    uierriU     wiienev«-r    he    moxed.        Uoiind    liis    uitk 


besoULdit  them  to  drink,  not  to  i^dve  them  tlie 
shame  <d  having  to  take  the  Tupior  bavk  to  their 
lH>uses  to  be  lauirhed  at  by  the  (•tliei  i:irls ;  they 
wound  up  by  sayinL^  'What!*  Are  the  Sil>uyans  so 
weak-headed  as  to  fear  to  drink  lbd;ar  tuak  ?  *  " 
This  was  the  f"//y>  tie  ///'//v  ;  the  youtlis,  already 
half  overcome,  raised  the  bowls  to  their  lip<,  and  were  not 
allowed  to  set  them  down  until  they  had  drained  tiie  last 
drop.  The  irirls  then  ran  away  lauLrhing.  knowinu  the 
effect  that  soon  must  bdlow  the  drauuht. 

Xotwithstandini.^  their  eagerness  t«>  .see  visitor^^.  and 
even  their  husb.mds  and  brothers,  in  a  beastly  .<tate  of 
drunkenness,  the.se  syrens  will  not  drink  Themselves;  or 
nMitner  woubl  the  u\en,  if  r.r.pcrsuaded  !w  the!»i 

The  Dyaks,  althouL^h  they  usually  nuiriy  at  an  age  of 
less  than  twenty  in  tlie  males  and  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  in 
the  females,  do  not  practice  polygamy.  And  yet  it  wcuid 
perliaps  be  better  if  they  did,  b>r  in  no   country    is    divorce 

so  ixeneral  ami  so  ea>ily    <»bTained.     There 
are  few  men  who  have  not    l)een  divorced 
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eiT^v'ted  bv  either  paity  p:i\in.;  to  the 
otlier  a  small  tine.  i^\  tiie  value  ni  about 
two  ruj^ees,  ami  tiial  i>  all  ^lieie  is  ot  it. 
Tlie^  crime  of  : dultery  i>  L'round  for 
divorce  at  pleasure;  but  not  mii<  h  tr«'UblH 
made    over    matter-   of    that    kind,  the 

ine  (.f  about  ten 
e  uoi-t  add  two 
\  h\  iier  hu>l>anti. 
te  m^y  (  ojleet  a 
'ih  hei'  hu^l>;ind's 
h'-r  hu-b.!iid.  lie 
her  aii\  I  li!  tiler 
■\\\'Ji  put  u  ;  'Oil  the 
faith  of  tlie  wife  .As  n\  o  i  iMje  a::  oiii^ 
tiie  D\ak>  lia-  notliifii:-  (.f  -entimeiit  in  it, 
luit  i<*only  a  partuer>hip  for  j-  iuT  lai>or 
and  for  tlie  produiti'-n  of  a  tandl\  wiio 
^hall    eventually    llLditen    tint    lahor,  tln^y 
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shoulder.      In  this  praitice  the  men  also  join. 

Tne  ;ovhitecture  of  this  race  i>  peculiar.     The  liou.-<e.>  are 
unixersallv  built  up  ai  idle^  (m-  >tilts  sometime,  surrounded 
a  pl-.tf^rn..  and.  ill  village-,    (ounected,    by    pdanks    lai.l 
^•.  ,.[•         i  ill-,  -1  \  b- « 'f  biiiiilinLWa-  "I  i 


witii  still  good    [»ro>pe(ts  of  otlier- t'  tol 
low. 
The  tie  of  Wedlo(dv  Would  fromtlii-   appt-ar  to  !»e  ».\,ee.l- 
inolv  loo-e.     And   vet  t-on-id'-rable   (  .-reiiiony    i-    irididLfe.l 


in  upor.  the  <-el»'l(i  ati  '!i  of  a   maiii  i.«- 
is    shown    at     F    ■     V.     The    .lide  :.iid 
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tiie  -umi\   Lilade- of  the  juriLde,  bis   bra/.en    LiamitltM 
ini:   in  the  liLilit.  and  hi->  !•-■  i  1-  ^^'i  a_ at  •  tinklinL:"  behi 
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sometimes  substituted  for  the  iron  bars  in  marriages  of  the 
higher  classes ;  upon  this  the  bride  and  groom  sit  ms-a-vis, 
holding  each  other  by  the  hand.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
neither  makes  any  promises  to  the  other — which  is  very 
sensible  Indeed  of  them— and  the  Invocation  Is  simply  a 
kind  of  hope  that  It  will  "turn  out  well." 

From  what  has  been  said,  It  will  be  plain  beyond  doubt 
that  among  the  unmarried  there  can  be  but  little  virtue  In 
life.    Of  t»  ese  people  Mr.  St.  John  again  says: 

"1  find  It  difficult  to  reconcile  these  statetnents,  which 
are,  however,  true ;  the  women  are  modest,  and  yet  un- 
chaste ;  love  warmly  and  yet  divorce  easily,  but  are  often 
faithful  to  their  husbands  when  married." 

Careless  associations  are  not  though!  criminal,  but  are 
considered  rather  Indecent,  and  are  discouraged,  as  In  case 
of  detection  the  parents  are  expected  to  sacrifice  a  pig  to 
propitiate  the  offended  gods ;  and  pigs  cost  money,  reason 

the  Dyaks. 

A  peculiar  custom  of  courtship  (which  is  paralleled  in 
q  uite  well-known  fashion  In  certain  European  and  Ameri- 
can districts)  is  also  described  by  Mr.  St.  John.  The  young 
lover  slips  to  the  home  of  his  intended,  steals  within, 
approaches  her  bedside,  and  asks  her  to  arise  and  partake 
with  him  of  the  betel-nut.    Should  she  do  so,  he  may  con- 
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Fig.   3.— DYAK  PARANG. 

slder  his  suit  favored;  and  tney  commonly  sit  and  talk 
over  the  future,  the  heads  of  the  family  not  noticing 
them,  apparently  at  least.  But  should  she,  Instead,  ask 
him  to  "blow  up  the  fire,"  or  to  "light  the  candle,"  he 
does  neither,  but  departs,  knowing  that  his  dismissal  Is 
received. 

But  before  the  young  Dyak  can  aspire  to  matrimony 
he  must  become  a  man;  and  before  he  can  become  a 
man  he  must  "take  a  head" — ^that  Is,  kill  an  enemy  and 
bring  home  his  head.  Should  he  resort  to  his  Inamorata 
in  a  headless  condition,  and  ask  her  hand,  he  receives  such 
dismissal  as  Is  accorded  to  the  penniless  young  man  in 
this  our  country,  and  Is  told  to  go  off  and  prove  his  man- 
hood. 

To  prove  his  manhood  (for  this  Is  the  Dyak  fashion, 
merely,  and  fashions  differ)  the  young  aspirant  girds  to 
his  side  his  trusty  "mandau,"  or  sword,  takes  with  him  a 
little  salt  wrapped  in  the  corner  of  his  sash,  so  that  the 
herbs  and  stalks  he  may  feed  upon  shall  be  the  more 
palatable,  and  starts  out  upon  his  head-hunt.  He  may 
take  the  head  of  a  member  of  a  hostile  tribe,  or  of  a  tribe 
not  very  hostile ;  a  stranger  of  any  kind  would  be  kindly 
thanked  for  his  head,  and  the  poor  Chinese  who  are 
beginning  to  Inhabit  Borneo  In  some  number^  are  much 
prized  for  the  ease  with  which  their  heads  can  be  captured. 
It  Is  not  only  a  matter  of  pride  with  the  Dyak,  but  also  a 
matter  of  duty  and  of  religion.  He  must  have  a  head. 
Curiously  enough,  a  woman's  head  Is  thought  to  do  as  well 


as  that  of  a  man,  and  our  warrior  will  ycheerf  uUy  decapitate 
the  first  woman  he  meets  outside  his  own  district. 

Sometimes  bis  march  is  long,  and  he  Is  obliged  to 
endure  great  hardships  before  he  can  gratify  his  ambition. 
But  his  patience  Is  great.  He  will  stand  up  to  his  neck  in 
the  water  of  some  stream  where  villagers  come  down  to 
drink,  a  bundle  of  reeds  thrown  over  his  head  to  screen 
him  from  view,  and  wait  until  a  victim  approaches.  He 
win  lie  In  wait  beside  some  path  through  the  forest,  and 
from  his  concealment  strike  down  his  prey  with  one  of  bis 
tiny  poisoned  arrows,  or  with  a  sudden  blow  from  his 
mandau.  He  will  creep  like  a  cat,  wriggle  like  a  serpent, 
assail  like  a  lion — for  the  head  he  must  have.  One  blow 
from  his  heavy  sword  usually  serves  to  detach  the  head 
from  the  body  of  the  victim,  and  thrusting  the  gory  trophy 
Into  the  little  net,  or  pouch,  which  hangs  at  his  side  for  Its 
reception,  he  sets  forth  at  once  upon  his  return.  Then 
the  head  Is  "cooked,"  or  smoke-dried  (not  In  so  good  or 
careful  manner  as  In  New  Zealand)  and  Is  added  to  the 
others  in  the  head-house,  where  it  grins,  and  nods,  and 
rattles  In  Its  ghastly  company,  adding  at  once  to  the  pride 
of  the  village,  and  attesting  the  manhood  of  him  who  has 
taken  It. 

The  young  Dyak  may  now  marry.  But  when  the  first 
child  Is  born.  It  becomes  necessary  to  have  more  heads; 
and  the  more  he  brings  the  more  his  wife  loves  him,  and 
the  more  he  Is  respected  by  all.  At  the  christening  of  a 
child.  It  will  be  all  the  better  If  a  head  or  two  be  brought 
to  grace  the  occasion.  But  at  a  funeral — how  shall  we 
describe  the  deep  necessity  which  on  such  an  occasion 
exists  for  a  copious  supply  of  heads  ?  How  would  It  be 
possible  for  the  departed  spirit  to  cross  the  river  Styx  In 
any  respectable  condition,  did  It  not  have  a  head  or  so  for 
credentials  ?  And  at  the  death  of  a  chief,  the  whole  vil- 
lage Is  under  ban  until  the  h^ads  be  obtained. 

From  this  It  will  be  seen  that  the  life  of  the  Dyak  is  no 
sinecure.  It  Is  heads,  heads,  heads !  from  morn  till  dewy 
eve ;  until  really  the  poor  fellow  has  no  rest.  And  indeed 
the  custom  Is  not  a  bad  one,  except  for  the  stranger  who 
may  tarry  within  Dyak  gates.  It  gives  the  Dyak  some- 
thing with  which  to  occupy  himself,  and  Is  thus  a  decided 
benefit :  as  the  old  maxim  says,  "For  Satan  finds  some 
mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do."  And  If  the  Dyak  were 
not  busy  hunting  heads,  there  Is  no  telling  what  mischief 
or  other  he  would  be  Into.  Besides,  It  Is  all  a  matter  of 
fashion ;  and  close  study  shall  make  It  appear  that  our 
fashions  and  savage  fashions  are  very  like  In  their  found- 
ation. 


Fig.  4.— DYAK  KBIS. 

It  now  remains  to  consider  the  most  Interesting  portion 
of  our  topic,  the  weapons  with  which  this  singular  savage 
piles  his  singular  trade. 

First  of  these  Is  the  sword,  or  "parang,"  aiso  called 
"mandau,"  or  literally,  "head  hunter."  This  has  two 
forms,  the  commonest  of  which  is  shown  at  Fig,  3,  where 
its  very  peculiar  shape  can  be  well  seen;  a  shape  not 
noticed  in  the  sword  of  any  other  people  of  the  earth.  It 
is  forged  from  a  solid,  square  piece  of  the  excellent  Dyak 
steel  (where  the  Dyak  gets  it  is  a  mystery;  some  say  he 
makes  It  now  from  old  file  blades;  certainly  it  is  un- 
approachable for  retaining  Its  edge);  this  bar  Is  about 
three  quarters  of  an  Inch  thick,  and,  near  the  hilt,  Is  left  In 
that  shape.  From  the  hilt  to  the  point,  the  blade  thins  and 
widens  out,  and  comes  to  a  prunlng-knlfe  point.  The 
whole  of  the  blade  Is  very  keen.  The  angle  the  blade 
makes  with  the  handle  Is  the  strangest  feature,  and  would 
seem  to  entirely  destroy  the  efficiency  of  the  weapon. 
Such  Is  not  the  case,  but  to  the  contrary ;  that  Is  what  consti- 
tutes the  great  advantage. 

The  Dyak  uses  this  "parang"  either  as  a  sword  or  as  an 
axe.  When  chopping  away  limbs  or  undergrowth,  he 
grasps  It  by  the  squared  portion  of  the  handle.  When 
cutting  at  any  object  lying  upon  the  ground,  he  employs  the 
full  length  of  the  handle,  and  so  gets  the  full  force  of  his 
blow  at  precisely  the  most  useful  angle.  We  must  not 
think,  because  of  the  efficiency  of  the  American  axe,  that 
It  Is  the  only  axe  In  the  world ;  for  when  It  comes  to  chop- 
ping up  a  fallen  log,  this  keen,  long-bladed  axe  makes  very 
good  play  Indeed.  With  It  a  Dyak  will  fell  timber,  cut  it 
into  lengths,  make  shingles  of  the  blocks — and  go  hunting 
with  It  In  the  mean  time.  Nor  must  we  think  that,  because 
we  build  our  axes  and  our  swords  separately,  that  such  is 
the  only  proper  way  to  build  them.  We  must  refiect 
that  In  the  peculiarities  of  a  Bornean  forest.  It  Is  very 
desirable  indeed  to  have  both  axe  and  sword  in  one.  And 
when  It  comes  to  cutting  off  the  head  of  a  prostrate  enemy, 
neither  the  American  axe  or  the  American  sword,  or  both, 
or  any  weapon  which  can  be  devised  by  man,  can  begin  lo 
equal  this  angle-sword  of  the  Dyak. 

With  this  weapon  the  Dyak  will  strike  off  a  head  at  a 
single  blow ;  or  he  will.  In  sport,  assail  a  dog  or  pig  which 
Is  running  by,  and  neatly  divide  him  In  halves  at  one 
stroke.  Such  feats  as  these  are  rarely  done  by  the  most 
accomplished  swordsmen  under  the  moat  favorable  circum- 
stances ;  but  any  Dyak  can  do  them.  The  ease  with  which 
this  is  done,  depends  on  the  angle  of  the  blade,  and  the  fall 
or  hang  of  the  edge  toward  the  point;  which  together 
enable  the  native  swordsman  to  make  the  terrible  **dra  wing- 


cut,"  half  axe  stroke,  and  half  knife  slash,  which  Is  the 
most  horrible  In  Its  effect  of  any  stroke  In  the  manual  of 
the  sword — and  which  was  so  well  known  and  so  dreaded 
in  the  English  war  with  the  native  insurgents  of  India, 
who  used  this  blow  with  their  long,  keen  "tulwars." 

The  form  of  sword  we  have  seen  Is  called  "parang- 
latok."  There  Is  another,  perhaps  more  common,  and 
even  more  dreadful,  called  the  "parane-lhlang,"  or  mandau, 
which  Is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  swords  found  any- 
where in  the  world,  and  one  which  European  troops  have 
found  the  hardest  to  learn  to  evade.  N'o  European  can  at 
first  use  it  at  all.  It  is  smaller  than  the  parang-latok,  being 
only  nineteen  Inches  In  total  length,  and  rarely  weighs  a 
pound  and  a  half.  Its  blade  Is  straight  In  line  with  the 
hilt,  but  Is  forged  from  a  solid  bar  and  left  thick  and 
square  at  the  hilt,  as  in  the  former  weapon ;  thence  It 
grows  wider  and  thinner,  and  at  the  point  falls  off  from  the 
back  to  the  edge  In  a  series  of  scooped-out  steps,  which 
look  as  If  the  weapon  had  been  broken.  *  But  the  blade, 
Instead  of  having  symmetrical  sides,  falling  evenly  to  an 
edge,  as  in  our  swords,  is  made  convex  on  one  side,  and 
concave  on  the  other,  and  more  resembles  a  scythe-blade 
than  a  sword.  It  is  this  original  feature  which  gives  this 
sword  its  unique  efficiency.    It  can  not  be  used  In  a  side 
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Fig.  5.— 8UMPITAN8. 

or  sweeping    cut,  but    has  only    two    strokes,    upward 
and  downward ;  either  one  Is  calculated   to  *spllt  a  man  in 

twain. 

In  the  hands  of  one  who  does  not  understand  It,  this 
weapon  Is  apt  to  fly  off  at  a  tangent,  and  If  It  does  not 
strike  off  the  head  of  a  foe.  Is  very  like  to  remove  that  of 
the  careless  wlelder.  It  Is  made  for  the  right  or  for  the 
left  Hand,  and  a  left-handed  sword  cannot  be  used  by  a 
right  handed  man.  This  peculiarity  renders  even  the 
Dyak  careful  in  Its  use,  and  he  always  first  balances  and 
tries  a  strange  weapon  before  u>ing  it.  Owing  to  the 
peculiar  shape  of  the  blade  (which  we  must  not  think 
incorrect  merely  because  ours  are  not  made  so),  the  effect 
of  the  blow  Is  wonderfully  increased.  A  Dyak  has  been 
known  to  sever  with  It,  at  one  blow,  a  log  of  wood  as  thick 
as  a  man's  leg. 

Both  of  these  swords  are  carried  In  wooden  sheaths, 
bound  with  ratan,  and  profusely  decorated  with  human 
hair,  etc.,  and  are  supported  by  a  looped  belt,  which  Is 
often  fastened  by  a  button  made  of  a  human  patella,  or 
knee-bone.  Attached  to  the  scabbard  Is  usuajly  a  little 
knife,  whose  blade  Is  only  two  or  three  Inches  long,  and 
whose  handle  is  a  foot  and  a  half  In  length.  This  the  Dyak 
uses  to  spilt  ratan,  holding  tae  long  handle  under  his  left 
arm ;  or  employs  It  In  detaching  or  cleaning  an  enemy's 

head. 

Another  weapon  used  by  the  Dyak  Is  one  brought  into 
popularity  by  Its  use  among  the  Malay  pirates,  the  notorious 
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and  dreaded  kris.  Its  form  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.  It  is  true 
we  do  not  make  our  daggers  with  the  handle  at  right 
angles  to  the  blade ;  but  the  Dyak  is  independent  of  us,  and 
has  invented  the  most  efficient  dagger  in  the  world. 

If  you  should  come  to  the  pleasure  of  being  stabbed  by  a 
Spaniard,  you  will  observe  that  he  holds  the  stiletto  or 
knife  in  a  line  with  his  arm,  his  fore-finger  along  the  side 
of  the  blade;  and  among  the  expertest  handlers  of  the 
bowie-knife,  you  will  notice  that  the  knife  is  not  used  at 
right  angles  to  the  arm,  but  with  the  hilt  against  the  heel 
of  the  hand.  The  Dyak  has  obviated  this  awkwardness, 
and  manages  to  lengthen  and  make  more  formidable  the 
outward  blow  of  the  human  arm,  by  making  the  handle  of 
his  kris  of  the  shape  shown  above.  In  using  it,  he  thrusts 
suJdenly  straight  forward,  and  with  horrible  results. 

The  most  peculiar  feature  of  this  weapon,  however,  is  the 
blade.  This  is  from  ten  to  eighteen  inches  in  length, 
tapering  to  a  point,  and  forged  of  long  ribbons  of  steel  in  a 
peculiar,  snaky,  wavy  pattern.  This  blade  we  would  sup- 
pose bright  and  keen,  but  to  the  contrary,  it  is  dull  and 
dingy-looking,  "as  if  made  of  an  inferior  piece  of  hoop- 
iron.*'  The  grain  of  the  steel  can  be  seen  clearly  from  the 
point  to  the  hilt,  where  it  seems  to  wind  round  and  round 
the  thick  part  of  the  blade.  The  result  is  an  incomparably 
tough,  strong,  supple,  snake-like  weapon.  So  rough  and 
corroded  an  appearance  has  this  weapon,  that  it  looks  as  if 
these  successive  flakes  or  laminae,  were  about  to  separate; 
an  effect  which  is  produced  by  the  long  soaking  in  lime- 
juice  to  which  the  weapon  is  exposed,  and  which  brings 
out  the  long  ribbons  and  veins  of  inter- welded  steel  into 
perfect  apparency. 

Much  skill  and  labor  is  expended  upon  the  manufacture 
of  one  of  these  dingy,  spoiled-looking  weapons;  and  most 
readers  will  be  surprised  to  know  that  a  good  blade  is 
often  valued  at  one  hundred  dollars.  The  older  ones  are 
most  prized,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  induce  a  family 
to  part  with  one  which  has  been  an  heirloom. 

Sometimes  the  terrible  aptness  which  the  kris  has  for 
sudden  penetration  into  human  flesh  is  taken  advantage  of 
in  executions.  The  condemned  seats  himself  in  a  chair, 
and  two  men  hold  up  his  arms;  the  executioner,  standing 
behind,  places  the  point  of  the  kris,  lightly  wrapped  in  a 
bit  of  raw  cotton,  upon  the  hollow  of  the  left  collar-bone, 
just  above  the  heart.  One  quick  blow  with  the  free  hand 
drives  the  point  to  the  heart.  The  blade  is  at  once  with- 
drawn, left  clean  and  bright  by  the  bit  of  cotton,  which  is 
at  once  pressed  into  the  little  wound.  No  blood  is  shed, 
and  the  man,  who  has  probably  been  quiet  and  unconcerned, 
is  dead  without  a  groan.  His  executioner  quietly  walks 
away;  and  no  one  within  a  few  yards'  distance  would 
dream  that  a  human  life  had  been  sped  beneath  his  eyes. 
This  is  the  most  merciful,  instantaneous  and  unrepulsive 
form  of  execution  known  in  the  world ;  and  one  with  which 
our  mob  creating  scenes  of  horror  might  be  well  replaced. 

Yet  another  peculiar  weapon,  and  one  whose  like  we 
have  not  yet  seen,  is  the  "sumpitau"  or  blow-gun  of  the 
•  Dyaks,  shown  in  Fig.  5.  This  weapon  is  a  long,  straight, 
and  polished  tube  of  heavy  wood,  about  eight  feet  long  and 
an  inch  or  two  in  diameter,  bored  out  with  the  utmost  care, 
customarily  ornamented  with  tweed  patterns,  and  often 
surrounded  at  the  end  with  metal.  At  the  end,  lashed  to 
the  side  in  such  a  wpy  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  main  use 
of  the  weapon,  is  often  found  a  spear-head,  giving  the 
sumpitau  a  two-fold  use,  and  showing  us  that  it  was  after 
all  no  Caucasian  who  first  invented  the  bayonet. 

The  sumpitau  shoots  a  poisoned  arrow.  This  is  only 
about  six  or  eight  inches  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  heavy 
darning  needle,  being  frequently  only  a  large  thorn.  At 
its  base — secret  of  the  force  with  which  it  can  be  blown — it 
has  a  little  wad  or  ball  of  pith,  which  just  fits  the  caliber 
throughout. 

The  tip  of  this  tiny  arrow  is  poisoned.  Rev.  Mr.  Wood 
thinks,  with  the  juice  of  the  deadly  native  upas-tree  ;  but 
in  this  he  is  not  necessarily  right.  Mr.  Carl  Bock,  who  is 
perhaps  the  only  traveler  of  note  who  ever  saw  the  process 
of  preparing  the  arrows,  thus  describes  what  he  observed 
among  the  Poonans  of  the  interior : 

**They  had  a  bundle  of  arrows  by  their  side,  and  as  soon 
as  the  poisonous  matter  was  hot,  they  took  a  small  quantity 
and  smeared  it  over  a  wooden  plate,  by  means  of  a  wooden 
instrument  resembling  a  pestle,  till  the  plaie  was  covered 
with  a  thick  layer.  Then  taking  an  arrow,  they  rolled  the 
head  across  the  plate,  so  that  it  became  coated  with  the 
pasty  matter.    Next  they  made  a  spiral    incision  in  the 

arrow  head,  and  again  rolled  it  over  the  plate 

What  this  arrow  poison  is  made  of,  I  could  never  ascertain, 
notwithstanding  all  my  inquiries  on  the  spot.  It  certainly 
contained  nicotine,  which  the  Dyaks  collect  from  their 
pipes  when  they  get  foul  after  smoking." 

Many  scientific  men  of  Europe  have  attempted  the  dis- 
covery of  the  nature  of  this  poison/  but  have  failed ;  nor 
has  an  antidote  been  discovered  which  is  more  certain  than 
the  common  treatment  for  a  snake-bite — copious  draughts 
of  spirits  and  abundant  exercise,  with  cauterization  of  the 
wound.    It  is  probable  that  different  poisons  are  used. 

The  wound  of  this  tiny  arrow  is  usually  within  a  few 
minutes  fatal  to  animal  or  man.  The  bravest  troops  dread 
to  march  against  an  enemy  so  armed ;  for  the  hidden  foe, 
using  a  weapon  perfectly  silent  (even  moreso  than  the  bow 
or  spear)  can  cre€^  undiscovered  to  easy  distance,  and  slay 
a  dozen  men  before  his  location  can  be  determined.  It  is 
strange,  too,  at  what  range  this  weapon  is  fatal.  At  forty 
or  fifty  yards  the  native  can  use  it  with  perfect  accuracy, 
and  can  even  do  execution  at  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
yards;  a  distance  almost  incredible.  English  sailors  soon 
learned  to  dread  the  canoe  attacks  of  these  fierce  pirates, 
who  came  on  with  their  *'pea-shooters,"  and  blew  a  perfect 
cloud  of  death  darts  through  every  cranny  of  the  ship's 
defences. 

The  Dyak  uses  the  sumpitau  as  a  hunting  weapon,  for 
which  its  perfect  silence  renders  it  the  more  serviceably. 
Most  of  his  game  is  killed  with  it.  He  cuts  out  an  inch  or 
so  of  the  flesh  from  about  the  tiny  wound,  and  then  eats 
the  animal  with  perfect  impunity.  The  poison  seems  not 
to  affect  the  remainder  of  the  body  at  all.  The  effect  of 
this  poison  is  suppo  sed  to  be  a  stoppage  of  the  action  of 
the  heart. 
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Fixtures. 


Toaraament    of  the  Minnesota  National  Guard,  Fort  Snelling,  Sep 
tember  1,  2  and  3. 

FaU  meeting  of  the  National  Rifle  Association,  Oreedmoor,  L.  I., 
September  16,  et  seq. 


THE  AMERICAN  FIELD  TELEQSAPH  MATCHES. 


Boston,  Mass. 

Editor  American  Field: — I  notice  in  the  American 
Field  of  August  22  a  communication  signed  Rifle,  in 
which  your  c5orrespondent  states  that  he  hopes  that  teams 
will  be  selected  from  shooters  who  are  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  city  or  town  where  the  range  is  located,  or 
the  club  belongs.  If  such  conditions  are  to  be  made  where 
a  match  such  as  you  have  proposed  is  to  be  shot,  it  would 
be  an  injustice  to  many  associations  if  they  were  compelled 
to  accept  them.  If  there  is  any  advantage  to  be  gained  by 
an  association  extending  its  membership,  it  must  be  in  the 
increase  of  active  members.  It  those  members  are  to  be 
excluded  in  matches  with  other  clubs,  simply  because  they 
may  not  live  so  near  their  own  range  as  they  do  some  other 
one,  it  will  be  poor  encouragement  to  Siy  the  least.  The 
interest  in  rifle  shooting  will  not  thrive  under  such  narrow 
legislation  as  that.  If  a  shooter  is  to  be  judged  of,  not  by 
his  qualifications  as  an  expert  marksman,  but  by  the  num- 
ber of  miles  he  lives  from  his  range,  it  is  time  that  some  re- 
form be  introduced. 

The  National  Rifle  Association  has  never  been  debarred 
from  competing  for  prizes  because  it  comprised  members 
from  all  parts  of  the  country ;  neither  has  the  Massachusetts 
Rifle  Association  been  refused  permission  to  enter  teams  at 
Creedmoor  because  it  was  a  state  association  and  drew  its 
shooters  from  all  parts  of  Massachusetts.  The  latter  asso- 
ciation under  the  conditions  proposed  would  be  obliged  to 
debar  members  who  were  veteran  marksmen  before  the 
range  your  correspondent  shoots  on  now  was  cleared  of 
brush  and  stumps  and  made  fit  for  a  novice  like  himself  to 
practice  on. 

It  is  not  because  I  have  any  fear  that  you  will  make  such 
conditions  as  Rifle  proposes  that  I  bring  the  matter  up,  but 
it  is  because  I  think  it  calls  upon  every  one  who  is  inter- 
ested in  rifle  shooting  to  object  to  unfairness.  It  will  be 
another  thing  to  get  it  accepted  he  will  find,  and  perhaps 
when  he  comes  to  think  it  over  he  will  see  that  he  has  laid 
himself  open  to  a  suspicion  that  he  was  promoted  by  un- 
pleasant feeling  toward  a  rival  association  to  propose  what 
he  ought  to  know  were  unsound  as  well  as  unfair  conditions. 

Edwards. 


E.  W.  B.  TO  Fair  Play.— Fairmont,  lAXxm.— Editor 
American  Field: — In  your  issue  of  August  8,  your  corre- 
spondent at  8t.  Paul,  Fair  Play,  seems  to  think  there  is  some 
mystery  about  the  scores  made  by  Company  D,  Second 
Regiment,  M.  N.  G.  at  the  regimental  encampment  at  Fari- 
bault last  June.  For  his  information  I  will  state  (perhaps 
a  little  more  clearly  than  in  my  report  published  in  the 
American  Field  of  August  1),  that  before  the  qualifying 
scores  of  the  regiment  had  been  completed  it  became  ap- 
parent that  there  would  not  be  time  enough  to  shoot  a  sep- 
arate match  for  the  banner  and  by  agreement  among  com- 
pany commanders  the  highest  ten  scores  (not  necessarily 
qualifying  scores)  made  by  any  company  during  their  qual- 
ifying practice  was  to  be  taken  as  the  winning  team  in  the 
banner  contest.  All  were  allowed  a  second  practice  if 
necessary  to  qualify  as  sharpshooters,  as  was  the  case  with 
all  other  troops  in  the  state,  but  none  were  allowed  to  shoot 
for  a  second  or  higher  score  in  a  class  in  which  they  had  al- 
ready qualified.  (See  general  order  No.  1,  series  of  1885).  Sev- 
eral of  the  scores  made  by  Company  D  were  the  first  scores 
fired  at  the  ranges  mentioned.  I  trust  that  the  above  an- 
swers the  six  questions  asked  by  Fair  Play,  and  that  we  may 
meet  at  the  National  Guard  tournament  at  Fort  Snelling  in 
September.  E.  W.  fi. 


Rifle  Stolen. — New  York. — Editor  American  Field: — 
There  was  stolen  from  Napoleon  Merrill  of  Waukesha, 
Wis.,  on  June  13  last,  a  muzzle-loader  target  and  turkey 
rifle  weighing  fourteen  pounds,  made  by  J.  C.  Wells,  Mil- 
waukee, and  stamped  on  the  30-incb  barrel — .38  caliber — 
"cast  steel  barrel"  stamped  in  full  view,  also  "Remington" 
on  the  under  side  near  the  breech,  set  lock,  small  iron 
patch  box,  plain  varnished  stock,  peep  and  aperture  and 
step  fixed  sights,  and  a  new  nipple  and  hammer  showing 
no  wear.  It  is  believed  a  tramp  going  westerly  from  Wau- 
kesha stole  it,  took  it  apart,  and  carried  it  off  covered  b/ 
his  coat  ad  a  kind  of  pack.  A  bullet  mold  will  have  to 
be  made  for  it  (for  long  ranges).  It  is  a  close  shooter  for 
500  yards.  I  wish  the  members  of  all  Western  rifle  clubs, 
gunsmiths,  and  others,  to  have  a  keen  eye  open  for  this 
rifle,  and  if  found  a  suitable  reward  will  be  given  by  N. 
Merrill  to  the  informer  on  its  recovery.  Brother  sports- 
men, stop  this  thief  and  house-breaker  and  seize  the  rifle  if 
you  can.  Major  H.  W.  Merrill.  . 


The  American  Field  Matches.— We  are  glad  to  see 
that  the  announcement  of  the  American  Field  Telegraph 
Matches  has  been  received  with  so  much  gratification  by 
riflemen.  All  the  clubs  which  intend  to  compete  must  send 
their  names  to  us.  Presidents  and  secretaries  of  clubs  will 
ple&se  give  this  their  attention  at  once.  State  and  National 
associations  are  not  eligible ;  only  local  organizations  can 
compete. 


RiPLS  Sights. — Riflemen  shoald  read  the  advertisement  of  F.  W. 
Freund,  Bergen  Avenue,  Greenville,  N.  J.,  and  send  him  2-cent  stamp 
for  pamphlet.  His  rifle  eights  are  acknowledged  the  best  in  the  world. 
— Advt. 


THE  TOURNAMENT  OF  THE  WESTERN  RIFLE 

ASSOCIATION. 


A  Small  Family. — The  Montreal  correspondent  of  the  Western  Union  Junction,  Wis. 

Chicago  Times  stat^^s  that  "Timothy  Pontus  and  wife,  of  {Special  Report.) 
Marieville,  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  their        The  fifth  annaal  tournament  of  the  Western   Rifle   Association   has 

marriage,  with  twenty-four  healthy  children    around  the  justcome  toaclo^aat  WesternUnloa  Junctiqp,  Wis.,  and  I   am  pre- 

}X)Wd,     TJW  f^tt^er  M  ^ortj^-  flya  ^4  t^b^  paother  forty-one."  pared  to  say  i^nd  p»pve  th^t  it  wa*  J^eld  lender  the  roost  ftdvorse  clfcum 


stances,  as  regards  the  weather,  of  any  toarnament  the  association  has 
ever  held.    On  the  first  day,  Monday,  the  rain  came  down   in   torrents 
and  continaed  antil  half-past  one  in  the  afternoon ;  then  slackened  up 
slii^htly,  bat  rained  steadily  all  the  afternoon.    Daring  the   afternoon 
matches  1,  2  and  4  were  shot;  on  the  second  day,  Taesday,  matches  8,  5 
and  7  were  shot.    The  shooters  stood  ankle-deep  in  water.     The  wind 
was  from  nine  o'clock  at  a  velocity  of  thirty  miles  an  hoar,    and   two- 
thirds  of  the  day  it  was  raining  from  a  sprinkle  to  a  first-class  shower. 
The  third  day,  Wednesday,  opened  with  a  sickly  son  and  a  strong  wind, 
chilly  and  disagreeably.     Wind  from  tea  o'clock.      The    wind-gangee 
were  set  from  twelve  to  sixteen  points.    In  this  state  of  things  matches 
8  and  10  were  shot.    On  the  fourth  day,  Thursday,  the  conditions^ere 
somewhat  better.    The  wf^d  was  stiff  from    the   prevailiag   direction, 
bat  other  conditions  were  more  favorable  for  good  scores.    Matches  6 
and  9  were  shot,  and  closed  the  toarnameat  at  aboat  1  r40  p.    m.      The 
military  matches  were  postpoaed  antil  i^uch  time  as  the  festive  soldier 
boys  conclude  that  they  will  learn  to  use  their  rifle  for  other  purposes 
than  the  manaal  of  arms. 

There  was  not  as  large  an  attendance  as  at  our  last  meeting ;  for  there 
are  but  few  men  who  are  not  shooters  that  take  enough  interest  to 
stand  in  the  rain,  ankle-deep  in  water  for  three  days  to  see  how  we  do 
it.  I  think  tnat  the  financial  result  was  the  best  of  any  tou  .*nament 
that  we  have  held,  as  all  the  clubs  represented  concluded  to  enter  all 
the  matches,  make  the  best  of  the  conditions,  and  have  a  good  time, 
which  they  did. 

BasinesB  crippled  most  of  the  club  teams;  hence  the  team  shooting 
is  not  up  to  the  average.  The  Chicago  club  was  not  represented  by  a 
team,  as  business  prevented  two  of  them  attending,  but  those  that  were 
present  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves. 

The  list  of  prizes  was  the  largest  ever  offered  by  the  association,  con 
sisting  of  fifteen  gold  badges  besides  the  champion  badges,  with  a  Ub- 
eral  list   of   minor   prizes  footing   up  a  total  in  dollars  and  cents  ot 
nearly  four  hundred  dollars. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  in  the  evening  of  the  third  day.  The 
report  of  the  treasurer  showed  a  balance  on  hand  and  no  debts.  The 
following  geatlemen  were  elected  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year :  Pres- 
ident, W.  H.  Chenoweth,  Chicago  club;  vice-president,  A.  F.  Billot, 
Minneapolis  club ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  E.  W.  Tatlock,  Wapello 
club.  Directors  will  be  elected  by  the  various  cluhe  and  report  to  the 
secretary.  The  association  desires  to  extend  its  thanks  to  the  following 
persons  for  very  liberal  donations  of  prizes :  The  citizens  of  WapeUo 
and  Columbus  Junction,  Iowa ;  the  Milwaukee  Rifle  Club  for  gold  badges 
and  other  prizes;  the  £au  Claire  Club  by  W.  W.  Burns;  James  £.  Bush 
and  H.  Cheesman,  Western  Union  Junction :  Spalding  Bros.,  Chicago ; 
D.  Lamberson  &  Co.,  Chicago ;  F.  P.  Taylor,  Chicago ;  also  to  the  Milwau- 
kee &  St.  Paul  Railroad  for  commutation  of  rates  and  other  courtesies 
extended  to  members  of  the  association. 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  full 
meeting : 

Resolved  .'—That  that  the  thanks  of  the  Western  Rifle  Association  are 
due  and  hereunto  tendered  to  Dr.  N.  Rowe,  publisher  of  that  live 
sportsman's  paper,  the  American  Field,  for  his  liberal  donation  of  a 
second  champion  gold  badge,  and  for  the  great  interest  he  takes  in 
riflemen. 

Resolved  :—Th2X  this  association  will  use  all  honorable  means  to  fur- 
ther the  interest  of  the  American  Field. 

The  following  are  the  scores  of  the  various  matches  in  detail.  I  am 
unable  to  give  in  detail  a  list  of  the  minor  prizes  owing  to  its  having 
been  lost. 

MONDAY,  AUGUST  »4. 

Match  No.  1.— Individual  short  range.    Fifteen   shots   each   at  200 

$1.    Military   rifles   allowed 
prizes,  gold  badges ;  six  other 


yards.    Two  sighting  shots.    Entrance, 

three  points.  First  and  second  and  third 

prizes,  winner's  choice. 

Z.D.  Deiter  3  5  4  4  4  4  5  5  5  3  4 

C.W.  Weeks 4  4544554544 

J.C.Wells 4  4354444454 

Geo.   Harrison 6  4345483444 

C.  M.  Skinner 4  3532354444 

L.  D.  Green 3  4533  2  34454 

Chas.  Ebner 4  440435453  . 

J.  W.Ormsby 4  4544443045 

M.  W.  Burns 4  4444434443 

CD.  Stanhop 8  4  3  4  3  4  3  5  4  3  5 

H.T.  Drake 4  8344454048 

E.  Feilding 2  4445234438 

JohnMacauley 3  1433543042 

Chas.  H.  Wyman 4  3433433553 

Cal.  Maudlin 4  3480144443 

E.  D.  Wright 8  4443333449 

8.  M.  Tyrrell 3  4244434543 

A.  F.  Elliot 3  3334344234 

E.  Cooley 0  4  3  2  4  3  5  4  4  4  4 

L.  W.    Gibbs 4  3  8  3  4  4  3  4  4  3  4 

W.  H.  Thurston  4  0  4  5  4  3  2  5  3  4  3 

JohnM.  Meunier 4  2  530284434 

H.  P.  Yale 3  4324034413 


5 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
3 
4 
4 
4 
3 
4 
5 
3 
4 
4 
4 
0 
0 
3 
3 


5  4 
3  4 


4-64 
4—62 

4—60 
4-58 
4-67 
4—56 
4—56 
4—56 
4-55 

3  4—55 

4  2-55 
4  5—55 
4  4-54 
2  4—54 
4  4—54 

4— 5a> 

3-58 
4-52 
3-51 
8—50 
4—49 
3-47 
2—44 


Delter  won  flrst  prize  gold  badge ;  Weeks  second  gold  badge:  Wells 
third  gold  badge.  Harrison,  Skinner,  Green,  Ebner,  Ormsby  and 
Burns  took  their  choice  in  order  named  of  the  minor  prizes,  valued  at 
$39.10 

Match  No.  2. — Individual  mid  range.  Ten  shots  each  at  500  yards. 
Two  sighting  shots.  Entrance,  $1.  Military  rifles  allowed  two  points. 
First,  second  and  third  prizes,  gold  badges.  Five  other  prizes,  win- 
ner's choice. 


C.  M.  Skinner 5  5  5  5 

H.M.Davis 5  5  5  5 

J.  C.  Wells 5  5  5  5 

D.  8.  Cole  5  5  5  4 

G.L.  Delter 4555 

S.  M.  Tyrrell 5  5  4  4 

E.  Cooley 55  5  4 

H.  T.  Drake 8  5  6  4 

C.  W.  Weeks 5  5  4  5 

CD.  Stanhop 5  3  5  4 

J.  W.  Ormeby  3  4  5  5 

E.  W.  Tatelock 4  44  54 

Geo.  R.  Keller 84595 

Cal.  Maudlin 3  2  5  5  4 

J.J.  Ambler 4  4  544 

D.  B.  Freeman 8  5  5  5  3 

E.  Feilding 64455 

H.P.  Yale 3  5  5  5  4 

Mrs.  N.  Young 2  3  5  5  5 

E.D.Wright 44434 

A.F.  Elliot ,  22455 

W.  H.  Thurston 4  5  5  5  3 

M.  W.  Burns  (.3S-cal.) 5  4  4  5  2 

L.  D.  Green  (.38-cal.) 20224 


5—50 
5-49 
5-49 
4-47 
5-46 
5-46 
5-46 
4-46 
8-45 
4-45 
3-45 
5—44 
5-44 
5—44 
5-43 
4—48 
8  5-48 
4  3-42 
4—42 
5-40 
5-40 
0  5-89 

4  2-37 

5  8-30 


5 
5 
5 


Skinner  won  flrst  gold  badge;  Davis  second  gold  badge;  Wells  third 
gold  badge.  Cole,  Delter,  Tyrrell,  Cooley  and  Drake  took  choice  in 
order  named  of  minor  prizes,  winner's  choic«),  value  $68. 

Match  No.  3.— Individual  mid  and  long  range.  Five  shots  each  at 
500,  600,  800,  900  and  1,000  yards.  Two  sighting  shots  at  500  yards  only. 
Entrance  $1.00.  Military  rifles  allowed  one  point  at  each  distance 
First  prize  one  of  D.  S.  Cole's  long  range  rifles,  valued  at  $125.00, 
donated  by  the  citizens  of  Columbus  Junction,  Iowa;  six  other  prizes, 
winner's  choice.    Second,  third  aad  fourth  prizes,  guld  badges. 


Yds. 

Drake 600.  .5  4  5  4  5-23 

600. .5  4  5  5  4—23 
800..5  5  4  5  5-24 
900.. 5  5  3  3  5—21 

)000..5  4  3  5  5-22-118 


Yds. 

Fielding...  500. .5  5  4  5  4—2-^ 

600. .5  3  5  4  5-22 

800.. 5  4  5  5  5—24 

900.. 0  0  4  4  4—12 

1000.. 4  4  4  3  6-20-101 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 


Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Oldest  City 


A  drama  of  Man,  Woman  and  Serpent  Was  Known  in 
Mesopotamia  2000  Years  Before  the  Bible  was  Written 


By  EMILY  C.  DAVIS 

IN  THE  OLDEST  city  that  archaeolo- 
gists have  ever  explored  they  have  dug 
up  "Adam  and  Eve"  and  the  serpent. 

There  they  are,  the  figures  of  a  man 
and  a  woman  which  have  been  stamped 
on  clay  with  a  seal.  They  are  a  dejected 
human  pair,  bent,  and  stumbling  for- 
ward. They  wear  no  clothing,  except 
that  the  faint  forms  of  what  might  be 
tall  headdresses  rise  above  their  heads. 
Back  of  the  woman  towers  a  snake,  like 
some  hovering,  powerful  evil  genius. 

Whether  the  people  of  Tepe  Gawra, 
the  city  where  the  picture  was  found, 
called  the  man  and  woman  "Adam  and 
Eve,"  no  one  knows.  Perhaps  the  two 
had  long,  unpronounceable  names.  But 
they  were  figures  in  a  triangle  drama 
which  was  surely  very  much  the  same 
as  that  in  Biblical  narrative.  This  man 
and  woman  fell  into  the  clutches  of  a 
serpent,  and  the  end  of  the  encounter 
was  triumph  for  the  snake  and  tragedy 
for  the  miserable  pair. 

\  The  picture  was  made  by  an  artist 
who  lived  about  3700  B.  C.  The  drama 
of  a  man,  a  woman,  and  a  serpent  is 
therefore  2,000  years  older  than  the 
oldest  written  portions  of  the  Bible.  The 
fact  that  the  story  was  memorialized  in 
art,  and  used  on  seals,  shows  that  it  was 
even  then  well  established  in  the 
world's  literature  of  "beginnings." 

The  archaeologists  who  have  pushed 
back  the  history  of  city  life  to  3700 
B.  C,  by  unearthing  deeply  buried  ruins 
at  Tepe  Gawra,  in  Mesopotamia,  have 
been  conducting  a  joint  expedition.  The 
Museum  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Dropsie  College  and  the  Ameri- 
can schools  of  Oriental  Research  are 
the  institutions.  The  field  director  is 
Dr.  E.  A.  Speiser. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  ar- 
chaeologists were  digging  up  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees,  home  town  of  Abraham, 
and  were  finding  there  remains  so  old 
that  Ur  was  called  the  oldest  town 
known  on  earth.  Now,  Tepe  Gawra 
has  taken  the  antiquity  record  away 
from  even  old  Ur. 

There  are  older  sites  of  habitation 
known  on  earth — cave  dwellings,  sim- 


ple villages,  perhaps  a  building  or  two 
in  some  badly  demolished  settlement. 
But  the  Tepe  Gawra  of  3700  B.  C.  is  a 
real  town.  Nothing  like  it  so  old  is 
known  anywhere  else  on  earth. 

Finding  a  picture  of  the  Adam  and 
Eve  story  in  Tepe  Gawra  has  a  poetic 
*'rig!htness"  about  it.  Where  else  would 
the  home  of  the  Adam  and  Eve  story 
be,  if  not  in  the  oldest  of  cities?  And 
in  the  land  of  Mesopotamia?  It  was  to 
the  east  of  Palestine,  presumably  in 
Mesopotamia  that  the  Biblical  writer 
placed  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

Immediately,  any  one  would  ask: 
What  connection  does  this  Mesopotam- 
ian  Adam  and  Eve  seal  have  with  the 
Bible  story? 

Hebrew  Traditions  Explained 

That  is  a  hard  question  to  answer, 
because  the  picture  is  two  thousand 
years  earlier  than  the  writing  of  the 
Bible,  and  many  centuries  older  than 
Babylonian  literature,  with  which  some 
scholars  now  link  portions  of  Genesis. 

Until  archaeologists  began  digging 
up  the  ruined  cities  of  the  Near  East, 
the  Bible  was  a  book  mysteriously  iso- 
lated from  the  stream  of  history.  Very 
little  was  known  about  Assyria  and 
Babylonia  and  other  Mesopotamian 
civilizations,  and  very  little  was  known 
about  the  Canaanites  and  Philistines 
and  other  early  inhabitants  of  the  He- 
brew promised  lands.  The  oldest  He- 
brew traditions  and  customs  appeared 
to  spring  out  of  nothingness,  full- 
grown. 


But  in  the  past  century,  explorers 
have  gone  to  the  depths  of  many 
mounds  which  hid  the  ruins  of  the  Old 
World's  ancient  cities. 

And  in  these  cities  they  have  found 
many  significant  pieces  of  evidence 
linking  Hebrew  antiquity  with  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian,  particularly  the  latter. 

The  Babylonians  had  a  story  of  a 
great  flood  and  an  ark  and  a  Babylonian 
Noah  who  was  named  Ut-Napishtim. 
The  Babylonians  had  concepts  of  angels 
and  cherubim  and  seraphim,  and  de- 
mons and  devils. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  the 
Babylonians  had  a  story  of  an  "Adam 
and  Eve"  and  a  serpent.  At  least,  a 
little  seal  decorated  with  a  picture  of 
that  sort  has  been  known  for  some 
years,  and  has  been  the  center  of  warm 
scholarly  debates. 

How  the  Hebrews  acquired  any  of 
the  Babylonian  traditions,  scholars  are 
not  fully  agreed.  It  is  significant  that  the 
patriarch  Abraham,  founder  of  the  He- 
brew nation,  emigrated  from  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,  a  Babylonian  city.  He  and 
his  descendants  might,  therefore,  have 
repeated  and  remembered  Babylonian 
history  and  literature.  Centuries  later, 
the  Children  of  Israel  came  in  close 
touch  with  Babylonia  when  they  arrived 
in  the  Promised  Land  of  Canaan,  for 
the  Canaanites  had  many  Babylonian 
ways.  At  any  rate,  some  of  the  Baby- 
lonian traditions,  modified  by  much 
telling  in  the  course  of  centuries,  came 
to  be  woven  into  Hebrew  narrative,  it 


OLDEST  OF  CITIES 

In  3700  B.C.  the  triangle  drama  was  ap- 
parently weU  known  in  Tepe  Gawra  the 
oldest   city    that   archaeologists    have   ever 

explored. 


THE   SOLUTION 

//   you   cannot  readily  locate  Adam,   Eve 

and  the  serpent   on   the  front  cover,   use 

this  drawing  as  a  guide. 
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Seat  of  the  Sun  God.    Mesopotamia.    British  Museum. 
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Ancient  Greek  throne  chair.     Berlin  Museum. 


alert  posture  habits  or  instincts,  and 
that  these  have  become  softened  in  the 
artificial  organization  of  society  which 
secures  periods  of  ease  under  protec- 
tion. 

Of  the  appliances  with  which  man 
ministers  to  his  comfort  we  may  mention 
especially  his  sleeping  and  seating  furni- 
ture. Before  these,  even  the  essential 
fire  steps  into  the  background.  It  is  not 
saying  that  to  be  housed  a  man  requires 
fire;  attention  is  merely  called  to  the 
accommodation  of  the  house  to  man's 
physical  frame  at  rest  and  not  to  the 
matters  of  heating  and  cooking. 

The  house  itself  is  not  here  considered, 
whether  the  act  of  sheltering  artificially 
is  an   unconscious   reaction  to  exterior 


influences  that  nature  projects  or  even 
the  consideration  of  the  question  whether 
the  geometries  of  the  house  represent 
mere  physical  anthropological  dimen- 
sions. The  within  of  a  house  is  un- 
doubtedly calculated  in  its  various  three- 
dimensional  extensions  to  contain  a 
limited  number  of  human  beings  where 
essential  movements  and  postures  are 
also  limited.  Observations  show  that 
living  in  a  house  at  certain  phases  of 
culture,  say  of  the  Bronze  Age,  differed 
greatly  from  that  of  later  times. 

Pointing  out  the  greatest  difference, 
we  present  the  fact  that  in  early  times 
the  house  was  only  a  portion  of  out- 
doors, home  life  and  open-air  life  being 
in  an  unequal  ratio.     The  house,  as  an 
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adjunct  of  outdoor  life,  was  a  slielter 
enclosing  a^rainst  storms  and  observa- 
tion, for  the  rest  periods  and  private 
affairs  of  family  existence.  Human 
social  or<>:anization  that  necessitated  a 
house  for  a  family  or  a  communal  house 
had  progressed  far  toward  a«i-frre<4*ation 
of  habitations  called  hamlets,  villages, 
towns,  cities  and  metropoles.  The  house' 
considered  as  a  part  of  outdoor  life,  con- 
tinued into  higher  phases  of  social  order 
and  even  still  in  the  highest  examples 
preserves  some  of  the  primitive  customs. 

As  to  the  essential  furniture  of  the 
early  habitation,  an  estimate  of  this  may 
be  made  and  checked  up  against  the 
furnishings  of  houses  of  the  uncivilized 
who  still  remain  close  to  the  ground. 
At  once  it  will  be  seen  that  rest  is  the 
prime  motive.  The  bed  or  such  assem- 
blages equivalent  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
terposing buffers  against  the  hardness 
of  the  ground  appears  in  its  rudiments. 
The  development  of  the  bed  has  many 
inconsistencies  and  adaptations  to 
climate  and  other  regulative  factors. 

This  primitive  resting  device  of  a 
''bed"  has  had  an  important  bearing  on 
the  development  of  seating  furniture, 
perhaps  in  a  primary  sense.  There  are 
innumerable    observations    of    the    sec- 


ondary use  of  bed  devices  as  a  seat.  It 
is  even  necessary  to  promulgate  a  tabu 
against  the  urge  of  highly  civilized  man 
to  destroy  the  contours  of  a  bed  by  sit- 
ting ungracefully  on  it. 

In  a  low  state  of  culture  described, 
man  early  learned  to  interpose  some 
medium,  between  his  body  and  the 
ground,  in  the  form  of  ''bedding''  for 
use  at  night.  Materials  used  would  be 
furs,  grass,  leaves,  softened  fibers  of 
bark  and  suitable  plants  in  masses,  sug- 
gested still  by  the  long  line  of  ante- 
cedents of  beds  and  cushions  that  in 
some  areas,  as  in  the  East,  solve  the  gen- 
eral problem  of  furniture. 

In  the  more  advanced  history  of  house 
construction  and  planning  it  is  found 
that,  especially  in  temperate  and  north- 
ern    environments,     banquettes     often 
form  part  of  the  structure.    In  such  en- 
vironments generally  houses  were  partly 
subterranean,  to  put  into  effect  the  ac- 
quired knowledge  that  this  feature  was 
advantageous  in  shielding  the  family  to 
some  extent  against  both  heat  and  cold 
as  well  as  the  winds,  and  making  the 
dwelling  more  stable  and  safe.     Upon 
the  banquette  the  family  sat,   worked, 
lounged  and  slept.     The  bodily  heat  of 


Simple  back  rest  seat.     Congo,  Africa.  Stone  seat  with  arms.    Manabi,  Ecuador. 
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One-leg  stool.    Congo,  AriacA. 

the  occupants  and  the  central  fire,  if 
maintained,  would  raise  the  temperature 
of  the  air  of  the  house,  and  the  ban- 
quette served  also  to  elevate  the  sleepers 
from  the  cold  floor  into  the  zone  of 
warmer  air.  That  this  first  knowledge 
of  heated  air  was  put  to  practical  use  is 
unquestionable,  as  Eskimo  examples  of 
the  high  banquette  show.  The  bank 
saved  the  sleeper  also  from  rodents  and 
thus  served  as  a  protection. 

The  banquette  is  the  forerunner  of 
benches  and  beds  as  house  furniture,  not 
universally,  but  in  some  environments 
and  particular  advances  in  culture 
peculiar  to  these  environments.  The 
line  is  clear,  say  in  England,  but  would 
not  apply  to  the  ancient  customs  descend- 
ing in  the  East  in  the  use  of  cushions 
and  mats  which  conserve  the  state  of 
affairs  in  the  time  when  man  kept  close 
to  the  ground. 
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The  Oriental  habit  of  reclining  on 
cushions  may  be  traced  presumably  to 
the  necessities  of  a  pastoral  life,  which 
involve  the  constant  moving  from  place 
to  place  with  the  herds  and  in  general 
an  existence  in  the  open  air,  cutting 
down  house  furnishings  to  a  low  figure. 
This,  it  is  presumed,  was  the  inheritance 
of  some  nations  if  not  all  who  do  not 
possess  rigid  seating  furniture.  The 
vast  hordes  that  swarmed  from  Asia 
toward  the  Mediterranean  or  warmer 
waters  of  the  East  were  of  the  recumbent 
type.  The  pastoral  peoples  of  the  Near 
East  were  also  of  this  class.  The 
Mahommedan  conquests  of  the  seventh 
century  spread  the  custom  far  and  wide, 
in  most  cases  superseding  cultures  like 


Carved  wood  seat.     Angola,  Africa. 


Curved  seat.    Turks  Island,  W.  I. 

that  of  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia  which 
had  advanced  to  the  stage  of  resting 
furniture.  The  Romans,  breaking  with 
Egyptian  and  Greek  customs,  adopted 
in  the  height  of  their  luxury  the  so- 
called  effete  reclining  postures  of  the 
East. 

The  earliest  seats  were  thrones  of 
gods  and  kings,  examples  of  which  have 
been  uncovered  by  explorations  in  Meso- 
potamia. Among  the  oldest  is  a  chair 
depicted  in  mosaic,  recovered  by  Dr. 
Wooley  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  Many 
examples  are  shown  in  Greek  and  Roman 
ceramics  and  sculpture.^ 

1  Hough,  * '  Ancient  Seating  Furniture  in  the 
Collections  of  the  United  States  National  Mu- 
seum." Smithsonian  Eeport,  1930,  pp.  511- 
518  (publication  3101),  Washington,  1931. 
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AT  OLDEST  CITY 

In  new  low  depths  at  Tepe  Gawra  has  been  found  the  oldest  known  closed  pottery  kiln 
with  which  the  mysterious  glaze  of  the  Tepe  Gawrian  pottery  is  believed  to  have  been 

achieved* 


ARCHAEOLOGY  _ 

Strike  'Gold/  Music,  Art 
In  the  World's  Oldest  City 

Primitive  Stone  Age  People  Wore  Golden  Necklaces, 
Built  Architectural  Gems,  Fired  Painted  Pottery 


TEPE  GAWRA,  the  world's  oldest  city, 
is  proving  one  of  the  most  fascinat- 
ing places  on  earth. 

From  its  depths  this  season,  archaeol- 
ogists have  extracted  news  about  civili- 
zation that  amazes  and  thrills  them. 
Discoveries  reveal  that  earlier  than  any- 
body supposed,  between  4500  and  4000 
B.  C,  men  and  women  were  enjoying 
art  and  music,  decking  themselves  out 
in  gold  jewelry,  building  temples  worthy 
of  being  called  architectural  gems.  They 
had  what  you  might  call  culture,  back 
in  that  mysterious  time,  even  though 
they  didn't  know  how  to  read  and  write 
and  hadn't  discovered  how  to  melt  up 
copper  for  good  metal  tools.  They  were 
Stone  Age  folk  and  illiterate,  if  you  like, 
but  they  lived  in  a  great  age. 


Americans  may  well  take  special  in- 
terest in  revelations  from  this  city  of 
the  Tigris  River  Valley  in  old  Mesopo- 
tamia, for  it  is  being  excavated  down 
through  its  22  layers  of  ruins  by  a  joint 
expedition  of  the  University  Museum, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research. 
Dr.  E.  A.  Speiser,  professor  of  Semitics 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  is 
directing  the  expedition. 

Digging  into  the  twelfth  to  sixteenth 
levels  of  the  city  this  season.  Dr.  Speiser 
expected  to  find  himself  among  ruins  of 
more  and  more  primitive  people,  in  the 
heart  of  the  fifth  millennium  B.  C.  He 
was  amazed  to  find  what  they  knew. 

Discoveries  include: 

I.  Thousands  of  beads,  including  lapis 
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lazuli,  and  the  oldest  gold  beads  of 
known  age.  No  worked  gold  of  such 
known  antiquity  has  been  found  before. 

2.  The  earliest  example  of  landscape 
painting  ever  found.  This  is  on  a  large 
vase,  shattered,  but  reconstructed  by  the 
archaeologists.  Two  panels  on  the  vase 
show  the  great  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
Rivers  with  hunters  stalking  wild  beasts 
along  the  streams. 

3.  The  oldest  temples  in  group  form 
known.  These  are  architectural  gems, 
and  would  be  remarkable  if  built  thou- 
sands of  years  later.  Dr.  Speiser  declares. 
They  include  such  architectural  devices 
as  piers  and  pilasters,  typical  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages. 

4.  The  secret  of  how  Tepe  Gawra's 
interesting  painted  pottery  was  fired. 
This  is  revealed  by  a  building  with 
round  shafts  seven  feet  deep  leading  to 
a  series  of  underground  chambers.  These 
chambers  were  closed  kilns,  and  the  shaft 
permitted  indirect  firing  with  perfectly 
controlled  temperature.  This  is  the  oldest 
known  example  of  a  closed  pottery  kiln. 

5.  A  figurine  of  a  mother  goddess, 
from  the  sixteenth  level.  This  shows  the 
sort  of  deity  worshipped  when  man  was 
emerging  into  civilization. 

Science  News   Letter,  June   5,   19S7 

ENGINEERING 

Hints  for  Hot  Weather 
Comfort  in  the  Home 

WITH  summer  less  than  a  month 
away  and  hot  weather  imminent 
throughout  a  great  part  of  the  nation 
perspiring  people  are  already  thinking 
of  ways  to  keep  cool.  In  restaurants,  mo- 
tion picture  theaters  and  a  few  office 
buildings  you  can  get  touches  of  air 
conditioning.  But  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  who  have  not  yet  reached  the 
higher  salary  brackets  have  little  hope, 
just  yet,  of  cooling  their  hot  homes  in 
summer  in  this  fashion. 

Yet  in  the  great  bulk  of  the  country, 
and  except  for  short,  especially  hot  per- 
iods of  the  summer,  a  few  sensible  hints 
from  the  research  laboratories  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  can  stay  much  dis- 
comfort. 

The  University  has  a  special  heating 
and  eooling  research  home  which  is  dis- 
closing much  knowledge  of  value  in  hu- 
man comfort.  Its  construction  is  merely 
that  of  a  well-built  house  such  as  many 
people  can  afford. 

Here  are  the  Illinois  hints  that  you 
might  try  this  summer. 

Keep  open  as  many  windows  as  pos- 
sible from  6  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m.  and  keep 
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TEPE  (}AWRA,  the  world's  oldest  city, 
is  proving  one  of  the  most  fascinat- 
ing places  on  earth. 

From  its  depths  this  season,  archaeol- 
ogists have  extracted  news  about  civili- 
zation that  amazes  and  thrills  them. 
Discoveries  reveal  that  earlier  than  any- 
body supposed,  between  4500  and  4000 
B.  C,  men  and  women  were  enjoying 
art  and  music,  decking  themselves  out 
in  gold  jewelry,  building  temples  worthy 
of  being  called  architectural  gems.  They 
had  what  you  might  call  culture,  back 
in  that  mysterious  time,  even  though 
they  didn't  know  how  to  read  and  write 
and  hadn't  discovered  how  to  melt  up 
copper  for  good  metal  tools.  They  were 
Stone  Age  folk  and  illiterate,  if  you  like, 
but  they  lived  in  a  great  age. 
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Rivers  with  hunters  stalking  wild  beasts 
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and  would  be  remarkable  if  built  thou- 
sands of  years  later.  Dr.  Speiser  declares. 
They  include  such  architectural  devices 
as  piers  and  pilasters,  typical  oi  the  Mid- 
dle Ages. 

4.  The  secret  of  how  Tepe  (lawra's 
interesting  painted  pottery  was  Hred. 
This  is  revealed  by  a  building  with 
round  shafts  seven  feet  deep  leadin'^  to 
a  series  of  under'^round  chambers.  These 
chambers  were  closed  kilns,  and  the  shalt 
permitted  indirect  Bring  with  perfectly 
controlled  temperature.  This  is  the  oldest 
known  example  of  a  closed  pottery  kiln. 

5.  A  Hgurine  of  a  mother  goddess, 
from  the  sixteenth  level.  This  shows  the 
sort  of  deity  worshipped  when  man  was 
emerging  into  civilization. 
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Americans  may  well  take  special  in- 
terest in  revelations  from  this  city  of 
the  Tigris  River  Valley  in  old  Mesopo- 
tamia, for  it  is  being  excavated  down 
through  its  22  layers  of  ruins  by  a  joint 
expedition  of  the  University  Museum, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research. 
Dr.  E.  A.  Speiser,  professor  of  Semitics 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  is 
directing  the  expedition. 

Digging  into  the  twelfth  to  sixteenth 
levels  of  the  city  this  season.  Dr.  S[)eiser 
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Hints  for  Hot  Weather 
Comfort  in  the  Home 

WITH  summer  less  than  a  month 
away  and  hot  weather  imminent 
throughout  a  great  part  of  the  nation 
perspiring  people  are  already  thinking 
of  ways  to  keep  cool.  In  restaurants,  mo- 
tion picture  theaters  and  a  few  office 
buildings  you  can  get  touches  of  air 
conditioning.  P)Ut  the  great  mass  oi  the 
people  who  have  not  yet  reached  the 
higher  salary  brackets  have  little  hojie, 
just  yet,  of  cooling  their  hot  homes  in 
summer  in  this  fashion. 

Yet  in  the  great  bulk  of  the  country, 
and  except  for  short,  especially  hot  per- 
iods of  the  summer,  a  few  sensible  hints 
from  the  research  laboratories  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  can  stay  much  dis- 
comfort. 

The  University  has  a  special  heating 
and  cooling  research  home  which  is  dis- 
closing much  knowledge  of  value  in  hu- 
man comfort.  Its  construction  is  merely 
that  of  a  well-built  house  such  as  many 
people  can  alTord. 

Here  are  the  Illinois  hints  that  you 
might   try   this  summer. 

Keep  open  as  many  windows  as  pos- 
sible from  6  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m.  and  keep 
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STONE  AGE  DEITY 

A   figurine  of  the  **mother  goddess"  wor- 
shipped when  man  was  only  just  emerging 

into  civilization. 


as  many  windows  closed,  as  possible, 
during  the  other  hours  of  the  day. 

In  other  words,  let  the  cooler  night 
air  work  for  you  during  the  hot  day- 
time. Moreover,  keep  the  attic  door  open 
during  the  night  and  the  windows  in 
the  attic  open  so  that  the  natural  chim- 
ney thus  created  will  help  suck  up  the 
hot  air  in  the  lower  levels  of  the  house. 

Have  awnings  on  the  windows  on  the 
three  sunny  sides  of  your  house  for  ex- 
tra comfort.  If  you  actually  had  an  air 
conditioning  system  in  your  home  you 
would  find  that  awnings  so  used  would 
reduce  the  cooling  load  on  the  equip- 
ment by  20  or  30  percent. 

Science  News  Letter,  June  5,   1937 

NUTRITION 

Vitamin  B  Prevents  Hair 
From  Graying — In  Rats 

ONE  more  compelling,  if  unimpor- 
tant, reason  for  eating  plenty  of 
vitamin  B  is  that  it  may  keep  your  hair 
from  turning  gray.  This  appears  to  be 
one  implication  of  research  reported  by 
Drs.  Agnes  Fay  Morgan,  Bessie  B.  Cook 
and  Helen  G.  Davison,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Nutrition.  The 
implication  is  not  made  by  the  scientists, 
who  content  themselves  with  reporting 


observations  of  graying  hair  in  rats  de- 
prived of  one  part  of  vitamin  B. 

Vitamin  B  is  extremely  complex.  It 
has  been  split  up  into  six  or  more  vita- 
mins, each  with  slightly  different  effects 
on  the  body.  One  of  these  protects 
against  the  severe  nervous  disease,  beri- 
beri. Another  protects  against  the  hard- 
times  disease,  pellagra.  This  part  of  the 
vitamin  B  complex,  as  it  is  now  known, 
has  been  split  again,  one  part  of  it  pro- 
tecting against  the  skin  inflammation 
of  pellagra. 

A  vitamin  B  preparation  made  from 
rice  bran  filtrate  is  concerned  with  gray- 
ing of  hair,  at  least  for  rats.  Rats  which 
did  not  get  this  "filtrate  factor",  as  it 
is  called,  turned  gray.  Adequate  doses  of 
the  filtrate  factor  prevented  or  cured  the 
condition. 

This  filtrate  factor  is  found  in  corn- 
starch, which  is  surprising  because  corn 
is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  causes  of 
pellagra,  Dr.  Morgan  points  out,  since 
it  is  found  in  the  diets  of  most  pellagra 
patients.  The  filtrate  factor,  however,  is 


not  only  found  in  cornstarch  but  has 
been  thought  to  be  the  pellagra-prevent- 
ing part  of  the  vitamin  and  the  same 
preparation  has  actually  cured  pellagra. 
This  filtrate  factor,  whatever  its  func- 
tion will  prove  to  be,  cannot  apparently 
be  formed  in  the  body  but  must  be  sup- 
plied in  the  diet.  Two  closely  related 
vitamin  B  factors,  however,  can  be 
formed  in  the  rat's  body  when  lactose 
or  milk  sugar  forms  a  considerable  part 
of  the  animal's  diet. 

Females  Use  Iron 

Female  rats  make  better  use  of  iron 
in  the  diet  than  males,  it  appears  from 
research  reported  at  the  same  meeting 
by  Dr.  Mary  S.  Rose  and  Helen  J.  Hub- 
bel  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. Rats  made  anemic  by  milk  feed- 
ing were  fed  milk  plus  iron  and  copper 
until  the  hemoglobin  content  of  their 
blood  reached  a  certain  level.  Analysis 
at  this  point  showed  that  the  females 
had  larger  amounts  of  iron  in  their 
bodies  than  the  males. 
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Transmutation  of  Elements 
Changes  Chlorine  Into  Argon 


ANEW  transmutation  of  the  ele- 
ments in  which  the  chlorine  atoms 
in  common  table  salt  are  changed  first 
to  potassium  and  then  into  the  inert  gas 
argon  is  reported  by  Princeton  Univers- 
ity scientists.  The  transmutation  is  one 
of  the  first  achieved  with  the  new  cyclo- 
tron apparatus  now  in  operation  after  a 
year's  construction  period.  Ionized  he- 
lium atoms  are  the  bombarding  source 
of  energy  which  brings  about  the  ele- 
mental change. 

Prof.  Henry  D.  Smyth,  chairman  of 
the  physics  department  at  Princeton, 
made  announcement  of  the  work  by  the 
four-man  research  team  of  Dr.  Milton 
G.  White,  Drs.  Malcolm  C.  and  William 
I.  Henderson  and  Dr.  Louis  N.  Ride- 
nour. 

The  form  of  potassium  created,  indi- 
cated Prof.  Smyth,  lacks  one  neutron 
and  exists  for  a  brief  interval.  Its  aver- 
age life  is  10.8  minutes. 

A  feature  of  the  Princeton  cyclotron  is 
that  it  employs  the  heavy,  electrically- 
charged  helium  atoms  as  bullets  to  bom- 
bard the  element  chosen  as  target. 

Helium  gas  of  the  same  kind  which 
is  used  in  inflating  airships  in  the  United 


States  is  passed  into  a  special  vacuum 
chamber  where  it  collides  with  a  strong 
electron  beam.  In  the  collision  the 
helium  atoms  lose  their  outer  electrons 
and  become  helium  ions. 

These  helium  ions,  known  as  alpha 
particles,  are  inserted  into  the  intense 
magnetic  field  of  the  cyclotron  at  its 
center  and  go  round  and  round  in  ever- 
widening  circles  for  loo  revolutions.  At 
each  trip  they  are  accelerated  faster  and 
faster  by  an  electric  field  until  they  at- 
tain velocities  of  about  15,000  miles  a 
second  (about  i/io  the  speed  of  light) 
just  before  they  are  shot  at  a  target. 

Bombarding  atoms  involves  consider- 
able chance  for  about  1,000,000  helium 
bullets  must  be  driven  at  a  chlorine 
atom  before  one  hit  is  made. 

The  new  form  of  potassium,  created 
as  an  intermediate  step  in  the  chlorine- 
argon  transmutation,  is  an  isotope  of 
natural  potassium.  In  passing  over  by 
spontaneous  disintegration  into  argon  it 
liberates  energy  equivalent  to  3,000,000 
electron  volts  in  the  form  of  fast-moving 
positrons. 
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COLOSSAL     FACADE     OF     TEMPLE-PALACE     WITH     THE     THREE 
GREAT    GODS,    STANDING    ON    THEIR    SACRED    ANIMALS. 
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DR.   BARON 

MAX   von   OPPENHEIM 

IN   HIS   TENT. 


MOST  remark- 
able addition 
to  our  knowledge 
of  the  oldest  and 
even  prehistoric 
cultures  of  the 
Near  East  has  been 
effected  through 
recent  excavations 
at  Tell  Halaf  in 
Upper  Mesopota- 
mia. Tell  Halaf  is 
a  hill  situated  in 
the  heart  of  the 
desert  containing  remains  of  the  oldest 
capital  of  the  proto-Hittite,  or  Suba- 
rean  Empire.  The  discovery  of  the 
Tell  Halaf, — in  itself  a  romantic  story, 
— was  made  in  1899,  by  Dr.  Baron  Max 
von  Oppenheim,  former  German  Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary,  and  at  that  time 
a  member  of  the  German  legation  in 
Cairo,  while  on  one  of  his  many  arch- 
aeological exploration  trips  in  Arabia 
and  Mesopotamia.  However,  it  was  not 
until  the  period  between  1911  and 
1914,  in  two  and  a  half  years  of  unin- 
terrupted work,  that  the  Baron,  as- 
sisted by  ten  German  companions  and 
five  hundred  and  fifty  native  laborers, 
belonging  to  wild  nomadic  Bedouin 
tribes,  performed  the  actual  excava- 
ting of  the  Tell  Halaf. 

From  remotest  times,  on  account  of 
the  abundant  water,  flowing  from  in- 
numerable springs  on  the  spot,  the 
site  was  predestined  as  a  capital,  but 
today  it  is  nothing  but  a  small  oasis 
in  the  desert,  and  its  climate  is  ter- 
rific.     Former    lakes    and    ponds    are 


now  mere  swamps  and  the  cause  of 
deadly  fevers.  It  was  through  fever 
that  the  Baron  lost  one  of  his  German 
companions,  four  others  had  to  be 
sent  home  and  replaced,  and  the 
Baron  himself  had  a  hard  struggle 
with  death  for  weeks.  Later,  another 
of  his  European  aides  was  killed  in  a 
sudden  attack  by  a  foreign  Bedouin 
tribe.  Due  to  the  World  War,  the  ex- 
cavation campaign  had  to  be  inter- 
rupted and  could  not  be  continued 
until  1927-'29,  when  it  was  brought  to 
a  preliminary  conclusion. 

The  excavation 
was  remarkably 
successful.  While 
the  tomb  of  Tut 
Enkh  Amen  in 
Egypt  and  the 
royal  Sumerian 
tombs  of  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees  were 
rich  in  smaller 
objects  of  fine  art, 
the  Tell  Halaf 
proved  to  be  over- 
rich  in  stone  sculp- 
tures of  the  most 
fantastic  nature, 
some  pieces  being 
of  tremendous  di- 
mensions. 

The  work  ac- 
complished by  Dr. 
Baron  Max  von 
Oppenheim  has 
definitely  proved 
that     the     proto-     dou3le     stele 

TT.        .  o     1  SHOWING      SUN     GOD 

rlittite    bubarean     relief,  dating  far 

I  ^       ,.-  BACKINTOTHE 

culture, — ot  which     fourth    millenium 

B.C. 


THE  FACADE  OF  THE  TEMPLE-PALACE,  AS  EXCAVATED. 


the  Tell  Halaf  undoubtedly  is  the 
most  important  and  oldest  represen- 
tation,— was  the  third  indigenous  and 
independent  culture  of  the  Near  East, 
paralleling  the  Egyptian  and  the 
Sumerian-Babylonian.  It  had  its  own 
pantheon  and  art,  and  in  many  ways 
preceded  the  Greek.  The  Baron's 
excavations  have  further  proved  that 
this  Proto-Hittite  Subarean  culture 
dates  back  far  into  the  fourth  mil- 
lenium B.C.,  even  into  the  prehistoric 
times.  That  this  art  of  the  Tell  Halaf 
is  older  than  the  Sumerian-Babylon- 
ian is  indicated  by  the  immense  quan- 
tities of  colored  pottery  and  statu- 
ettes, which  objects  are  the  same  as 
those  found  in  southern  Mesopotamia 
below  the  Sumerian-Babylonian  levels. 

Baron  von  Oppenheim  has  collected 
his  part  of  the  finds  at  the  Tell  Halaf 


in  a  special  Tell  Halaf  Museum  at 
Berlin,  Germany.  The  Museum  con- 
sists of  a  huge  hall  and  a  separate 
building  for  the  smaller  objects. 
There  is  also  on  display  the  recon- 
structed facade  of  the  great  Temple 
Palace  and  other  ancient  Tell  Halaf 
buildings. 

The  actual  magnitude  of  the  Tell 
Halaf  Museum  can  hardly  be  expressed 
in  figures.  Some  of  the  colossal  stone 
sculptures  are  20  feet  high,  many  of 
them  weigh  several  tons,  and  while 
they  are  all  at  least  5000  years  old,  they 
are  still  exceedingly  well  preserved. 
They  are  of  a  kind  that  has  never  be- 
fore been  found  and  transported  into 
the  civilized  world,  nor  is  it  probable 
that  their  like  will  ever  be  revealed 
again.  They  are  the  oldest  monumental 
statues  in  the  world. 
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t<»  our  know  UmIjk* 
ol'  thr  nl<lr>t  aihl 
r  \  «'  II  prt'hi^toric 
('  M  I  !  II  r  t'  >  <►!  llir 
Nrar  l!a-t  ha>  Ikm'ii 
cllVclrd  t  h  ro  ii  ;:li 
rrrnil  t'xcaN  alioiis 
at  Tt^ll  llalal"  in 
T  p|M'r  Mrsopota- 
Diia.  1<'ll  llalal  is 
a  liill  sitiiattMl  in 
the  h(*art  of  ihc 
desert  <'<nitainin«z  n^nains  of  lh<*  oldest 
rajMlal  ol  llie  |)r()lo-l  I  itlile,  or  Suha- 
rran  Ijiipire.  Ilir  diseo\<MV  of  lli<^ 
IVII  llalal.  in  ilxIT  a  romantic  slorv. 
was  made  in  IMM^.  h\  Di*.  Uaron  Max 
\on  ( )|»|»enli(Mm.  loriiKM'  (Ferman  Min- 
i>!er  IMenipotenliarx .  and  al  thai  lime 
a  member  of  the  (^Minan  le<zation  in 
(lairo.  while  on  oik  oT  his  mam  areh- 
ii'olo^ieal  exploration  trips  in  \ral)ia 
and  Mesopotamia.  IIow«^\(m%  it  wa>  not 
mitil  the  p<'riod  JM'twi'en  1911  and 
191  I.  in  two  and  a  hall  y<'ars  of  unin- 
terrnpted  work,  that  the  Haron.  as- 
sisted hy  ten  (merman  eom|Kniions  and 
li\e  hundred  and  lilly  nativ(»  lahorers. 
heh»n^in<:  to  wild  nomadie  Hedouin 
trihe-,  performed  the  actual  e\ea\a- 
tin-    of    the    T(  II    llalaf. 

From  remotest  tilings,  on  account  of 
the  ahundanl  water,  llowinjj:  from  in- 
numerahle  sprin^rs  on  tln'  spot,  the 
>ite  was  prtMlestined  as  a  capital,  hut 
toda\  it  is  nothinj:  hut  a  small  oasis 
in  the  desert,  and  its  climat<^  i-  ler- 
rilic.       Former     lak(\<^    and     ponds     an* 


now  mere  swamps  and  {\\c  caus<'  of 
deadly  l<'\(*rs.  It  was  through  f(n(»r 
that  the  Baron  lost  one  of  his  (rcrman 
companions.,  four  others  had  to  he 
sent  home  and  re)>lac(Ml.  and  the 
Haron  hinis<dl  had  a  hard  strutriih* 
with  death  for  wet^ks.  Later,  another 
of  his  European  aides  was  kill(*d  in  a 
sudden  attack  hy  a  forei«:n  Hedouin 
trih(\  l)u<*  to  the  \\  orhl  War.  tli(»  r\- 
<'a\atioii  campaign  had  to  he  inter- 
rupted and  could  not  he  continu(*d 
until  l92T-*29.  when  it  was  hrou|j;ht  to 
a  prcdiminary  con<dusion. 

The  excavation 
was  remarkably 
successful.  \\  hile 
the  toiid)  of  Tut 
Knkh  \men  in 
L^ypt  ami  the 
royal  SunH*rian 
tond)s  of  I  r  of  the 
(]halde(*s  were* 
rich  in  smaller 
ohj(*cts  of  line  art. 
the  1(11  llalaf 
])roved  to  ])e  over- 
rich  in  stone  sculp- 
tures of  th<'  most 
fantastic  natur<\ 
some  |)ieces  hein^ 
of  trememlous  di- 
mensions. 

The      work      ac- 

complish(Ml   hv    Dr. 

Haron      Max      \<)n 

Opp(Mih<Mm    has  ^^ 

delinit(dv     nroxed  ^i^^lli:^ 

that      the      prolo-  •>  <>  i  •»  ri:     stfle 
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lh(»  Ft  II  ilalaf  undouhttMlly  is  the 
most  important  and  oldest  represen- 
tation, was  the  third  indi«ienous  and 
ind(*p(MHl<Mit  culture  of  the  Ncnir  Fast, 
parallelinji  tin*  Fjzyptian  and  the 
SuiiKM'ian-l^ahyloniafi.  It  had  its  own 
pantheon  and  art.  and  in  many  ways 
preccMh^l  the  (rrec^k.  Fhe  Haron's 
<*xcavations  ha\e  further  pro\ed  that 
this  Proto-llittil(*  Suharean  culture* 
dates  hack  far  into  the  fourth  inil- 
lenium  H.(].,  cww  into  the  |)r(  historic 
times.  That  this  art  of  the  Ic  II  Halaf 
is  t>lder  than  the  Sumerian-Hahyloii- 
ian  is  imlicated  hy  the  immense  <pian- 
tilies  of  colored  |)ottery  and  >talu- 
c*ltes,  which  <d)jects  are  llio  same  as 
those*  found  in  southern  Me*se>pe>tamia 
Ix'loir  the*  Sume*rlan-Hahyle)nian   levels. 

Baron  von  Oppe*idie'im  has  e'e>llecte*el 
liis  part  of  the   linels  al  the*  1VII   llalaf 


in  a  spe*eial  Tell  llalaf  Museum  at 
Berlin,  (Germany.  The*  Museum  eon- 
sisls  of  a  hujie*  hall  anel  a  se'parate'; 
huilelinj:  for  the*  smalle*r  ed)je*e'ts. 
'rhe*re*  is  alse>  e)n  elisplay  the*  re'e'e)n- 
struete'd  faeaele*  e»f  the*  ;j!;re*al  leMiiide* 
l^alaee*  and  either  ancient  I  ell  llalaf 
huilelinizs. 

The  aetual  ma^nilutle'  e)l  the  ledl 
llalaf  Mu>eum  can  haidly  !»e  expresse'el 
in  li'iure*s.  Seune*  e»j  the'  cole)-«sal  >lenie* 
seulptures  are*  20  feet  hi^h.  many  e>f 
thein  >\e'i^h  >e'\e'ral  lon>.  ami  while 
thev  are*  all  al  lea.-l  ."iildO  \ear>  edel.  tlnv 
are'  still  e*xe'e*e'elini:l\  we  II  pre'>er\eel. 
rhe*\  are*  e>f  a  kind  that  ha^  ne'\ei-  he*- 
feue'  he*e*n  found  and  tran>pe»rle'el  into 
the*  ei\ili/e*el  weuhl.  lieu*  is  it  prohahle* 
that  their  like*  will  e*ve*r  he*  re*ve*ale*el 
aiiain.  rhe*v  are*  the'  ohle*>t  me)nume*ntal 
>tatue*s   in    the'   worlel. 
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TESHUP,  THE  RAIN  GOD,  SEATED  WITH  HEPET,  HIS  CONSORT.  AND  THE  STANDING  SUN  GOD. 

THEIR  SON.  AS  DISCOVERED   IN  A   SMALLER  TEMPLE. 


FABULOUS   SCULPTURED   TEMPLE   GUARDIAN:   MAN  WITH  TWO   PAIRS    OF   BULLS'   HORNS. 

BIRD  BODY,  AND  SCORPION'S  TAIL. 


MALE   SPHINX  WITH   BULL'S   HORNS  SIGNIFY- 

ING  HIS   DEITY. 


HUWAWA    KILLED    BY    GILGAMESH    AND 

ENGIDU. 


A  BULL  AND  A  LION  IN  A  DRAMATIC.  DEADLY 

STRUGGLE. 


STAG    STRANGLED    BY    A    LION,    ONE    OF   THE 
MOST    REALISTIC    STONE    RELIEFS. 


Ti  <Hi  V.  I  hi:  hain  (;on.  sr\Ti  i>  \<\tu  hi  ri  i,  his  (  ()ns(m<t.  \m)  thi  si  \m>in(;  sin  <;oi), 

nil  IK    SON.    AS   1)IS(()MKII)    IN    A    SMALMK    TIMIMi:. 
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FABULOIS    SCULPTURED    TUMPFK    (iUVKDIAN;    MAN    Vi  ITH    TWO    I'AIHS    OF    BULLS'    HORNS, 

BIRD   BODY,   AND  SCORl'lON'S  TAIL. 


MALK    SPHINX    WITH    lU  LL'S    HORNS    SU;NII  Y 

LNG    HIS    DEITY. 


HI  WAWA     KILLED    BY    (;IL(;AMESH    AND 

ENCilDU. 


A    BULL   AND   A    LION    IN   A    DRAMATIC  .   DEADLY 

STRUGGLE. 


STA(;  stran(;lei)  in    a    lion,  one  oe  the 

MOST     KEALISTK      STONE     RELIEES. 


The  sculpture  of  the  Tell  Halaf  pre- 
sents art  in  its  most  primitive  tech- 
nique. Its  realistic  strength  is  amaz- 
ing. Some  of  the  statues  seem  abso- 
lutely cubistic,  others,  especially  the 
smaller  relief  slabs,  are  naturalistic  to 
a  remarkable  degree.  The  style  of  the 
animal  sculpture  is  far  superior  to  that 
depicting  human  beings.  It  seems 
strange  that  some  of  the  human  repre- 
sentations show  a  distinct  resemblance 
to  the  oldest  American  cultures,  such 
as  the  Maya.  The  fighting  and  hunting 
scenes  are  in  the  most  archaic  style, 
while  at  the  same  time  being  dramat- 
ically alive.  The  animals  appear  to  live 
and  move.  A  few  strokes  make  the 
complete  picture.  This  is  art  in  its 
great  and  true  form.  Most  incredible 
and  fantastic  of  all  are  the  fabulous 
beings.  They  are  mixtures  of  animal 
forms,  or  animals  mixed  with  human 


GODDESS   WITH   SIX   WINGS,   RECALLING   THE 

SERAPHIM    OF    THE    OLD   TESTAMENT, 

(ISAIAH   VI,  2) 


THE  ELDERLY  DEMI-GOD  GILGAMESCH  HOLDING  THE  IMMORTALITY  FLOWER.  IN 
FRONT  OF  HIM  THE  EMBLEM  OF  THE  SUN  GOD,  SUPPORTED  BY  TWO  DEMONS,  MEN 
WITH  BULL'S  HORNS,  HOOVES  AND  TAIL:  CHARACTERISTICS  NOW  ATTRIBUTED  TO 

THE  DEVIL. 


beings:    the    smaller    deities,    symbol- 
izing the  emanations  of  nature. 

The  facade  of  the  Tell  Halaf  Palace 
amazes  even  us  living  in  the  civilized 
world,  and  the  combination  of  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture  evokes  our  deep- 
est admiration.  But  one  can  imagine 
the  awe  felt  by  the  people  of  those 
days  on  beholding  the  colossal  sculp- 
tures of  their  three  great  deities  glar- 
ing on  them  with  their  big  white  eyes, 
standing  on  their  huge  sacred  animals 
in  the   Temple   entrance. 


Following  the  example  of  American 
philanthropists,  the  Baron  has  con- 
veyed his  Tell  Halaf  Museum  together 
with  his  entire  fortune  to  the  Founda- 
tion bearing  his  name,  "Baron  Max 
von  Oppenheim  Foundation."  The  ob- 
ject of  the  Foundation  is  to  continue 
the  scientific  research  work  started  by 
Baron  von  Oppenheim  in  the  Near 
East.  The  Foundation  includes  a  li- 
brary of  more  than  40,000  volumes  on 
Oriental  studies.  The  headquarters 
of  the  Foundation  are  located  at 
6  Savignyplatz,  Berlin,  Germany. 


INTERIOR  OF  ONE  SECTION  OF  THE  TELL  HALAF  MUSEUM,  BERLIN;   IN  THE  FOREGROUND 

A    GIGANTIC    GRIFFON. 
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The  srulplure  of  the  TrW  Ilalaf  prc'- 
sonts  art  in  its  most  primitive  tecli- 
fii(|iu\  Its  n^ilislic  sln'n^lh  is  amaz- 
ing. Some  of  {\w  statues  sei'iii  abso- 
lutely eul)istie,  olliers,  espeeially  tlie 
smaller  relif^f  slal)s.  are  naturalistic  to 
a  remarkaMe  <le|zree.  Ihe  style*  of  the 
animal  seulplure  is  far  superior  to  that 
(h^pietin^  human  heinjrs.  It  seems 
stran<re  that  souk*  of  the  human  repre- 
sentations show  a  distinct  resemhlance 
to  the*  oldest  American  cultures,  such 
as  tin*  Maya.  The  (ijrhtin^  and  huntin<i 
scen(\^  are  in  the*  most  archaic  styl(% 
while  at  the  same  time  hein<:  dramat- 
ically alive.  The  animals  ap[)ear  to  live 
and  move.  A  few  strokes  make  the 
complete  picture.  This  is  art  in  its 
jrreat  and  true  form.  Most  incredible 
and  fantastic  of  all  are  the  fabulous 
beinpjs.  They  are  mixtures  of  animal 
forms,  or  animals  mixed  with  human 


GODDESS    IRITH    SIX    WINGS,    RECALLING    THE 

SEKAI'HIM    OI     THE    OLD    TESTAMENT, 

(ISAIAH    M,    2) 


it 


IxMiijzs:     the    small(M'    dcMties,    synd)ol- 
izinj:  the  emanations  of  nature. 

The  facade  of  the  Tell  Halaf  Palace 
amazes  even  us  livinj:  in  tin*  ci\iliz<Ml 
world,  and  the  cond)ination  of  archi- 
tecture* and  sculpture  evokes  our  deep- 
est admiration.  But  one  can  imajiine 
the  awe  felt  by  the  pcHipIc*  of  those 
days  on  behold inj:  the  colossal  sculp- 
tures of  their  three  ^reat  deities  glar- 
ing!; on  them  with  their  bij:;  whitc^  eyes, 
standin<!;  on  their  hu«!;e  sacred  animals 
in    the    Temple    entrance. 


Following  the  e\amj)le  of  American 
philanthropists,  the  Haron  has  con- 
veved  his  T<dl  Halaf  ^^useum  tojiether 
with  his  (Mitire*  fortune  to  th<*  I ounda- 
tion  heariniz  his  name,  ''Haron  Max 
von  OppenhcMm  Foundation/*  llie  ob- 
ject of  the  Foundation  is  to  (M>utifni(* 
th("  scientific  research  work  startcwl  by 
Haron  von  Opp(»nheim  in  the*  N(\ir 
Fast.  riu*  Foundation  includes  a  li- 
brary of  more  than  M),()()()  volumes  on 
()ri(Mital  stuelies.  The  head(piart(*rs 
of  the  Foinidation  are  located  at 
6  Savignyplatz,    Herlin,  Germany. 


LNTEHIOK   OE   ONE   SECTION   OE   THE  TELL   HALAE   MLSELM.    HEKLIN;    IN    THE    E<)HE(;H()LND 

A    (;i(;a\ti(;   (;km  eon. 


Tin:  ELDEHLY  I)EMI-(;()D  CILGAMESCH  HOLDING  THE  IMMORTALITY  FLOWER.  IN 
EHONT  OE  HIM  THE  EMBLEM  OE  THE  SI  N  GOD.  SLI'PORTED  BY  TWO  DEMONS,  MEN 
WITH    Bl  LLS    HORNS,   HOOVES   AND  TAIL:   CHARACTERISTICS   NOW   ATTRIBUTED   TO 

THE   DEVIL. 
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HEPET,    THE    GREAT    GODDESS,    SEATED    ON 
HER     THRONE.     SCULPTURED     IN     AN     ABSO- 
LUTELY  CUBISTIC  STYLE. 


The  TELL  HALAF- MUSEUM  is  located  at 
Berlia-Charlottenburg^,  Franklin  8tr.  6. 

Open  to  the  public: 
on  Weekdays  from  10  a.m.  till  3  p.m. 
on  Sundays      from  10  a.m.  till  2  p.m. 

Entrance  free  


HEPET,    THE     GREAT    GODDESS,    SEATED    ON 
HER     THRONE,     SCULPTURED     IN     AN     ABSO- 
LUTELY  CUBISTIC   STYLE. 


The  TKLL  HALAI- MUSEUM    is   located  at 
Berliii-Charlotteiihiirj*:,  Franklin  Str.  6. 

Open  to  the  public: 
on   Weekdays  from  10  a.m.  till  3  p.m. 
on   Sundays       from  10  a.m.  till  2  p.m. 

I'^ntrance  free  
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Lava  leaped  800  feet  into  the  air,  then  streamed  toward  the  sea  the  night  t>f  Thursday,  March  3. 
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Hawaii'^  active  rolcano  .«a,  showing  the  1955  lav.  flow,  on  Kilauea'.  eart  rift,  at  rij^t  in  thi.  map.  New  flow  k  5  mile,  closer  to  KiUnea. 
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Lava  leape«l  800  feel  hilo  llic  air,  llien  streainea  toward  the  sea  the  night  of  Thiirs«hiy,  xMarth  3. 
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Leva  from  the  firsj  emption  cot  the  Pahoa-Pohoiki  road  within  a  few  hourg  Monday 
morning.  Cane  field  ttill  homed  the  second  day.  The  first  two  days'  eruption  ponred  ahout 
700,000  cnhie  yards  of  lava  onto  160  acres  of  land.  The  land  belonged  to  Richard  J. 
(IKck)  Lyman,  and  it  was  common  talk  to  say  that  for  the  first  time  one  man  owned  a 
volcano. 


Lava  on  a  Rampage 

Pele  Stalks  Puna  Area 
For  1st  Time  in  115  Yrs. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  memory  of  living  man, 
Pdle  %ts&ed  the  Puna  district  of  the  Big  Island  last 
week.  Sh^i  hadn't  been  there  since  1840. 

Flaming  lava,  bursting  from  Kilauea  volcanoes  east 
rift,  jabbed  skyward  from  cracks  that  opened  up 
through  two  and  a  half  miles  of  peaceful  Ohia  forest 
and  cane  land. 

Leaping  as  high  as  800  feet  into  the  air,  spreading 
out  over  nearly  2,500  acres  of  some  of  Hawaii's  rich- 
est land,  the  lava  was  both  fascinating  and  terrifying. 

From  the  air,  it  was  a  magnificent  spectacle,  an 
awesome  fire,  the  earth  itself  aflame.  From  the 
ground,  a  blind,  relentless  destroyer,  too  powerful  for 
man  to  challenge,  a  hell  on  earth. 

4e  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

PUNA  ERUPTED  at  8  a.m.,  Monday,  Feb.  28. 

The  last  cone  ceased  bubbling,  glowed,  then  winked, 
out  early  the  following  Sunday,  leaving  only  twisted 
heaps  of  steaming  black  rock. 

As  the  lava  spilled  toward  the  sea,  it  left  tragedy  in 
its  wake.  Six  homes  were  destroyed.  Land,  Puna's  only 
source  of  wealth,  was  wiped  out.  It  will  stay  wiped 
out  for  countless  generations.  Pets  were  left  wandering, 
and  hungry  in  the  quiet  streets  of  abandoned  villages. 

After  eight  days,  men  began  drifting  back  into  the 
Kapoho  district,  assessing  damage,  hacking  new  roads 
ainross  still-hot  lava  flows. 

WITH  QUAKES  still  rocking  the  eruption  area^ 
a&d  with  a  new  eruption  underway  March   12,  a 
precise  estimate  of  damage  was  not  available  this 

wedk. 

But  it  was  expected  to  be  more  than  $3,000,000. 


Wednesday  afternoon^  lava  spurted  frp^a^ne^  FJ?^^^'^  A«  f^^.  T-^K^W^  iJ^^^  i'^tU 

rivers.  The  Ikeda  house,  upper  right,  was  spared  that  day,  but  was  overrun  Inursday.  ^ 
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I^va  from  tlic  fir^^t  eruption  cwt  the  Pahoa-Pohoiki  roail  within  a  few  hours  Momlay 
morning.  Cane  field  still  bumed  the  perond  day.  The  first  two  days'  eruption  poured  ahoul 
700.000  cubic  yards  of  lara  onto  160  aere8  of  land.  The  land  belonged  to  Eirhard  J. 
(Dick)  I>yman,  and  it  wa«  common  talk  to  *»ay  that  for  the  first  time  one  man  owned  a 
volcano. 


Pele  Stalks  Puna  Area 
For  1st  Time  in  115  \rs 

For  the  fir>l  time  in  the  nieinoi  \  <»r  IImmj:  ni;ni, 
Pele  stalked  the  Pniia  ili-triet  of  the  Hi*:  MjihI  U\h\ 
week.  She  hadn't  hern  there  biiiee   If)  10. 

FlanMni:  Irivn.  InTr-linir  fro?ii  Kilau'Vi  \olr:f?i*i"c  »*:i4;| 
rift,  jahhed  -ky\>ar<i  iroiii  tr.H  k>  ii»  ii  <;|m  u.  a  up 
throufih  t\vo  and  a  half  miles  of  p<'a«eliil  <Jhla  forest 
antl  rane  land. 

Lea{»in*r  as  hidi  as  800  feet  into  the  air.  wpr<'..  :  g 
out  over  nearly  2.'>00  a<res  of  -onie  of  Hawaii'-  rirli- 
est  land,  the  lava  >vas  hoth  fasiinatin^-  and  tf  rrlf\  iitj^. 

From    the    air.    it   \\as    a    niajinifieent    -peetaele.    an 

awe«Jome     fire,     the    earth     itself     aflame.     I  rotn     the 

ground,  a  blind,  relentless  destroyer,  too  poMeilikl  for 

man  to  ehallenge,  a  hell  on  earth. 

♦        *        *        * 

PFNA  ERIPTED  at  8  a. in.,  Mondav,  1  tl»    28. 

The  la>l  eone  eeased  huhhlin«r.  «ilo\ved.  ti.en  uiilvril 
out  earlv  tlie  followinjr  Sunday,  lea\in«r  (>nly  luifcted 
heaps  of  steatnirt«i  black  roek. 

As  the  lava  spilled  toward  the  sea.  it  left  tragedy  in 
its  \^ake.  Six  homes  were  destroyed.  I. and.  Punas  only 
souree  of  wealth,  was  wiped  out.  ll  will  -lay  wiped 
out  for  eountless  jienerations.  Pets  were  left  wandering 
and  hun^rry  in  the  (jniet  streets  of  abandoned  xida^ies. 

After  eifiht  days,  men  l>eo:an  driftinji  back  into  the 
Kapidio  district,  assessing  damage,  hacking  new  roadi? 
across  still-hot  lava  flows. 

3|c  4e  a|t  4: 

WITH    QUAKES    still    rocking   the    eruption    area, 
and   with   a   new   eruption   underway    March    12.    a 
precise  estimate  of  damage  was   not   axailable   thi8 

week. 

But  it  was  expected  to  be  more  than  $.'i. 000.000. 
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\X'ednc-day  afi'ir;.-on,  lava  Kpurled  from  a  new   erark  in  the  ea-t   rifl.    ^'hortl^    ;trt«:rward,  il  cut    ihe   I^ahoa-KajMdio   r<M«l    w»»h    Iwn   Ii'  ?  \ 
Ti\i-rs,    Ihe  Ikeda  iiepse.  upper   riglit.  was  spared   that   day.   l»nl   Ma^  o>err:iri   ll^nrMfay. 
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Richard  Lyman  and  Dr.  Gordon  Macdonald 


Advertiser  Staff  Was  Tops 


Covering  the  Puna  eruption 
was  a  lot  like  covering  a  war, 
except  that  the  press  ^was 
barred  from  the  front  lines 
most  of  the  time. 

Rumor,  like  the  lava, 
spread  relentlessly,  even 
worked  its  way  into  official- 
channels  so  that  reporters 
eventually  could  trust  almost 
nothing  they  heard,  and  only 
a  part  of  what  they  saw. 

On  one  day,  for  example, 
two  rumors  crossed  paths  at 
about  Olaa.  One,  coming 
from  Hilo,  said  Pahoa  had 
exploded.  The  other,  en  route 
from  Pahoa,  said  Hilo  had 
suffered  a  major  earthquake. 

The  Advertiser  put  eight  men 


on  the  job,  the  largest  single 
volcano  staff.  Life  Magazine, 
RKO  and  the  national  wire 
services  combined  to  make 
Kilauea's  1955  eruption  one 
of  the  most-heavily  covered 
news  events  in  recent  Island 
history. 

Advertiser  staffers  on  duty 
•^or  the  duration'*  with  the 
Hilo  bureau  at  the  volcano  in- 
cluded Ron  Bennett,  Jack  Bur- 

by,  Gordon  Morse,  as  photog- 
rapher and  reporter,  and  San- 
ford  Z^lhuTg,  Carrying  out 
special  assignments  at  the  vol- 
cano scene  were  Bob  Krauss, 
Lois  Stewart,  Brian  Casey  and 
Photographer  Y.  Ishii. 
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Legislators,  with  Richard  Lyman,  far  right,  inspect  cracks  which  opened  up  in 
the  road  just  outside  Kapoho  village. 
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Richarcl   Lyiuan   and   Dr.   Gordon   Macdonald 


Atlverliser  Staff  Was  Tops 


Covering  the  Puna  eruption 
was  a  lot  like  covering  a  war, 
except  that  the  press  was 
barred  from  the  front  lines 
most  of  the  time. 

Rumor,  like  the  lava, 
spread  relentlessly,  even 
worked  its  way  into  official 
channels  so  that  reporters 
eventually  could  trust  almost 
nothing  they  heard,  and  only 
a  part  of  what  they  saw. 

On  one  day,  for  example, 
two  rumors  crossed  paths  at 
about  Olaa.  One,  coming 
from  Hilo»  said  Pahoa  had 
exploded.  The  other,  en  route 
from  Pahoa,  said  Hilo  had 
suffered  a  major  earthquake. 

The  Advertiser  put  eight  men 
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on  the  job,  the  largest  single 
volcano  staff.  Ijfe  Magazine, 
BKO  and  the  national  wire 
services  combined  to  make 
Kilauea's  1955  eruption  one 
of  the  most-heavily  covered 
news  events  in  recent  Island 
history. 

Advertiser  staffers  on  duty 
••for  the  duration*'  with  the 
Hilo  bureau  at  the  volcano  in- 
cluded Ron  Bennett,  Jack  Bur- 
by,  Gordon  Morse,  as  photog- 
rapher and  reporter,  and  San- 
ford  Zalburg.  Carryinfj  out 
special  assignments  at  the  vol- 
cano scene  were  Bob  Krauss, 
Lois  Stewart,  Brian  Casey  and 
Photographer  Y.  Ishii. 
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Legislators,  \^ith  Richard  Lyman,  far  right,  Inspect  cracks  \^hich  opcnc^l  np  in 
the  road  just  oiilside  Kapoho  village. 
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The  l.-i>latne  party  pxm^vd  in  Kapolio  to  look  over  damage  cauhed  l»y  tli*"  lava  flow.  Thty,lut,er.  li«Id  a  liearing, 
and  land  exclianges  to  help  fctricken  Puna  residents. 
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Last  Days  of  the  First  Eruption,  Tamed  But  Still  Defiant 


By  Sunday,  the  foim- 
tains  had  died,  but  the 
wall  of  lava  kept  oozing 
toward  the  heach  near 
PohoikL  Some  photog- 
raphers, like  Bud  Thue- 
ner,  above,  stood  watch, 
waiting  to  catch  the  pic- 
ture if  the  wall  tumbled 


into  the  sea*  It  never  did. 
That  river  of  lava  meas- 
ured a  mile  across  at  its 
widest  point  and  15  to  20 
feet  high.  It  rolled  up  rock 
and  brush  and  set  tall  ohia 
trees,  like  the  one  in  the 
picture,  on  fire.  For  years 
the  core  of  the  lava  flow 


will  be  hot  to  the  touch. 
The  county  and  Territori- 
al highway  department 
will  have  to  cut  through 
new  roads  to  bypass  it. 

Lava  cut  the  roads  at 
Puna  at  several  places.  To 
get  to  the  village  of  Ka- 
poho  a  driver  had  to  go 


through  narrow  and  rut- 
ted cane  field  roads.  At 
other  points  the  earth- 
quakes that  accompanied 
the  eruption  had  driven 
splits  and  cracks  in  roads 
and  in  fields.' 

Back  in  Hilo,  bored  by 
the  lack  of  activity,  other 


photographers  rounded 
up  a  Hawaii  Visitors  Bu- 
reau tourist  marker  and 
two  pretty  girls  March  7, 
drove  to  Mauna  Fujisaki 
and  took  a  singular  pic- 
ture in  a  former  cane- 
field,  marking  the  end  of 
the  eruption  for  a  spelL 
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Last  Days  of  the  First  Eruption,  Tamed  But  Still  Defiant 


By  Sunday,  the  foun- 
tains had  died,  hut  the 
wall  of  lava  kept  oozing 
toward  the  heach  near 
Pohoiki.  Some  photog- 
raphers, like  Bud  Thue- 
ner,  above,  stood  watch, 
wailing  to  catch  the  pic- 
ture if  the  wall  tumbled 
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into  the  sea.  It  never  did. 
That  river  of  lava  meas- 
ured a  mile  across  at  its 
widest  point  and  15  to  20 
feet  high.  It  rolled  up  rock 
and  brush  and  set  tall  ohia 
trees,  like  the  one  in  the 
picture,  on  fire.  For  years 
the  core  of  the  lava  flow 


will  be  hot  to  the  touch. 
The  county  and  Territori- 
al highway  department 
will  have  to  cut  through 
new  roads  to  bypass  it. 

Lava  cut  the  roads  at 
Puna  at  several  places.  To 
get  to  the  village  of  Ka- 
poho  a  driver  had  to  go 


through  narrow  and  rut- 
ted cane  field  roads.  At 
other  points  the  e.-^rth- 
qudkes  that  accompanied 
the  eruption  had  driven 
splits  and  cracks  in  roads 
and  in  fields. 

Back  in  Hilo,  bored  by 
the  lack  of  activity,  other 


photographers  round  ed 
up  a  Hawaii  V  isitors  Bu- 
reau touriet  marker  artd 
two  pretty  girls  March  7^ 
drove  to  Mauna  Fujisaki 
and  took  a  singular  pic- 
ture in  a  former  cane- 
field,  marking  ihe  end  of 
the  eruption  for  a  spell. 
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THE  SCIENTIFIC  MONTHLY 


NOVEMBER,  1927 


MYSTERY   MONUMENTS   OF   THE    MARIANAS 


By  Lieutenant-Commander  P.  J.  SEARLES 

NAVY  YARD,  BOSTON,   MASS. 


Thousands  of  miles  from  civilization, 
hidden  in  tangled  jungle  growths,  seldom 
described    and    photographed,    as    have 
been   the   pyramids  of  the  Mayas,   the 
ruins  of  Angkor  Wat  or  the  monstrosi- 
ties of  Easter  Island,  for  hundreds  per- 
haps thousands  of  years,  have  lain  con- 
cealed  the  mystery  monuments^  of  the 
Marianas.      Surpassing    Stonehenge    in 
extent,   with   single   stones   larger   than 
any  in   the   pyramids   of   Egypt,   these 
Lat'te  or  '^Casas  de  los  Antiguos,''  as 
they  were  known  to  the  Spanish,  are  the 
relics  of  a  race  whose  origin  is  lost  in  the 
dim  mists  of  antiquity  and  whose  history 
and  characteristics  had  even  been  forgot- 
ten over  four  hundred  years  ago.    What 
are  they,  why  were  they  erected,  and  by 
whom?     These   are   puzzles   still  to  be 

solved. 

The  Marianas,   or  Ladrones,   as  they 
were  formerly  called,  form  a  group  of 
Pacific  islands,  roughly  in  Longitude  145 
East    and    Latitude    12    to    18    North. 
Guam,  the  largest  and  most  important, 
is  an  American  naval  station,  while  the 
others,    Saipan,    Eota,    Tinian,    Pagan, 
Agrigan,  etc.,  were  acquired  by  the  Japa- 
nese following  the  World  War.     They 
are  all  typical  tropical  islands,  with  flora 
and  fauna  such  as  is  widely  found  in  the 
Pacific,    and    peopled   by   thousands   of 
amiable,  intelligent,  handsome  Chamor- 
ros,  gently  indolent  under  the  southern 
sun.    Thanks  to  American  and  Japanese 


influence,  they  have  been  provided  with 
many  modern  comforts,  electric  lights, 
sanitary  water  supply,  ice  and  cold  stor- 
age, radio  and  cable  service,  medical 
attention,  etc.,  without  losing  the  quaint- 
ness  and  picturesqueness  of  the  primi- 
tive. 

Dotting  the  islands  here  and  there  are 
found  those  magnificent  structures,  the 
Lat'te,   erected  unknown  centuries  ago 
by  a  lost  race  whose  name  even  is  forgot- 
ten.    Massive  and  imposing  even  when 
partially  laid  low  by  the  hand  of  time 
working   through    earthquakes    and    ty- 
phoons, hid  in  the  shadowy  depths  of 
the  jungles,  they  convey  an  impression 
of  high  intelligence  and  skill  on  the  part 
of  their  builders.     Baffling  to  the  scien- 
tist as  well  as  to  the  layman,  they  repre- 
sent  an   ancient   epoch   as  mythical   as 
Atlantis.    What  are  they? 

A   Lat'te   is   composed   primarily    of 
upright  monoliths  called  ^'halege,''  sur- 
mounted by  hemispherical  capitals  called 
^'tasa.''    The  upright  stones  are  usually 
placed  in  two  parellcl  rows  of  from  four 
to  six  stones  in  each  row,  the  long  axis 
of  the  Lat  'te  always  being  parallel  with 
the  line  of  the  sea  shore  or  a  river  bed. 
In  Guam  are  found  several  different  de- 
tailed forms.     The  uprights  are   some- 
times slab-like,  sometimes  cut  sciuare ;  in 
fact,  many  shapes  are  extant.    The  capi- 
tals also  vary  in  shape  and  size.    Lat  'te 
range  from  small  rude  structures  con- 
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structed  of  natural  boulders  capped 
with  coral  heads,  to  massive  stone  col- 
umns, square  in  shape,  fifteen  or  more 
feet  in  height  and  six.  feet  in  diameter, 
headed  with  enormous  blocks  of  stone. 

The  Island  of  Tinian  presents  two  of 
these  largest  of  monuments  carved  by 
prehistoric  man,  part  of  the  '*  House  of 
Taga/'  The  only  standing  survivors  of 
ten  original  monoliths,  these  two  shafts 
still  rear  their  lofty  heads  on  the  south- 
western side  of  the  island,  very  near  the 
beach.  Three  others  are  completely 
shattered  as  if  by  earthquake,  two  have 
lost  their  capitals,  and  three  have  fallen 
but  still  retain  the  ' '  tasa ' '  intact.  They 
are  all  shaped  like  truncated  pyramids, 
capped  by  hemispherical  stones.  The 
pillars  are  eighteen  feet  in  circumference 
at  the  base  and  fifteen  feet  at  the  top. 
They  are  twelve  feet  high  and  support 
capitals  five  feet  high  and  six  feet  in 
diameter.     Each  monolith  weighs  about 


thirty  tons.  The  two  parallel  rows  origi- 
nally stood  seven  feet  apart  and  form  a 
ground  plan  about  fifty-five  feet  long  by 
eleven  feet  wide.  They  are  cut  from  a 
rough  metamorphosed  coral  known  in  the 
Marianas  as  ^'cascajo. '' 

Don  Felipe  de  la  Corte  de  Calderon, 
Spanish  governor  of  the  Marianas  from 
1855  to  1866,  in  various  manuscript  re- 
ports to  the  Crown  (not  published),  tells 
of  the  Lat'te. 

It  should  also  be  noticed  that  not  only  Guam, 
but  Eota,  Tinian,  and  Saipan  also  possess  ruins 
of  houses  of  an  architecture  which  tends  to 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  people  gifted 
with  certain  ideas  which  showed  them  to  be 
above  the  stage  of  the  mere  savage.  All  these 
ruins  consist  of  pyramids  finished  at  the  top 
with  semi-spherical,  carved  stones,  the  semi- 
sphere  in  some  instances  being  biult  of  small 
stones  cemented  together. 

In  all  the  islands,  at  places  formerly  in- 
habited, are  found  certain  monuments,  which 
the  natives  call  'Hatde'^  (sic),  or  '^ Houses  of 
the  Old  People. ' '     They  consist  invariably  of  a 
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''THE  HOUSE   OF   TAGA^' 
Island  of  Tinian. 


ONE  OF  THE  SMALLER  LAT^TE 

OF  GUAM 

Showing  the  ''halege"  and  the  ''tasa. ^' 

double  row  of  rough  stone  pyramids  or  truncated 
cones,  supporting  stone  hemispheres,  flat  side  up. 
These  pyramids,  similar  in  shape  to  the  stone 
pillars  called  "Guarda  Cantones,'^  which  are 
often  placed  along  the  edges  of  royal  highways 
in  Spain,  stand  in  two  rows,  like  the  pillars  of 
a  house;  and  even  though  we  have  no  exact  data 
on  the  subject,  this  position  together  with  their 
native  name  makes  us  believe  that  formerly 
they  served  as  supports  for  stringers  on  which 
rested  rafters  that  reached  to  the  ground;  but 
if  this  is  correct,  the  house  must  have  been  very 
low.  In  early  descriptions  of  the  islands  it  is 
said  that  the  natives  buried  their  dead  in  the 
houses  and  even  today  the  people  have  a  super- 
stitious fear  of  digging  up  or  working  the 
ground  between  these  rows  of  stones.  .  .  . 

In  Guam,  Rota,  and  Saipan,  the  latde  pillars 
consist  of  only  two  rough  hewn  stones,  one  cone 
shaped  and  the  other  a  half  sphere  placed  on 


top  of  it,  both  of  them  together  not  being 
higher  than  five  feet  from  the  ground;  while  in 
Tinian  close  to  the  Deputy  Governor's  house 
stands  a  group  of  these  pillars,  called  "House 
of  Taga^' — a  chieftain  famous  in  local  history 
— which  is  composed  of  twelve  truncated  pyra- 
mids four  or  five  feet  wide  at  the  base  and 
fifteen  feet  high,  their  squared  tops  measuring 
about  two  feet  to  a  side.  On  them  rest  hemi- 
spheres from  six  to  seven  feet  in  diameter. 

These  pillars,  crowned  with  their  hemispher- 
ical caps  and  standing  in  two  files,  distant  from 
each  other  about  four  varas  from  center  to  cen- 
ter, constitute  a  monument  worthy  of  special 
attention,  not  so  much  for  its  size  as  because 
it  resembles  nothing  to  be  seen  elsewhere  out- 
side of  the  Marianas;  moreover,  it  is  not  unique, 
but  represents  a  type  repeated  over  and  over 
again  in  the  other  islands  of  the  group.  If  we 
knew  more  about  these  latde  we  miglit  deter- 
mine the  true  origin  of  these  natives  of  whom 
it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  they  are  not 
the  descendants  of  primitive  savages.  This  is 
proved  not  only  by  the  labor  and  skill  required 
to  dress  the  stones,  but  also  by  their  unvarying 
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pyramidal  and  hemispherical  character.  It 
seems  strange  that  the  history  of  the  first  mis- 
sionaries makes  no  mention  of  them,  since  one 
would  think  such  pillars  could  not  fail  to  attract 
attention  when  discovered  among  the  thatched 
huts  of  naked  Indians. 

Tradition  has  it  that  Taga  buried  his  daugh- 
ter on  top  of  one  of  the  pillars  and  covered  her 
corpse  with  rice  flour;  when  I  visited  this 
monument  in  1855,  wishing  to  confirm  the  story 
handed  down  by  word  of  mouth,  I  had  a  ladder 
brought  and  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  pillar 
mentioned  in  the  story  and  actually  found  a 
cavity  full  of  earth  and  overgrown  with  shrubs 
whose  trunks  were  two  or  three  inches  thick. 
After  it  had  been  cleaned  out  by  my  orders,  I 
found  a  piece  of  a  human  lower  jaw  and  two 
small  bones,  evidently  finger  phalanges.  The 
grave  cavity  in  the  top  of  the  hemisphere  mea- 
sured about  five  feet  long  by  one  and  a  half 
feet  wide  and  deep,  the  corners  being  rounded. 

Caldoron  is  not  altogether  accurate, 
especially  as  regards  the  size  of  the 
Lat'te  and  about  their  not  being  men- 
tioned by  early  missionaries.  Gaspar 
and  Grijalva  described  a  boat  house  as 
being  supported  on  strong  stone  pillars 
and  sheltering  four  of  the  largest  canoes. 
Richard  Walter,  chaplain  of  the  ^'Cen- 
turian,''  one  of  the  ships  of  Lord  George 
Anson,    who    visited    the    Marianas    in 


1742,  speaking  of  the  Lat'te,  says  they 
are  ^  ^  in  a  style  of  grandeur  passing  any- 
thing which  has  been  seen  in  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  more  eastern  islands  of  the 
South  Seas.''  In  one  of  the  narratives 
of  Legazpi's  expedition,  it  is  said  that 
some  houses  were  supported  on  stone 
pillars  and  used  as  sleeping  apartments, 
whereas  cooking  buildings,  etc.,  were 
built  on  the  ground.  Legazpi  mentions 
** arsenals"  supported  on  stone  posts. 
Reasons  will  be  advanced  later  why  it  is 
not  believed  at  present  that  the  monu- 
ments were  supports  for  houses  or  other 
buildings,  but  had  an  entirely  different 
purpose. 

Of  the  cause  of  their  destruction  we  know 
nothing  [says  Arago,  draftsman  to  Freycinet^s 
expedition  which  landed  at  Tinian  in  1819],  for 
what  credit  can  be  given  to  a  story  like  the  fol- 
lowing that  the  people  are  fond  of  relating: 
Toumoulou  Taga  was  the  principal  chief  of  the 
island.  He  reigned  peaceably  and  no  one 
thought  of  disputing  his  authority.  On  a  sudden 
one  of  his  relations  called  T  ^jocnanai  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt,  and  his  first  act  of  insub- 
ordination was  to  build  a  house  similar  to  that 
of  his  chief.  Two  parties  were  formed;  they 
fought;  the  house  of  the  revolter  was  sacked; 
and    from   this   quarrel   which  became   general 


arose  a  war  that,  while  it  depopulated  the  island, 
overturned  its  primitive  buildings. 

This  tale  is  not  now  in  circulation  and 
certainly  is  apocryphal,  for  Arago 's  nar- 
rative in  general  is  not  entirely  reliable. 
The  chronicler  continues: 

The  ruins  best  preserved  are  those  to  the  west 
of  the  anchorage.  The  building  there  was  com- 
posed of  twelve  pillars;  of  which  seven  only 
remain  standing,  the  others  lie  at  their  feet ;  and 
what  appears  singular  is,  that  the  half  sphere 
by  which  they  were  crowned  has  not  been  sepa- 
rated in  their  fall.  Those  found  by  the  side  of 
it  (and  the  remains  of  which  are  more  decayed, 
situated  near  the  well,  denominated  the  *'well 
of  the  ancients '')  formed  an  edifice  more  than 
four  hundred  paces  in  length.  The  roots  that 
still  bind  these  old  fragments,  and  the  shrubs 
that  crown  their  summits,  present  an  interest- 
ing view. 

Their  proximity;  their  form;  their  material; 
the  stone  being  composed  of  sand,  consolidated 
by  cement ;  that  half -sphere  surmounting  a  base- 
less pillar,  erected  on  the  arena;  their  position, 
and  the  distance  that  separated  these  different 
masses,  without  any  lighter  fragments  occurring 
between  them,  induce  me  to  think  differently  of 
the  object  of  the  building  from  the  present  in- 
habitants, who  regard  it  as  a  royal  residence. 
The  space  between  the  pillars  is  scarcely  greater 
than  the  ground  they  occupy.     What  purpose 
could  these  massive  tops  answer?    Who  was  the 
sovereign   who    inhabited   the   colonnade   which 
certainly    formed    only    a    single    edifice;     the 
more  I   perambulate  these  ruins,  and  compare 
them  with   the  genius  of   the  present   race   of 
islanders,  the  more  I   am  convinced  that  they 
are  the  remains  of  some  public  temple  dedicated 
to  religion. 

To  what  God,  to  what  spirit,  to  what  genius 
was  this  temple  consecrated?  For  it  was  cer- 
tainly a  temple,  this  vast  monument  more  than 
a  thousand  feet  in  circumference. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  pillars  on  the 
island  of  Tinian,  shaped  like  the  rest  in  the 
form  of  a  truncated  pyramid  and  capped  by 
hemispherical  stones,  wrote  William  E.  Safford, 
but,  in  all  probability,  they  are  nothing  more 
than  the  remains  of  large  houses  which  served 
the  same  purposes  as  the  ^'arsenals''  described 
in  the  narratives  of  the  Legazpi  expedition. 

Anson 's  chronicler  says : 

The  equal  height  of  the  pillars  and  the  shape 
of  the  capitals  explain  that  they  were  designed 
for  lodging  a  floor  or  platform  and  for  prevent- 
ing the  ascent  of  rats  and  other  noxious  vermin. 


.  .  .  Tinian  swarmed  with  rats  who  were  bold 
and  familiar. 

While  the  ^^ House  of  Taga''  is  the 
most  known  of  the  Lat'te  or  '*casas  de 
los  antiguos,''  there  were  rediscovered 
in  1924  on  the  island  of  Rota  by  Mr. 
Hans  G.  Hornbostel,  of  the  Bishop 
Museum  of  Honolulu,  remains  of  far 
greater  structures.  The  principal  edifice 
consists  of  twenty-five  circular  columns, 
four  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  four  to 
sixteen  feet  high,  forming  a  colonnade 
about  eight  hundred  feet  across. 

The  most  impressive  feature  of  the 
Lat  'te  is  their  enormous  size  and  extent. 
In  extent  the  one  just  mentioned  is 
larger  than  Stonehenge,  and  the  mono- 
liths of  fifty  or  more  tons  are  heavier 
than  the  largest  blocks  of  the  Egyptian 
pyramids.  But  why  were  the  Lat'te 
erected  and  by  whom  ?  As  Arago  says : 
''But  what  people  erected  above  the 
earth  these  imposing  masses,  more  than 
thirty  feet  high,  well  carved,  regular 
without  sculpture  which  fixes  or  which 
gives  a  clue,  even,  of  the  probable  epoch 
of  their  mysterious  foundation.  What 
has  become  of  the  architects?'' 

Recent  investigations  indicate  that  the 
Lat'te  are  not  remains  of  ancient  dwell- 
ings, but  that  they  are  monumental  re- 
ligious structures,  marking  sites  of  cere- 
monies,    cannibal     feasts    and    burial. 
Many  bones,  pottery  and  other  artifacts 
have   been   unearthed   from   the   Lat'te 
sites.     In  Saipan,  for  example,  a  com- 
plete skeleton  was  found  about  two  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  lying 
on  its  back  with  its  feet  toward  the  sea. 
When  the  Japanese  in  Saipan  excavated 
for  buildings  and   for  a   railroad  they 
unearthed  relics  of  what  must  have  been 
a     vast     ancient     population.        Bones, 
weapons,  pottery,  ornaments,  have  been 
found  in  Guam  in  such  style  and  quan- 
tities as  would  preclude  the  Lat'te  hav- 
ing   been    part    of    dwellings.      Natives 
to-day  frequently  refuse  to  touch  bones 
rr  articles  taken  from  Lat'te,  as  they  are 
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supposed  to  belong  to  ''Tautau  mona'' 
or  ''people  who  came  before/'  and  con- 
sequently have  evil  powers. 

In  Guam  the  Lat'te  sites  can  be  con- 
sidered as  being  divided,  roughly,  into 
three  areas  or  groups.  There  is  first  the 
area  of  burial,  which  extends  perhaps 
twenty  feet  from  the  Lat'te  toward  the 
sea  or  running  water.  Then  there  is  an 
area  devoted  either  to  warriors  slain  in 
battle  or  possibly  to  prisoner  victims  of 
cannibal  feasts,  as  shown  by  the  skele- 
tons having  signs  of  considerable  mutila- 
tion, such  as  broken  skulls,  missing  legs 
or  arms,  spear  heads  in  the  skeleton. 
The  third  general  area  extends  several 
hundred  feet  from  the  Lat  'te  toward  the 
water,  but  not  inland,  and  contains  the 
remains  of  ornaments,  pottery,  weapons, 
stone  implements,  and  is  sometimes 
marked  by  a  large  stone  mortar. 

From  the  position  of  the  skeletons  it 
is  thought  that  water  bore  a  mystical  or 
symbolic  relation  to  life  and  death  in  the 
minds  of  the  ancients.  The  feet  almost 
always  point  toward  the  sea  or  running 
water  and  the  head  inland.  Perhaps 
water  was  a  symbol  of  birth  and  if,  as 
seems  possible,  the  ancients  believed  in  a 
life  after  earth,  the  feet  of  the  dead  were 
placed  toward  water  so  that  upon  arising 
the  newborn  would  be  oriented  toward 
the  direction  of  new  life.  Some  such 
relation  there  must  have  been  or  cere- 
monial burials  would  not  have  been  con- 
ducted with  such  precision.  Seldom  is 
the  position  of  the  skeleton  varied,  and 
where  this  is  the  case,  the  skeletons  are 
found  carelessly  interred  outside  a  Lat  'te 
as  if  to  indicate  lack  of  regard  for  the 
deceased,  possibly  because  he  or  she  were 
a  criminal,  cowardly  enemy  or  some 
other  such  undesirable  creature.  Burials 
never  took  place  on  the  landward  side  of 
Lat'te.  Males  were  buried  deeper  than 
females,  and  children  at  a  shallower 
depth. 

The  remains  indicate  that  the  builders 
and  users  of  the  monuments  were  canni- 


bals. When  illustrious  dead  were  to  be 
buried,  ceremonial  feasts  were  held  at 
which,  in  addition  to  the  regular  foods, 
human  flesh  was  consumed,  the  remains 
being  deposited  in  the  grave  with  the 
other  articles,  possibly  to  support  and 
aid  the  dead  in  the  journey  to  the  next 
world.  The  victims  of  the  cannibal 
feasts  may  have  been  unfortunate  pris- 
oners of  war,  but  more  probably  were 
selected  from  the  tribe  itself,  as  the  re- 
mains are  more  frequently  of  children 
than  of  adults.  Perhaps  in  connection 
with  the  ceremonies  the  sun  was  wor- 
shipped, as  stone  dishes  have  been  found 
with  the  design  of  the  sun  cut  in. 

How  the  Lat  'te  were  built  is  unknown. 
Tools,  chipped  and  polished  from  a 
basaltic  rock,  were  the  only  implements 
the  primitive  people  had,  yet  they 
formed  blocks  of  fifty  tons  or  more.  The 
cultural  level  of  the  Egyptians  was 
vastly  superior  to  that  of  the  ancient 
Polynesians,  the  Egyptian  workmen 
knowing  the  use  of  bronze  cutters  set 
with  diamonds  and  corundum,  yet  their 
pyramidal  stones  were  not  so  large.  Mr. 
Hornbostel  has  advanced  the  interesting 
and  plausible  theory  that  the  stones  were 
shaped  by  the  alternate  use  of  fire  and 
water,  the  fire  to  heat  and  the  water  to 
crack,  the  process  continuing  until  a 
huge  monolith  was  fashioned  from  the 
rocky  earth,  later  to  be  more  carefully 
carved  by  the  stone  implements.  By 
whatever  means  secured  and  erected,  the 
Lat  'te  remain  magnificent  monuments  to 
an  ancient  race,  comparable,  in  size, 
skill  and  industry  required,  to  the  re- 
mains at  Stonehenge,  Easter  Island  or 
the  Maya  cities. 

Who  built  the  Lat'te  and  when? 
This  is  a  mystery  which  may  never  be 
solved.  It  was  almost  certainly  not  the 
Chamorros  found  in  the  Marianas  by  the 
Spanish  discoverers  and  settlers.  When 
the  Spanish  first  arrived,  the  Lat'te  were 
already  partly  in  ruins,  and  the  natives 
disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  the  builders, 


r» 


>»' 


except  that  they  were  "the  people  who  came  before." 
Cannibalism  was  unknown  and  forgotten  by  the  sixteenth 
century,   yet  remains  of  cannibal  feasts  are  found  in 
the  Lat^tft.     Perhaps  they  are  relics  of  ancestors  of 
the  Chamorros,    ancestors  long  dead  and  forgotten.     Per- 
haps they  were  erected  by  a  race  antedating  the  Cham- 
orros and  which  has  disappeared  in  the  mists  of  the 
past.     Nothinc  corresponding  to  the  Lat'te  is  found 
in  Polynesia,   Dut  arcneologists  hope  that  in  Micronesia 
and  Mtlanesia  further  study  may  give  a  clue.     Were  the 
Lat' tt  only  part  of  dwellings  ttnou^  this  hardly  seems 
possible),  were  they  temples  to  the  sun  or  were  Ihey 
religious  stractures  dedicated  to  ancestral  worship? 
HaTe  they  a  relation  to  any  Asiatic  monuments  or  to  the 
astounding  and  unicpie  figures  of  Easter  Island?    These 
questions  still  remain  to  be  answered.     But  there  in 
the  Marianas  the  Lat*te  stand  or  lie  fallen  in  the 
tangled  jungjles,   hidden  by  the  dense  growth  of  vegeta- 
tion,   far  from  the  ways  of  man;  monuments  to  a  people 
of  genius,   lost  in  antiquity^   who  perhaps  with  weird 
rites  sacrificed  to  the  blazinc  tropical  sun  at  a  time 
when  Rome  ruled  the  world  and  Christ  tau^t  in  Jerusalem. 
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suppQsed  to  belong-  to  ''Tautau  mona'' 
or  *' people  who  came  before,''  and  con- 
sequently have  evil  i)owers. 

Jn  (juam  the  J^at'te  sites  can  be  con- 
sidered as  hQiufy;  divided,  roughly,  into 
three  areas  or  groups.  There  is  first  the 
area  of  burial,  which  extends  perhaps 
twenty  feet  from  the  Lat'te  toward  the 
sea  or  running  water.  Then  there  is  an 
area  devoted  either  to  warriors  slain  in 
battle  or  possibly  to  prisoner  victims  of 
cannibal  feasts,  as  shown  by  the  skele- 
tons having  signs  of  considerable  mutila- 
tion, such  as  broken  skulls,  missing  legs 
or  arms,  spear  heads  in  the  skeleton. 
The  third  general  area  extends  several 
hundred  feet  from  the  Lat'te  toward  the 
water,  but  not  inland,  and  contains  the 
r(»mains  of  ornaments,  pottery,  weapons, 
stone  implements,  and  is  sometimes 
marked  by  a  large  stone  mortar. 

From  the  position  of  the  skeletons  it 
is  thought  that  w^ater  bore  a  mystical  or 
symbolic  relation  to  life  and  death  in  the 
minds  of  the  ancients.  The  feet  almost 
always  point  toward  the  sea  or  running 
water  and  the  head  inland.  Perhaps 
water  was  a  symbol  of  birth  and  if,  as 
seems  possible,  the  ancients  believed  in  a 
life  after  earth,  the  feet  of  the  dead  were 
placed  toward  water  so  that  upon  arising 
the  newborn  would  be  oriented  toward 
the  direction  of  new  life.  Some  such 
relation  there  must  have  been  or  cere- 
monial burials  would  not  have  been  con- 
ducted with  such  precision.  Seldom  is 
the  position  of  the  skeleton  varied,  and 
where  this  is  the  case,  the  skeletons  are 
found  carelessly  interred  outside  a  Lat'te 
as  if  to  indicate  lack  of  regard  for  the 
deceased,  possibly  because  he  or  she  were 
a  criminal,  cowardly  enemy  or  some 
other  such  undesirable  creature.  Burials 
never  took  place  on  the  landward  side  of 
Lat'te.  Males  were  buried  deeper  than 
females,  and  children  at  a  shallower 
depth. 

The  remains  indicate  that  the  builders 
and  users  of  the  monuments  were  canni- 


bals. When  illustrious  dead  were  to  be 
buried,  ceremonial  feasts  were  held  at 
which,  in  addition  to  the  regular  foods, 
human  flesh  w^as  consumed,  the  remains 
being  deposited  in  the  grave  with  the 
other  articles,  possibly  to  support  and 
aid  the  dead  in  the  journey  to  the  next 
world.  The  victims  of  the  cannibal 
feasts  may  have  been  unfortunate  pris- 
oners of  war,  but  more  probably  were 
selected  from  the  tribe  itself,  as  the  re- 
mains are  more  freciuently  of  children 
than  of  adults.  Perhaps  in  connection 
with  the  ceremonies  the  sun  w^as  wor- 
shipped, as  stone  dishes  have  been  found 
wth  the  design  of  the  sun  cut  in. 

How  the  Lat'te  were  built  is  unknown. 
Tools,  chipped  and  polished  from  a 
basaltic  rock,  were  the  only  implements 
the  primitive  people  had,  yet  they 
formed  blocks  of  fifty  tons  or  more.  The 
cultural  level  of  the  Egyptians  was 
vastly  superior  to  that  of  the  ancient 
Polynesians,  the  Egyptian  workmen 
knowing  the  use  of  bronze  cutters  set 
with  diamonds  and  corundum,  yet  their 
pyramidal  stones  were  not  so  large.  Mr. 
Ilornbostel  has  advanced  the  interesting 
and  plausible  theory  that  the  stones  were 
shaped  by  the  alternate  use  of  fire  and 
water,  the  fire  to  heat  and  the  water  to 
crack,  the  process  continuing  until  a 
huge  monolith  was  fashioned  from  the 
rocky  earth,  later  to  be  more  carefully 
carved  by  the  stone  implements.  By 
whatever  means  secured  and  erected,  the 
Lat  'te  remain  magnificent  monuments  to 
an  ancient  race,  comparable,  in  size, 
skill  and  industry  required,  to  the  re- 
mains at  Stonehenge,  Easter  Island  or 
the  Maya  cities. 

Who  built  the  Lat'te  and  when? 
This  is  a  mystery  which  may  never  be 
solved.  It  was  almost  certainly  not  the 
Chamorros  found  in  the  Marianas  by  the 
S|)anish  discoverers  and  settlers.  When 
the  Spanish  first  arrived,  the  Lat'te  were 
already  partly  in  ruins,  and  the  natives 
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except  that  they  were  "the  people  who  came  before.* 
Cannibalism  was  unknown  and  forgotten  by  the  sixteenth 
century,   yet  remains  of  cannibal  feasts  are  found  in 
the  Lat  te.     Perhaps  they  are  relics  of  ancestors  of 
the  Chamorros,    ancestors  long  dead  ana  forgotten.     Per- 
haps they  were  erected  by  a  race  antedating  the  Cham- 
orros and  which  has  disappeared  in  the  mists  of  the 
past.     Nothing  corresponding  to  the  Lat'te  is  found 
m  Polynesia,    Dut  arcneologista  hope  that  in  Micronesia 
and  Melanesia  further  study  may  give  a  clue.     Were  the 
Lat'te  only  part  of  dwellings  ttfiou^  this  hardly  seeras 
possible),   were  they  temples  to  the  sun  or  were  Ihey 
religious  structures  dedicated  to  ancestral  worship? 
Have  they  a  relation  to  any  Asiatic  monuments  or  to  the 
astounding  and  unique  figures  of  Easter  Island?     These 
questions  still  reiiain  to  be  answered.     But  there  in 
the  Marianas  the  Lat'te  stand  or  lie  fallsn  in  the 
tangled  jungles,   hidden  by  the  dense  growth  of  vegeta- 
tion,   far  fran  the  ways  of  man;  monuments  to  a  people 
of  genius,    lost  in  antiquity,_   who  perhaps  with  weird 
rites  sacrificed  to  the  olazing  tropical  sun  at  a  time 
when  Rome  ruled  the  world  and  Christ  tau^t  in  Jerusalem. 
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HAWAIIAN  EXPLORATIONS 

Science  Service 

The  first  scientific  expedition  ever  to  attempt  a  com- 
plete survey  of  the  life  on  Uncle  Sam's  small  isolated 
and  uninhabited  oceanic  islands  which  extend  west  from 
Hawaii  for  2,000  miles,  has  returned  here  with  large 
collections  of  biological  specimens,  including  numerous 
new  species  of  birds,  fish  and  plants.  Dr.  Alexander 
Wetmore,  of  the  Biological  Survey  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  who  had  charge  of  the  explorations, 
stated  to-day  that  this  material  may  throw  much  new 
light  upon  the  distribution  of  life  in  the  Pacific. 

The  expedition  was  undertaken  by  the  Biological  Sur- 
vey in  cooperation  with  the  Bishop  Museum  of  Honolulu 
and  the  United  States  Navy.  The  exploring  party  was 
transported  to  and  from  the  islands  by  the  '*U.  S.  S. 
Tanager, ''  a  one  thousand  ton  ship  of  the  mine-sweeper 
class,  and  was  out  for  four  and  a  half  months,  visiting 
all  the  islands  and  stopping  at  each  long  enough  to  make 
collections,  maps  and  corrections  to  existing  charts. 

From  Honolulu  to  Ocean  Island,  the  westernmost  of 
the  group,  these  islands  are  either  of  volcanic  origin  and 
rocky  and  frequently  dangerous  to  approach,  or  low 
atolls  surrounded  by  coral  reefs. 

The  mysterious  Necker  Island,  about  one  mile  long, 
uninhabited  and  barren,  was  visited.  Here  the  party 
saw  stran.q^e  stone  platforms,  thought  to  have  been  built 
in  prehistoric  times  by  Polynesian  peoples  and  used  as 
a  religious  shrine  to  which  pilgrimages  were  made  from 
distant  islands.  The  explorers  found  peculiar  idols  and 
implements  used  by  the  ancient  people  on  such  occasions. 
Evidently  Necker  Island  was  never  permanently  inhab- 
ited, but  Nihoa,  the  nearest  island  from  which  the  wor- 
shipers could  have  come,  is  150  miles  away  and  the  main 
Hawaiian  group  is  about  300  miles  distant.  No  mention 
of  this  island  has  been  found  in  Hawaiian  myths  or 
legends. 

While  practically  all  the  islands  visited  were  uninhab- 
ited, they  were  found  to  be  exceedingly  rich  in  birds. 
They  form  what  is  known  as  the  Hawaiian  Bird  Reserva- 
tion. Sandpipers,  curlews  and  golden  plover,  birds  which 
breed  in  Alaska  and  the  Arctic  regions,  were  seen  in 
numbers  and  much  knowledge  was  gained  in  regard  to 
the  habits  of  these  remarkable  long-distance  migrants. 

Donald  R.  Dickey,  motion-picture  expert  with  the  ex- 
pedition, secured  many  reels  which  reveal  the  strange 
habits  of  some  of  the  oceanic  birds.  On  Laysan  Island 
he  secured  pictures  of  the  ''dance''  of  the  albatross. 
These  seabirds,  as  large  as  geese,  engage  in  this  dance 
in  pairs  and  the  dance  is  continued  during  the  entire 
eight  months  the  albatrosses  are  on  land.  It  consists  in 
a  regular  series  of  steps  and  motions  in  which  they  ad- 
vance and  retreat,  fence  with  their  bills,  raise  one  wing, 
and  similar  motions  which  Dr.  Wetmore  referred  to  as 
the  Laysan  fox  trot. 

The  birds  found  on  these  islands  were  as  tame  as 


domestic  chickens.  When  one  of  the  scientists  would  sit 
down  to  make  a  few  notes,  the  albatrosses  would  walk 
up  to  him  and  after  apparently  satisfying  their  curios- 
ity, turn  and  discuss  him  among  themselves. 

Johnston  Island,  the  southernmost  of  the  islands  of 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and  Wake  Island,  2,000  miles 
west,  were  also  visited.  Many  rare  fishes  were  found 
and  at  Johnston  Island  several  unmapped  reefs  were 
charted  by  navy  airmen  from  an  airplane  carried  by  the 
expedition  for  that  purpose.  So  small  and  isolated  is 
this  last  mentioned  bit  of  American  territory  that  Japa- 
nese fishermen  from  Hawaii,  who  make  trips  into  these 
waters  every  year,  frequently  return  to  report  that  thejr 
can  not  find  it. 

This  was  the  first  scientific  expedition  of  the  kind  in 
which  the  navy  has  taken  part  since  the  Wilkes  Expedi- 
tion of  1842. 

HORSE  CAN  EXERT  21  H.  P.  NEW  TEST 

SHOWS 

Science  Service 

That  a  Irorse  may  develop  as  much  as  21/iiorsepower 
in  an  emergpncy  has  been  demonstrated  i^'  a  series  of 
experiments  \conducted  by  the  Horse  ^Association  of 
America  witltj  a  testing  apparatus  invited  by  E.  V. 
Collins,  of  the' engineering  department  j6f  the  Iowa  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanio''^Arts,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding ;  out  just  how  mucjK  a  horse  or  a  mule 
can  pull.  \  / 

The  tests  showed  a  team  of  ;^ood  horses  can  exert  a 
tractive  pull  of  2^000  pounds^  or  enough  to  lift  a  ton 
vertically.  Such  pulls  as  these  are  not  needed  on  ordi- 
nary roads.  It  waa  shown^'that  on  a  concrete  road  sur- 
face the  amount  of  pull  jrfequired  to  start  a  farm  wagon, 
weighing  with  its  load  more  than  7,700  pounds,  was  only 
125  pounds.  A 

The  infiuence  of/th^  road  surface  was  demonstrated 
by  additional  experiments  which  showed  that  to  start 
the  same  load  on  a  good  brick  road  required  a  pull  of 
200  pounds,  wjjile  300  poiinds  were  required  on  an  asphalt 
surface  and  620  pounds  op  a  good  dirt  and  cinder  sur- 
face.  In  other  words,  the  tome  team  can  pull  four  times 
as  much  pn  a  concrete  road  Its  it  can  on  the  best  surfaced 
dirt  road.  \ 

The  new  tests  emphasized  the  value  of  breeding  and 
of  tjraining  in  horses  and  havift  opened  up  new  possibili- 
tiea  in  the  direction  of  scientlific  measurement  of  per- 
formance of  differing  breeds  and  individuals.  While  the 
value  of  weight  in  draught  animals  was  again  demon- 
strated, a  surprising  result  of  the  tests  was  that  game- 
ness  counted  almost  as  much.  A  little  broncho  team, 
weighing  455  pounds  Iqss  than  M  competitors,  pulled 
larger  loads  in  proportion  to  weight  than  any  other  team 
entered  in  the  tests  in  any  class.  More  extended  tests 
will  be  made  next  year.  \ 

The     apparatus     consists     essentially    of     suspended 
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dic^kjT  series  of  cliffs,  on  a  long,  narrow  tongue  of  land  betwe^these 
two  rivKs.  Both  the  Cumberland  River  side  and  the  IJalf  eth  River 
side  are  alrW  perpendicular.  The  summit  is  only^p^trT  200  to  300  feet 
in  width.  OnNlns  summit  are  several  moun^»r  He  found  traces  of 
breastworks  commWing  the  few  points  s^aM)le  by  man. 

The  speaker  sho^^  a  map  of  th^^^y  of  Cisco,  discovered  by  him 
in  Madison  County,  west^Tenpe^e.  This  great  city  had  walls  about 
six  miles  in  circumference^^^ered  over  800  acres,  and  contained  35 
mounds,  ranging  f rom^j^ri^fooNo  73  feet  in  height.  The  main  mound 
was  73  feet  high  ajKl^about  320  fee^cross  the  base.  This  main  mound 
was  defended>/a  series  of  inner  brKstworks  which  formed  an  inner 
citadel.  TJkt  ruins  of  this  city  are 
great  mound  group  of  Cahokia. 
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Meeting  of  February  8,  1921 


The  552d  meeting  was  held  at  the  National  Museum,  at  445  P-^-^ 
on  February  8,  1921.  Lieut.  W.  E.  Safford,  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, spoke  on  "  01£and  New  Samoa.^'  The  lecture  was  illustrated 
by  original  slides.  Lieut.  Safford  made  his  first  visit  to  Samoa  on  the 
U.  S.  ship  Mohican  in  1888,  before  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  came  to  the 
islands,  and  made  a  second  visit  in  1899,  two  years  after  Stevenson's 

death. 

Mr.  Safford  stated  that 

Samoa  is  the  name  of  the  group  sometimes  called  the  Navigators'  Islands, 
situated  about  4,200  miles  southwest  of  San  Francisco.  Tutuila,  the  prin- 
cipal island  belonging  to  the  United  States,  is  approximately  in  latitude  14' 
20'  south  and  longitude  170°  40'  west  of  Greenwich.  It  possesses  one  of 
the  finest  land-locked  harbors  in  the  world,  Pangopango.  The  natives  are 
pure  Polynesians,  belonging  to  the  same  race  as  the  Hawaiians,  the  New 
Zealanders,  Tahitians,  Marquesans,  and  Easter  Islanders.  They  are  of 
fine  physique,  with  regular  features,  and  straight  or  slightly  wavy  black 
hair.  The  islands  are  volcanic,  with  barrier  coral  reefs  surrounding  them. 
Rose  Island,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  group,  is  a  typical  coral  atoll. 

American  Samoa  is  governed  by  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
detailed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  wisdom  of  the  government  in 
dealing  with  the  natives  is  shown  by  its  methods  of  administration.  Ancient 
Samoan  customs  are   followed  as  closely  as  possible.    The  villages  choose 
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At  the  close  of  the  lecture  Mr.  Bullock  exhibited  some  Araucani^n 
costunaes  and  other  objects.  Questions  were  asked  by  Lieut.  W/E. 
Safforovand  others. 

Meeting  of  January  i8,  1921 

The  ^ist  meeting  was  held  at  the  National  Museum,  at>4.45  p.m., 
on  January \8,  1921.  Mr.  William  E.  Myer,  of  NashvilleyTennessee, 
gave  a  lecturti  on  ''Recent  Explorations  in  the  Cumbenand  Valley, 
Tennessee,"  being  an  account  of  archaeological  field  woj4c  done  by  him 
in  1920  for  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology.  The  taflc  was  illustrated 
by  lantern  slides. 

Mr.  Myer  describ^  first  how  he  unearthed  th^ruins  of  an  ancient 
Indian  walled  town  in  Davidson  County,  Tennesse/  This  town  covered 
eleven  acres  and  containe^races  of  the  wall yembankments  and  of  a 
town  square  and  the  ruins  of  a  temple  with/ts  altar,  and  also  earth 
circles  marking  the  sites  of  about  125  ancient yOuildings.  These  buildings 
yielded  a  large  amount  of  potterySyfragmenjI^,  broken  animal  bones,  and 
other  material  which  throw  some  ligbt  on  jrfie  domestic  pottery,  food,  and 
other  details  of  the  every-day  life  of  meAncient  inhabitants. 

He  also  described  the  Fewkes  Gmup,  in  Williamson  County,  Ten- 
nessee. This  site  had  been  inhabiteoT  atNdifferent  times  by  two  distinct 
peoples.  The  earlier  of  these  wasya  flexecUburial  people;  the  later  was 
a  people  who  buried  the  bodies  e/tended  full  length  and  lying  on  their 
backs.  The  first  or  flexed-burial  people  buil\  the  five  mounds  of  this 
group.  Mound  No.  2  showed  iraces  of  three  din^rent  stages  of  erection, 
and  also  traces  of  the  buildirigs  erected  on  eachV)f  these  stages.  One 
of  the  most  important  finds  in  this  mound  was  thX  remains  of  a  small 
sacred  chamber  which  (^ntained  traces  of  a  wooden  image  and  an 
arrangement  of  stones/probably  part  of  an  ancient  \jirine,  and  also  a 
quantity  of  sacred  ma/ze  and  maize  meal. 

Two  fine  altarsywere  found  in  the  Fewkes  Group. 

He  also  descn^bed  the  great  group  of  mounds  on  Ha^eth  River  at 
the  mouth  of  Dog  Creek,  in  Cheatham  County,  Tennessee.  These  ruins, 
which  consist/of  eight  great  mounds  and  traces  of  embanlctoients  and 
cemeteries,  extended  about  two  miles  and  covered  portions  of  tVo  bends 
in  the  Haq)eth  River.  The  principal  mound  of  this  group  is  uje  fifth 
largest  inound  in  the  United  States. 

TMe  lecturer  showed  photographs  of  the  great  ancient  Indian  fortress 
discovered  by  him  at  the  junction  of  Harpeth  and  Cumberland  Rivei 
iiT  Cheatham  County,  Tennessee.     This  natural  fortress  extends  three- 


Iheir  own  chiefs  from  those  who  have  hereditary  rights  to  the  position,  sub 
ject  to  the  governor's  approval.  The  villages  are  grouped  into  counties 
ruled  by  high  chiefs,  and  the  counties  are  grouped  into  three  great  districts, 
Eastern  Tutuila,  Western  Tutuila,  and  the  District  of  Manu'a,  each  of 
which  has  at  its  head  a  chief  appointed  by  the  governor.  At  the  end  of 
each  year  there  is  held  a  general  fono  or  assembly  to  which  all  parts  of  the 
islands  send  delegates.  In  this  assembly  matters  of  general  interest  are  dis- 
cussed, new  laws  recommended,  complaints  and  suggestions  are  listened  to, 
laws  are  explained,  and  information  given  regarding  all  matters  affecting  the 
welfare  of  the  natives  and  the  administration.  Suffrage  is  restricted  to  the 
heads  of  families  (matais)  in  accordance  with  Samoan  custom,  the  family 
and  not  the  individual  being  considered  the  unit  of  society. 

There  are  no  public  lands  in  American  Samoa.  Even  the  land  occu- 
pied by  the  Naval  Station  was  acquired  from  tbe  native  owners,  by  purchase. 
A  few  small  tract's  are  owned  by  foreigners,  who  acquired  their  titles  be- 
fore the  American  occupation. 

The  islands  of  Upolu,  the  home  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  and  Savaii, 
the  scene  of  recent  volcanic  activity,  were  seized  by  the  Germans,  who  kid- 
naped woolly-headed  Solomon  Islanders  for  laborers  on  their  {)lantations. 
They  have  now  come  into  the  possession  of  the  English,  and  are  under  the 
administration  of  New  Zealand. 

Views  were  shown  of  the  vegetation  of  a  sea-beach,  with  its  fringe 
of  coconut  palms,  forests,  village  environs,  and  mountains,  including  a 
beautiful  crater  lake  on  the  island  Upolu,  called  Lami-to'o.    These  were 
followed  by  others  illustrating  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  natives, 
the  construction  of  their  houses,  their  outrigger  canoes,  and  the  great 
double  canoes  formerly  used  in  warfare,  the  coconut-trunk  bridges  span- 
ning the  mouths  of  streams,  their  arts  and  handicrafts,  including  the 
making  of  bark-cloth  from  the  inner  bark  of  the  paper-mulberry,  nets 
from  the  fiber  of  certain  nettle-like  plants,  mats  from  the  leaves  of  Pan- 
danus  and  Freycinetia  leaves,  war-clubs  and  spears  from  various  hard 
woods,  carved  bowls  for  holding  ava,  water-vessels  from  the  shells  of 
coconuts,  and  various  other  utensils.     Other  illustrations  showed  their 
games  and  pastimes  including  that  of  sliding  down  the  face  of  a  slippery 
rock  over  which  a  cascade  is  pouring,  sitting  dances,  and  the  ceremonial 
serving  of  ava,  an  infusion  prepared  from  the  roots  of  Piper  methysticum, 
an  aromatic  pepper,  which  has  accompanied  the  Polynesians  in  their  mi- 
grations and  has  been  established  in  all  climates  which  permit  it  to  grow. 
Attention  was  called  to  the  homogeneity  of  the  true  Polynesians,  as 
distinguished   from  the  Melanesians  and   Micronesians,  the  remarkable 
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similarity  of  the  myths,  traditions,  calendar-systems,  and  tabus  of  widely 
separated  island  groups,  the  identity  of  nearly  all  primitive  words  in  their 
languages  and  the  resemblance  of  these  to  corresponding  words  of  the 
Proto-Malayans.  Examples  were  given  in  parallel  columns  of  words 
illustrating  what  may  be  called  a  Grimm's  law  of  Polynesian  dialects  and 
also  of  the  resemblance  of  certain  Polynesian  words  to  corresponding 
words  in  the  languages  of  Guam,  the  Philippine  Islands,  islands  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  Formosa,  and  Madagascar.  Especially  interesting 
are  the  vernacular  names  of  the  principal  economic  plants  of  the  Poly- 
nesians, most  of  which  are  identical  throughout  Polynesia  from  Hawaii  to 
New  Zealand  and  from  New  Zealand  to  Easter  Island.  All  of  these  plants, 
with  the  exception  of  the  sweet  potato,  may  be  traced  to  Malaysia,  the 
cradle  of  the  Polynesian  race.  The  speaker  deprecated  the  erroneous 
theories  repeated  in  recent  years  by  popular  writers,  asserting  the  Poly- 
nesians to  have  been  of  Caucasian  origin.  He  called  attention  to  the 
results  reached  by  the  Rev.  George  Pratt,  who,  after  having  devoted  forty 
years  to  the  study  of  the  Polynesians  and  their  language,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Polynesians  must  have  migrated  from  Malaysia  before 
the  primitive  language  of  the  Proto-Malayans  had  become  corrupted  by 
the  inundation  of  Arabic  and  by  the  introduction  of  Sanscrit  words  from 
India.  Just  as  the  Arabic  became  softened  by  Malay  influence  so,  he 
suggests,  the  Malay  language  may  have  been  hardened  by  Arabic  influence, 
changing  such  words  as  primitive  langi  (sky)  to  the  modern  Malayan 
langit;  the  name  for  fish,  called  ika  by  the  Easter  Islanders  and  i'a  by 
the  Samoans  and  Hawaiians,  into  ikan;  ua  (rain)  into  ujan;  ala  (road) 
into  jalan;  afi  (fire)  into  api.  It  is  not  asserted  that  the  Samoan  and  the 
other  Polynesian  dialects  are  derived  from  the  modern  Malayan ;  but  it  is 
quite  certain  that  these  two  groups  of  languages  had  a  common  origin, 
and  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Polynesians  were  closely  allied  to  those  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Moluccas  and  Celebes,  whom  they  resemble  in 
physical  appearance  and  language,  as  well  as  in  their  arts  and  handicrafts. 
The  lecturer  showed  views  of  landing  parties  sent  ashore  to  quell  dis- 
turbances on  the  island  of  Upolu  in  1899,  when  Lieutenant  Philip  Lansdale 
was  killed  from  ambush  and  beheaded  by  the  natives  belonging  to  the  party 
of  Mataafa,  German  candidate  for  the  kingship  of  Samoa.  He  paid  a 
tribute  to  Ensign  Monaghan,  who  was  the  only  one  to  remain  with  Lans- 
dale when  he  was  shot  down,  and  who  died  by  his  side,  defending  him  from 
the  death-knives  of  the  natives.  Two  days  after  the  engagement  the  heads 
of  these  two  friends  were  recovered  from  the  natives  and  brought  back  in 
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similarity  of  the  myths,  traditions,  calendar-systems,  and  tabus  of  widely 
separated  island  groups,  the  identity  of  nearly  all  primitive  words  in  their 
languages  and  the  resemblance  of  these  to  corresponding  words  of  the 
Proto-Malayans.  Examples  were  given  in  parallel  columns  of  words 
illustrating  what  may  be  called  a  Grimm's  law  of  Polynesian  dialects  and 
also  of  the  resemblance  of  certain  Polynesian  words  to  corresponding 
words  in  the  languages  of  Guam,  the  Philippine  Islands,  islands  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  Formosa,  and  Madagascar.  Especially  interesting 
are  the  vernacular  names  of  the  principal  economic  plants  of  the  Poly- 
nesians, most  of  which  are  identical  throughout  Polynesia  from  Hawaii  to 
New  Zealand  and  from  New  Zealand  to  Easter  Island.  All  of  these  plants, 
with  the  exception  of  the  sweet  potato,  may  be  traced  to  Malaysia,  the 
cradle  of  the  Polynesian  race.  The  speaker  deprecated  the  erroneous 
theories  repeated  in  recent  years  by  popular  writers,  asserting  the  Poly- 
nesians to  have  been  of  Caucasian  origin.  He  called  attention  to  the 
results  reached  by  the  Rev.  George  Pratt,  who,  after  having  devoted  forty 
years  to  the  study  of  the  Polynesians  and  their  language,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Polynesians  must  have  migrated  from  Malaysia  before 
the  primitive  language  of  the  Proto-Malayans  had  become  corrupted  by 
the  inundation  of  Arabic  and  by  the  introduction  of  Sanscrit  words  from 
India.  Just  as  the  Arabic  became  softened  by  Malay  influence  so,  he 
suggests,  the  Malay  language  may  have  been  hardened  by  Arabic  influence, 
changing  such  words  as  primitive  langi  (sky)  to  the  modern  Malayan 
langit :  the  name  for  fish,  called  ika  by  the  Easter  Islanders  and  i'a  by 
the  Samoans  and  Hawaiians,  into  ikan;  iia  (rain)  into  ujan;  ala  (road) 
into  jalan;  afi  (fire)  into  api.  It  is  not  asserted  that  the  Samoan  and  the 
other  Polynesian  dialects  are  derived  from  the  modern  Malayan ;  but  it  is 
quite  certain  that  these  two  groups  of  languages  had  a  common  origin, 
and  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Polynesians  were  closely  allied  to  those  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Moluccas  and  Celebes,  whom  they  resemble  in 
physical  appearance  and  language,  as  well  as  in  their  arts  and  handicrafts. 
The  lecturer  showed  views  of  landing  parties  sent  ashore  to  quell  dis- 
turbances on  the  island  of  Upolu  in  1899,  when  Lieutenant  Philip  Lansdale 
was  killed  from  ambush  and  beheaded  by  the  natives  belonging  to  the  party 
of  Mataafa,  German  candidate  for  the  kingship  of  Samoa.  He  paid  a 
tribute  to  Ensign  Monaghan,  who  was  the  only  one  to  remain  with  Lans- 
dale when  he  was  shot  down,  and  who  died  by  his  side,  defending  him  from 
the  death-knives  of  the  natives.  Two  days  after  the  engagement  the  heads 
of  these  two  friends  were  recovered  from  the  natives  and  brought  back  in 


8  coffee  sack  by  a  Catholic  missionary,   to 
be  buried  with  their  bodies  on  the  beech 
beneath  the  palm  trees. 

Views  of  Vailima,   the  home  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  were  shown,  with  the  roofs 
and  wells  riddled  by  bullet  and  shell  holes, 
and  the  yard  barricaded  with  stones;  also 
the  ""Road  of  the  Grateful  Hearts''  built 
through  the  forest  to  Vailima,  by  the  chiefs 
whom  Stevenson  had  rescued  from  the  prison 
built  by  the  Germans;   and  finally  the  tomb 
of  the  poet,  on  the  crest  of  Mount  Vaea. 
Dr.  Safford  secured  two  hundred  volumes 
from  the  Vailima  library,   including  books 
belonging  to  Stevenson's  father  and  mother 
and  to  the  two  grandfathers,  Robert  Stevenson 
and  Lewis  Balfour,  after  whom  he  was  named/ 

The  lecturer  spoke  throughout  from  first- 
hand information.     At  the  close  of  the  lee- 
.ture  there  was  a  discussion  by  Dr.  Hough, 
Mr.    Holmes,  and  others. 
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The  Native  Culture  in  the  Marquesas.     E.   S.   Craighill  Handy 
Bermce  P.  Bishop  Museum  Bulletin  9  (Bayard  Dominick  Expedi- 
tion Publication  number  9),  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  1923,  358 pp..  8pls. 
Three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  octavo  pages  jammed  full  o."  facts 
concerning  the  native  culture  of  the  Marquesas  Islands  await  the 
reader  of  Dr.  Handy's  admirable  treatise.     He  has  refrained  from 
indulging  m  speculation,  except  insofar  as  piecing  out  fragmentary 
data  are  concerned. 

Upon  the  basis  of  genealogies  the  arrival  of  early  settlers  in  the 
Marquesas  is  placed  (15)  in  the  tenth  century.  This  date  coincides 
quite  closely  with  that  established  genealogically  for  the  legendary 
founding  of  the  Tongan  dynasty  of  the  Tui  Tonga  and  perhaps 
marks  a  time  of  Polynesian  expansion. 

Two  centers  of  culture  in  the  Marquesas  are  attributed  respec- 
tively to  the  original  immigrants  and  "to  immigration  subsequent  to 
the  original  settlement,"  rather  than  to  local  development.  In  fact 
he  author  states  (19)  that  "evidence  from  various  sources  leads  me 
to  conclude  that  after  this  original  settlement  of  the  group  there  was 
a  subsequent  immigration  of  another  people"  This  situation  is  du- 
phcated  in  western  Polynesia,  where,  in  the  case  of  Tonga,  there  are 
traditional  accounts  of  the  settlement  of  people  from  Fiji,  Rotuma, 
and  Samoa  coupled  with  hazy  mention  of  people  from  the  sky,  the 
mythical  island  of  Pulotu,  and  the  Underworld 

Material  culture  is  treated  by  Dr.  Handy  rather  from  its  social 
aspect  than  purely  as  material  culture,  for  this  phase  of  Marquesan 
civi  ization  is  handled  by  Mr.  Ralph  Linton  in  his  "The  Material 
Culture  of  the  Marquesas  Islands"  (Bishop  Museum  Memoirs, 
VIII,  no.  5,  1923).  •  ' 

There  is  much  about  the  Marquesan  culture  that  is  evidently 
genencally  Polynesian.  In  speaking  of  dual  political  divisions 
Handy  could  well  have  added  (25)  Tonga  to  his  list  of  groups  where 
these  occur.  Handy's  petty  tribes,  however,  each  autonomous  and 
inhabiting  Its  own  mountain-hemmed  valley,  has  no  parallel  in 
low-lying  Tonga  where  topography  is  the  ally  of  centralized  power. 
_  Marquesan  society  displayed  the  usual  Polynesian  differentiation 
into  chiefs,  priests,  war  leaders,  artisans,  and  common  people,  but 
there  were  no  firmly  or  definitely  established  social  classes"  (36). 
Here  again  the  parallel  with  western  Polynesia  is  obvious 

Within  the  family  that  superiority  of  sisters  over  brothers  which 
prevails  m  western  Polynesia  is  lacking  in  the  Marquesas;  nor  does 
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nf  the  s  ster  over  the  brother  and  with  the  dominance  of  the  family 
K  ?>..  tther^shter  All  of  this  is  lacking  in  the  Marquesas.  There 
is^o  be  t^  rSnit  and  peculiar  relation  between  the  man^s 
sister's  chul  and  the  mother's  brother,  but  the  same  relation  holds 
sister  s  chiw  ana  ^  ^   j^^her's  sister.    In  fact,  a 

father's  sister  in  relation  to  the  nephew  or  mece  .s  replaced  by  equality 
'°  'HardvTSription  (39)  of  the  ka'ioi.  males  atd  females  who 

Z re"p:esent  an  incipient  stage  of  the  dehnitely  organued 

""li^^^^hr'a^'^ris  at  pains  to  point  out  that  wealth  and 
soci^presfige  first  and  birth  second  were  the  important  factors  m 
h  ISp  C«,  53),  as  one  reads  the  paper  he  ^ams  the  trnpress,  n 
that  birth  is  after  all  the  primary  factor  as  «'-*«    ^  ^*",;^  ^^ 
Moreover  the  fact  that  all  the  tribal  land  and  mdeed  all  the  structures 
fnd  s  tl  that  might  be  called  public  or  civic  (59)  were  dehm  e^ 
Crded  as  the  private  property  of  the  chief  makes  .t  dea^*at  h 
wa's  far  more  than  a  man  of  wealth  and  so-  Pre^^  -^  ^  '^^^^ 
;n  Polvnesia  he  was  preeminent  as  the  representative  oi 
anceS    One  feels  almost  incUned  to  reverse  the  author's  formu^- 
:°on  of  the  situation  and  say  that  the  chief  was  wealthy  because  he 

1^-  <  „.v,.r  than  that  he  was  chief  because  he  was  wealthy. 
-"''  t:t  ;tt  rn"i,  Handy  found  that  chiefs  and  common^s 
came  of  the  same  stock,  according  to  their  own  g-eal^gies  f  45)^ 
Zilar^  absence  of  genuine,  religious  authority  or  function  on  the 
na?t  o    the  chief  (45)  characterizes  both  the  Marquesas  and  Tonga. 
?h    ;o  'fo:  is  more  strongly  developed  in  the  Marque^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  west     In  fact,  the  first-born  male  supersedes  his  father  as  repre 
sentltive  of  the  ;ncestral  stock,  a  situation  that  has  a  parallel  in 
Tahiti. 
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The  Marquesan  tuhuna^  assistants  of  the  chief  (55),  were  divided 
into  administrative  and  industrial  tuhuna,  which  virtually  correspond 
with  the  Tongan  matapule  and  tufunga. 

Pages  85  to  91  are  devoted  to  names  and  naming,  but  nothing  is 
said  about  titles.  Apparently  the  western  Polynesian  custom  of  each 
successive  chief  and  assistant  assuming  the  exact  title  or  chiefly 
name  of  his  predecessor  upon  succeeding  to  oflSce  is  lacking.  On  the 
other  hand  exchange  of  names  (89),  as  in  Tahiti,  is  extensively 
practised,  but  is  rare  or  wholly  absent  in  Tonga  and  Samoa. 

Mummification  was  extensively  practised  in  the  Marquesas 
which  contrasts  with  its  absence  in  Tonga  and  its  rarity  in  Samoa. 
Special  disposal  of  bones  and  the  preservation  of  chief^s  skulls  are 
also  non-distinctive  of  western  Polynesia. 

In  the  Marquesas  ^^Me'ae  were  fundamentally  and  originally 
places  of  sepulture,  though  they  functioned  also  as  places  of  public 
ceremonial.  These  two  functions  of  the  tomb-temples  united  as  one, 
since  all  the  ceremonial  that  was  performed  at  the  tne^ae  had  to  do 
with  the  bodies  of  priests  or  chiefs  or  with  sacrifice  to  tribal  deities — 
these  priests  and  chiefs  deified — or  with  some  phase  of  the  ancestral 
cult''  (115).  In  Tonga  and  Samoa  a  malae  (the  western  Polynesian 
form  of  the  word  me^ae)  is  a  green,  nowadays  in  a  village,  formerly 
in  Tonga  when  there  were  no  villages  in  front  of  a  chief's  establish- 
ment; in  New  Zealand  it  was  an  enclosed  place  in  front  of  a  house: 
Burial  platforms  (usually  of  stepped  and  truncated  pyramidal  form) 
of  kings  in  Tonga  are  not  called  malae,  but  langi.  It  is  an  interesting 
problem  as  to  which  is  the  older  use  of  the  term  malae,  the  eastern  or 
western  Polynesian.  The  stones  slabs  and  blocks  set  up  as  back  rests 
at  the  Marquesan  me^ae  (119,  240)  have  their  analogues  at  the  Tongan 
langi  or  terraced  stone  tombs. 

Storage  of  breadfruit  in  dug  pits  or  silos  was  practised  on  a 
much  grander  scale  than  in  western  Polynesia.  Frequent  wars  and 
droughts  were  evidently  two  incentives.  One  of  the  Marquesan 
breadfruit  pits  is  described  as  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  diameter  and 
at  least  thirty  feet  deep  (189).  Breadfruit  was  far  more  important 
as  a  food  in  the  Marquesas  than  in  Tonga,  where  yams  were  the 
principal  staple. 

"The  drinking  of  kava  was  common  in  the  Marquesas  as  in  other 
parts  of  Polynesia"  (202),  but  curiously  enough  there  was  no  formality 
connected  with  it,  the  elaborate  ceremonial  of  western  Polynesia 
being  lacking. 
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The  extensive  cannibalism  and  system  of  human  sacrifice  of  the 
Marquesas  has  but  little  to  parallel  it  in  Tonga  and  Samoa. 

The  tribal  inspirational  priest  of  the  Marquesas  is  denoted  as 
tau^a,  the  term  cognate  with  Samoan,  Tongan,  and  Niuean  taula, 
anchor. 

In  the  west,  at  least,  the  metaphor  is  carried  further,  for  not 
only  is  the  priest  the  "anchor  of  the  god,''  but  the  animal  in  which 
the  god  becomes  incarnate  is  the  vaka,  "vessel  of  the  god."  However, 
Handy  mentions  no  such  sacred  animals  for  the  Marquesas  (262). 
It  is  possible  that  the  inspirational  priest  represents  a  very  ancient 
and  widespread  cultural  trait  and  that  the  concept  of  the  animal  in 
which  the  god  becomes  incarnate  is  more  recent.  The  resemblance 
of  the  Polynesian  inspirational  priest  to  the  Turkic  shaman  is  obvious. 

In  western  Polynesia  Tangaloa  is  the  sky  god  while  in  the  Mar- 
quesas, according  to  Handy,  he  is  the  god  of  the  sea  and  wind  and  the 
patron  of  occupations.  In  Tonga  there  are  five  deities  named  Tanga- 
loa who  have  their  abode  in  the  sky.  One  of  them  becomes  incarnate 
in  the  snipe  and  in  that  form  visits  earth.  The  three  Marquesan 
sky  gods,  one  of  whom  is  represented  as  a  bird  (246),  would  appear 
to  be  the  analogues  of  the  western  Polynesian  Tangaloa.  Whether 
the  eastern  Polynesian  attribution  of  the  original  home  of  Tangaloa 
to  the  sea  or  the  western  attribution  to  the  sky  is  the  earlier  is  not  clear. 

Marquesan  concepts  as  to  ghosts  of  the  dead  and  of  the  living 
(249)  closely  resemble  Tongan  ideas  as  do  also  their  ideas  concerning 
evil  spirits  (254).  Prominent  among  these  latter  in  the  Marquesas 
are  cannibal  ogresses  (257),  who  today  in  Tonga  also  have  a  certain 
hold  on  the  popular  imagination  of  the  inhabitants  of  islands  on  which 
they  are  supposed  to  reside. 

The  Marquesan  conception  of  Hawaii  or  Havaiki  as  the  under- 
world, or  as  the  land  or  region  where  men  and  gods  lived  in  ancient 
times,  contrasts  with  western  Polynesian  ideuS  concerning  Havaiki 
where  it  is  conceived  of  neither  as  the  underworld  nor  as  a  mythical 
place,  but  simply  as  the  island  of  Savaii,  Samoa.  So  far  as  I  know 
Havaiki  does  not  enter  into  western  Polynesian  mythology  and  it 
certainly  does  not  represent  any  ancient  homeland.  Can  it  be  that 
the  absence  of  the  Havaiki  homeland  idea  among  the  Tongans  and 
Samoans  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  real  Havaiki  was  Savaii  and  was 
therefore  too  familiar  to  them  to  become  a  legendary  homeland,  while 
to  the  distant  Marquesans  and  Maori  Havaiki  passed  from  the  realm 
of  the  real  to  the  realm  of  the  imaginary? 


o. 


The  Marquesan  use  of  knotted  cords  as  a  mnemonic  device  (342) 
in  keeping  genealogies  is  strongly  reminiscent  of  the  Peruvian  kipu 
and  appears  to  raise  again  the  knotty  problem  of  diffusion  versus 
independent  invention.  However,  a  mnemonic  device  in  the  form 
of  a  carved  stick  is  similarly  used  by  the  Maori.  But  it  would  be 
hazardous  to  conclude  that  such  excellent  wood  carvers  as  the  Mar- 
quesans deliberately  substituted  a  kipu-like  device  of  string  for  a 
carved  wood  one,  if  they  were  already  acquainted  with  the  latter, 

A  Marquesan  genealogy  (343)  given  by  Handy  is  more  than  three 
times  as  lengthy  as  the  longest  Tongan  one,  totaling  over  140  genera- 
tilns.  Undoubtedly  the  genealogical  complex  is  more  highly  de- 
veloped in  eastern  and  southern,  than  in  western  Polynesia. 

The  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of 
Dr.  Handy's  work  when  it  is  realized  that  the  materials  for  this  and 
forthcoming  papers  were  obtained  during  but  nine  months'  residence 
in  the  Marquesas.  It  offers  a  good  example  of  the  anthropological 
data  that  can  still  be  unearthed  in  Oceania,  both  from  native  inform- 
ants and  from  manuscript  sources. 

E.    W.    GiFFORD 

The  Maori  Mantle.    H.  Ling  Roth.     Bankfield  Museum,  Halifax, 
England,  1923.    123  pages. 

Most  of  the  literature  on  Polynesia  is  so  vague  and  diffuse  that 

it  is  a  pleasure  to  encounter  a  book  like  the  present  one  in  which  a 

single  phase  of  the  culture  of  one  Polynesian  group  has  been  treated 

thoroughly  and  in  workman-like  fashion.     The  opening  chapter  is 

devoted  to  quotations  from  the  works  of  early  visitors  to,  New  Zealand 

and  to  a  resume  of  the  previously  published  descriptions  of  Maori 

mantle  making.    The  industry  is  then  taken  up  systematically  and 

the  processes  described  in  order,  beginning  with  the  cultivation  and 

preparation  of  the  Phormium  fibre.     The  mantles  are  divided  into 

four    classes:— I.    Mantles    with    wedge    shaped    inserts,    probably 

twined  perpendicularly.  II.  Mantles  with  elliptical  inserts,  twined 

horizontally.    III.  Capes  and  kilts  with  a  thick  top  border  plait  as 

foundation.    IV.  Skin  mantles.    Within  the  second  class  the  author 

distinguishes  three  subclasses;  twined  garments,  usually  covered  with 

tags,  closely  twined  cloth-like  garments,  usually  covered  with  strips 

of  hide,  and  coarsely  twined  garments  such  as  rain  cloaks.    Each  of 

these  types  is  described  and  illustrated  and  additional  chapters  are 

devoted  to  feather  mantles  and  to  the  tankio  or  border  applied  to 
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the  finer  garments.    The  various  techniques  used  in  mantle  making 
are  illustrated  by  numerous  drawings. 

The  last  sixty-six  pages  are  given  over  to  a  description  of  in- 
dividual mantles  now  in  British  museums  and  to  tables  of  measure- 
ments. A  number  of  non- Maori  specimens  are  described  and  illus- 
trated, eight  pieces  from  the  Northwest  Coast,  all  of  considerable 
age,  being  of  especial  interest  to  American  students. 

Examples  of  twining  from  many  parts  of  the  world  are  figured 
for  comparison  with  the  Maori  specimens,  and  a  separate  chapter  is 
given  over  to  twined  garments  from  northwestern  America.  A 
tabulated  comparison  of  these  with  the  Maori  garments  reveals  few 
similarities  and  the  author  concludes: 

"The  coincidences  between  the  two  peoples  are  due  to  the  adop- 
tion by  both  of  the  principles  of  twining  which  with  the  methods  of 
overlapping  and  bifurcating  is  natural  to  basketry,  matwork  and 
stringwork  nearly  all  over  the  world.  ...  I  think  we  are  justified 
in  considering  that  the  Maories  and  Americans  have  founded  the 
making  of  garments  on  a  pre-existing  knowledge  of  twined  work 
being  possibly  pushed  thereto  by  the  rigors  of  their  respective 
climates.  Both  peoples  may  possibly  have  had  some  stimulus,  or 
derived  some  knowledge,  from  the  west  but  so  far  there  is  no  evidence 
from  elsewhere  of  a  well  developed  twined  work  garment  similar  to 
those  they  have  produced  and  in  default  of  further  evidence  we  may 
for  the  present  consider  these  garments  to  have  developed  inde- 
pendently both  in  N.  W.  America  and  in  New  Zealand*.'' 

In  view  of  the  broad  field  from  which  the  author  has  drawn  his 

comparative  material  it  seems  unfortunate  that  he  should  have 

ignored,  except  for  a  single  brief  reference,  the  highly  developed 

twined  fabrics  of  the  Indians  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  A  bibliography 

would  also  have  increased  the  value  of  the  work. 

R.   Linton 

Tongan  Myths  and  Tales.  Compiled  by  Edward  Winslow  Gifford. 
Bernice  P.  Bishop  Museum  Bulletin  8  (Bayard  Dominick  Expedi- 
tion Publication  No.  8).    Honolulu,  Hawaii,  1924.    207  pp. 

Tongan  Myths  and  Tales,  which  was  published  in  Honolulu  by 
the  Bernice  P.  Bishop  Museum,  is  one  of  the  valuable  series  of  papers 
being  produced  by  the  Bayard  Dominick  Expeditions  to  various 
parts  of  Polynesia.  These  tales,  which  are  but  a  part  of  the  fruit  of 
Mr.  Gifford's  nine  months'  work  in  the  Tongan  Group  in  the  years 
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1920-1921,  afford  ample  evidence  of  what  may  yet  be  accomplished, 
even  in  a  short  time,  by  patient  and  skilful  industry,  systematically 
and  scientifically  applied,  in  an  area  which  might,  at  first  sight,  appear 
to  have  been  almost  completely  denuded  of  its  native  culture. 

The  work  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  collection,  gradually 
being  formed,  which  will  perhaps  enable  investigators  of  the  future 
to  map  with  certainty  the  main  lines  of  human  movement  in  the 
Pacific  during  the  last  thousand  years,  and  doubtless  throw  many 
illuminating  beams  back  into  earlier  centuries,  and  into  Asia  and 

Europe. 

Mr.  Gifford  briefly  discusses  the  relation  of  Tongan  mythology  to 
the  mythologies  of  the  remainder  of  Polynesia,  and  to  those  of  In- 
donesia, Micronesia,  Melanesia  and  Australia,  and,  with  the  caution 
made  necessary  by  the  paucity  of  material,  indicates  that  the  affinities 
are  in  the  order  named.  The  comparative  study  of  these  mythologies 
offers  a  wide  field  of  research,  necessitating  an  analysis  which  will 
indicate  as  clearly  as  may  be  the  portions  of  the  legendary  inheritance 
which  are  the  possession  of  Polynesian  linguistic  or  ethnic  pools  in 
the  north-western  groups  before  they  can  yield  safe  tests  of  affinity 
between  the  different  peoples. 

Mr.  Gifford's  conclusion  that  Samoa,  and  not  Fiji,  lay  in  the  line 
of  march  to  their  present  home,  has  high  probability  as  applied  to 
the  latest  migration  into  Tonga  of  the  present  dominant  inhabitants 
of  the  Group,  probably  the  Tonga- Viti  folk  of  other  writers,  though 
there  is  evidence  that  this  irruption  of  the  Tonga- Viti  folk,  probably 
about  a  thousand  years  ago,  was  not  into  uninhabited  lands,  and  was 
probably  into  lands  occupied  by  earlier  Polynesian  immigrants.    The 
elucidation  of  this  point  must  await  the  publication  of  sufficient 
Fijian,  especially  Eastern  Fijian,  material.   Mr.  A.  M.  Hocart  has 
already  indicated  his  view  that  Fiji  was  inhabited  by  Polynesians, 
who  were  driven  eastwards  by  invading  Melanesians,  in  compara- 
tively recent  times.     (A.  M.  Hocart,  Early  Fijians,  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Anthropological  Institute,  Vol.  xlix,   1919).    In.  the  view 
of  the  present  writer  Tonga,  a  large  part  of  Fiji,  and  neighboring 
islands,  inhabited  at  an  early  period  by  Polynesians,  were  invaded  by 
way  of  Samoa  by  their  kinsmen,  the  Tonga- Viti  folk.  This  irruption 
would  be  long  anterior  to  the  Melanesian  invasion  spoken  of  by  Hocart. 
Solution  of  the  problem  is  complicated  by  later  intercourse,  which 
has,  amongst  other  results,  doubtless  left  a  deep  mark  on  place- 
names,  old  names  being  displaced  by  new.     Mr.  Gifford  has  dealt 
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more  fully  with  Tongan  place-names  in  another  paper  (Tongan  Place 
Names,  Bayard  Dominick  Expedition,  Publication  Number  7, 
Bernice  P.  Bishop  Museum  Bulletin  6),  but  in  the  paper  under  review 
has  briefly  noticed  the  fact  that  comparison  of  names  within  the 
Tongan  Group  shows  closer  affinity  of  Tongatabu  with  Haapai  and 
Vavau  respectively,  than  these  two  latter  groups  have  with  each 
other. 

By  a  self-imposed  self-denying  ordinance,  Mr.  Gifford  has 
refrained  from  publishing  in  full  certain  tales  which  have  already 
appeared  elsewhere.  Although  he  has  indicated  clearly  in  his  foot- 
notes where  these  translations  are  to  be  found,  yet,  as  this  is,  and 
probably  will  continue  to  be,  the  authoritative  collection  of  Tongan 
legendary  lore,  it  would  have  been  better  perhaps  to  have  included 
all  available  material.  This  would  have  drawn  attention  to  a  point 
of  some  importance  in  the  account  of  the  creation  of  man,  viz.,  the 
connection  of  that  event  with  the  sky  god,  or  gods,  Tangaloa. 

The  matter  of  the  tales  is  very  varied— cosmogony,  Maui,  kings 
and  chiefs,  gods,  geographical  and  heavenly  features,  demi-gods  and 
heroes,  and  much  beside.  The  compiler  has  arranged  the  tales  under 
headings,  which  preserve,  as  far  as  possible,  logical  sequence,  and 
ensure  facility  of  reference.  The  largest  single  section  is  that  devoted 
to  the  Tui  Tonga,  the  Sacred  Kings,  sprung  from  Eitumatupua  and 
Ahoeitu,  the  significance  of  whose  names  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Hocart  (Chieftainship  and  the  Sister's  Son  in  the  Pacific,  American 
Anthropologist,  n.  s.,  vol.  17,  No.  4,  1915).  The  Tui  Tonga  both 
ruled  and  reigned  in  Tonga  for  many  generations,  and  then  reigned 
only  till  their  final  extinction  in  1865  by  the  Tui  Kanokupolu,  Taufa- 
ahau.  King  George  Tupou  I. 

In  Tonga,  as  elsewhere,  floating  tales  attach  themselves  to  well- 
known  names.  This  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  endeavoring  to  in- 
terpret the  tales  relating  to  Hina,  probably  a  moon-goddess,  asso- 
ciated also  with  the  sea.  Hina  has  passed  into  proverb  in  Tonga  as  a 
name  to  which  stories  of  beautiful  girls  tend  to  become  attached. 
Similarly  Sinilau,  often  associated  with  Hina,  frequently  as  her  lover, 
attracts  to  himself  stories  of  handsome  men,  or  perhaps  it  would  be 
truer  to  say  that  whenever  the  heroine  of  a  story  becomes  Hina  there 
is  a  tendency  for  the  hero  to  become  Sinilau.  Similarity  of  name 
and  function  of  the  Polynesian  Hina  (Sina)  to  the  Semitic- Akkadian 
Sin  suggests  the  possibility  of  identity  of  origin. 


^ 


Great  interest  attaches  to  the  stories  of  Pulotu,  land  of  gods  and 
departed  spirits  of  the  noble,  usually  a  land  overseas,  away  apparently 
to  the  north  or  north-west,  but  sometimes  the  Underworld.  The 
overseas  Pulotu  I  assume  to  belong  to  the  latest  immigration.  The 
significance  of  the  underworld  Pulotu  might  be  made  clearer  by 
careful  ascertainment  of  the  positions  of  all  sites  known  as  the  Road 
to  Pulotu  {Hala-ki'Pulotu). 

Apart  from  the  value  of  the  tales  for  the  light  they  throw  on 
origins  and  migrations,  they  are  of  great  social  and  psychological 
interest,  presenting,  as  they  do,  a  people's  account  of  themselves,  a 
literary  record  from  the  inside  of  their  outlook  on  life  and  society, 
presenting  pictures  of  themselves  at  work  and  at  play,  at  war,  voyag- 
ing, fishing,  leading  their  daily  lives. 

There  are  some  few  tales  which  show  marks  of  European  influence, 
and  the  compiler  remarks  that  during  his  investigations  he  recorded 
other  obviously  foreign  and  hybrid  stories.  Although  these  have 
been  rightly  excluded  from  the  present  collection,  even  they  are  not 
without  value,  as  showing  the  kind  and  extent  of  spontaneous  varia- 
tion in  tales  during  a  period  of  time  whose  approximate  duration  can 
be  easily  reckoned.  Laboratory  experiments  to  measure  such  change, 
no  less  important  to  the  student  of  religion  than  to  the  folklorist, 
were  described  some  years  ago  in  Folk-Lore  (England).  Mr.  Gifford, 
by  publishing  variants  of  several  of  the  tales,  has  furnished  some  data 
for  such  investigation. 

Tongan  texts  of  the  poems,  and  of  many  of  the  tales,  in  this 
collection  have  been  printed  with  parallel  English  translations.  The 
quality  of  the  translations  varies.  Mr.  Gifford,  who  had  only  nine 
months  in  the  Group,  wisely  decided  at  the  outset  that  it  was  better 
to  employ  translators  than  to  devote  his  severely  limited  time  to 
learning  the  Tongan  language  On  the  whole  he  has  been  well  served 
by  his  translators,  but  caution  must  be  exercised  in  accepting  the 
English,  especially  in  the  poems,  as  a  literal  rendering  of  its  Tongan 
vis-a-vis.  As  an  example  of  mistranslation,  not,  however,  very  im- 
portant as  regards  general  meaning,  may  be  cited,  in  the  first  para- 
'  graph  on  p.  136,  Pea  nau  tuutope  ofesifohe  pe  ki  uta,  rendered,  *'And 
stood  and  paddled  and  in  the  hurry  broke  the  oar.'*  Tuutope^  ''with 
the  tope^  a  long  lock  of  hair,  standing,''  i.e.,  blown  back  by  the  wind, 
is  simply  a  proverbial  expression  meaning  *'to  hasten."  Simil  rly 
fesi  Johey  which  is,  literally,  ''break,"  or  "crack,"  "oar,"  is  also  an 
expression  meaning  "to  hasten."     The  clause,  therefore,  contains 
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no  reference  either  to  standing  up  or  to  the  literal  breaking  of  oars, 
but  should  be  rendered,  "And  they  made  all  speed  to  shore.*' 

The  last  line  of  the  poem  on  p.  148  reads,  Kae  kehe  ko  Kae  ke  tuli 
sino,  rendered,  **While  Kae  is  seeking  a  body.''  This  is  possible  as  a 
literal  translation,  but  is  too  doubtful  to  admit  of  its  being  used,  for 
example,  as  illustrating  any  theory  of  death.  The  phrase  means, 
**The  main  thing,  anyhow,  Kae  must  be  punished."  Tidi  sino, 
translated  as  "seeking  a  body,"  is  an  expression  meaning  "be  pun- 
ished," and  the  word  tuliy  rendered  "seeking,"  quite  possibly  means 
"numbed,"  i.e.  with  the  effect  of  blows. 

That  mistranslations  of  which  these  errors  are  typical  should 
occur  is  no  matter  for  surprise.  The  older  poems  abound  in  words 
and  expressions  which  are  unintelligible  to  the  majority  of  present- 
day  Tongans.  It  has  not  infrequently  been  my  own  experience  to 
fail,  after  repeated  inquiries,  to  get  the  meaning  of  an  obsolete  word, 
or  little-known  phrase.  Although  it  is  necessary  to  enter  this  caveat 
against  accepting  the  English  as,  in  all  cases,  a  literal  translation  of 
the  Tongan,  the  main  purpose  of  the  collection,  in  preserving  a 
number  of  valuable  Tongan  texts,  and  presenting  English  versions 
of  many  Tongan  tales,  has  been  achieved,  and  the  compiler  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  judiciousness  and  skill  with  which  he  has  per- 
formed his  task. 

E.  E.  V.  COLLOCOTT 
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fears  of  the  people  and  avoiding  all  unnecessary 
risk  t^  the  inoculated,  and,  further,  with  a 
view  to  enabling  the  inoculations  to  be  ^lirried 
on  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  atli'endant 
inconvenience,  we  would  insist  upon  tl^e  neces- 
sity  that  Stringent  precautions  should  /be  taken 
to  insure  that  all  the  vaccine  used  is  quite  free 
from  contamination,  and  we  would  recommend 
that  the  volume  of  the  necessary  dose  should 
be  made  as  small  as  possible.  / 

III.  With  a  view  to  removing  any  possible 
ground  for  disttust  as  to  the  conveyance  of  dis- 
ease by  inoculation  from  one  person  to  another 
we  would  recommend  that  the  syringe  should 
be  sterilized  in  the  presence  of  the  person  about 
to  be  inoculated. 

IV.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  inoculations, 
under  the  safeguards  and  conditions  stated 
above,  should  be  encouraged  wherever  possible, 
and,  in  particular,  it  seems  to  us  desirable  to 
encourage  inoculation  among  disinfecting  staffs 
and  the  attendants  of  plague  hospitals. 

We  cannot  bring  to  a  conclusion  this  consid- 
eration of  anti-plague  inoculation  by  Mr.  Haff- 
kine's  prophylactic  fluid  without  expressing 
our  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  method 
which  Mr.  Haffkine  has  devised  and  of  the  re- 
sults which  have  been  achieved  by  it.  The 
credit  due  to  Mr.  Haffkine  is  the  greater  be- 
cause the  difficulties  with  which'  he  had  to 
contend  in  this  matter  could  only  have  been 
overcome  by  great  zeal  and  endurance.  Mr. 
Haffkine's  work  on  anti-plague  inoculation, 
while  not  based  on  any  new  scientific  principle, 
constitutes,  it  seems  to  us,  a  great  practical 
achievement  in  the  region  of  preventive  medi- 
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SPIRIT-LOBE  OF  THE  MICR0NESIAN8. 

Recently  the  director  of  the  ethnographic 
division  of  the  royal  museums  at  Berlin  has 
returned  from  a  prolonged  visit  to  the  Sunda 
islands,  Micronesia  and  Melanesia,  and  is  now 
able  to  give  to  the  world  the  multifarious  re- 
sults of  his  observations  and  researches.  Micro- 
nesia had  heretofore  been  studied  in  part  only, 
as  far  as  its  ethnography  is  concerned,  and  it 
was  chiefly  the  Pelew  islands  that  had  attracted 
a  share  of  attention  from  German  scientists; 
although  the  Mariana  islands  had  been  consid- 


ered also.  Research  has  now  been  made  much 
easier  by  the  number  of  colonies  which  Germany 
has  established  in  this  insular  domain. 

The  entire  group  of  the  Carolinian  islands, 
with  a  native  population  of  about  30,000,  is  what 
Director  Adolph  Bastian  chiefly  describes  in  his 
recent  publication,  ^  Die  mikronesischen  Col- 
onien  aus  ethnologischen  Gesichtspuncten,^  Ber- 
lin, 1899.  Octavo,  pp.  7  and  370.  To  begin 
with.  Dr.  Bastian  gives  a  sketch  of  the  social 
life  of  the  Pelew  nation,  of  their  chiefs,  notables 
and  government.  Then  follow  his  observations 
on  mortuary  rites,  their  theories  about  death, 
the  soul  after  death  and  the  mutual  intercourse 
of  souls.  Then  are  discussed  Malay  theories  of 
black  and  white  magic  (whatsoever  this  may 
be),  of  demonology,  the  tutelary  genii,  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  evolution  and  what  we  call 
the  infinite.  The  demonology  is  among  the 
Malays  weird  and  fantastic,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, but  also  highly  poetical  and  full  of 
originality.  For  many  years  back  the  white 
race  has  been  informed  of  the  religious  views 
and  mythology  of  the  Maori,  the  Samoa,  Tonga 
and  Mangaia  islanders,  and  there  is  no  denial 
of  the  fact  that  the  cosmogony  and  spirit- worlds 
of  these  natives  are  as  grand  in  their  conception 
as  those  of  many  peoples  of  European  antiquity. 
Their  systems  of  the  world  and  of  after-life  come 
very  near  the  metaphysical,  and  when  the  Euro- 
pean who  transmits  these  views  to  us  is  himself 
a  philosopher,  or  at  least  a  thinker,  he  will 
make  the  Malay  systems  appear  to  us  so  much 
the  more  philosophical.  Dr.  Bastian,  being 
a  votary  of  the  comparative  method  in  eth- 
nology, has  for  every  myth,  custom  or  belief 
a  score  of  parallels  ready,  which  he  takes  from 
Mediterranean,  African,  American  or  any  other 
tribes  or  nations  of  the  globe,  or  historic  com- 
parisons of  beliefs  from  Greece,  Rome,  Meso- 
potamia, China,  or  Mexico.  Anyone  able  to 
follow  Bastian  in  his  vast  amount  of  reading 
(his  quotations  of  sources  are  summary  and 
therefore  of  little  use),  will  undoubtedly  derive 
benefit  from  what  he  states.  But  these  state- 
ments are  given  in  a  manner  that  is  too  chaotic 
and  profuse  and  most  readers  find  it  too  difficult 
to  follow  the  thread  of  his  argumentation. 

Oracles  through  whistling  are  found  through- 
out these  islands.     Their  main  gods  transmit 
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their  behests  to  men  through  ghosts  or  dead 
children  by  whistling  sounds  or  whispered 
words.  Tattooing  is  permitted  only  when  a 
deity  has  given  his  assent  by  whistling  ;  house 
spirits  and  the  genii  of  trees  give  their  revela- 
tions by  whispers  only.  A.  S.  G. 


APPLIED   THERMODYNAMICS. 

In  a  recent  publication  of  *  Documents  sur  la 
Laboratoire  de  MScanique  de  V  Universite  de  LUge, ' 
describing  its  methods  of  instruction,  by  the 
Professor  of  Applied  Mechanics  and  of  Indus- 
trial Physics,  M.  Dwelshauvers-Dery,  we  find 
a  resumS  of  researches  in  applied  thermody- 
namics, mainly  in  the  experimental  study  of 
the  steam-engine,  which  is  interesting  as  ex- 
hibiting the  character  and  extent  of  the  work 
recently  performed,  and  valuable  as  supplying 
important  data  previously  unknown. 

This  laboratory  of  applied  mechanics  was 
completed  in  1893,  after,  as  the  author  of  these 
documents  says,  five  years  of  constant  solicita- 
tion of  the  government  to  supply  this  ^auxiliaire 
prScieuXj'  of  which  M.  Dwelshauvers-Dery  was 
the  first  to  conceive  the  idea,  a  generation  ago, 
though  so  late  in  its  realization.  His  idea  was 
that  of  a  laboratory  of  research  and  instruction 
in  engineering,  to  be  employed  in  the  work  of 
the  regular  courses  leading  to  technical  degrees 
and  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  student, 
rather  than,  as  previously  usual  in  nearly  all 
departments  of  applied  science,  primarily  for 
those  of  the  distinguished  professor  in  charge 
and  only  secondarily  aud  incidentally  for  the 
student.  I 

The  researches  which  have  been  conducted 
since  the  date  of  completion  of  this  laboratory 
by  the  Director,  assisted  by  his  staff*  and  by 
advanced  and  able  students,  have  been  mainly 
in  applied  thermodynamics.  M.  Dwelshauvers- 
Dery  is  a  disciple  of  Hirn  and  aided  in  the 
investigations  made  in  Alsace  at  the  beginning 
of  the  work  of  his  eminent  leader.  Since  that 
time,  the  famous  discussion  between  Zeuner 
and  Hirn  and  their  followers  has  made  this 
work  and  these  workers  familiar  to  all  investi- 
gators and  students  in  that  field.  It  has  been 
in  the  supplementing  of  Hirn's  earlier  work 
that  the  experimental  steam- *  plant '  at  Li^ge 
has  been  mainly  occupied  recently. 


Among  other  investigations,  those  relating  to 
the  infiuence  of  the  water  collecting  in  the 
steam-chest  of  the  engine  upon  its  efficiency, 
on  the  effect  of  superheating,  on  the  use  of  the 
steam-jacket,  on  the  effect  in  the  real  engine  of 
compression,  and  those  on  the  condition  of  the 
vapor,  as  to  *  quality,*  in  the  clearance  spaces, 
have  been  the  most  extensive  and  important. 

It  was  found  to  be  the  unquestionable  fact 
that,  with  the  engine  employed,  it  was  advan- 
tageous to  continually  drain  the  water  of  con- 
densation from  the  valve-chest  of  the  engine 
when  using  moist  steam  and  whether  the  jackets 
is  in  use  or  not.  With  superheated  steam, 
naturally,  no  effect  Was  observed. 

The  steam-jacket  was  found  to  give  an 
economy  of  from  24  to  28  per  cent.,  either  with 
or  without  superheating  ;  the  latter  being  a 
disputed  question  until  thus,  for  this  case,  at 
least,  settled.  Superheating  produced  an 
economy  of  about  20  per  cent.,  as  a  maximum. 

The  investigations  of  the  quality  of  the 
vapor  in  the  compression  period  occupied 
several  years  and  attracted  much  attention  and 
some  opposition  to  the  conclusions  reached  was 
manifested  by  a  number  of  distinguished  ex- 
perts in  that  department.  Those  experiments 
which  were  made  with  *  constant  absolute 
work '  showed  a  decided  loss  by  compression 
and  a  loss  proportional  to  the  amount  of  the 
compression  ;  which  fact  was  attributed  to  the 
heat-exchanges  between  vapor  and  cylinder- 
wall.  This  conclusion  was  challenged  and  it 
was  denied  that  the  fundamental  assumption 
that,  as  asserted  by  Hirn,  the  steam  at  the  end 
of  emission  is  dry,  could  be  accepted  as  true. 
Dwelshauvers-Dery  and  his  former  assistant 
and  pupil,  Duchesne,  furnished  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  his  proposition.  (Revue  de 
Mecanique,  Jan.,  1899;  July,  1899.) 

Mr.  Isherwood,  the  famous  pioneer  in  this 
class  of  work  and  the  Engineer-in-chief  of  the 
navy  during  our  civil  war,  suggested  that  the 
experiments  be  repeated,  making  the  '  indi- 
cated work  ^  a  constant  quantity.  He  thought 
it  possible  that  it  might  be  found  that  the  use 
of  compression  was  neither  economical  nor 
wasteful  in  the  actual  case  and,  therefore,  its 
use  simply  a  question  of  smoothness  of  oper- 
ation   of  the    machine     and   entirely    outside 


BOOK  REVIEWS      k  »«       ^^^ 

A^ymdcan  Samoa:  Part  I.  Vegetation  of  Tutuila  Island.  Part  11. 
Ethnohotany  of  the  Samoans.  Part  III.  Vegetation  of  Rose  Atoll 
William  Albert  Setchell.  Department  of  Marine  Biology  of 
the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  volume  xx  (Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington  PubUcation  No.  341).  June,  1924. 
VI,  275  pp.;  37  pis. 


Part  II  of  Professor  SetchellVbook  is  of  direct  interest  to  anthro- 
pologists. It  summarizes  the  Samoan's  relations  to  his  plant  world, 
records  the  author's  observations,  and  assembles  the  references  to 
similar  data  in  the  literature.  Part  I  lists  the  plant  species  of  Tutuila. 
The  remarks  about  each  species  embody  the  author's  notes  as  to  its 
usTOr  UOU-use  hythe  aboriginea.^ —  '       _  ,„    _ 

^ E.  W.  GiFFORD 


A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Melanesian  Island  Languages.    Sidney 
Herbert  Ray.  Cambridge ;  The  University  Press,  1926.  Pp.598, 

6  maps. 

This  work  relates  to  the  central  Melanesian  Islands.  Fiji,  New 
Caledonia,  New  Ireland,  New  Britain,  the  Admiralties,  the  New 
Guinea  coast  are  not  included.  The  bulk  of  the  book  consists  of 
brief  grammars  or  comparative  analyses  of  about  fifty  idioms  m  the 
Loyalty,  New  Hebrides,  Banks,  Torres,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Solomon 
groups.  There  are  seventy-five  pages  of  excellent  introduction,-- 
historical  and  comparative;  and  three  of  conclusion  Only  truly 
Melanesian,  that  is,  non-Papuan,  languages  are  ^eluded  Com- 
parative vocabularies  are  omitted,  except  for  a  brief  list.  Many  full 
vocabularies  seem  to  be  in  the  author's  hands;  their  publication 

would  be  extremely  desirable.  „    c  ^^ 

Mr   Rav's  competence  in  this  field  is  well  known.    He  follows  in 
the  foot-steps  of  Hervas,  Marsden,  Humboldt,  Latham,  Gabelentz 
and,  among  moderns,  of  Codrington,  Kern,  and  Brandstetter,  and 
rejects  the  theories  of  Macdonald  and  Churchil .     He  finds^the 
Indonesian  element  to  vary  greatly  in  strength  in  Melanesia,  without 
reference  to  proximity  to  the  East  Indies;  it  is  most  prominent  in 
small  islands.    These  were  evidently  settled  by  colonists  from  the 
west   who  influenced  to  a  less  degree  the  speech  of  the  larger  Mela- 
nesian islands  that  came  within  their  influence.     The  Indonesian 
element  in  Melanesian  has  the  characteristics  of  a  pidgin-tongue  or 
jargon-  it  can  generally  not  be  referred  to  any  particular  Indonesian 
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language.  Complete  vocabularies  would  show  that  Indonesian 
words  form  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  word-store  of  any  one 
Melanesian  idiom.  The  preponderant  non-Indonesian  words  however 
cannot  be  shown  to  have  community  of  origin  in  the  various  Mela- 
nesian languages.  The  inference  is  that  the  Melanesian  languages 
were  originally  of  variant  stocks  and  that  their  apparent  uniformity 
was  brought  about  by  the  assimilation  of  an  imported  Indonesian 
element. 

The  last  three  conclusions  are  not  supported  by  evidence  given  in 
the  book.  They  may  be  largely  or  wholly  correct;  but  would  pre- 
sumably be  difficult  to  prove  in  the  present  state  of  deficient  knowl- 
edge and  imperfect  analysis.  The  author  cites  a  number  of  outstanding 
features  of  Indonesian  grammar  occurring  in  each  Melanesian  area, 
such  as  pronominal  affixes,  prepositions,  and  articles;  to  a  considerable 
extent  it  is  not  only  the  concepts  but  the  Indonesian  forms  that  recur. 
Such  elements  are  thought  generally  not  to  be  borrowed  by  unrelated 
languages.  There  would  therefore  be  some  presumption,  by  ordinary 
philological  standards,  that  the  Indonesian  or  Malayo-Polynesian 
element  was  more  basic  in  Melanesian  than  the  author  sees  it.  If  it  is 
not,  and  he  is  correct,  he  has  furnished  concrete  evidence  on  a  point  of 
fundamental  and  general  interest  hitherto  disputed,  namely  of  the 
ability  of  languages  to  diffuse  forms  and  formal  elements,  as  well  as 
content,  on  a  significant  scale. 

A.  L.  Kroeber 

De  Rassen  van  den  Indischen  ArchipeL    J.  P.  Kleiweg  De  Zwaan. 
Met  76  Afbeeldingen  naar  Photographieen.    Amsterdam,  1925. 

This  compact  little  volume  of  Dr.  De  Zwaan's  contains  seventy 
six  plates  illustrating  the  racial  types  of  the  East  Indies  and  sufficient 
text  to  summarize  the  views  held  by  leading  anthropologists  regarding 
racial  distribution  in  Oceania.  The  races  are  dealt  with  in  the  order 
of  their  probable  entrance  into  the  island  region  from  the  Asiatic 
mainland:  the  Negrito,  the  Veddoid  type,  the  Pro  to-Malay  and 
the  Malay. 

The  salient  physical  characteristics  of  the  Negrito  are  given  as: 
short  stature,  woolly  hair,  dark  skin,  black-brown  eyes,  and  short 
skull.  Zwaan  is  of  the  belief  that  short  stature  alone  is  no  criterion 
of  the  pygmy  race.  This  judgment  would  of  course  hold  true  where  it 
is  merely  the  individual  who  falls  below  the  150  cm.  mark.    But  the 
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author  also  points  out  that  there  are  non-Negroid  races  whose 
average  is  barely  above  the  mark,  that  of  the  Lapp,  e.  g.,  being,  per- 
haps, 152  cm.  The  case  in  dispute,  however,  is  that  of  the  dwarf 
tribes  of  New  Guinea.  The  Tapiro,  for  example,  vary  from  132  to 
152  cm.  and  the  average  height  of  twenty  individuals  was  given  as 
144  cm.  Zwaan  does  not  believe  it  to  be  a  settled  question  that  the 
Tapiro  are  ^^pygmies,"  and  he  thereby  difiFers  in  judgment  from 
Haddon.^ 

The  second  race  to  migrate,  the  Veddoid  type,  is  described  as 
having:  long  arms  and  legs,  brown  to  dark  brown  skin  color,  and  dark 
brown  eyes.  The  hair  is  wavy,  dark  and  thick.  The  beard  growth  is 
thin,  dark  and  wavy.  There  is  little  body  hair.  The  head  is  very 
long,  and  the  eyebrows  protrude.  The  face  is  broad  and  not  very 
long.  The  root  of  the  nose  is  sunken  deep  in  the  face,  and  the  chin 
pointed.  The  nose  is  very  flat,  with  broad  nostrils.  The  lips  are  thin 
to  thick.  The  skull  is  orthognathous  with  a  very  small  capacity.  A 
Veddoid  type  of  people  was  once  widespread  over  the  Indies,  and 
individuals  of  the  type  are  to  be  found  among  the  races  which  came 
at  a  later  period  to  the  islands.  The  Toala,  first  described  by  the 
Sarasin  cousins,  are  the  most  typical  survivors  as  a  group  in  the 
islands.  Individuals  of  the  Veddoid  type,  though  not  groups,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Philippines. 

The  third  race  to  come  to  the  Indies  was  the  Proto-Malay,  of 
whom  the  Battak  of  Sumatra  are  given  as  the  purest  specimens.  The 
Proto-Malay  are  to  be  differentiated  from  the  Coast  Malay,  such  as 
the  Javanese,  by  a  shorter  body,  longer  head,  darker  skin,  broader 
and  more  concave  nose,  and  a  broader  mouth. 

The  question  has  again  been  brought  up  of  late  as  to  whether 
the  Deutero,  or  Coast  Malays,  are  a  different  race  from  the  Proto  or 
Inland  Malays.  While  De  Zwaan  does  not  give  positive  answer  to  this 
question,  in  his  opinion  the  calling  of  the  Proto-Malays  by  the  name  of 
'^Indonesians''  has  given  rise  to  the  greatest  confusion  in  anthro- 
pology. In  remedy,  De  Zwaan  advises  the  entire  dropping  of  the 
term  ^'Indonesian''  in  physical  anthropology,  and  the  use  of  some 
substitute,  such  as  Old  Malay,  Pre-  or  Proto-Malay. 

I  find  myself  in  full  agreement  with  De  Zwaan  on  this  point.  In 
the  first  place,  authors  do  not  agree  as  to  the  physical  characteristics 
of  the  Indonesians.     Thus,  Sullivan,  in  describing  the  Indonesian 


1  A.  C.  Haddon,  The  Races  of  Man,  18, 1925. 
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element  in  Polynesia,  attributes  a  short  head  to  the  Indonesian,^ 
while  Haddon  has  classified  the  Indonesians  under  Cymotrichi,  or 
wavy-haired  peoples!^  Secondly,  the  question  arises  as  to  the  validity 
of  a  strict  racial  distinction  between  the  ''Indonesians''  and  the 
Malays.  Kroeber,  in  his  handbook.  The  Peoples  of  the  Philippines, 
argued  for  the  separate  migrations  of  three  races  to  the  Philippines: 
the  Negrito,  the  Indonesians,  and  the  Malays.  On  the  other  hand, 
Hagen,  Deniker,  and  more  recently  Heine- Geldern^  believe  that  the 
Indonesians  are  the  true  ''Malay,''  and  that  the  Deutero-Malays 
developed  from  the  Proto-Malays  in  the  form  of  a  mongrel  people, 
containing  Chinese,  Hindu,  Arabic,  and  other  admixture.  Heine- 
Geldern  points  out  that  the  settling  of  the  coast  provinces  in  the 
Indies  by  the  cultured  and  racially  mixed  Malay  occurred  in  late 
prehistoric  and  historic  times,  and  is  still  in  progress.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Moro,  this  is  less  true  of  the  Philippines,  and  Kroeber 
had  more  justification  for  a  rigid  race  distinction  in  the  Philippines 
than  if  he  had  treated  the  East  Indies  as  a  whole.  Finally,  the  term 
"Indonesian"  is  of  general  acceptance  as  a  label  for  the  Malayan 
languages,  and  it  leads  to  confusion  when  the  same  term  is  applied 
to  a  subdivision  of  the  Malay  race. 

#  E.  M.  LoEB. 


ASIA 

Kopfjagd  und  Menschenopfer  in  Assam  und  Birma  mid  ihre  Ausstrah- 
lungen  nach  Vorderindien.  Robert  FREiHERRXHtiNE-GELDERN. 
(Mitteilungen  der  Anthropologischen  Gesellschaft  in  Wien, 
47:  1-65,1917.) 

M utter recBsMid  Kopfjagd  im  westlicht^  Hinterindien.  Dr.  Robert 
HEiNE-GiixpERN.  (Mitteiluiji^  der  Anthropologischen  Gesell- 
schaft  in  Wien.  51:  105-U«Cinap,  1921.) 

Dr.  Heine-Geia^n,  in  Jris  first  paper,  points  out  that  the  Wa,  a 
Dravidian  race,  of  SiNp  and  the  British  and  Chinese  Shan  States, 
still  practice  head-h^mtiflg^  The  large  group  of  Chin,  Kuki,  and 
Lushei  of  Burma  were  former^v  head-hunters,  as  were  the  Naga  of 

2  L.  R.  Sullivan,  Race  Types  in  Polynesia,  this  Journal,  24,  1924. 
'  Haddon.  I.  c,  23. 

*R.    Heine-Geldern,    in    Buschan,   Illustrierte  Volkerkunde,    Stuttgart     1923 
2:698.  ' 
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ASMS  AND   CUSTOMS   OF   ANCIENT   AND   TTN- 
CIVIIIZED  PEOPLES— NO.  7. 


New  Zealand— The  Fiji  Islands—Other  Pacific 

Islands. 


Since  the  group  of  islands  collectively  known  as  New 
Zealand  have  become  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  British  col- 
ony, there  has  been  considerable  speculation  as  to  the  ori- 
gin of  the  race  of  native  New  Zealanders,  or  Maoris,  as 
Siey  are  commonly  called.  As  usual,  the  savans  differ, 
although  there  have  been  numerous  attempts  to  trace  for 
this  people  an  ancestry  remote  enough  to  satisfy  alike  the 
scientist  and  the  common  reader. 

The  Maoris  are  most  commonly  believed  to  be  of  Malay 
descent,  and  many  writers  speak  of  that  as  matter  of  course 
— among  others,  Major-General  ^\x  James  Edward  Alexan- 
der, K.  C.  L.  S.,  F.  R.  8.  E.,  whose  name  and  titles  perhaps 
eive  him  right  to  respectful  audience.  Rev.  James  Buller, 
in  his  "  Forty  years  in  New  Zealand,"  advances,  and  very 
decently  supports    the   theory  that   these   natives   came 


"  As  is  often  the  case  with  uncivilized  people,  the  women 
are  decidedly  inferior  to  the  men,  being  much  shorter  and 
not  nearly  so  well  made.  They  are  not  treated  with  the 
harshness  which  is  the  usual  characteristic  of  married  life 
among  savages,  and  are  even  taken  into  their  husbands* 
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Fig,  2.— NEW  ZEALAND  FLY  HOOKS. 

orii^inally  from  an  island  in  the  far  distant  Northern  Pacific, 
having  in  one  of  their  adventurous  sea  vovages  rivaled  the 
deeds  of  Columbus,  and  having  by  accident  landed  upon 
these. shores.  There  is  a  strong  tradition  to  this  effect 
among  them,  the  island  mentioned  being  called  by  them 
Hawalki ;  and  not  very  long  ago,  a  party  of  the  natives 
started  out  to  tlie  northeast,  upon  the  doubtful  vcif  age  of 
discovering  the  land  of  their  ancestors.  Tbey  have  never 
been  heard  from  since.  There  is  no  island  known  by  the 
name  of  Hawaiki ;  but  Mr.  Buller  suggests  that  Hawaii,  in 
the  Sandwich  group,  may  be  identical  with  this  Atlantis  of 
the  Pacific  seas ;  the  difference  in  pronunciation  being 
caused  by  changes  natural  in  the  lapse  of  time.  Rev.  Mr. 
Wood,  with  customary  clearness,  points  out  that  there  are, 
apparently,  two  races  of  the  New  Zealanders ;  and  it  is  sug- 
gested aa  probable  that  the  darker  race  did  indeed  come 
from  the  Northern  Ocean,  and  met,upon  ♦iheir  present  terri- 
tory, the  other  or  lighter  colored  race,  who  perhaps  came 
from  the  Malay  archipelago.  i 

In  appearance  the  men  are  tall,  muscular,' 
and  finely  developed.  The  bearing  of  the 
chiefs  is  quite  dignified — even  regal.  The 
typical  Maori  head  is  finely  formed.  The 
color  of  the  skin  is  not  black,  but  of  a 
light  brown  in  various  shades— in  many  in- 
stances being  lighter  than  the  complexion 
of  the  races  of  Southern  Europe.  The 
teeth  are  white,  well  shaped,  and  enduring; 
the  hands  and  feet  small  and  well  shaped ; 
the  nose  straight ;  the  lips,  though  full,  not 
protuberant.  The  beard  is  naturally  full, 
but  is  carefully  removed  to  show  to  better 
advantage  the  intricate  patterns  of  tattoo- 
ing with  which  the  New  Zealander  sees  fit 
to  adorn  himself.  (This  custom  is,  under 
the  influence  of  another  civilization,  rapid- 
ly passing  into  disuse ;  but,  as  has  been 
stated,  it  is  our  purpose  to  treat  of  these 
savage  tribes  more  especially  in  their 
original  or  natural  state.)  Describing  the 
appearance  of  the  young  girls,  Lieut. 
Meade  remarks :  .^ 

"  We  saw  a  few  young  girl«  with  com- 
plexions like  Southern  gipsies,  just  fair 
enough  to*let  the  warm  color  show  through 
the  clear  olive  skin,  and  large  and  lustrous 
eyes,  with  great  and  ever-changing  expres- 
sion, rosy  lips,  as  yet  undefiled  by  the  blue 
tattoo,  and  beautiful,  snow-white,  regular 
teeth.  But  even  the  best  looking  Maori 
girls  rarely  keep  their  beauty  long — they 
have  hardly  reached  womanhood  or  mater- 
nity, ere  the  once  firm  bust  has  lost  its 
shapeliness,  and  the  clear  white  of  the  eye 
becomes  dimmed  and  tarnished.*'  Rev.  Mr. 
Buller,  in  his  work,  which  (in  the  edition 
used)  appears  to  have  been  published  eight 
years  later,  says : 

"  The  young  girls  are  like  Southern  gip- 
sies in  the  color  of  their  skin — just  fair 
enough  to  let  the  warm  color  show  through 
the  clear  olive.  Their  eyes  are  dark  and 
lustrous,  and  their  lips  have  a  roseate  tint 
before  they  are  disfigured  by  the  blue  tat- 
too  Generally  the    women 

reach  maturity  early,  and  become  prematurely  old." 

Mr.  Buller  was  a  missionary,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  was 
he  who  first  described  these  ladies.  The  singular  agree- 
ment in  the  two  descriptions  would  appear  to  render  it  safe 
to  consider  either  accurate.    Rev.  Mr.  Wood  says : 


Fig,  1. — NEW  ZEALAND  PADDLES. 

counsels,  and  have  great  influence  in  political  affairs." 

Since  this  much  respect  is  shown  to  woman  among  these 
islanders,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  exceedingly  lax 


Fig.  3. — FLU  CLUBS. 

a  system  should  govern  the  relation  of  the  sexes,  which  are 
of  the  most  matter-of-fact  and  shameless  kind. 

Of  law,  the  New  Zealander  has  little  idea.  He  pun- 
ishes only  three  crimes— theft,  murder  and  adultery. 
When  detected  in  the  latter  crime,  a  man  will  often  com- 


mit suicide  to  save  himself  from  the  technical  disgrace, 
although  the  moral  wrong  of  his  offense  seems  to  be  hardly 
realized  by  him. 

These  natives  know  but  little  of  hunting,  as  they  have 
very  little  to  hunt.  However,  domestic  animals,  placed 
there  by  early  colonists,  have  increased  to  wonderful  ex- 
tent in  New  Zealand,  notably  the  pig.  The  New  Zealander 
is  very  fond  of  the  pig,  and  so  far  from  making  a  house- 
hold parta^  of  him,  takes  him,  so  to  speak,  into  the  bosom 
of  his  family.  The  young  ladies  prize  nothing  for  a  pet  so 
much  as  a  young  pig,  and  whea  they  go  shopping  nearly 
always  carry  one  in  their  arms. 

In  war,  the  Maoris  are  bold  and  enterprising,  and  even 
with  their  own  weapons  are  foes  by  no  means  to  be  de- 
spised. War  seems  to  be  their  foremost  and  engrossing 
thought ;  and  (as  might  be  seen  from  the  character  of 
their  weapons),  it  will  be  observed  that  war  as  an  art  with 
them  has  attained  somewhat  greater  dignity,  and  more  of 
organization  than  with  other  tribes  which  we  have  noticed. 
Their  weapons  are  few  in  number  (of  course  fire-arms  have 
now  supplanted  the  native  wapons)  and  are  all  of  a  short 
range,  or  hand-to-hand  character.  The  principal  ones  are  i 
the  merai,  or  sharp-edged  club,  and  the  patu,  or  battle  a*xe. 
The  former  is  commonly  made  of  bone  or  heavy  wood,  and 
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is  short,  flat,  wide  and  heavy ;  although  of  very  clumsy 
form,  the  native  uses  it  not  only  for  striking  a  direct  blow, 
but  feints  and  fences  quite  skillfully  with  it.  The  patu  he 
uses  in  like  manner;  but  singularly  enough,  he  also  uses 
the  handle  to  deliver  a  thrust,  and  in  striking  with  the 
weapon  directs  his  blow  up,  not  down,  using  the  back  of 
the  axe  instead  of  the  edge.  The  bow  and  arrow  and  the 
spear  are  not  used,  although  the  latter  remains  in  occasion- 
al jQwetttkens  not  used  in  war.  We  would  be  able  to  predict 
the  character  of  the  people  from  these  weapons  alone.  And 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Maori  is  more  than  a  mere  fighting 
savage  or  warrior,  and  is  a  soldier  of  no  mean  natural 
ability,  as  the  losses  inflicted  by  him  upon  English  troops 
will  testify. 

But  although  this  warlike  boldness  is  a  predominant 
trait,  there  are  other  peculiarities  of  his  disposition  which 
render  his  character  a  strange  mixture,  and  which   may 
perhaps  render  doubtful  his  title  to  being  "  one  of  the 
most  charming  of  savages."  Conceited,  arrogant  and  domi- 
neering, quick  to  learn  and  slow  to  forget, 
he  is  ever  ready  to  oppress  or  take  advan- 
tage when  he  dare,  or  to  placate  a  stronger 
being  when  he  dare  not.    He  is  very  in- 
quisitive,   and  though  having    good  self 
command,  has  not  really  a  deep  or  strong 
nature.    He  is  affectionate,   grateful  and 
||l       kindly.    He  is  apparently  subject  to  great 
grief  at  the  loss  of  a  friend,  but  at  the  same 
time  has  at  his  control  an  unlimited  sup- 
ply of  crocodile  tears,  with  which  he  will 
for  a  longtime  deceive  any  but  the  best 
'  initiated.    In  habits  he  is  fairly  neat,  and 
is  clothed  to  a  fair  state  of  decency,  usually 
in  a  cloak-like  garment,  or  mat.       Added 
to  his  other  peculiarities,  he  is  a  cannibal, 
and  loves  nothing  so  much  as  to  feast  upon 
the  body  of  an  enemy. 

Of  religion  he  has  little  idea,  not  even 
having  a  very  elaborate  system  of  super- 
stition. In  a  rude  way  he  is  a  polytheist, 
investing  certain  animals  with  supernatu- 
ral attributes,  and  being  a  devout  and  slav- 
ish believer  in  the  power  of  witchcraft. 
In  common  with  nearly  all  the  natives  of 
Polynesia,  he  practices  the  singular  custom 
of  the  tapu,  or  taboo,  with  whose  nature 
most  of  our  readers  are  probably  familiar. 
This  curious  idea  of  total  prohibition  of 
all  contact  with  certain  objects,  whose  des- 
ifijnation  is  altogether  arbitrary,  is  an  inter- 
esting study  to  a  Caucasian,  and  affords  k 
good  example  of  a  custom  which  while 
absurd  and  superstitious  of  itself,  yet  fills 
a  definite  and  altogether  useful  purpose  of 
its  own.  Without  this  system  of  taboo 
there  would  be  no  law,  order,  or  morality 
in  all  Polynesia.  With  it,  although  many 
complications  certainly  arise,  matters  are 
quite  different,  and  much  preferable.  For 
instance,  if  a  man  wishes  his  property  pro- 
tected from  theft,  he  has  only  to  have  it 
placed  under  taboo  by  the  "  tohunga,"  or 
taboo-maker,  whose  sign  of  taboo  is  a  more 
effectual  protection  than  any  law;  for 
superstition  holds  more  fears  of  wrong  in 
•  the  concrete  than  morality  has  respect  for 

right  in  the  abstract.    The  taboo  is  thus  a  practical  success, 
even  if  it  be  a  theoretical 'folly. 

I  More  than  being  a  defender  of  property,  the  taboo  is 
also  a  conservator  of  morals.  Thus  the  Maori  girl  does  not 
uiesitate  to  assume  such  relations  as  she  chooses  with  the 
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ARMS  AND    CUSTOMS   OF   ANCIENT   AND   UN- 
CIVILIZED PEOPLES-NO   7. 


New  Zealand— The  Fiji  Islands— Other  Pacific 

Islands. 


Since  the  group  of  islands  collectively  known  as  New 
Zealand  have  become  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  British  col- 
ony, there  has  been  considerable  speculation  as  to  the  ori- 
gin of  the  race  of  native  New  Zealanders,  or  Maoris,  as 
they  are  commonly  called.  As  usual,  the  savans  differ, 
although  there  have  been  numerous  attempts  to  trace  for 
this  people  an  ancestry  remote  enough  to  satisfy  alike  the 
scientist  and  the  common  reader. 

The  Maoris  are  most  commonly  believed  to  be  of  Malay 
descent,  and  many  writers  speak  of  that  as  matter  of  course 
— among  others,  Major-General  feir  James  Edward  Alexan- 
der, K.  C.  L.  S.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  whose  name  and  titles  perhaps 
give  him  right  to  respectful  audience.  Rev.  James  Buller, 
in  his  "  Forty  years  in  New  Zealand,"  advances,  and  very 
decently  supports    the    theory   that    these    natives    came 


*'  As  is  often  the  case  with  uncivilized  people,  the  women 
are  decidedly  inferior  to  the  men,  being  much  shorter  and 
not  nearly  so  well  made.  They  are  not  treated  with  the 
harshness  which  is  the  usual  characteristic  of  married  life 
among  savages,  and  are  even  taken   into  their  husbands* 
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orifijinally  from  an  island  in  the  far  distant  Northern  Pacific, 
having  in  one  of  their  adventurous  sea  voyages  rivaled  the 
deeds  of  Columbus,  and  having  by  accident  landed  upon 
these. shores.  There  is  a  strong  tradition  to  this  effect 
among  them,  the  island  mentioned  being  called  by  them 
Hawaiki ;  and  not  very  long  ago,  a  party  of  the  natives 
started  out  to  the  northeast,  upon  the  doubtful  voyage  of 
discovering  the  land  of  their  ancestors.  They  have  never 
been  heard  from  since.  There  is  no  island  known  by  the 
name  of  Hawaiki ;  but  Mr.  Buller  suggests  that  Hawaii,  in 
the  Sandwich  group,  may  be  identical  with  this  Atlantis  of 
the  Pacific  seas;  the  difference  in  pronunciation  being 
caused  by  changes  natural  in  the  lapse  of  time.  Rev.  Mr. 
Wood,  with  customary  clearness,  points  out  that  there  are, 
apparently,  two  races  of  the  New  Zealanders;  and  it  is  sug- 
gested as  probable  that  the  darker  race  did  indeed  come 
from  the  Northern  Ocean,  and  met,upon  their  present  terri- 
tory, the  other  or  lighter  colored  race,  who  perhaps  came 
from  the  Malay  archipelago.  i 

In  appearance  the  men  are  tall,  muscular,' 
and  finely  developed.  The  bearing  of  the 
chiefs  is  quite  dignified — even  regal.  The 
typical  Maori  head  is  finely  formed.  The 
color  of  the  skin  is  not  black,  but  of  a 
light  brown  in  various  shades — in  many  in- 
stances being  lighter  than  the  complexion 
of  the  races  of  Southern  Europe.  The 
teeth  are  white,  well  shaped,  and  enduring; 
ttie  hands  and  feet  small  and  well  shaped; 
the  nose  straight;  the  lips,  though  full,  not 
protuberant.  The  beard  is  naturally  full, 
but  is  carefully  removed  to  show  to  better 
advantage  the  intricate  patterns  of  tattoo- 
ing with  which  the  New  Zealander  sees  fit 
to  adorn  himself.  (This  custom  is,  under 
the  influence  of  another  civilization,  rapid- 
ly passing  into  disuse ;  but,  as  has  been 
stated,  it  is  our  purpose  to  treat  of  these 
savage  tribes  more  especially  in  their 
original  or  natural  state.)  Describing  the 
appearance  of  the  young  girls,  Lieut. 
Meade  remarks: 

'*  We  saw  a  few  young  girls  with  com- 
plexions like  Southern  gipsies,  just  fair 
enongh  to*let  the  warm  color  show  through 
the  clear  olive  skin,  and  large  and  lustrous 
eyes,  with  great  and  ever-changing  expres- 
sion, rosy  lips,  as  yet  undefiled  by  the  blue 
tattoo,  and  beautiful,  snow-white,  regular 
teeth.  But  even  the  best  looking  Maori 
girls  rarely  keep  their  beauty  long— they 
have  hardly  reached  womanhood  or  mater- 
nity, ere  the  once  firm  bust  has  lost  its 
shapeliness,  and  the  clear  white  of  the  eye 
becomes  dimmed  and  tarnished."  Rev.  Mr. 
Buller,  in  his  work,  which  (in  the  edition 
used)  appears  to  have  been  published  eight 
years  later,  says : 

'*  The  young  girls  are  like  Southern  gip- 
sies in  the  color  of  their  skin — just  fair 
enough  to  let  the  warm  color  show  through 
the  clear  olive.  Their  eyes  are  dark  and 
lustrous,  and  their  lips  have  a  roseate  tint 
before  they  are  disfigured  by  the  ])lue  tat- 
too  Generally   the    women 

reach  maturity  early,  and  become  prematurely  old." 

Mr.  Buller  was  a  missionary,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  was 
he  who  first  described  these  ladies.  The  singular  agree- 
ment in  the  two  descriptions  would  appear  to  render  it  safe 
to  consider  either  accurate.     Rev.  Mr.  Wood  says: 
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counsels,  and  have  great  influence  in  political  affairs.'* 

Since  this  much  respect  is  shown  to  woman  among  these 
islanders,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  exceedingly  lax 
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a  system  should  govern  the  relation  of  the  sexes,  which  are 
of  the  most  matter-of-fact  and  shameless  kind. 

Of  law,  thp  Xew  Zealander  has  little  idea.  He  pun- 
ishes only  three  (Times— theft,  murder  and  adultery. 
When  detected  in  the  latter  crime,  a  man   will  often  com- 


mit suicide  to  save  himself  from  the  technical  disgrace, 
although  the  moral  wrong  of  his  offense  seems  to  be  hardly 
realized  by  him. 

These  natives  know  but  little  of  hunting,  as  they  have 
very  little  to  hunt.  However,  domestic  animals,  placed 
there  by  early  colonists,  have  increased  to  wonderful  ex 
tent  in  New  Zealand,  notably  the  pig.  The  New  Zealander 
is  very  fond  of  the  pig,  and  so  far  from  making  a  house 
hold  lyariah  of  him,  takes  him,  so  to  speak,  into  the  bosom 
of  his  family.  The  young  ladies  prize  nothing  for  a  pet  so 
much  as  a  young  pig,  and  when  they  go  shopping  nearly 
always  carry  one  in  their  arms. 

In  war,  the  Maoris  are  bold  and  enterprising,  and  even 
with  their  own  weapons  are  foes  by  no  means  to  be  de 
spised.  War  seems  to  be  their  foremost  and  engrossing 
thought;  and  (as  might  be  seen  from  the  character  of 
their  weapons),  it  will  be  observed  that  war  as  an  art  with 
them  has  attained  somewhat  greater  dignity,  and  more  of 
organization  than  with  other  tribes  which  we  have  noticed. 
Their  weapons  are  few  in  number  (of  course  fire-arms  have 
now  supplanted  the  native  wapons)  and  are  all  of  a  short 
range,  or  hand-to-hand  character.  The  principal  ones  are 
the  merai,  or  sharp-edged  club,  and  the  patu,  or  battle  axe.  I 
The  former  Is  commonly  made  of  bone  or  heavy  wood,  and 
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is  short,  flat,  wide  and  heavy;  although  of  very  clumsy 
form,  the  native  uses  it  not  only  for  striking  a  direct  blow, 
but  feints  and  fences  quite  skillfully  with  it.  The  patu  he 
uses  in  like  manner;  but  singularly  enough,  he  also  uses 
the  handle  to  deliver  a  thrust,  and  in  striking  with  the 
weapon  directs  his  blow  up,  not  down,  using  the  back  of 
the  axe  instead  of  the  edge.  The  bow  and  arrow  and  the 
spear  are  not  used,  although  the  latter  remains  In  occasion 
al  specimens  not  used  in  war.  We  would  be  able  to  predict 
the  character  of  the  people  from  these  weapons  alone.  Auo 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Maori  Is  more  than  a  mere  fighting 
savage  or  warrior,  and  is  a  soldier  of  no  mean  natural 
ability,  as  the  losses  inflicted  by  him  upon  English  troops 
will  testify. 

But  although  this  warlike  boldness  is  a  predominant 
trait,  there  are  other  peculiarities  of  his  disposition  which 
render  his  character  a  strange  mixture,  and  which  may 
perhaps  render  doubtful  his  title  to  being  '*  one  of  the 
most  charming  of  savages."   Conceited,  arrogant  and  doml 

neerlng,  quick  to  learn  and  slow  to  forget, 
he  Is  ever  ready  to  oppress  or  take  ad  van 
tage  when  he  dare,  or  to  placate  a  stronger 
being  when  he  dare  not.  He  Is  very  In 
qulsltlve,  and  though  having  good  self 
command,  has  not  really  a  deep  or  strong 
nature.  He  is  affectionate,  grateful  and 
kindly.  He  Is  apparently  subject  to  great 
grief  at  the  loss  of  a  friend,  but  at  the  same 
time  has  at  his  control  an  unlimited  sup 
ply  of  crocodile  tears,  with  which  he  will 
for  a  long  time  deceive  any  but  the  best 
Initiated.  In  habits  he  Is  fairly  neat,  and 
is  clothed  to  a  fair  state  of  decency,  usually 
in  a  cloak-like  garment,  or  mat.  Added 
to  his  other  peculiarities,  he  Is  a  cannibal, 
and  loves  nothing  so  much  as  to  feast  upon 
the  body  of  an  enemy. 

Of  religion  he   has   little   Idea,  not  even 
having  a  very  elaborate   system   of  super 
stitlon.     In  a  rude  way   he  Is  a  polytheist, 
investing  certain  animals   with  supernatu 
ral  attributes,  and  being  a  devout  and  slav 
Ish   believer   In  the   power   of   witchcraft. 
In  common  with  nearly  all   the   natives  of 
Polynesia,  he  practices  the  singular  custom 
of  the  tapu,  or  taboo,  with  whose   nature 
^\M      most  of  our  readers  are   probably  familiar. 
'  This  curious  Idea  of  total   prohibition  of 

all  contact  with  certain  objects,  whose  des 
Ignatlon  Is  altogether  arbitrary.  Is  an  Inter 
esting  study  to  a  Caucasian,  and  affords  a 
good  example  of  a  custom  which  while 
a])surd  and  superstitious  of  itself,  yet  tills 
a  definite  and  altogether  useful  purpose  of 
Its  own.  Without  this  system  of  tabof) 
there  would  be  no  law,  order,  or  morality 
in  all  Polynesia.  With  it,  although  many 
complications  certainly  arise,  matters  are 
quite  different,  and  much  preferable.  For 
Instance,  If  a  man  wishes  his  property  pro 
tected  from  theft,  he  has  only  to  have  It 
placed  under  taboo  by  the  ''  tohunga,"  or 
taboo-maker,  whose  sign  of  taboo  is  a  more 
effectual  protection  than  any  law;  for 
superstiticm  holds  more  fears  of  wrong  in 
the  concrete  than  morality  has  respect  for 

right  in  the  abstract.     The  taboo  is  thus  a  practical  success, 

even  if  it  be  a  theoretical  folly. 

More   than  being  a   ilefender  of    property,  the  taboo  Is 

also  a  conservator  of  morals.     Thus  the  Maori  girl  »loes  not 

Ihesitate  to  assume  such    relations  as  sh^  chooses  with    th*^ 


IN 


opposite  sex  before  marriage,  and  thinks  there  is  no  wrong 
in  it.  But  when  she  is  married,  or  even  when  she  is  be- 
trothed, she  at  once  becomes  taboo  to  all  men  but  one ;  and 
althought  there  is  no  more  reverence  for  purity  of  life  than 
before,  there  is  a  religious,  or  rather  superstitious  fear  of 
its  transgression — the  offender  dreading  not  so  much  moral 
hurt  as  physical  punishment. 

This  feeling  is  a  terrible  and  inexplicable  dread,  and 
seems  innate  with  these  peoples.  Even  the  influence  of 
Christianity  does  not  seem  to  extirpate  it.  Of  course  such 
a  system  leads  to  some  very  strange  results.  Sometimes, 
for  instance,  a  house,  a  door-yard,  or  a  whole  locality  will 
be  put  under  this  spell ;  and  no  native  would  then  dream 
of  touching  or  going  near  to  it,  no  matter  how  much  ordi- 
nary avocations  might  be  disturbed  thereby.  • 

The  source  of  the  taboo  appears  to  lie 
in  the  reverence  in  which  the  chief,  or 
head  man,  is  held  by  the  natives ;  he  be- 
ing regarded  as  a  being  almost  sacred  in 
some  respects.  Flowing  down  from  this 
idea,  the  right  has  come  to  be  exercised 
by  many  superiors  toward  their  inferiors. 
Every  village  has  its  taboo-maker,  but  a 
taboo  imposed  by  one  lower  in  authority 
would  not  be  apt  to  receive  full  respect 
from  one  superior  in  rank. 

This  singular  institution,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, is  the  great  Polynesian  Thou  Shalt 
Not ;  a  profound  noli  me  tang  ere;  a  mag- 
nificent Don't.  Mr.  Williams,  long  a 
missionary  in  these  islands,  thus  describes 
it; 

**It  i«  the  secret  of  power,  and  the 
strength  of  despotic  rule.  It  affects  things 
both  great  and  small.  Here  it  is  seen 
tending  a  brood  of  chickens,  and  there  it 
directs  the  energies  of  a  kingdom.  Its 
influence  is  variously  diffused.  Coasts, 
islands,  rivers  and  seas ;  animals,  fruits, 
fish  and  vegetables;  houses,  beds,  pots, 
cups  and  dishes ;  canoes,  with  all  that  be- 
longs to  them  and  to  their  management ; 
dress,  ornaments  and  arms ;  things  to  eat 
and  things  to  drink ;  the  members  of  the 
body ;  the  manners  and  customs ;  language, 
names,  temper ;  and  even  the  gods  also ; 
all  come  under  the  influence  of  the  taboo. 
.  .  .  The  custom  is  much  in  favor  among 
chiefs,  who  adjust  it  so  it  sits  easily  upon 
themselves,  while  they  use  it  to  gain  in- 
fluence over  those  who  are  nearly  their 
equals ;  by  it  they  supply  many  of  their 
wants,  and  command  at  will  all  who  are 
beneath  them.  In  imposing  a  taboo,  a 
chief  need  only  be  checked  by  a  care  that 
he  is  countenanced  by  ancient,  precedents." 

Another  national  custom,  which  will  serve  the  better  to 
illustrate  a  peculiarity  of  the  native  character,  and  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made,  is  the  "tangi,"  or  salutation.  It 
seems  that  the  native  Maori  can  not  only  shed  copious 
tears  in  a  feigned  grief,  but  also  really  weeps  when  he  is 
happy.  This  very  puzzling  and  absUrd  custom  is  described 
by  Lieut.  Meade : 

"When  a  Maori  returns  to  his  friends  after  a  long  ab- 
sence, instead  of  smiles  and  joyous  faces  they  receive  him 
with  tears  and  lamentations.  Intending  to  express  the 
dreadfully  pained  state  of  their  feelings  while  deprived  of 
his  company;  sorrow  for  the  death  of  such  of  his  kindred 
as  may  have  departed  this  life  since  he  left  them ;  or  per- 
haps sympathy  with  his  real  or  imaginary  sufferings  in 
captivity.  We  found  two  chiefs  standing  in  an  attitude 
of  silent  dejection,  in  the  midst  of  a  semi-circle  of  their 
people,  who  performed  the  "tangi"  for  a  good  quarter  of 
an  hour  Commencing  with  an  almost 
inaudible,  moaning,  accompanied  by  a 
slight  but  increasing  vibration  of  the 
head,  they  worked  up  their  emotions  till 
tears  fell  like  rain— from  men,  women 
and  children— and  the  moaning  became 
of  the  most  doleful  description.  The 
"tangr*  concluded,  the  quondam  captives 
solemnly  pressed  noses  all  round,  and  in 
ten  minutes  all  hands  were  as  jolly  as 
ever." 

This  "tangi"  dDes  all  very  well  for  the 
natives,  who  have  plenty  of  time,  and  who 
seem  to  be  only  great  children,  playing 
at  life ;  but  it  becomes  a  great  nuisance 
to  foreigners,  who  can  see  no  sense  in 
this  politely  accurate  counterfeit  of  an  ill- 
placed  grief.  Even  the  rubbing  of  noses, 
although,  as  may  readily  be  supposed, 
very  pleasant  under  occasional  circum- 
stances, has  entailed  upon  it  some  un- 
pleasant accompaniments,  and  serves  well 
to  remind  us  that  there  is  no  rose  without 
its  thorn. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  Maoris 
are  usually  neater  In  habits  than  the 
average  savage ;  and  they  are  especially 
fond  of  bathing.  In  the  interior  there 
are  certain  lakes,  fed  by  hot  springs  or 
geysers,  which  offer  delightful  attractions 
for  this  practice;  and  to  these  young  and 
old  of  both  sexes  resort  of  every  evening, 
mingling  with  the  most  perfect  freedom 
and  even  more  than  Coney  Island  aban- 
don. The  writer  last  quoted  thus 
graphically  describes  one  of  these  hot 
baths . 

"We  had  not  been  in  long,  before  one 
of  the  chiefs  called  on  the  girls  to  come 
and  "haka"  to  the  strangers,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  num- 
ber of  the  prettiest  girls  in  the  settlement  were  seated  In  a 
circle  In  very  shallow  water,  looking  like  mermaids,  with 
the  moonlight  streaming  over  their  well-shaped  busts  and 
raven  locks.  They  sang  us  a  wild  song,  and  beat  their 
breasts  to  the  changing  time  with  varied  and  graceful  ges- 
tures. Others  soon  collected  about  us;  the  fear  of  the 
Pahekas  (strangers),  which  most  of  the  girls  had  shown  at 
first,  had  by  this  time  passed  away,  and  the  choruses  of  the 
songs  which  followed  were  joined  in  by  scores  of  voices. 
But  ever  and  again  even  these  voices  were  hushed  and 
stilled,  while,  with  a  weird  and  rushing  sound,  the  great 
geyser  burst  from  the  still  waters,  rising  white  and  silvery 
In  the  moonbeams  which  shone  from  the  dark  outlines  of 
the  distant  hills,  and  dashing    its    feathery    sprays   high 


against  the  starry  sky.  The  scene  was  the'  very  incarna- 
tion of  poetry,  both  of  living  and  inanimate  nature." 

The  Maori  Is  perfectly  at  home  In  or  upon  the  water,  and 
his  skill  in  sea-canoeing  Is  proverbial.  He  is  very  fond  of 
decorating  his  canoes,  and  upon  them  and  their  appurten- 
ances he  lavishes  much  of  that  skill  in  carving  for  which 
so  many  of  the  Polynesian  tribes  are  notable. .  Specimens 
of  the  paddles  used  by  him  are  shown  In  Fig.  1.  Tlie  arti- 
cles in  Fig.  2  are  samples  of  Maori  fly-hooks.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  an  Adirondack  trout  could  be  persuaded  to  take  one 
of  these,  but  the  extreme  novelty  of  their  style  might  at- 
tract him. 

It  is  matter  of  regret — almost  of  lamentation,  that  this  in- 
teresting race,  so  much  more  abounding  in  possibilities 
than  the  average  savage  people,  is  passing  so  rapidly  away. 


Fig.  4. — PRESENT-GIVING  IN  TAHITI. 

Their  customs  are  altered ;  their  numbers  are  daily  decreas- 
ing ;  nor  does  the  future  hold  any  hope  of  better  days  for 
them.  The  right  of  conquest  seems  to  be  a  privilege  ad- 
mitted by  all  civilized  nations;  and  this,  or  the  right  of 
colonization — which  Is  practically  the  same  in  result— Is 
fatal  to  the  Maori.  England,  the  great  oppressor,  the  great 
devourer,  all  through  the  new  lands  of  the  world,  as  in 
New  Zealand,  is  putting  into  stern  effect  that  great,  inscru- 
table and  implacable  law  whereby  the  savage  peoples 
change,  droop,  perish,  fade  away  before  the  white  race. 
Others  have  as  good  a  right  to  live,  but  they  do  not  live ; 
they  die.  It  seems  that  the  great  sun  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion is  to  burn  to  death,  rather  than  to  warm  into  life,  those 
untutored  races  upon  whom  it  shines.  Nowhere  is  this 
truer  than  in  regard  to  the  mild  and  gentle  people  of  the 
Polynesian  groups. 

There  is  no  region  which  can  be  fuller  of  interest  and 
pleasure  to  the  student  of  such  a  theme  as  ours,  than  these 


Fig.  5. — SAMOAN  YOUNG  MAN  RECEIVING  THE  TATTOO. 

I  islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean ;  but  of  course  only  the  hastiest  I 
notice  can  be  taken  of  them.  It  will  serve  as  part  synopsis  | 
to  say  that  their  peculiar  Institutions  are  cannibalism,  the  | 
tattoo,  and  the  taboo ;  and  that  their  prevailing  disposition 
Is  one  inclining  to  a  mixture  of  feioclty  and  ease-loving 
voluptuousness.  Their  distinctive  weapons  are  the  spear 
and  the  sharp  or  ragged  club.  Upon  this  topic  of  weapons 
alone,  all  our  space  could  be  entertainingly  filled.  For  in- 
stance, among  the  natives  of  New  Caledonia,  we  find  in 
use  a  long  and  heavy  spear  or  javelin,  for  the  casting  of 
which  they  use  a  peculiar  thong,  or  "ounep,"  which  will 
remind  us  strongly  of  the  "throw-stick"  of  the  Australian 
native,  or  the  amentum  of  the  ancients :  only  that,  instead 
of  the  "ounep"  being  attached  to  the  shaft  of  the  weapon, 
as  was  the  amentum,  it  is  used  by  giving  it  a  half  turn  about 


the  shaft,  and  releasing  it  with  a  sudden  whirl  at  the  mo- 
ment of  making  the  cast.  And  In  the  Island  of  Samoa 
there  is  used  a  weapon  peculiar  to  that  country— the  terri- 
ble hand-gauntlet,  made  of  cocoanut  fibre,  covered  thickly 
with  the  re-curving  teeth  of  the  shark,  and  used  for  rip- 
ping up  an  enemy;  who,  once  does  he  fall  into  the  hands 
of  one  so  armed,  can  never  escape  from  his  clutch,  anv 
more  than  a  mouse  from  a  cat. 

But  since  it  is  necessary  to  pass  much,  let  the  remainder  of 
this  article  be  given  to  the  Fiji  Islanders  and  the  natives 
of  the  Middle-Pacific. 

The  Inhabitants  of  Fiji  are  of  the  Papuan  race,  and  in 
color  are  dark,  though  not  black.  They  are  a  well-made 
people,  and  among  them  may  be  found  In  both  sexes  many 
examples  of  beautifully  developed  forms.  Like  the  Maoris, 

they  are  very  fond  of  painting  the  face 
and  body,  often  presenting  a  most  gro- 
tesque appearance.  With  them  a  green 
face  and  a  red  nose  is  considered  a  very 
fashionable  style  for  Spring  and  Summer 
wear.  Their  style  of  wearing  the  hair 
has  been  rendered  familiar  by  current  en- 
gravings or  the  lithographs  of  the  show- 
posters.  The  hair  oi  the  Fiji  man  Is  stiff 
and  straight,  and  he  is  very  fond  of  hav- 
ing it  drawn  out  in  a  huge  nimbus  all 
about  his  head,  so  that  the  latter  will  ap- 
pear nearly  of  the  size  of  a  bushel  basket, 
and  often  measure,  upon  Its  outer  circum- 
ference of  hair,  a  distance  of  from  three 
to  five  feet.  This  aureole  of  hair  Is  fre- 
quently colored  In  several  different  hues, 
and  usually  covered  by  an  ample  turban. 
Mr.  Williams,  the  gentleman  previously 
mentioned,  is  the  best  authority  upon  this 
point : 

"In  some,  the  hair  is  a  spherical  mass 
of  jet  black  hair,  with  a  white  roll  In 
front,  as  broad  as  the  hand ;  or  In  lieu  of 
this,  a  white  oblong  braid  occupies  the 
length  of  the  forehead,  the  black  passing 
down  on  either  side.  In  each  case  the 
black  projects  further  than  the  white 
hair.  Some  heads  have  all  the  ornamen- 
tations behind,  consisting  of  a  cord  of 
twisted  coils,  ending  In  tassels.  In  others, 
the  cords  give  place  to  a  large  red  roll,  or 
a  sandy  projection  falling  on  the  neck. 
On  one  head,  all  the  hair  Is  of  one  uni- 
form length,  but  one-third  In  front  is 
ashy  or  sandy,  and  the  rest  black,  a  sharp- 
ly defined  separation    dividing    the    two 

col  or  s.  *  * 

Very  many  are  the  different  styles  em- 
ployed in  gratifying  this  peculiar  freak 
of  fancy,  and  the  effect  Is  often  ludicrous  In  the  extreme. 
As,  In  spite  of  all  his  hair,  the  Fijian  has  often,  perhaps 
very  often,  need  to  scratch  his  head,  and  since  not  the  most 
prodigious  finger-nail  of  any  Chinese  mandarin  could 
reach  his  head  through  such  a  covering,  he  always  carries, 
neatly  tucked  into  the  hair,  a  long  bone  needle,  which 
serves  his  purpose  admirably— another  Instance  of  an  arti- 
ficial want. 

In  clothing,  although  the  climate  gives  him  little  need 
for  clothes,  the  Fijian  Is  tolerably  well  supplied.  But  let 
it  not  be  supposed  from  this  that  he  ranks  high  in  the  scale 
of  morality,  for  such  is  not  the  case ;  he  has  but  little  idea 
of  purity  of  conduct.  Before  the  general  introduction  of 
foreign  prints,  and  cloths  by  traders,  he  was  usually  clad 
in  garments  made  of  the  native  bark-cloth.  The  women 
wear  a  liku,  or  fringed  girdle,  made  of  thongs  of  bark,  or 
of  split  grasses.  While  the  dress,  or  masiy  of  the  men  may 
vary  In  length  from  a  half-dozen  to    one    hundred    (100) 

yards,  the  simple  girdle  of  the  woman,  so 
long  as  she  Is  unmarried.  Is  scarcely  more 
than  a  hand-breadth  In  width,  and  rarely 
meets  ab(  ut  the  body  by  several  Inches. 
After  marriage,  as  is  customary  among 
savages,  the  attire  becomes  more  ample, 
and  the  fringe  Is  longer,  and  croes  entire- 
ly about  the  body.  After  maternity.  It 
may  extend  nearly  to  the  knee. 

The  character  of  the  Fijian  Is  not  such 
as  to  excite  our  unbounded  admiration. 
He  is  a  notable  liar,  and  will  lie  just  to 
please  you ;  that  Is,  when  he  thinks  the 
truth  would  be  unpleasant  to  you.  He  Is 
lazy,  fond  of  sleep  and  tobacco.  He  Is 
f^nd  of  war,  but  does  not  love  to  come  to 
blows,  preferring  rather  the  "pomp,  pride 
and  circumstance."  He  is  profoundly 
fond  of  eating  his  fellow  man,  and  de- 
clares that  while  pig  is  good,  no  gentle- 
man should  ever  eat  pig  when  man  Is  on 
the  carte.  Therefore  he  lovingly  fondles 
the  plump,  well-rounded  limbs  of  white 
visitors,  and  will  compliment  you  by  tell- 
ing you  that  you  would  make  a  most  ex- 
cellent meal ;  all  in  a  tone  of  voice  suffi- 
cient to  make  your  hair  stand  on  end ~ as 
does  bis  own.  In  olden  times,  he  would 
often  cut  off  a  piece  of  fiesh  from  a  living 
captive,  and  cook  and  eat  It  before  his 
eyes,  perhaps  politely  offering  him  a  por- 
tion. It  was  he  who  Invent^  the  well- 
known  dish,  "roast  missionary,"  which  he 
even  yet  pronounces  very  good. 
*  When  a  prominent  Fijian  dies,  it  Is 
customary  to  strangle  a  number  of  his 
wives  at  his  funeral.  The  wife  sits  down 
and  has  a  cloth  thrown  over  her  head,  and 
her  relatives  pass  about  her  neck  a  white 
cord,  upon  the  ends  of  which  they  pull  until  she  Is  dead. 
A  very  dear  friend  will  sometimes  hold  her  head  straight 
for  her.  Rev.  Mr.  Waterhouse,  who  was  In  posltl  on  to 
know  of  this,  says:    **A11  Is  effected  without  the  slightest 


for  assistance. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  women  would  object  to 
this,  but  they  do  not.  They  have  been  known  to  beg  to  be 
strangled  when  their  husbands  had  died.  It  is  all  a  matter 
of  fashion,  and  is  nothing  when  you  get  used  to  it.  If  it 
were  fashionable  In  this  country,  our  ladles 
(God  bless  them!)  would  vie  with  each  other 
in    following   the  style.    It  Is  only  the  Hindoo  "suttee" 


opposite  sex  before  marriage,  and  thinks  there  is  no  wrong 
in  it.  But  when  she  is  married,  or  even  when  she  is  be- 
trothed, she  at  once  bpcomes  taboo  to  all  men  but  one ;  and 
althought  there  is  no  more  reverence  for  purity  of  life  than 
before,  there  is  a  religious,  or  rather  superstitious  fear  of 
its  transgression— the  offender  dreading  not  so  much  moral 
hurt  as  physical  punishment. 

This  feeling  is  a  terrible  and  inexplicable  dread,  and 
seems  innate  with  these  peoples.  Even  the  influence  of 
Christianity  does  not  seem  to  extirpate  it.  Of  course  such 
a  system  leads  to  some  very  strange  results.  Sometimes, 
for  instance,  a  house,  a  door-yard,  or  a  whole  locality  will 
be  put  under  this  spell ;  and  no  native  would  then  dre^m 
of  touching  or  going  near  to  it,  no  matter  how  much  ordi- 
nary avocations  might  be  disturbed  thereby.  • 

The  source  of  the  taboo  appears  to  lie 
in  the  reverence  in  which  the  chief,  or 
head  man,  is  held  by  the  natives ;  he  be- 
ing regarded  as  a  being  almost  sacred  in 
some  respects.  Flowing  down  from  this 
idea,  the  right  has  come  to  be  exercised 
by  many  superiors  toward  their  inferiors. 
Every  village  has  its  taboo-maker,  but  a 
taboo  imposed  by  one  lower  in  authority 
would  not  be  apt  to  receive  full  respect 
from  one  superior  in  rank. 

This  singular  institution,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, is  the  great  Polynesian  Thou  Shalt 
Not ;  a  profound  noli  me  tangere;  a  mag- 
nificent Don't.  Mr.  Williams,  long  a 
missionary  in  these  islands,  thus  describes 
it: 

*'It  is  the  secret  of  power,  and  the 
strength  of  despotic  rule.  It  affects  things 
both  great  and  small.  Here  it  is  seen 
tending  a  brood  of  chickens,  and  there  it 
directs  the  energies  of  a  kingdom.  Its 
influence  is  variously  diffused.  Coasts, 
islands,  rivers  and  seas;  animals,  fruits, 
fish  and  vegetables;  houses,  beds,  pots, 
cups  and  dishes;  can' es,  with  all  that  be- 
longs to  them  and  to  their  management; 
dress,  ornaments  and  arms ;  things  to  eat 
and  things  to  drink ;  the  members  of  the 
body ;  tbe  manners  and  customs ;  language, 
names,  temper ;  and  even  the  gods  also; 
all  come  under  the  influence  of  the  taboo. 
.  .  .  The  custom  is  much  in  favor  among 
chiefs,  who  adjust  it  so  it  sits  easily  upon 
themselves,  while  they  use  it  to  gain  in- 
fluence over  those  who  are  nearly  their 
equals;  by  it  they  supply  many  of  their 
wants,  and  command  at  will  all  who  are 
beneath  them.  In  imposing  a  taboo,  a 
chief  need  only  be  checked  by  a  care  that 
he  is  countenanced  by  ancient   precedents." 

Another  national  custom,  which  will  serve  the  better  to 
illustrate  a  peculiarity  of  the  native  character,  and  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made,  is  the  "tangi,"  or  salutation.  It 
seems  that  the  native  Maori  can  not  only  shed  copious 
tears  in  a  feigned  grief,  but  also  really  weeps  when  he  is 
happy.  This  very  puzzling  and  absurd  custom  is  described 
by  Lieut.  Meade : 

"When  a  Maori  returns  to  his  friends  after  a  long  ab- 
sence, instead  of  smiles  and  joyous  faces  they  receive  him 
with  tears  and  lamentations,  intending  to  express  the 
dreadfully  pained  state  of  their  feelings  while  deprived  of 
his  company;  sorrow  for  the  death  of  such  of  his  kindred 
as  may  have  departed  this  life  since  he  left  them ;  or  per- 
haps sympathy  with  his  real  or  imaginary  sufferings  in 
captivity.  We  found  two  chiefs  standing  in  an  attitude 
of  silent  dejection,  in  the  midst  of  a  semi-circle  of  their 
people,  who  performed  the  ''tangi"  for  a  good  quarter  of 
an  hour  Commencing  with  an  almost 
inaudible  moaning,  accompanied  by  a 
slight  but  increasing  vibration  of  the 
head,  they  worked  up  their  emotions  till 
tears  fell  like  rain — from  men,  women 
and  children— and  the  moaning  became 
of  the  most  doleful  description.  The 
"tangi"  concluded,  the  quondam  captives 
solemnly  pressed  noses  all  round,  and  in 
ten  minutes  all  hands  were  as  jolly  as 
ever." 

This  'tangi"  does  all  very  well  for  the 
natives,  who  have  plenty  of  time,  and  who 
seem  to  be  only  great  children,  playing 
at  life ;  but  it  becomes  a  great  nuisance 
to  foreigners,  who  can  see  no  sense  in 
this  politely  accurate  counterfeit  of  an  ill- 
placed  grief.  Even  the  rubbing  of  noses, 
although,  as  may  readily  be  supposed, 
very  pleasant  under  occasional  circum- 
stances, has  entailed  upon  it  some  un- 
pleasant accompaniments,  and  serves  w^ell 
to  remind  us  that  there  is  no  rose  without 
its  thorn. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  Maoris 
are  usually  neater  in  habits  than  the 
average  savage ;  and  they  are  especially 
fond  of  bathing.  In  the  interior  there 
are  certain  lakes,  fed  by  hot  springs  or 
geysers,  which  offer  delightful  attractions 
for  this  practice;  and  to  these  young  and 
old  of  both  sexes  resort  of  every  evening, 
mingling  with  the  most  perfect  freedom 
and  even  more  than  Coney  Island  aban- 
don. The  writer  last  quoted  thus 
graphically  describes  one  of  these  hot 
baths 

"We  had  not  been  in  long,  before  one 
of  the  chiefs  called  on  the  girls  to  come 
and  'iiaka''  to  the  strangers,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  num- 
ber of  the  prettiest  girls  in  the  settlement  were  seated  in  a 
circle  in  very  shallow  w  ater,  looking  like  mermaids,  with 
the  moonlight  streaming  over  their  well-shaped  busts  and 
raven  locks.  They  sang  us  a  wild  song,  and  beat  their 
breasts  to  the  changing  time  with  varied  and  graceful  ges- 
tures. (3thers  soon  collected  about  us;  the  fear  of  the 
Pahekas  (strangers),  which  most  of  the  girls  had  shown  at 
first,  had  by  this  time  passed  away,  and  the  choruses  of  the 
songs  which  followed  were  joined  in  b}^  scores  of  voices. 
But  ever  and  again  even  these  voices  were  hushed  and 
stilled,  while,  with  a  weinl  and  rushing  sound,  the  great 
geyser  burst  from  the  still  waters,  rising  white  and  silvery 
in  the  moonbeams  which  shone  from  the  dark  outlines  of 
the  distant  hills,   and   dashing    its    feathery    sprays    high 


against  the  starry  sky.  The  scene  was  the  very  incarna- 
tion of  poetry,  both  of  living  and  inanimate  nature." 

The  Maori  is  perfectly  at  home  in  or  upon  the  water,  and 
his  skill  in  sea-canoeing  is  proverbial.  He  is  very  fond  of 
decorating  his  canoes,  and  upon  them  and  their  appurten- 
ances he  lavishes  much  of  that  skill  in  carving  for  which 
so  many  of  the  Polynesian  tribes  are  notable.  Specimens 
of  the  paddles  used  by  him  are  shown  in  Fi(j.  1.  The  arti- 
cles in  Fig.  2  are  samples  of  Maori  fly-hooks.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  an  Adirondack  trout  could  be  persuaded  to  take  one 
of  these,  but  the  extreme  novelty  of  their  style  might  at- 
tract him. 

It  is  matter  of  regret — almost  of  lamentation,  that  this  in- 
teresting race,  so  much  more  abounding  in  possibilities 
than  the  average  savage  people,  is  passing  so  rapidly  away. 


Fig.  4. — PRESENT-GIVING  IN  TAHITI. 

Their  customs  are  altered ;  their  numbers  are  daily  decreas- 
ing ;  nor  does  the  future  hold  any  hope  of  better  days  for 
them.  The  right  of  conquest  seems  to  be  a  privilege  ad- 
mitted by  all  civilized  nations;  and  this,  or  the  right  of 
colonization — which  is  practically  the  same  in  result — is 
fatal  to  the  Maori.  England,  the  great  oppressor,  the  great 
devourer,  all  through  the  new  lands  of  the  world,  as  in 
New  Zealand,  is  putting  into  stern  effect  that  great,  inscru- 
table and  implacable  law  whereby  the  savage  peoples 
change,  droop,  perish,  fade  away  before  the  white  race. 
Others  have  as  good  a  right  to  live,  but  they  do  not  live; 
they  die.  It  seems  that  the  great  sun  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion is  to  burn  to  death,  rather  than  to  warm  into  life,  those 
untutored  races  upon  whom  it  shines.  Nowhere  is  this 
truer  than  in  regard  to  the  mild  and  gentle  people  of  the 
Polynesian  groups. 

There  is  no  region  which  can  be   fuller   of  interest  and 
pleasure  to  the  student  of  such  a  theme  as  ours,  than  these 


Fig.  5.— SAMOAN  YOUNG  MAN  RECEIVING  THE  TATTOO. 

islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean;  but  of  course  only  the  hastiest 
notice  can  be  taken  of  them.     It  will  serve  as  part  synopsis 


the  shaft,  and  releasing  it  with  a  sudden  whirl  at  the  mo 
ment  of  making  the  cast.  And  in  the  island  of  Samon 
there  is  used  a  weapon  peculiar  to  that  country — the  terri- 
ble hand-gauntlet,  made  of  cocoanut  fibre,  covered  thickly 
with  the  re-curving  teeth  of  the  shark,  and  used  for  rip 
ping  up  an  enemy;  who,  once  does  he  fall  into  the  hands 
of  one  so  armed,  can  never  escape  from  his  clutch,  anv 
more  than  a  mouse  from  a  cat. 

But  since  it  is  necessary  to  pass  much,  let  the  remainder  of 
this  article  be  given  to  the  Fiji  Islanders  and  the  natives 
of  the  Middle- Pacific. 

The  inhabitants  of  Fiji  are  of  the  Papuan  race,  and  in 
color  are  dark,  though  not  black.  They  are  a  well-made 
people,  and  among  them  may  be  found'in  both  sexes  many 
examples  of  beautifully  developed  forms.  Like  the  Maoris, 

they  are  very  fond  of  painting  the   face 
and  body,  often  presenting  a   most   gro 
tesque  appearance.    With^them  a  green 
face  and  a  red  nose  is  considered   a   very 
fashionable  style  for  Spring  and  Summer 
wear.    Their  style  of   wearing    the    hair 
has  been  rendered  familiar  by  current  en 
gravings  or  the  lithoirraphs  of  the   sh(»w 
posters.     The  hair  oi  the  Fiji  man  is  stiff 
and  straight,  and  he  is  very  fond  of  hav 
ing  it  drawn  out  in   a    huge    nimbus    all 
about  his  head,  so  that  the'latter  will   ap 
pear  nearly  of  the  size  of  a  bushel  basket, 
and  often  measure,  upon  its  outer  circum- 
ference of  hair,  a  distance  of   from   three 
to  five  feet.    This  aureole  of  hair   is   fre 
quently  colored  in  several  different   hues, 
and  usually  covered  by  an  ample  turban. 
Mr.  Williams,  the  gentleman   previously 
mentioned,  is  the  best  authority  upon  this 
point : 

"In  some,  the  hair  is  a  spherical  mass 
of  jet  black  hair,  with  a  white  roll  in 
front,  as  broad  as  the  hand ;  or  in  lieu  of 
this,  a  white  oblong  braid  occupies  the 
length  of  the  forehead,  the  black  passing 
down  on  either  side.  In  each  case  the 
black  projects  further  than  the  white 
hair.  Some  heads  have  all  the  ornamen- 
tations behind,  consisting  of  a  cord  of 
twisted  coils,  ending  in  tassels.  In  others, 
the  cords  give  place  to  a  large  red  roll,  or 
a  sandy  projection  falling  on  the  neck. 
On  one  head,  all  the  hair  is  of  one  uni 
form  length,  but  one-third  in  front  is 
ashy  or  sandy,  and  the  rest  black,  a  sharp- 
ly defined  separation  dividing  the  two 
colors." 

Very  many  are  the  different  styles  em 
ployed  in  gratifying  this  peculiar  freak 
of  fancy,  and  the  effect  is  often  ludicrous  in  the  extreme. 
As,  in  spite  of  all  his  hair,  the  Fijian  has  often,  perhaps 
very  often,  need  to  scratch  his  head,  and  since  not  the  most 
prodigious  finger-nail  of  any  Chinese  mandarin  could 
reach  his  head  through  such  a  covering,  he  always  carries, 
neatly  tucked  into  the  hair,  a  long  bone  needle,  which 
serves  his  purpose  admirably— another  instance  of  an  arti 
ficial  want. 

In  clothing,  although  the  climate  gives  him  little  need 
for  clothes,  the  Fijian  is  tolerably  well  supplied.  But  let 
it  not  be  supposed  from  this  that  he  ranks  high  in  the  scale 
of  morality,  for  such  is  not  the  case ;  he  has  but  little  idea 
of  purity  of  conduct.  Before  the  general  introduction  of 
foreign  prints,  and  cloths  by  traders,  he  was  usually  clad 
in  garments  made  of  the  native  bark-cloth.  The  women 
wear  a  liku,  or  fringed  girdle,  made  of  thongs  of  bark,  or 
of  split  grasses.  While  the  dress,  or  mast,  of  the  men  may 
vary  in  length  from  a  half-dozen  to    one    hundred    (100) 

.  yards,  the  simple  girdle  of  the  woman,  so 
^  long  as  she  is  unmarried,  is  scarcely  more 
than  a  hand-breadth  in  width,  and  rarely 
meets  ab(  ut  the  body  by  several  inches. 
After  marriage,  as  is  customary  among 
savages,  the  attire  becomes  more  ample, 
and  the  fringe  is  longer,  and  goes  entire- 
ly about  the  body.  After  nTuternity,  it 
may  extend  nearly  to  the  knee. 

The  character  of  the  Fijian  is  not  such 
as  to  excite  our  unbounded  admiration. 
He  is  a  notable  liar,  and  will  lie  just  to 
please  you ;  that  is,  when  he  thinks  the 
truth  would  be  unpleasant  to  you.  He  is 
lazy,  fond  of  sleep  and  tobacco.  He  Is 
fond  of  war,  hut  cioes  not  love  to  come  to 
blows,  preferring  rather  the  ''pomp,  pride 
and  circumstance."  He  is  profoundly 
f(md  of  eating  his  fellow  man,  and  de- 
clares that  while  pig  is  good,  no  gentle- 
man should  ever  eat  pig  when  man  is  on 
the  C(trte.  Therefore  he  lovingly  fondles 
the  plump,  well-rounded  limbs  of  white 
visitors,  and  will  compliment  you  by  tell- 
ing you  that  you  would  make  a  most  ex- 
cellent meal;  all  in  a  tone  of  voice  sulll 
cient  to  make  your  hair  stand  on  end  — as 
does  )us  own.  In  olden  times,  he  would 
often  cut  off  a  piece  of  flesh  from  a  living 
captive,  and  cook  and  eat  it  before  his 
eyes,  perhaps  politely  offering  him  a  por 
tlon.  It  was  he  who  invented  the  well 
known  dish,  ''roast  missionary,"  which  he 
even  yet  pronounces  very  good. 
*  When  a  prominent  Fijian  dies,  it  is 
customary  to  strangle  a  number  of  his 
wives  at  his  funeral.  The  wife  sits  down 
and  has  a  cloth  thrown  over  her  head,  and 
her  relatives  pass  about  her  neck  a  white 
cord,  upon  the  ends  of  which  they  pull  until  she  is  dead. 
A  very  dear  friend  will  sometimes  hold  her   hejui    straight 


to  say  that  their  peculiar  institutions  are  cannibalism,  the'  for  her.     Rev.  3Ir.  Waterhouse,  who    was    in    position    to 


tattoo,  and  the  taboo;  and  that  their  prevailing  disposition 
is  one  inclining  to  a  mixture  of  feiocity  and  ease-loving 
voluptuousness.  Their  distinctive  weapons  are  the  spear 
and  the  sharp  or  ragged  club.  Ipon  this  topic  of  weapons 
alone,  all  our  space  could  be  entertainingly  filled.  For  in- 
stance, among  the  natives  of  New  Caledonia,  w^e  find  in 
use  a  long  and  heavy  spear  or  javelin,  for  the  casting  of 
which  they  use  a  peculiar  thcmg,  or  "ounep,"  which  will 
remind  us  strongl}^  of  the  "throw-stick"  of  the  Australian 
native,  or  the  amentum  of  the  ancients:  only  that,  instead 
of  the  "ounep"  being  attached  to  the  shaft  oi  the  weapon, 
as  was  the  amentum^  it  is  used  by  giving  it  a  half  turn  about 


know  of  this,  says:  "All  is  eflected  without  the  slighte.^^t 
noise,  hurry,  or  confusion.  A  stranger  might  suppose  it  a 
wedding  of  the  living,  rather  than  of  the  dead."  If  a  lady 
is  lat,  and  dies  hard,  the  cord-pullers  will  laughingl)  ask 
for  assistance. 

It  might  be  sup|)Osed  that  the  women  would  o])ject  to 
this,  but  they  do  not.  They  have  been  known  to  beg  to  l>e 
strangled  when  their  husl)ands  had  died.  It  is  all  a  matter 
of  fashion,  and  is  nothing  when  you  get  used  to  it.  If  it 
were  fashionable  in  this  country,  our  ladies 
(<iod  bless  them!)  would  vie  with  each  other 
in    following    the  style.     It   is  only  the    Hindoo  "suttee" 
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The     traveler     comes     away     from     build.     At  the  present  time  it  is  be- 


French  Oceanie  with  most  vivid  pic- 
tures of  vast  precipices,  towering  mono- 
liths, flashing  lagoons,  and  the  sweep  of 
great  waves  and  pounding  surf  upon 
dazzling  coral  reefs  set  in  sapphire. 

But  there  are  less  pleasant  impres- 
sions, too,  chief  of  them  a  brooding 
atmosphere  of  decay,  flavored  with 
tragedy. 

One  observes  the  pitiful  remnants  of 
native  peoples  on  islands  that  once 
teemed  with  tens  of  thousands;  the 
deadening  influence  of  French  bureau- 
cracy in  world-distant  Paris  on  these 
far-away  mystic  isles;  and  the  corrod- 
ing effect  of  European  influences  (often 
good  in  themselves)  when  applied 
blindly  to  people  whose  attitude  toward 
life  and  society  was  so  altogether  dif- 
ferent. The  natives  were  destroyed 
long  ago,  and  those  in  power  to-day 
must  not  be  blamed  for  the  errors  of  the 
past. 

However,  the  highly  centralized  gov- 
ernment of  France  necessitates  that  any 
important  decision  must  be  referred  to 
Paris,  where  some  stupid  or  indifferent 
clerk  may  pigeonhole  documents  or  give 
decisions  on  matters  of  which  he  can  not 
possibly  form  any  adequate  conception. 
Governors  are  changed  far  too  often  to 
secure  well-planned  results,  and  even 
when  a  governor  is  well  informed  and 
zealous  to  remedy  affairs  he  is  sadly 
hampered. 

Fiji  is  an  English  crown  colony,  with 
a  population  nearly  equally  divided 
between  the  indigenous  black-skinned 
Fijians  of  magnificent  physique  and 
equally  black-skinned  Hindus  of  alto- 
gether     different     physiognomy      and 


lieved  that  the  melting  away  of  the 
native  Fijians  has  been  checked  and 
that  they  are  now  holding  their  own  in 
numbers,  with  a  prospect  that  they  may 
gradually  increase.  If  this  comes  to 
pass,  and  the  Fijians  are  given  a  chance 
to  gradually  develop  new  industries  and 
improve  the  old,  the  English  rule  of 
to-day  will  well  justify  itself. 

At  Suva  I  talked  with  a  British  sea 
captain  who  had  just  returned  from  a 
long  visit  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  He 
contrasted  the  energy  and  development 
observed  at  Honolulu  with  the  inertia, 
indifference  and  economic  backwardness 
of  Fiji.  According  to  him  part  of  this 
was  due  to  English  conservatism,  part 
to  short-sighted  colonial  policies,  and 
part  to  the  jealous  restrictions  imposed 
by  Australia.  For  example,  a  promis- 
ing fruit  industry  had  been  ruined  by 
Australian  regulations  designed  to 
freeze  Fijian  growers  out  of  their  only 
market. 

West  and  northwest  of  Fiji  lie  the 
New  Hebrides,  a  group  of  large  islands 
extending  northward  for  several  hun- 
dred miles.  The  natives  are  Melanesi- 
ans,  naked  blacks  who  still  practice 
cannibalism  upon  the  larger  islands. 
Secure  in  their  densely  forested  moun- 
tains, they  have  been  able  to  maintain 
themselves  fairly  well  in  the  past  by 
eliminating  (and  often  assimilating) 
those  who  invaded  their  islands.  How- 
ever, the  past  few  decades  have  wit- 
nessed a  great  diminution  in  their 
numbers. 

The  English  have  always  admitted 
that  they  are  the  world's  premier  colo- 
nial   administrators.      To    those    who 
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accept  all  such  statements  at  face  value 
it  might  be  an  eye-opener  to  visit  the 
New  Hebrides.  The  islands  are  admin- 
istered under  a  strange  governmental 
hybrid  known  as  the  Condominium,  a 
joint  arrangement  in  which  both 
England  and  France  share  equally. 
Each  country  has  a  high  commissioner 
and  an  equal  number  of  deputies  and 
native  police.  These  officials  are  em- 
powered to  look  after  their  own  nation- 
als only,  to  guard  their  interests  and  to 
protect  the  natives. 

The  New  Hebrides  are  comparatively 
near  the  important  French  colony  of 
New  Caledonia,  and  French  influ- 
ence has  always  been  strong  in  the 
islands.  The  way  the  Condominium 
has  worked,  British  influence  has  waned 
and  French  prestige  and  strength  have 
steadily  grown  stronger.  Largely 
through  the  short-sighted  jealousy  and 
rabid  racial  prejudices  of  the  Austra- 
lians, British  planters  have  been  forced 
to  sell  out  to  French  interests,  until  now 
nearly  everything  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
French  or  those  who  have  taken  out 
French  citizenship  papers.  For  in- 
stance, on  Segonde  Channel  only  three 
English  planters  are  now  left  where 
some  years  ago  it  was  almost  entirely  in 
English  hands. 

Because  of  the  Australian  attitude 
English  planters  are  not  allowed  to 
bring  in  outside  labor  from  other  parts 
of  the  British  Empire,  but  are  only 
allowed  to  recruit  labor  from  the  native 
blacks  of  the  New  Hebrides.  For  the 
most  part  the  cannibals  of  Malekula, 
Santo  and  other  islands  are  not  enthu- 
siastic about  plantation  labor  and  the 
planters  are  therefore  usually  short- 
handed. 

The  French  planters  are  allowed  to 
bring  in  any  French  subjects,  and 
therefore  they  bring  in  as  many  Ana- 
mese  as  needful.  Of  course  the  strictest 
supervision  is  exercised  over  the  health, 
housing,  sanitation,  food  and  working 


conditions  of  these  Anamese  laborers, 
who  are  not  only  far  better  off  than  in 
their  native  land  but  are  also  better 
housed  and  cared  for  than  most  of  the 
New  Hebrideans  working  on  British 
plantations. 

Further  north  and  slanting  still  more 
to  the  northwest  lie  the  Solomons,  a 
group  of  large  islands  stretching  away 
for  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles  toward 
the  equator.  Most  of  the  islands  are 
colonies  of  Australia,  but  those  at  the 
north  formerly  belonging  to  Germany, 
Buka  Buka  and  the  great  island  of 
Bougainville,  are  governed  by  Australia 
under  a  mandate  from  the  League  of 
Nations. 

The  natives  are  Melanesians  like 
those  of  the  New  Hebrides  and  have 
been  long  noted  cannibals  and  head- 
hunters.  The  head-hunting  voyages  of 
the  past  have  been  stopped,  but  in  the 
interior  of  Malaita,  Choiseul  and 
Bougainville  life  has  changed  but  little 
from  the  days  of  old.  These  great 
densely  forested  islands  have  been  very 
little  explored  and  their  lofty  volcanic 
peaks,  clothed  with  almost  impenetrable 
jungle,  have  never  been  scaled. 

Former  German  New  Guinea  includes 
not  only  the  northeast  quarter  of  New 
Guinea  (the  world's  largest  island),  but 
also  the  Bismarck  Archipelago,  the 
Admiralty  Islands,  and  Buka  Buka  and 
Bougainville  of  the  Solomons.  All  this 
vast  territory  is  held  by  Australia 
under  a  mandate  from  the  League  of 
Nations. 

The  people  of  this  territory  are 
blacks,  Papuans  and  Melanesians,  living 
much  as  those  of  the  New  Hebrides  and 
Solomons.  In  the  interior  of  New 
Guinea  cannibalism  and  head-hunting 
are  still  rife. 

The  natives  of  the  Solomons  fall  nat- 
urally into  two  groups:  (a)  the  salt 
water  natives,  living  on  islets  along  the 
coast  and  nominally  or  actually  chris- 
tianized, and  (b)  the  bush  natives,  who 
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preserve  the  old-time  ways  and  are 
either  slightly  or  not  at  all  influenced 
by  the  white  man. 

Let  us  see  what  the  government  is 
doing  for  the  natives  of  the  Solomons. 
There  is  a  commissioner  at  Tulagi,  and 
a  few  hard-working  magistrates  scat- 
tered along  the  coasts  of  these  great 
island  wildernesses.  Each  magistrate 
has  a  small  detachment  of  native  con- 
stabulary. 

Each  magistrate  controls  a  small 
area  about  his  post;  the  salt  water 
natives  of  course,  and  perhaps  also  for 
a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  back 
from  the  shore  in  some  places,  more  or 
less  in  others.  Within  the  sphere  of 
their  influence  these  magistrates  keep 
order,  punish  crime,  and  are  hard- 
working men  making  the  best  of  a  dif- 
ficult situation.  But  when  home  poli- 
ticians urge  the  impossible  there  follow 
such  things  as  the  massacre  of  the  local 
magistrate,  his  cadet  and  fifteen  native 
police  in  Malaita  near  Auki. 

One  of  their  chief  duties  is  to  collect 
a  preposterous  head  tax  of  ten  shillings, 
which  the  Australian  government  levies 
upon  each  man. 

But  the  government  does  nothing  to 
develop  trade  in  forest  products  such  as 
rattan,  gums  and  resins,  or  other  re- 
sources of  the  islands,  or  to  improve  the 
native  agriculture  or  mode  of  living. 

When  I  asked  *'How  do  you  expect 
these  naked  savages  to  pay  such  an  out- 
rageous taxT'  I  was  blandly  told, 
**Why,  that  is  perfectly  easy!  All  they 
have  to  do  is  go  work  on  a  plantation." 
In  other  words  the  government  head 
tax  is  a  device  for  compelling  the  na- 
tives to  work  on  plantations.  It  would 
not  do  to  develop  any  native  trade  in 
forest  products  or  otherwise  make  them 
financially  self  sufficient. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  this  has 
all  been  worked  out  consciously  or 
maliciously.  To  a  large  degree  this 
policy  is   due   to   sheer   stupidity  and 


ignorance.  Both  in  the  Solomons  and 
New  Guinea  various  planters  and  gov- 
ernment officials  alike  were  amazed 
when  I  brought  up  the  matter  of  trad- 
ing in  rattan,  copal  and  other  products. 
**Why,  would  anybody  buy  rattan  f 
was  the  reply  I  got  over  and  over. 

Rabaul,  on  the  large  island  of  New 
Britain,  was  the  capital  of  German  New 
Guinea,  and  is  the  capital  of  the  Aus- 
tralian mandated  territory.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Rabaul  one  gains  an  insight 
into  the  results  of  the  German  policies 
as  contrasted  to  those  of  Australia. 

''These  natives  around  Rabaul  are  all 
too  rich;  they'll  not  work  for  any  one** 
was  what  I  heard  several  times. 

Why  do  the  Australians  call  them  too 
rich,  and  where  did  they  acquire  their 
riches  t 

The  German  administrators  were 
highly  trained  men  of  vision  whose  gaze 
encompassed  the  future.  At  their  set- 
tlements permanent  public  buildings, 
docks  and  roads  were  constructed  and 
everything  prepared  for  development  of 
the  country  and  its  resources.  Each 
native  householder  was  compelled  to 
plant  a  few  coconuts  each  year  upon  his 
own  land,  and  each  village  was  required 
to  construct  a  certain  section  of  perma- 
nent road.  These  were  often  high- 
handed measures. 

Sixteen  years  ago  the  war  gave  the 
Australians  a  chance  to  grab  German 
New  Guinea,  but  the  natives  in  the 
Rabaul  region  have  copra  to  sell.  This 
gives  them  money  for  cloth,  knives  and 
other  tools,  kerosene,  tobacco  and  for 
their  head  tax.  The  roads  unwillingly 
built  under  German  rule  give  them  easy 
communication.  Their  gardens  and  the 
sea  supply  them  with  most  of  their  liv- 
ing. They  are  **too  rich"  to  work  for 
others. 

All  the  public  improvements  and 
development  in  the  New  Guinea  man- 
dated territory  date  back  to  the  Ger- 
mans. 
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The  planters  of  New  Britain  and 
adjacent  islands  get  most  of  their  labor 
from  the  mainland  of  New  Guinea,  par- 
ticularly along  the  Sepik  River  and 
some  of  its  tributaries.  They  ascend 
the  Sepik  for  a  hundri-^d  and  fifty  miles 
or  more  in  search  of  recruits. 

About  a  hundred  miles  up  the  Sepik 
I  met  a  cultured  young  Englishman 
who  put  the  situation  well.  He  said: 
*' These  people  do  not  need  us  at  all. 
They  are  perfectly  independent  of  the 
outside  world  and  are  better  oflf  with- 
out us,  but  we  can't  get  along  without 
them." 

Everywhere  in  New  Guinea  one  sees 
a  wealth  of  rattan  and  other  forest 
products  utilized  by  the  natives  but 
otherwise  untouched.  As  the  people 
have  nothing  to  sell,  every  able-bodied 
man  and  boy  is  compelled  to  contract 
with  some  planter  to  get  tax  money. 
The  result  is  that  in  many  villages  there 
are  only  women  and  girls,  old  men  and 
young  boys;  every  lad  over  fourteen  or 
fifteen  and  every  able-bodied  man  has 
left.  Accordingly  the  native  life  de- 
cays, the  old  laws  fail,  and  nothing 
effective  has  been  introduced  to  take  the 
place  of  the  old  culture. 

As  positive  accomplishments  in  New 
Guinea  we  may  list  the  following:  Sup- 
pression of  head-hunting  and  cannibal- 
ism along  the  sea  coast  and  for  about 
two  hundred  miles  along  the  banks  of 
the  Sepik  River;  suppression  of  the 
trade  in  crowned  pigeon  crests  and  bird 
of  paradise  plumes,  thus  preventing  the 
rapid  extinction  of  these  birds  of  won- 
drous beauty;  better  control  of  labor 
recruiting  and  elimination  of  its  most 
glaring  evils;  establishment  of  a  school 
at  Rabaul  where  Papuan  boys  are 
trained  as  plumbers,  carpenters  and  the 
like.  These  boys  are  in  demand  on 
plantations,  where  they  receive  a  pound 
a  month  and  are  the  aristocrats  of 
native  labor. 
Against  these  we  may  place  the  lack 


of  vision  to  encompass  a  future  for  the 
natives  other  than  as  plantation  hands; 
failure  to  work  out  a  plan  for  improv- 
ing the  standards  of  living  and  eco- 
nomic status  of  the  natives  by  bringing 
in  new  food  plants  or  improved  varie- 
ties of  old  ones;  failure  to  provide  a 
system  of  agricultural  education  for  the 
natives;  failure  to  lead  the  natives  to 
the  commercial  utilization  of  forest  re- 
sources; failure  to  develop  transporta- 
tion facilities;  and  lastly,  a  fault  only 
too  evident  in  our  own  country,  too 
much  political  pull  in  certain  govern- 
ment appointments. 

When  one  enters  Dutch  New  Guinea 
he  encounters  an  altogether  different 
atmosphere.  Little  coasting  vessels 
creep  into  every  inlet  and  from  every 
village  draw  a  store  of  rattan,  copal, 
dyes,  parrots,  curios,  button  shells  and 
other  forest  and  sea  products.  These 
are  forwarded  to  Makassar,  Batavia  and 
Singapore  to  be  utilized  there  or  sent  on 
to  other  countries. 

Instead  of  a  head  tax  of  ten  shillings, 
the  Dutch  tax  is  two  guilders,  or  eighty 
cents  of  our  money.  Furthermore,  the 
assistant  resident  said  that  where  there 
was  little  to  sell  as  yet  or  for  various 
reasons  times  were  bad,  the  tax  was 
reduced  or  even  waived  altogether.  In 
recently  organized  villages,  or  where 
the  wild  people  of  the  interior  were  just 
coming  under  governmental  influence 
and  as  yet  unused  to  the  new  ways,  no 
attempt  at  all  was  made  to  collect  a 
head  tax. 

West  from  Papua  stretches  three 
thousand  miles  of  Dutch  territory  in- 
habited by  Malays,  heirs  of  an  ancient 
culture  in  regions  like  Java,  Bali,  and 
parts  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  still  sav- 
age in  the  interior  of  Borneo  and  por- 
tions of  other  great  islands. 

The  colonial  work  of  the  Dutch 
among  these  people  is  of  course  well 
known  and  dates  back  for  centuries, 
when  they  wrested  this  rich  region  from 
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the  Portuguese.  The  Dutch  policies 
have  undergone  great  liberalizing  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  and  the  welfare 
of  the  native  peoples  is  cared  for  by  a 
body  of  extraordinarily  well-trained, 
competent  and  devoted  civil  servants. 

It  is  the  policy  to  retain  the  land  for 
the  natives,  improve  their  economic 
status,  give  them  a  certain  amount  of 
academic  education  in  the  vernacular, 
and  look  after  public  health  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  natives  generally,  while 
encouraging  the  investment  of  foreign 
capital,  the  development  of  plantations 
and  the  introduction  of  new  industries. 
Higher  education  is  also  provided  for 
the  wealthy  and  for  brilliant  students 
able  to  profit  by  it. 

British  North  Borneo  is  a  rather 
unique  colony  in  that  it  is  owned  and 
governed  by  a  private  company.  There 
is  a  scanty  native  population  along  the 
coast,  and  the  rest  of  the  natives  live, 
for  the  most  part,  a  long  way  inland. 
In  consequence  the  government  has  en- 
couraged the  immigration  of  Chinese, 
mostly  Hakkas,  so  that  the  capital, 
Sandakan,  is  almost  a  Chinese  town. 

The  governor  is  a  man  of  ideals  and 
vision,  and  he  and  his  staff,  freed  from 
the  incubus  of  satisfying  home  poli- 
ticians, are  able  to  plan  and  work  in 
such  a  way  as  to  safeguard  the  land- 
holdings  and  future  of  the  natives. 
Conditions  are  therefore  far  superior  to 
those  in  the  colonies  and  mandated  ter- 
ritory under  Australia. 

The  difficult  problems  constantly 
arising  in  the  administration  of  agricul- 
tural lands,  forestry,  relations  of  the 
various  native  groups  with  one  another 
and  with  the  whites  and  Chinese,  are 
studied  and  acted  upon  with  great  care 
so  that  admirable  progress  has  been 
made  along  these  lines. 

Not  much  can  be  said  for  the  devel- 
opment of  roads  and  land  transporta- 
tion, or  of  education.  The  fact  that  a 
considerable   number   of   Filipinos   are 


employed  by  the  government  of  British 
North  Borneo,  along  with  a  scattering 
of  Hindus  and  an  occasional  Chinese, 
with  a  few  whites  in  the  key  positions, 
is  sufficient  commentary  upon  the  status 
of  education  in  the  colony. 

In  the  Philippines  we  again  enter 
islands  where  the  native  population  has 
been  in  contact  with  higher  cultures  for 
many  centuries,  and  where  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  population  has  as- 
similated more  of  European  culture 
than  any  other  people  of  the  tropics. 
The  Spanish  christianized  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people,  and  in  many  ways 
brought  them  to  a  higher  level  than  the 
other  Malays. 

After  centuries  of  Spanish  rule,  the 
Americans  stormed  the  *' Pearl  of  the 
Orient''   and   proceeded   to   do   things 
never  before  attempted  in  the  tropical 
possessions    of    any    European    power. 
Mass    education    of    all    children,    not 
alone  those  of  the  aristocrat  but  of  the 
farm  laborer,  fisherman,  Mohammedan 
and    pagan,    was    begun.     Many    new 
things  were  introduced,  such  as  public 
hygiene    and    sanitation,    good    roads, 
pure  water  supplies,  sewers  and  docks. 
Errors,  blunders  and  stupidities  there 
were  in  plenty,  some  comical  or  ridicu- 
lous,  others  pitiful  or  even  shameful. 
But  in  spite  of   all  mistakes  both   of 
omission  and  commission,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  as  a  result  of  policies  begun 
under  American  control,  encouraged  by 
Filipinos   like   the  late   Dr.   Pardo   de 
Tavera,  and  in  many  cases  ably  con- 
tinued   by    Filipinos    trained    in    the 
United  States,  general  conditions  in  the 
Philippines  are  superior  to  those  in  any 
other    region    of   the    tropical    Pacific. 
The  general  level  of  education  is  far 
higher  than  in  any  of  the  other  regions 
mentioned  here,  and  the  desire  for  edu- 
cation and  cultural  progress  is  nation 
wide  in  the  Philippines. 

No  one  is  better  aware  than  the  writer 
of  the  shortcomings  of  the  past  thirty 
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years  in  the  Philippines,  and  no  one  has 
been  a  severer  critic  of  certain  features 
of  the  policies  pursued  and  their  harm- 
ful effects  upon  both"  Filipino  and 
American  welfare.  In  spite  of  this  I 
feel  certain  that  no  student  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  conditions  can  visit 
a  series  of  tropical  colonies  and  com- 
pare their  status  with  the  results  at- 
tained in  the  Philippines  and  not  recog- 
nize at  once  the  superiority  of  the  latter 
and  the  higher  level  of  the  Filipinos. 

It  would  be  futile  to  point  out  here 
mistakes  made  by  both  American  and 
Filipino  leaders,  which  a  larger  vision 
woidd  have  shovni  to  be  detrimental  to 
the  ultimate  welfare  of  the  great  mass 
of  people  concerned.  I  shall  merely 
state  that  the  higher  cultural  and  edu- 
cational level  attained  by  Filipinos  in 
general  places  them  in  a  different  class 
from  the  natives  of  any  of  the  colonies 
here  considered.  The  fact  that  Fili- 
pinos are  called  upon  to  take  over  re- 
sponsible work  in  government  offices  in 
various  colonies  outside  the  Philippines 
is    sufficient    to    prove    the    statement. 


The  fact  that  in  the  Philippines  practi- 
cally all  governmental  activities  are 
conducted  by  Filipinos  is  not  only  a 
testimonial  to  their  ability  but  is  also 
ample  justification  of  the  general  idea 
underlying  American  policies  and  of 
American  faith  in  the  Philippine 
people. 

Every  one  conversant  with  conditions 
in  the  Philippines  agrees  that  their 
present  status  can  not  be  continued  in- 
definitely. It  is  not  just  and  fair  to 
either  Filipinos  or  Americans,  whether 
their  interests  agree  or  diverge.  Sooner 
or  later  Congress  should  decide  the 
future  of  this  wonderful  group  of 
islands,  and  in  fairness  to  all  concerned 
the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better.  I,  for 
one,  am  certain  that  many  factors  are 
slowly  but  surely  paving  the  way  to  the 
complete  independence  of  the  Philip- 
pines. No  matter  what  obstacles  are 
placed  in  the  way  of  this  attainment 
and  no  matter  how  honest  or  sincere  the 
opponents  of  independence  may  be, 
nothing  can  prevent  its  ultimate 
achievement. 
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A  HISTORY  OF  TAHITI 

By  Db.  ALFRED  GOLDSBOROUGH  MAYER 

CAKNEGIE     INSTITUTION    OF    WASHINGTON 

0 

T"  YING  far  to  the  southward  of  the  paths  of  trade  and  exploration. 
J-J  Tahiti  remained  unknown  until  in  1767  Wallis  saw  its  splendid 
peaks  in  the  course  of  his  voyage  around  the  world  in  the  English  frigate 
Dolphin,  It  is  true  that  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Quiros,  a  Portuguese  cap- 
tain in  the  service  of  Spain,  was  credited  with  having  discovered  Tahiti 
on  February  10,  1606,  but  the  narrative  of  his  voyage  convinces  one  that 
the  low-lying  atoll  upon  which  he  landed,  vainly  seeking  water,  was 
probably  Anaa,  or  possibly  some  other  island  of  the  Paumotos,  for,  like 
his  predecessors,  he  sought  the  full  favors  of  the  tropic  breeze  and  was 
borne  to  the  northward  of  the  most  beautiful  island  groups  of  the 
Pacific.^ 

Even  to-day,  sad  as  she  lies  while  her  native  race  is  dying,  Tahiti 
epitomizes  the  charm  of  Polynesia.  The  missionary  Ellis  gives  us  a 
vivid  picture  of  his  impressions  as  in  1817  he  gazed  for  the  first  time 

upon  the  varied  picturesque  and  beautiful  scenery  of  this  most  enchanting  is- 
land.2  We  had  beheld  successively  as  we  sailed  alon^  its  shore,  all  the  diversity 
of  hill  and  valley,  broken  or  stupendous  mountains  and  rocky  precipices,  clothed 
with  every  variety  of  verdure,  from  the  moss  of  the  jutting  promontories  on  the 
shore,  to  the  deep  and  rich  foliage  of  the  breadfruit  tree,  the  Oriental  luxuriance 
of  the  tropical  pandanus,  or  the  waving  plumes  of  the  lofty  and  graceful  cocoa- 
nut  grove.  The  scene  was  enlivened  by  the  waterfall  on  the  mountain 's  side, 
the  cataract  which  chafed  along  its  rocky  bed  in  the  recesses  of  the  ravine,  or 
the  stream  that  slowly  woun^  its  way  through  the  fertile  and  cultivated  valleys, 
the  whole  surrounded  by  the  white-crested  waters  of  the  Pacific,  rolling  their^ 

1  See  ''The  Voyages  of  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Quiros,''  1595  to  1606,  trans- 
lated and  edited  by  Sir  Clements  Markham,  Hakluyt  Society  Publications,  Lon- 
don, 1904. 

2  See,  ''The  Voyages  of  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Quiros^'  1595  to  1606,  trans- 
lated and  edited  by  Sir  Clements  Markham,  London,  1904.  Hakluyt  Society 
Publications. 
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Sunset  Over  Eimeo  Seen  from  the  Shore  op  Tahiti. 


waves  of  foam  in  splendid  majesty  upon  the  eoral  reefs,  or  dashing  in  spray 
against  its  broken  shore. 

And  in  speaking  of  the  Tahitian  valleys,  Ellis  says : 

There  is  the  wildness  of  romance  about  the  deep  and  lonely  glens,  around 
which  the  mountains  rise  like  the  steep  sides  of  a  natural  amphitheater,  till  the 
clouds  seem  supported  by  them— this  arrests  the  attention  of  the  beholder,  and 
for  a  time  suspends  his  faculties  in  mute  astonishment,  and  in  the  unbroken  still- 
ness that  pervades  the  whole  we  might  easily  have  induced  the  delusion  that  we 
were  upon  the  enchanted  ground  of  nature 's  fairy  land. 

Even  simple  sailor-like  Wallis  says  of  Tahiti: 

The  country  has  the  most  delightful  and  romantic  appearance  that  can  be 
imagined:  towards  the  sea  it  is  level,  and  is  covered  with  fruit  trees  of  various  . 
kinds,  particularly  the  cocoanut.  Among  these  are  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants, 
consisting  only  of  a  roof,  and  at  a  distance  having  greatly  the  appearance  of  a 
long  barn.  The  country  within,  at  about  the  distance  of  three  miles,  rises  into 
lofty  hills,  that  are  crowned  with  wood,  and  terminate  in  peaks  from  which 
large  rivers  are  precipitated  into  the  sea.  We  saw  no  shoals  but  found  the  is- 
land skirted  by  a  reef  of  (coral)  rocks  through  which  there  are  several  open- 
ings  into  deep  water. 

Tahiti  is  situated  in  South  Latitude  17°  40'  and  West  Longitude 
149°  25'.  In  other  words,  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  world  from 
the  middle  of  Africa,  and  nearly  at  the  center  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
In  outline,  it  is  figure-8  shaped,  being  a  twin  island,  consisting  of  two 
oval  land  masses  joined  by  the  low,  narrow  isthmus  of  Taravao.  The 
major  axis  of  the  island  extends  from  northwest  to  southeast,  and  is  only 
about  37  miles  long.  The  larger  land  mass,  called  Great  Tahiti,  or 
Tahiti-uni,  has  about  four  times  the  area  of  Little  Tahiti  (Tahiti-iti) 
which  lies  to  the  southeastward.  The  total  length  of  the  coast  line  is 
not  more  than  120  miles,  and  the  area  of  the  whole  island  is  only  about 
one  third  that  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  peculiar  figure-8  shape  of  the  island  is  probably  due  to  the  activ- 
ity of  two  originally  separate  volcanic  cones  each  one  of  which  rose 
above  the  sea  until  their  sides  touched.  But,  if  this  be  true,  it  occurrel 
long  ago  measured  in  terms  of  the  life-time  of  volcanoes  for  there 
are  now  neither  hot  springs  nor  other  evidences  of  internal  heat  upon 

the  island.  '  -,        ,    •    j 

Indeed  much  of  nature's  sculpturing  of  valley-wall  and  peak  is  due 

to  the  great  variety  of  plutonic  and  volcanic  rocks  and  nepheline  syenite 
upon  Tahiti,  the  differing  degrees  of  hardness  of  which  permitted  ero- 
sion to  carve  deeply  in  some  places,  while  at  the  same  time  leaving 

others  to  stand  in  bold  relief. 

Also  the  grandeur  of  Tahitian  scenery  is  due  to  the  fact  that  its 
volcanoes  were  of  an  explosive  type  and  tore  deep  fissures  into  the  earth's 
crust,  permitting  molten  basalt  to  well  upward  and  cement  the  rents. 
Then,  when  the  volcanic  fires  died  down,  the  rains  consummated  their 
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work  of  washing  away  the  softer  rocks,  leaving  imposing  pinnacles  of 
hard  basalt  such  as  the  sheer  precipice  Maiao,  "  The  Diadem/^  at  the 
head  of  Fautaua  valley  which  lifts  its  unconquered  crest  thousands  of 
feet  above  the  soft  corroding  lavas  of  the  lowlands. 

In  other  places  the  valleys  are  spanned  by  dykes  of  basalt  forming 
precipices  over  which  the  mountain  torrents  dash  in  a  multitude  of 

graceful  cataracts. 

The  seductive  charm  of  Tahiti  is  all  its  own  for  everywhere  the 
beautiful  is  wedded  to  the  grand.  The  stern  crags  are  but  nestling 
places  for  the  mosses  of  the  forest,  and  fascinated  by  the  sylvan  setting 
of  the  waterfall  where  rainbows  float  on  mists  among  the  tree  ferns; 
the  roar  of  the  cataract  is  unperceived ;  and  the  coral  reefs  and  shaded 
shores  of  fair  Tahiti,  who  can  forget  them— the  glorious  sparkle  of  sun- 
beams playing  over  flickering  ripples  in  a  riot  of  turquoise,  emerald,  and 
blue  is  the  setting  of  every  picture— the  background  of  every  memory. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  where  the  peaks  are  highest  that  Tahiti  is  loveliest 
for  nowhere  in  the  Pacific  do  the  mountains  meet  the  sea  in  fairer  grace 
of  form  and  color  than  at  Tautira  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Tahiti-iti. 
The  charmed  memory  of  Tahiti  lives  only  to  die  with  the  beholder. 

In  the  Hawaiian  or  the  Tongan  Islands,  cup-shaped  craters  con- 
stantly remind  one  of  the  volcanic  origin  of  the  land,  but  the  erosion 
due  to  ages  of  tropical  showers  has  all  but  obliterated  these  in  Tahiti  al- 
though the  broad  concavity  in  the  upper  region  of  Papenoo  valley  may 
possibly  mark  the  site  of  the  great  central  crater  of  Tahiti-uni. 

Nestled  under  the  southeastern  rim  of  this  crumbling  crater  lies  the 
gem  of  Tahiti,  the  lovely  lake  Vaihiria,  in  a  setting  of  wild  bananas, 


guava,  tree-ferns,  and  clambering  pandanus,  and  shadowed  by  precipices 
towering  3,000  feet  above  the  calm  secluded  waters.  From  afar  the  riv- 
ulets dash  down  until  torn  by  the  ragged  walls  they  fade  mostly  into 
mist  and  cloud-like  descend  in  silence  to  the  region  of  the  lake.  Al- 
though only  one  third  of  a  mile  wide,  the  natives  believed  this  little  lake 
to  be  bottomless  until  our  plumb  line  came  to  rest  at  a  depth  of  80  feet. 
There  is,  however,  no  visible  outlet  although  huge  eels  glide  among  the 
water-weeds,  and  the  mystery  becomes  cleared  away  when  one  goes  down 
into  Vaihiria  valley  where  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  of  broken  rocks  a  cool 
clear  stream  rushes  impetuously  into  the  sunlight.  In  fact  the  little 
lake  has  been  formed  by  a  land-slide  which  has  dammed  the  valley  the 
upper  part  of  which  it  now  occupies.- 

In  every  feature  Tahiti  shows  the  wear  of  rain  and  weather,  but 
still  the  green  summit  of  Orohena  towers  7,300  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  22,000  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  surrounding  ocean. 
Yet  the  rains  have  accomplished  much,  and  the  almost  constant  land- 
slides show  they  are  efEecting  more  in  their  persistent  work  of  levelling 
the  grand  peaks:  and  now  150  valleys  wind  downward  from  the  high- 
lands to  the  sea. 

One  is  never  away  from  the  murmur  of  rippling  water,  as  the  moun- 
tain streams  splash  among  moss-covered  boulders  that  h^ve  rolled  from 
their  ancient  lodgment  in  the  canon  sides.  As  Bougainville  wrote, 
these  Tahitian  valleys  are  images  of  Paradise  upon  earth.  The  brooks 
glide  through  arches  formed  by  the  interlacing  leaves  of  wild  banana, 
the  "  Fei ''  of  Tahiti,  while  great  caladiums  flourish  in  the  ever-moist- 
ened soil,  and  the  perfume  of  vanilla  pervades  the  air.    Banyans  form 
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intricate  tangles  of  subaerial  roots  though  the  maze  of  which  the 
waters  find  their  way,  and  a  pretty  little  perch  {Dules  malo)  which 
rises  briskly  to  the  fly  disports  itself  within  the  swirling  pools.  Then, 
at  last,  the  brook  courses  sluggish  and  spent  to  deposit  the  rich  soil, 
the  spoil  of  the  mountain  slopes,  over  the  broad  alluvial  plain  which 
fronts  the  sea. 

Here  upon  the  gently  sloping  shore-plain  are  the  groves  of  bread 
fruit,  cocoanut  palms,  taro  and  Tahitian  chestnut  which  supported  so 
dense  a  population  in  old  days  that  Foster  who  accompanied  Captain 
Cook  upon  his  second  voyage  estimated  their  number  at  150,000,  al- 
though he  was  doubtless  deceived  by  the  crowding  of  the  natives  to  the 
shore  off  which  his  ship  lay  anchored.  Yet,  certainly,  in  1769  the  vil- 
lages were,  not  isolated  one  from  another  as  in  other  parts  of  Polynesia, 
but  a  continuous  line  of  houses  clustered  along  the  shore,  and  the  politi- 
cal unit  had  become  the  district  rather  than  the  town. 

But  to  return  to  the  history  of  Tahiti,  it  was  on  June  18,  1767,  that 
Captain  Wallis  perceived  the  summits  of  its  mountains  rise  above  the 
sea.  On  the  following  morning  as  he  approached  the  shore  the  tropic 
haze  hid  the  island  from  his  view,  and  when  the  rising  sun  dissipated  the 
mist  he  was  surprised  to  find  himself  surrounded  by  a  fleet  of  canoes, 
many  of  them  double,  and  60  feet  long,  their  carved  bows  curving  up- 
ward high  above  the  sea,  and  their  pandanus-mat  sails  of  lateen  pattern. 
The  more  daring  finally  approached  his  ship,  their  commanders  bearing 
clusters  of  banana  leaves  which  they  threw  upon  the  deck,  and  a  few  of 
the  more  courageous  natives  were  then  induced  to  come  on  board.  Pigs 
and  chickens  were  recognized  as  familiar  animals,  but  the  sight  of  a  goat 
so  overcame  them  with  fear  that  they  leaped  overboard  and  swam  to  their 
canoes. 

Wallis  reassured  them  through  gifts  of  nails  and  trinkets,  but  soon 
the  knowledge  of  this  vast  wealth  aroused  the  cupidity  of  the  natives, 
and  for  days  they  attacked  his  vessel  with  stones  hurled  from  slings. 
Finalty,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  about  2,000  natives  in  300  large 
canoes  surrounded  the  ship,  and  when  the  high  chief  threw  the  crest  of 
a  palm  tree  into  the  air  a  general  attack  commenced.  Wallis  was  forced 
to  use  his  cannon,  but  observing  that  no  fire  came  from  his  bows,  the 
canoes  with  white  war  streamers  flying  from  theit  sails  pressed  down 
upon  him  fore  and  aft,  only  to  be  shattered  by  renewed  volleys.  Yet  so 
persistent  were  they  that  on  June  26  the  Dolphin  was  compelled  to  shell 
the  shore,  sending  cannon  shot  among  the  houses  in  the  palm  groves  be- 
fore the  natives  broke  and  fled  in  terror  to  the  hills.  Then  after  more 
than  50  canoes  in  the  district  had  been  destroyed  a  stillness  the  British 
described  as  peace  fell  upon  the  scene. 

The  sullen  silence  was  broken  on  July  11,  when  Purea^  the  Chief  ess 
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intricate  tangles  of  subaerial  roots  tlion-li  the  maze  of  wliidi  Hie 
waters  find  their  way,  and  a  pretty  little  perch  (Dulcs  malu)  which 
rises  briskly  to  the  fly  disports  itself  witliin  the  swirlin.i-  i^ools.  Then, 
at  last,  the  brook  courses  slu(v<iish  and  s])ent  to  dc|)0sit  the  rirli  ^oil, 
the  spoil  of  tlie  niountaiii  slopes,  over  the  broad  alluvial  i»lain  which 
fronts  the  sea. 

Here  upon  the  Gently  sloping  shore-i)lain  are  the  groves  of  bread 
fruit,  cocoaniit  palms,  taro  and  Tahitian  chestnut  which  supported  so 
dense  a  ])opulation  in  old  days  that  Foster  who  accompanied  Captain 
Cook  upon  his  second  voyaue  estimated  their  numl)er  at  ir)0,00O,  al- 
though he  was  doubtless  deceived  by  the  crowding  of  the  natives  to  the 
shore  off  which  his  ship  lay  anchored.  Yet,  certainly,  in  17G9  the  vil- 
lages were  not  isolated  one  from  another  as  in  other  parts  of  Tolynesia, 
but  a  continuous  line  of  houses  clustered  along  the  shore,  and  the  politi- 
cal unit  had  become  the  district  rather  than  the  town. 

But  to  return  to  the  history  of  Tahiti,  it  was  on  June  18,  Knr,  that 
Captain  Wallis  perceived  the  summits  of  its  mountains  rise  above  the 
sea.  On  the  following  morning  as  he  approached  the  shore  the  tropic 
haze  hid  the  island  from  his  view,  and  when  the  rising  sun  dissipated  the 
mist  he  was  surprised  to  find  himself  surrounded  by  a  fleet  of  canoes, 
many  of  them  doul)le,  and  HO  feet  long,  their  carved  bows  curving  up- 
ward high  above  the  sea,  and  their  pandanus-mat  sails  of  lateen  pattern. 
The  more  daring  finally  approached  his  ship,  their  commanders  bearinir 
clusters  of  banana  leaves  which  they  threw  upon  the  deck,  and  a  few  of 
the  more  courageous  natives  were  then  induced  to  come  on  board.  Tigs 
and  chickens  were  recognized  as  familiar  animals,  but  the  sight  of  a  goat 
so  overcame  them  with  fear  that  they  leaped  overboard  and  swam  to  their 
canoes. 

Wallis  reassured  them  through  gifts  of  nails  and  trinkets,  ])ut  soon 
the  knowledge  of  this  vast  wealth  aroused  the  cupidity  of  the  natives, 
and  for  days  they  attacked  his  vessel  with  stones  hurled  from  slinop. 
Finally,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  al)out  2,000  natives  in  ?^()0  large 
canoes  surrounded  the  ship,  and  when  the  high  chii^f  threw  the  civst  of 
a  palm  tree  into  the  air  a  general  attack  commenced.  Wallis  was  forced 
to  use  his  cannon,  1)ut  ol)serving  that  no  fire  came  from  his  bows,  the 
canoes  with  Avliite  war  streamers  flying  from  their  sails  pressed  down 
upon  him  fore  and  aft,  only  to  be  shattered  by  renewed  volleys,  ^'et  so 
persistent  were  they  that  on  June  2f)  the  Dolphin  was  compelled  to  slndl 
the  shore,  sending  cannon  shot  among  the  houses  in  the  palm  groves  be- 
fore the  natives  broke  and  fled  in  terror  to  the  hills.  Then  after  more 
than  50  canoes  in  the  district  had  been  destroyed  a  stillness  the  British 
described  as  peace  fell  upon  the  scene. 

The  sullen  silence  was  broken  on  July  11,  when  Purea^  the  Chiefess 
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or  Ariirahi  of  the  district  of  Papara  came  on  board  and  was  courteously 
received  by  Wallis  who  presented  her  with  a  mirror  and  a  gown,  he  being 
under  the  impression  that  she  was  the  "  Queen  ^^  of  the  Island.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  was  no  head  chief  whose  authority  was  recognized 
over  all  parts  of  Tahiti,  and  Purea  was  merely  a  guest  of  her  kinsman 
the  chief  of  the  district  of  Matavai  Bay  in  which  the  Dolphin  lay  at 
anchor. 

Greatly  impressed  by  Purea's  commanding  presence  and  with  the 
respect  she  inspired  among  the  natives,  Wallis  returned  the  call  on  the 


A  Tahitian  Valley. 

following  day,  the  natives  carrying  him  upon  their  backs  to  the  great 
council  house,  or  Fare-hau  of  Matavai  within  which  Purea  was  herself 
but  a  guest,  although  her  actions  appear  to  have  been  those  which  would 
better  have  graced  a  hostess.  The  house  in  which  this  remarkable 
reception  occurred  was  327  feet  long  by  42  wide  and  was  a  shed  of  palm 
thatch,  the  roof  being  supported  upon  92  posts  arranged  in  three  rows. 
The  "  Queen  "  and  her  maidens  at  once  proceeded  to  massage  Wallis  and 
his  officers  and  finally  to  dress  them  in  native  garments,  thus  reciprocat- 


.«.      -t 


'•      «", 
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ing  his  own  charity  in  presenting  her  with  a  European  gown.  The 
proceedings  were,  however,  marred  by  the  alarming  action  of  the  sur- 
geon who  suddenly  removed  his  wig,  causing  the  "  ladies  of  the  court '' 
to  flee  in  terror  from  the  house. 

Purea,  having  recovered  her  composure,  commanded  her  followers  to 
present  Wallis  with  great  quantities  of  bread  fruit  and  many  pigs  and 
believing  her  to  be  supreme  over  the  entire  Island  he  soon  persuaded 
himself  that  she  had  ceded  her  realm  to  him.  Accordingly  he  hoisted 
the  British  flag,  saluted  it  with  twenty-one  guns,  gave  each  of  his  men 
a  drink  of  rum  mixed  with  the  water  of  a  Tahitian  brook  and  thus  sol- 
emnly took  possession  under  the  name  "King  George  the  Third's 
Island/^ 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Purea  was  vainly  endeavoring  to  induce  Wallis 
to  visit  her  own  district  Papara,  hoping  through  the  influence  of  her 
supernatural  guest  to  augment  her  own  authority,  for  the  natives  be- 
lieved his  ship  to  be  a  floating  island  filled  with  vindictive  demons  who 
had  control  of  thunder  and  lightning ;  but  he  understood  not  a  word,  and 
man-like  assumed  that  her  ''  inconsolable  weeping  "  was  due  to  admira- 
tion for  himself  and  sorrow  over  his  intended  departure.  Thus  on  July 
27  did  this  British  ^neas  depart  from  his  Polynesian  Dido  never  more 
to  see  Tahiti. 

Soon  after  Wallis's  departure  Louis  Antoine  de  Bougainville  inde- 
pendently discovered  Tahiti.  He  was  circumnavigating  the  globe,  com- 
manding the  French  frigate  La  Boudeuse,  and  the  transport  UEtoile, 
and  his  200  men  were  worn  with  the  sea,  scurvy  threatening.  Happy 
indeed  were  the  French  when,  on  April  2,  1768,  from  a  distance  of  fifty 
miles  they  saw  the  peak  of  Orohena,  as  Wallis  had  sighted  it  eight 
months  previously.  Favored  by  the  southern  trades,  they  sailed  along 
the  shore  to  anchor  on  April  6,  off  Hitiaa ;  there  to  remain  for  a  respite 
of  ten  days.  In  his  fascinating  "  Voyage  autour  du  Monde  '^  published 
in  Paris  in  1771,  Bougainville  devoted  two  chapters  to  "Taiti,''  or  "La 
Nouvelle  Cythere,''  as  he  officially  named  it,  furnishing  an  impassioned 
theme  for  French  philosophy. 

Bougainville  was  a  keen  and  sympathetic  observer  and  he  made  the 
most  of  his  time  from  the  moment  when  on  April  4  the  canoes  ventured 
out  to  his  ships,  their  chiefs  bearing  clusters  of  banana  leaves  in  token 
of  friendship.  A  hospital  was  established  on  shore  for  the  scurvy- 
ridden  sailors,  and  most  friendly  intercourse  was  established  between 
them  and  the  natives,  who  doubtless  profited  by  their  experience  with 
Wallis  to  refrain  from  offending  the  new  visitors.  Yet,  according  to 
Cook,  an  infliction  worse  than  Wallis's  cannon  was  turned  upon  the  un- 
suspecting islanders,  for  the  ravages  of  a  virulent  infection  of  syphilis 
followed  closely  upon  the  departure  of  the  French.  Corruption  and 
death  had  entered  never  to  leave  the  land,  and  the  once  gigantic  race  of 
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or  Ariirahi  of  the  district  of  Papara  came  on  board  and  was  courteously 
received  by  Wallis  who  presented  her  with  a  mirror  and  a  gown,  he  being 
under  tlie  impression  tliat  she  was  the  "  Queen ''  of  the  Island.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  was  no  head  chief  whose  authority  was  recognized 
over  all  parts  of  Tahiti,  and  Purea  was  merely  a  guest  of  her  kinsman 
the  chief  of  the  district  of  Matavai  Bay  in  which  the  Dolphin  lay  at 
anchor. 

Greatly  impressed  by  Purea's  commanding  presence  and  with  the 
respect  she  inspired  among  the  natives,  AVallis  returned  the  call  on  the 
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following  day,  the  natives  carrying  him  upon  their  backs  to  the  great 
council  house,  or  Fare-hau  of  Matavai  within  whicli  Purea  was  herself 
but  a  guest,  although  her  actions  appear  to  have  been  those  which  would 
better  have  graced  a  hostess.  The  house  in  wliicli  this  remarkable 
reception  occurred  was  327  feet  long  by  42  wide  and  was  a  shed  of  palm 
thatch,  the  roof  being  supported  upon  92  posts  arranged  in  three  rows. 
The  "  Queen ''  and  her  maidens  at  once  proceeded  to  massage  Wallis  and 
his  officers  and  finally  to  dress  them  in  native  garments,  thus  reciprocat- 


ing his  own  charity  in  presenting  her  witli  a  European  gown.  The 
proceedings  were,  however,  marred  by  the  alarming  action  of  the  sur- 
geon who  suddenly  removed  his  wig,  causing  the  'Madies  of  the  court'' 
to  flee  in  terror  from  the  house. 

Purea,  having  recovered  her  composure,  commandcMl  her  followers  to 
present  Wallis  with  great  quantities  of  bread  fruit  and  many  pigs  and 
believing  her  to  be  supreme  over  the  entire  Island  he  soon  persuaded 
himself  that  she  had  ceded  her  realm  to  him.  Accordingly  he  hoisted 
the  British  flag,  saluted  it  with  twenty-one  guns,  gave  each  of  his  men 
a  drink  of  rum  mixed  with  the  water  of  a  Tahitian  brook  and  thus  sol- 
emnly took  possession  under  the  name  ''King  George  the  Third's 
Island." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Purea  was  vainly  endeavoring  to  induce  Wallis 
to  visit  her  own  district  Papara,  hoping  through  the  influence  of  her 
supernatural  guest  to  augment  her  own  authority,  for  the  natives  be- 
lieved his  ship  to  be  a  floating  island  filled  with  vindictive  demons  who 
had  control  of  thunder  and  lightning;  but  he  understood  not  a  word,  and 
man-like  assumed  that  her  ''inconsolable  weeping"  was  due  to  admira- 
tion for  himself  and  sorrow  over  his  intended  departure.  Thus  on  July 
27  did  this  British  ^neas  depart  from  his  Polynesian  Dido  never  more 
to  see  Tahiti. 

Soon  after  Wallis's  departure  Louis  x\ntoine  de  Bougainville  inde- 
pendently discovered  Tahiti.  He  was  circumnavigating  the  globe,  com- 
manding the  French  frigate  La  Boudeuse,  and  the  transport  UEtoile, 
and  his  200  men  were  worn  with  the  sea,  scurvy  threatening.  Happy 
indeed  were  the  French  when,  on  April  2,  1768,  from  a  distance  of  fifty 
miles  they  saw  the  peak  of  Orohena,  as  Wallis  had  sighted  it  eight 
months  previously.  Favored  by  the  southern  trades,  they  sailed  along 
the  shore  to  anchor  on  April  6,  off  Hitiaa;  there  to  remain  for  a  respite 
of  ten  days.  In  his  fascinating  "Voyage  autour  du  Monde"  published 
in  Paris  in  1771,  Bougainville  devoted  two  chapters  to  "Taiti,"  or  "La 
Nouvelle  Cythere,"  as  he  officially  named  it,  furnishing  an  impassioned 
theme  for  French  philosophy. 

Bougainville  was  a  keen  and  sympathetic  observer  and  he  made  the 
most  of  his  time  from  the  moment  when  on  April  4  the  canoes  ventured 
out  to  his  ships,  their  chiefs  bearing  clusters  of  banana  leaves  in  token 
of  friendship.  A  hospital  was  established  on  shore  for  the  scurvy- 
ridden  sailors,  and  most  friendly  intercourse  was  established  between 
them  and  the  natives,  who  doubtless  profited  by  their  experience  with 
Wallis  to  refrain  from  offending  the  new  visitors.  Yet,  according  to 
Cook,  an  infliction  worse  than  AVallis's  cannon  was  turned  upon  the  un- 
suspecting islanders,  for  the  ravages  of  a  virulent  infection  of  syphilis 
followed  closely  upon  the  departure  of  the  French.  Corruption  and 
death  had  entered  never  to  leave  the  land,  and  the  once  gigantic  race  of 
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House   op  Vae  Kahn,  Chieftess   op  <rHB  Marquesas  at  Tabo-hob. 

old  Tahiti  was  to  wither  in  a  lingering  decline.  Fair  as  Tahiti  was  and 
Paradise  as  the  French  regarded  it,  they  were  the  first  to  curse  it  with 
that  infliction  which  "civilization"  has  for  centuries  brought  upon 
the  "savage."  Sad  Tahiti,  land  of  mountain  mist,  and  murmuring 
stream,  of  coral  reef  and  tropic  palm,  and  smiling  skies  was  to  he  hence- 
forth a  pest-house  for  the  simple  race  that  knew  her  for  their  home. 
From  a  native  point  of  view  the  situation  is  well  described  in  the 
"  Memoirs  of  Ariitaimai "  of  the  great  Papara  family  of  Tahiti :  who 
says : . 

For  forty  generations  these  people  (the  Polynesians)  had  been  isolated  in 
this  opean,  as  though  they  were  in  a  modern  sanatorium,  protected  from  con- 
tact  with  new  forms  of  disease,  and  living  on  vegetables  and  fish.  The  viru- 
lent  diseases  which  had  been  developed  among  the  struggling  masses  of  Asia 
South   SeT  ^  '^'^  ^'^^  ^''  destruction  when  they  were  brought  to  the 

For  this  perhaps  the  foreigners  were  not  wholly  responsible,  although  their 
cmkzation  certainly  was;  but  for  the  political  misery  the  foreigner  was 
wholly  to  blame,  and  for  the  social  and  moral  degradation  he  was  the  active 

ZT'.  p'  \       T"^""'  ''''''''  '^  ^^""''^  ^"^  P^^^^.^  ^^  -i^««'  and  was  a 

r..       T  ^V  .'       '^''''  '^  wickedness;  but  these  h^d  not  prevented  the 
islanders  from  leading  as  happy  lives   as  had  ever  been  known   among  men 
They  were  like  children  in  their  morality  and  their  thoughtlessness,  but  they 
flourished  and  multiplied.     The  European   came   and  not  only  upse     all  the'r 
moral  ideas,  but  also  their  whole  political  system. 

Biit  to  return  to  our  narrative.     Captain  James  Cook,  upon  the 
first  of  his  famous  voyages  visited  Tahiti  in  the  man-of-war  Endeavour, 


remaining  in  Matavai  Bay  from  April  until  July,  1761).  Cook^s  mis- 
sion was  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus,  for  which  purpose  as  well  as  for 
geographical  discovery,  his  expedition  had  been  sent  out  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  Accompanying  him  were  such 
men  of  science  as  Banks  and  Solander  whose  observations  upon  the 
island  and  its  natives  at  a  time  when  they  were  as  yet  unspoiled,  have 
given  us  the  classic  account  of  a  primitive  Polynesian  community,  sup- 
plemented as  it  was  in  1829  by  the  scholarly  volumes  of  ^'Polynesian 
Eesearches  ^^  written  by  the  great  missionary  William  Ellis. 

At  the  time  of  Cook^s  visit,  Tahiti  was  a  characteristic  Polynesian 
feudalism,  the  Ariirahi,  or  principal  chiefs,  being  dependent  for  sus- 
tenance and  political  support  upon  the  landed  proprietors,  the  hue 
raatira.  But  in  Tahiti  as  elsewhere  in  Polynesia,  the  supreme  chiefs  of 
districts  were  believed  to  have  descended  from  God-like  heroes  of  the 
myths,  and  their  persons  were  held  as  sacred,  thus  greatly  strengthening 
their  position  in  time  of  political  crises. 

In  acknowledgment  of  their  feudal  position,  the  large  landed  pro- 
prietors or  Arii  called  themselves  "  the  stays  of  the  mast  '^  by  "  the  mast,^' 
signifying  the  Ariirahi,  and  as  elsewhere  wherever  feudalism  has  been 
the  social  order,  the  incessant  rivalry  between  nobles  had  forced  the 
common  people  to  flock  to  the  standards  of  the  few  who  could  best  afford 
protection,  and  in  consequence  the  Arii,  or  "baron,"  of  a  Tahitian 
valley  might  become  more  powerful  in  his  own  domain  than  was  the 
Ariirahi  over  the  district  as  a  whole.  Thus  an  unstable  form  of  'lim- 
ited monarchy"  was  maintained  in  each  district  and  to  secure  the  suc- 
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old  'I'iiliili  was  i„  witliiT  ill  n  liii-crino-  .kcliiic.  Fair  „.<  'I'al.iti  wms  and 
I'^midis,.  i.v  Uw  Fiviu-h  r..oanl.Ml  ii,  ihov  uviv  the  llisl:  fo  ciirse  it  with 
'li'il  inlliciion  uhi.li  '•(■jvilizntion "  l,ns  for  <-(.nt,irios  limiiulit  „|,oi, 
tliu  "sMva, <;■(■.■•'  Sail  'I'aliili.  land  of  iii<niiitidii  mist,  and  iiuiniuiring 
siivain.  of  c-oi-al  nrf  and  trojiie  |iaiiii.  and  sinilin;..  skies  was  io  he  lione° 
forlli  a  iM.sl-lmiHe  fo,-  ilio  simple  raee  tliat  knew  lier  for  llieir  houie. 
From  a  native  poinj  of  view  tlie  situation  is  well  described  in  (lie 
"Memoirs  of  Ariitaimai  "  of  tlie  o-reat  Pajiara  fan.ilv  of  Taliili:  who 
savs : 

I'r,-   forty  jroaonitioiis  tlirso  ),or.,,lo   (flio  Polyiiesia.is)    I,,,,]  hoon  isolat.l  in 

IMS   o,.,.,,„,  .s   Ihounl,   ll„.v  w,.ro   in   a    ,m„1ovn   snnaton,,,.,.   ,,ro«.,.t.,l  fnnu   ,•„„- 

aH    v.al,    ,„.u-   for, MS   of   .lis,.,,^,..  MiHl   liviMjv  on   vo..otal,los  an,!    fish.     TI,o   vir„- 

l.'n|   .Isoasos   mImH,    l,a,l   ),:,.„    ,!-v..lo,„.,l   among  the   stn,«di".'   >nasses   of  As 

nn,|    K,no;,,.   ioniol   ■,    rich   floM  for  destruction    wl..,.,,    thov   w,.,o  hrono-ht   to  tl 

l''">'  iliis  |„.,hn,,s  tho  foroi.niovs  wrro  not  wliolly  ros,,o„.sil,lo,  althoa-h  their 
■Mvihx.at.on  ,.,.rfa,„ly  was;  ),„t  for  the  political  niisory  the  foreisner  was 
^^  holly  ,0  l.lan,,.,  aral  for  the  social  nn<l  n.nral  ,lo:jra,lation  he  was  the  aetive 
cans.  No  .loaht  tho  andont  so.-ioty  of  Tahili  ha,l  ,,lcntv  of  vices,  an.l  was  a 
sort  o,  ln,,s  ,„  „s  nfincclress  of  wicke.lncss ;  ),at  tla^o  ha.l  not  prevenfcl  the 
■s  nn.h.is  fron,  loadin,,  as  haopy  lives  as  ha,l  ever  1,  on  known  anion,  men 
l.e,-  wen.  l,k,.  cl,il,I,..>n  in  tie  ir  morality  an,|  Ihea-  .hoi„l,tlessness.  la^t  tl'e; 
flonnshe-i  an,l  mult iplic.l.  The  Karopean  came  ami  not  onlv  npset  all  tl^^^^r 
moral   ideas,  Imt  also  their  whole  political  system.  ' 

1'>'H    1"   -■Hnrn   to  onr   narrative.     Capiain   James  Cook,  upon    the 
lirst  <d  Ins  famous  vovaors  visited  Tahiti  in  the  man-of-war  /■:,nh'aro„r. 
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roinainin^ir  in  ^latnvai  VrAy  iVom  Apiil  iiiilil  July,  W^V.).  Took'?  mis- 
sion was  to  observe  the  transit  of  \\'mis,  for  wliicli  piirpox'  as  well  as  for 
googra])! Ileal  diseoverv,  liis  exjxMlit  ion  lia<l  been  scnl  out  at  tlie  in>li,^a- 
tion  of  tbe  IJoval  Soeieiv  of  liondon.  AeeomiJanvini:"  liini  wci'c  sucli 
men  of  seienee  as  Banks  and  Solander  wliose  observations  iip-'ii  tbe 
island  and  ils  natives  at  a  lime  wben  tliev  were  as  vet  nnspoib'd.  bave 
given  lis  tbe  ebissie  aeeount  of  a  pi'imitive  Tolynesian  eonimunity,  sii[)- 
i)b'nienled  as  it  was  in  IR'^!)  bv  tlu,'  sebolarlv  volumes  of  ^^  Polvncsian 
Jies(^ai'elies "'  written  bv  tbo  <ireat  missionarv  A\'illiam   l^llis. 

At  ilie  time  of  Cook's  visit,  Tabiti  was  a  ebaraet(M'istie  l*olyn<'sian 
feudalism,  tbe  Ariirabi,  or  prinei[)al  ebiefs,  being  dependent  for  sus- 
tenance and  jiolitieal  support  n])on  tlu^  landed  ])ropri(*lors,  tb(^  Inio 
raallra,  Ibd  in  'I'abiti  as  elsewbere  in  Tolynesia,  tbe  supreme  ebi(^fs  of 
disti'iels  wei'e  believ(Ml  Io  ba\(^  doseembMl  from  (lod-like  bci'ocs  (d'  tbe 
nivtbs,  and  tbeir  persons  were  beld  as  saered,  tluis  ureal Iv  strenutbenin^ 
tbeir  ])Osiiion  in  time  of  ])olitieal  crises. 

In  aeknowl(Mlgme!d  (d'  tbeir  feudal  jiosition,  tlu^  lai'ge  landed  pro- 
l)ri(^tors  or  Arii  called  tbemselvcs  "  tbe  stays  of  tbo  mast  "  by  "  the  mast/' 
siunifvinu  tbe  Ariirabi,  and  as  elscnvbere  wberever  feudalism  lias  been 
the  social  order,  tbe  incessant  rivalrv  between  nobU's  bad  forced  tbe 
common  people  to  flock  to  the  standai'(ls  of  tbe  few  wbo  could  best  afford 
])roteclion,  and  in  consequence  tbe  Arii,  or  "baron/'  of  a  'J'abitian 
valley  niigbt  become  more  powerful  in  bis  own  domain  iban  was  tbe 
Ariirabi  over  tbe  district  as  a  wbole.  Tbus  an  unstable  form  of  '•lim- 
ite(l  monarebv"'  was  maintaiiuMl  in  each  district  and  to  secure  ibe  suc- 
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cession  from  usurpation,  the  son  of  the  high  chief  was  granted  the  fam- 
ily title  immediately  upon  birth,  and  his  father  who  was  the  first  to  do 
him  homage,  was  nominally  at  least  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  vassal. 
Before  the  missionaries  came  there  was  never  a  "  king  '^  whose  authority 
was  recognized  over  all  Tahiti,  but  so  great  in  outward  form  was  the 
respect  paid  to  the  Ariirahi  that  people  who  passed  their  houses  or  came 
into  their  presence  removed  all  clothing  to  the  waist,  an  act  of  homage 
they  paid  also  to  the  images  of  gods.  The  Ariirahi^s  feet  might  not 
touch  the  ground  in  any  but  his  native  district  for  all  he  trod  upon 
became  his  own.  Accordingly,  when  abroad  he  was  carried  upon  the 
back  of  a  retainer,  and  it  was  the  boast  of  Pomare  that  he  was  greater 
than  King  George  for  he  of  Tahiti  rode  upon  a  man  while  the  king  of 
England  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  a  horse. 

In  their  marital  relations  the  Tahitians  closely  approached  the  prim- 
itive condition  wherein  all  the  women  are  the  wives  of  all  the  men. 
The  wife  of  every  man  was  e^Iso  the  wife  of  his  friend,  aiid  it  is  probable 
that  a  more  licentious  race  never  lived  during  historic  times.  As 
Cook's  narrative,  states,  topics  which  with  us  are  avoided  were  the  chief 
theme  of  conversation  among  the  Tahitians. 

As  elsewhere  in  Polynesia,  rank  descended  through  the  mother  and 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  their  exalted  state,  the  great  chiefs  inter- 
married only  among  their  own  kindred,  but  such  alliances  were  merely 
temporary,  for  after  the  birth  of  a  legitimate  heir,  women  of  high  rank 
consorted  without  scandal  with  endless  paramours,  although  all  their 
children  of  uncertain  parentage  were  immediately  put  to  death.  In 
fact,'  infanticide  was  established  not  only  as  an  accepted,  but  as  a  lauded 
institution  in  Tahiti;  and  according  to  Ellis  two  or  three  children 
constituted  an  unusually  large  family,  and  practically  every  woman  had 
with  her  own  hands  murdered  some  of  her  own  offspring,  probably  two 
thirds  of  the  children  born  in  Tahiti  being  thus  disposed  of  immediately 
after  birth. 

In  the  absence  of  fatal  epidemics  and  with  the  ever-present  danger 
of  famine  through  over-population,  such  barbarous  checks  upon  in- 
crease had  grown  to  be  considered  virtuous,  and  furnished  the  tenets  of 
the  society  of  Areoi,  said  to  have  been  established  in  remote  times  by 
the  followers  of  two  celibate  gods  who  although  they  did  not  enjoin 
chastity  upon  their  worshipers  prohibited  their  rearing  offspring.  Thus 
these  bacchanalians  of  the  Pacific  roamed  singing  and  dancing,  wel- 
comed everywhere  as  wits  and  entertainers;  transient  spirits  flitting 
'  through  the  world  each  to  die  the  last  of  his  race  on  earth.  Thtcy 
constituted  a  large  proportion  of  the  population,  for  in  Cook's  narrative 
we  read  of  a  fleet  of  70  canoes  filled  exclusively  with  Areoi. 

Cannibalism  was  unknown  in  Tahiti  at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  yet 
here  as  elsewhere  over  the  Pacific  traces  of  its  having  been  were  there, 
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cession  from  usurpation,  the  son  of  the  liigh  chief  was  granted  the  fam- 
ily title  immediately  upon  birth,  and  his  father  who  was  tlie  first  to  do 
him  homage,  w^as  nominally  at  least  reduced  to  tlie  rank  of  a  vassal. 
Before  the  missionaries  came  there  was  never  a  "king''  whose  authority 
was  recognized  over  all  Tahiti,  but  so  great  in  outward  form  was  the 
respect  paid  to  the  Ariirahi  that  people  who  passed  their  houses  or  came 
into  their  presence  removed  all  clothing  to  the  waist,  an  act  of  homage 
they  paid  also  to  the  images  of  gods.  The  Aiiirahi's  feet  might  not 
touch  the  ground  in  any  but  his  native  district  for  all  he  trod  upon 
became  his  own.  Accordingly,  when  abroad  he  was  carried  upon  tho 
back  of  a  retainer,  and  it  was  the  boast  of  Pomare  that  he  was  greater 
than  King  George  for  he  of  Tahiti  rode  upon  a  man  while  the  king  of 
England  w^is  obliged  to  content  himself  with  a  horse. 

In  their  marital  relations  the  Tahitians  closely  approached  the  prim- 
itive condition  wherein  all  the  women  are  the  wives  of  all  the  men. 
The  wife  of  every  man  was  also  the  wife  of  his  friend,  and  it  is  probable 
that  a  more  licentious  race  never  lived  during  historic  times.  As 
Cook's  narrative  states,  topics  which  with  us  are  avoided  w^re  the  chief 
theme  of  conversation  among  the  Tahitians. 

As  elsewhere  in  Polynesia,  rank  descended  through  the  mother  and 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  their  exalted  state,  the  great  chiefs  inter- 
married only  among  their  own  kindred,  but  such  alliances  were  merely 
temporary,  for  after  the  birth  of  a  legitimate  heir,  women  of  high  rank 
consorted  without  scandal  with  endless  paramours,  although  all  their 
children  of  uncertain  parentage  were  immediately  put  to  death.  In 
fact,  infanticide  was  established  not  only  as  an  accepted,  but  as  a  lauded 
institution  in  Tahiti;  and  according  to  Ellis  two  or  three  children 
constituted  an  unusually  large  family,  and  practically  every  woman  had 
with  her  own  hands  murdered  some  of  her  own  offspring,  probably  two 
thirds  of  the  children  born  in  Tahiti  being  thus  disposed  of  immediately 
after  birth. 

In  the  absence  of  fatal  epidemics  and  with  the  ever-present  danger 
of  famine  through  over-population,  such  barbarous  checks  upon  in- 
crease had  grown  to  be  considered  virtuous,  and  furnished  the  tenets  of 
the  society  of  Areoi,  said  to  have  been  established  in  remote  times  by 
the  followers  of  two  celibate  gods  who  although  they  did  not  enjoin 
chastity  upon  their  w^orshipers  prohibited  their  rearing  offspring.  Thus 
these  bacchanalians  of  the  Pacific  roamed  singing  and  dancing,  wel- 
comed everywhere  as  wits  and  entertainers;  transient  spirits  flitting 
'  through  the  world  each  to  die  the  last  of  his  race  on  earth.  ThiCy 
constituted  a  large  proportion  of  the  population,  for  in  Cook's  narrative 
we  read  of  a  fleet  of  70  canoes  filled  exclusively  with  Areoi. 

Cannibalism  was  unknown  in  Tahiti  at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  yet 
here  as  elsewhere  over  the  Pacific  traces  of  its  having  been  were  there, 
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A   Tahitian   Carrying  Bunches  op  Wild  Plantain   "  Fbi."     The  man   had   come 
several   miles   down   the   mountain  side  bearing  this   enormous   burden. 

for  tradition  stated  that  two  mythical  brothers,  the  Taheeai,  were  canni- 
bals but  were  finally  killed  through  trickery  by  a  Tahitian  Hercules, 
greatly  to  the  joy  of  all  men  then  living.  Also  at  the  time  of  Cook's 
visit,  the  eye  of  the  human  sacrifice  was  placed  within  the  lips  of  the 
high  chief,  and  the  original  name  of  the  late  "Queen  Pomare"  was 
Aimata,  "the  eye  eater/' 

As  with  the  Aztecs,  these  sacrifices  appear  to  have  become  more 
numerous  immediately  succeeding  the  coming  of  the  white  man.  Crim- 
inals, or  slaves  who  were  captives  taken  in  war,  were  immolated  in  times 
of  public  ceremony  as  upon  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  a 
new  Ariirahi,  but  the  common  sacrifices  were  pigs  whose  bodies  were 
left  to  decompose  upon  the  altars  as  food  for  the  gods  who  came  in  the 
form  of  carrion  birds. 

As  elsewhere  in  Polynesia,  the  worshiped  beings  were  the  spirits  of 
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departed  ancestors,  for  to  the  simple  mind  all  things  of  nature  are  of  his 
own  kindred,  the  world  was  made  by  a  man-like  god  for  man  and  all 
things  centered  round  him.  Thus  the  sun  was  a  ghost  that  plunged 
beneath  the  sea  at  night,  the  moon  was  the  sun's  wife  and  the  stars  their 
children,  and  every  waterfall,  mountain  peak  and  valley  had  its  guardian 
or  haunting  nymph  or  good  or  evil  spirit.  The  ceremonies  associated 
with  the  worship  of  the  ancestral  spirits  were  usually  conducted  upon 
the  roof-shaped  heaps  of  stones  called  the  marae  which  each  Arii 
caused  to  be  erected  in  his  district,  each  of  his  retainers  contributing 
two  stones  to  the  structure.  Cook  states  that  the  marae  of  the  high 
chiefs  Amo*  and  Pmrea  in  the  district  of  Papara  was  a  prism  with  an 
oblong  ba6e  267  feet  long,  187  feet  wide  and  44  feet  high,  having 
eleven  steps  or  terraces  broader  at  the  sides  than  at  the  ends.  The  top  was 
a  ridge  resembling  the  roof  of  a  house  and  at  its  middle  point  stood 
the  image  of  a  bird  carved  in  wood  while  near  it  lay  the  broken  model  of 
a  fish  cut  in  stone.  The  sight  of  this  stupendous  structure,  and  tJie 
statement  that  each  person  in  the  district  had  contributed  two  and  only 
two  stones  may  have  caused  Cook  to  form  his  exaggerated  estimate  of  the 
population  of  Tahiti.  Shapeless  and  sadly  reduced  by  burning  in  a 
lime  kiln,  the  marae  of  Papara  now  lies  forgotten  in  the  forest  by  the 


MAKING  Fire   in   Tahiti,   by   rubbing  two  dried  sticlcs   of  the  yellow   hibiscus   one 

against  the  other. 

*  Amo,  the  ''Eamo'*  of  Cook's  narrative,  was  the  son  of  Tuiterai  (God  of 
the  sky). 
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A    Taiiitian    rAijKVTNc    HuxcTiKs    OF    WiM.    PLANTAIN    "  Fki."      The    ninii    liad    como 
scvcr.-il    miles    (l(>\vn    the    iiioiintnin    side    bearing   tliis    enormous    Imnlen. 

for  inidilioii  sinlcd  ilml  iwo  myiliionl  l)roi1iors,  l1io  Tnliooni.  wore  ranni- 
IkiIs  1)111  wciv  llnally  killed  tlironoli  Iric-kory  by  a  Taiiitian  lloroulcs, 
g'lvally  lo  ihc  joy  of  nil  men  II1011  livinrr.  Also  at  ihc  linio  of  (^x)k's 
visit,  the  eye  of  the  liiniian  saoi'ilicc*  was  ])lace(l  within  the;  li|)S  of  the 
hi^uh  chief,  and  the  origin;, |  njim^.  of  []^q  j.^jp  ^^'Qnccn  lN)niare''  was 
A i mala,  "'  the  eve  ealer.'^ 

As  with  the  Azioos,  ih(\<o  saci'ifieos  apiionr  lo  have  liocomo  inore 
tmmerons  ininiediaiely  siieceodino;  jlio  ooininu-  of  tlu^  Avliite  man.  Crim- 
inals, or  slaves  who  wcj'e  eaplives  lakiMi  in  wai'.  wnv  iminolal(Ml  in  iirnos 
of  pnhlie  ceremoiiy  as  upon  the  occasion  of  the  inanoiiraiion  of  a 
new  Ariirahi,  hut  ihc  eonniion  sacrifices  were  pi.irs  whose  bodies  were 
left  lo  decompose  upon  ihe  allars  as  food  for  the  gods  who  came  in  the 
form  of  carrion  birds. 

As  elsewhere  in  Polynesia,  ihe  worshiped  beings  were  the  spiriis  of 
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cle])arte(l  ancestoi'-,  foi*  to  the  -iniph'  mind  all  tliin;j>  of  naiui'e  are  of  his 
own  kindi'eil,  the  worhl  was  made  bv  a  man-like  iiod  for  man  and  all 
things  centered  ronnd  him.  Tims  the  >nn  was  a  ghost  tliii  plunged 
l)eneath  the  sea  at  night,  the  n!0(»n  was  iln'  snn's  wife  and  the  >i;!rs  their 
children,  and  t-very  waterfall,  mountain  peak  .and  \alley  had  il>  guardian 
or  haunting  nymph  (u*  good  or  evil  spirit.  The  ceremonies  as-oeiate(l 
with  the  wor.-hip  of  the  anct>lral  spiriis  were  usually  coiidueied  upnn 
ihe  roof-shap(Ml  he.-ips  of  stones  called  the  marae  which  each  Arii 
oausinl  to  be  erected  in  his  district,  each  id'  his  I'ctaiiiers  ciuil  ribiil  iniT 
two  stones  to  ihe  structure.  Cook  states  that  the  marae  of  the  hiiili 
chi(d*s  Amo'  and  Purea  in  the  district  of  Tapai'a  was  a  pri-in  with  an 
oblonii'  ])ase  'Hu  feet  lonn',  1ST  \(v[  wid(^  and  II  feet  hiiih,  havini: 
eleven  ste])S  or  terraces  broad(M'  at  the  sides  than  at  the  ends.  The  top  was 
a  ridge  I'esembling  the  roof  of  a  house  and  at  its  nnddle  ])oint  stood 
the  image  of  a  bird  carved  in  wood  while  near  it  lav  the  broken  model  of 
a  fish  cut  in  stone.  The  sight  of  this  stu|)endous  strucinre,  and  ihe 
statement  that  each  ])ei'son  in  \\\('  distidct  had  eontriljuted  two  and  only 
two  stones  mav  have  caused  Cook  to  form  his  exa^'Uferateil  estimate  of  the 
po])ulation  of  Tahiti.  Shapeless  and  sadly  I'cduced  by  burning  in  a 
lime  kiln,  the  mai*ae  of  Papara  now  lies  forixott(Mi  in  tin*  forest  bv  the 


JNlAKiNu    Fuji:    in    Tahiti,    Ijy    nihl)ing    two    (XvuhX    stlclxs    of    tlie    yellow    hihiscns    one 

aj^.-iinst   tile  olhei-. 

4  Amo,  the  '^Eanio''  of  Cook's  narrative,  was  the  son  of  Tulterai    (God  of 
the  sky). 
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sea.  Yet  even  to-day  the  ruins  of  about  40  maraes  are  still  to  be  found 
upon  Tahiti  and  Eimeo. 

Such,  in  brief,  were  the  Tahitians,  that  race  of  giant  men  who  came 
to  welcome  Cook  with  leafy  boughs  within  their  hands — tokens  of  peace 
and  friendship.  And  a  friendship  real  as  any  that  can  be  formed  be- 
tween the  weak  and  the  powerful  grew  up  between  the  great  English- 
man, whom  they  called  "  Toote,^'  and  these  careless,  light-hearted  child- 
ren of  the  Islands  of  the  Sea.  It  is  of  curious  interest,  however,  to 
observe  that  intimate  as  Cook  became  with  his  Tahitian  friends,  he 
never  learned  the  true  name  of  the  Island,  his  word  "  Otaheite  '*  meaning 
^'From  Tahiti '^  Bougainville's  "Taiti^^  especially  as  the  "h''  is  softly 
sounded,  being  far  nearer  the  correct  representation  of  the  name. 

Without  attempting  to  minimize  the  barbarity  of  their  customs,  let 
us  not  permit  ourselves  to  be  over  harsh  in  condemning  the  Tahitians. 
A  primitive  race  cast  far  from  their  original  home  upon  a  small  island 
remotely  isolated;  without  iron  or  metals,  or  clay  for  pottery,  and  liv- 
ing in  a  warm  seductive  atmosphere  that  soothed  ambition  into  som- 
nolency; it  is  much  to  their  credit  that  Cook  says  of  them  that  they 
were  cheerful,  generous,  cordial,  and  brave,  and  Ellis  states  that  theft 
and  crime  were  of  rare  occurrence.  Such  indeed  is  the  consensus  of 
opinion  among  Europeans  who,  though  not  missionaries,  lived  among 
Poljniesian  peoples  during  the  days  when  they  were  unspoiled  by  con- 
tact with  civilization.  In  Mariner's  fascinating  account  of  Tonga,  and 
Melville's  charming  story  of  Typee  in  the  Marquesas  we  find  far  more 
of  praise  than  of  condemnation. 

Let  us  remember  that  practically  nothing  of  invention,  art,  litera^ 
ture,  science  or  constructive  leadership  has  come  from  the  untold 
millions  of  our  own  race  who  have  been  bom  and  bred  and  spent  their 
languid  lives  within  the  torrid  heat.  Great  men  such  as  Hamilton,  the 
first  Dumas,  or  Kipling  have,  it  is  true,  been  bom  in  the  West  Indies  or 
in  India,  but  their  education  and  achievements  were  attained  in  colder 
lands.  The  history  of  the  British  in  India  is  replete  with  the  tragedy  of 
broken  hearts,  and  every  ship  bound  "homeward"  bears  its  freight  of 
exiled  children  whose  fate  it  is  to  become  strangers  to  their  duty-loving 
parents.  This  uncounted  toll  of  the  dull,  monotonous,  never-ending 
heat,  how  different  would  history  have  been  had  our  race  been  bom  to 
withstand  its  merciless  suppression. 

Just  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  renaissance  were  ripening  in  Spain,  a 
vision  of  the  Indies  came  like  a  mirage  from  afar  to  lure  onward  the 
ablest  of  her  youth.  Into  regions  unknown  they  went  never  to  return, 
and  they  and  their  descendants  were  lost  to  intellectual  Spain.  Thus 
was  her  best  blood  wasted  and  the  leaders  who  might  have  been  were 
unborn.  Spain  depleted,  drained  of  her  strength,  and  with  too  few 
at  home  to  win  the  great  battle  of  liberty,  withered  under  the  fires  of 
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sea.  Yet  even  to-day  tlio  ruins  of  about  40  maraes  arc  still  to  l)e  found 
upon  Tahiti  and  Eimeo. 

Such,  in  brief,  were  the  Tahitians,  that  race  of  giant  men  who  came 
to  welcome  Cook  with  leafy  houixhs  within  their  hands — tokens  of  peace 
and  friendship.  And  a  friendship  real  as  any  that  can  he  formed  be- 
tween the  weak  and  the  powerful  grew  up  between  th(^  great  English- 
man, whom  they  called  '^'^Toote/'  and  these  careless,  light-hearted  child- 
ren of  the  Islands  of  the  Sea.  Tt  is  of  curious  int^Tcst,  however,  to 
observe  that  intinuite  as  Cook  became  with  his  Tahitian  friends,  he 
never  learned  the  true  name  of  the  Island,  his  word  "  Otaheite  "  meaning 
"From  Tahiti'^;  Bougainville's  "Taiti^^  especially  as  the  "h'^  is  softly 
sounded,  being  far  nearer  the  correct  representation  of  the  name. 

Without  attempting  to  minimize  the  barbarity  of  their  customs,  let 
us  not  permit  ourselves  to  be  over  harsh  in  condemning  the  Tahitians. 
A  primitive  race  cast  far  from  their  original  home  upon  a  small  island 
remotely  isolated;  without  iron  or  metals,  or  clay  for  pottery,  and  liv- 
ing in  a  warm  seductive  atmosphere  that  soothed  ambition  into  som- 
nolency; it  is  much  to  their  credit  that  Cook  says  of  them  that  they 
were  cheerful,  generous,  cordial,  and  brave,  and  Ellis  states  that  theft 
and  crime  were  of  rare  occurrence.  Such  indeed  is  the  consensus  of 
opinion  among  Europeans  who,  though  not  missionaries,  lived  among 
Polynesian  peoples  during  the  days  when  they  were  unspoiled  by  con- 
tact with  civilization.  In  jMariner's  fascinating  account  of  Tonga,  and 
Melville's  charming  story  of  Typee  in  the  Marquesas  we  find  far  more 
of  praise  than  of  condemnation. 

Let  us  remember  that  practically  nothing  of  invention,  art,  litera- 
ture, science  or  constructive  leadership  has  come  from  the  untold 
nullions  of  our  own  race  who  have  been  born  and  ])red  and  spent  their 
languid  lives  within  the  torrid  heat.  Great  men  such  as  Hamilton,  the 
first  Dumas,  or  Kipling  have,  it  is  true,  been  born  in  the  West  Indies  or 
in  India,  but  their  education  and  achievements  were  attained  in  colder 
lands.  The  history  of  the  British  in  India  is  replete  with  the  tragedy  of 
broken  hearts,  and  every  ship  bound  ^Hiomeward^'  bears  its  freight  of 
exiled  children  whose  fate  it  is  to  become  strangers  to  their  duty-loving 
parents.  This  uncounted  toll  of  the  dull,  monotonous,  never-ending 
heat,  how  different  would  historv  have  been  had  our  race  beCen  born  to 
withstand  its  merciless  suppression. 

Just  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  renaissance  were  ripening  in  Spain,  a 
vision  of  the  Indies  came  like  a  mirage  from  afar  to  lure  onward  the 
ablest  of  her  youth.  Into  regions  unknown  they  went  never  to  return, 
and  they  and  their  descendants  were  lost  to  intellectual  Spain.  Thus 
w^as  her  best  blood  wasted  and  the  leaders  who  mii^ht  have  been  wqtq 
unborn.  Spain  depleted,  drained  of  her  strength,  and  with  too  few 
at  home  to  win  the  great  battle  of  liberty,  withered  under  the  fires  of 
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the  inquisition.  It  was  the  tropic  heat,  the  infection  of  the  mosquito- 
haunted  swamp,  and  the  demoralizing  contact  with  tropical  populations 
that  conquered  Spain,  not  the  fleets  of  the  English,  for  it  was  years 
after  the  tragedy  of  her  great  Aramada  that  Spain's  greatest  things  in 
art  and  literature  appeared. 

Indeed,  England  herself  narrowly  escaped  the  same  fate  which  would 
have  been  hers  also  had  she  succeeded  in  supplanting  the  Spaniard  on 
the  mainland  of  tropical  America.  Unable  to  accomplish  this,  she  was 
perforce  obliged  to  colonize  in  the  neglected  north,  and  the  bleak  shores 
that  gave  her  first  adventurers  so  inhospitable  a  welcome  in  time  became 
centers  of  civilization,  advancing  her  culture  and  her  empire  over 

Cook  returned  to  Tahiti  in  1773  and  again  for  the  last  time  in  1777, 
and  then  for  eleven  years  the  Island  saw  no  European  vessels  until 
October,  1788,  when  the  cry  "Ephail  ephai!!"  (A  ship,  a  ship!!) 
echoed  along  the  rocky  shores.  It  was  the  Bounty  under  Lieutenant 
William  Bligh,  K.  N.,  and  her  mission  was  to  gather  young  bread-fruit 
trees  in  order  to  introduce  this  coveted  plant  into  the  British  West 

Indies.  ,  .      i-.    j- 

Bligh,  although  a  brave  and  efficient  navigator,  made  himself  odious 

to  both  his  officers  and  his  men,  his  conduct  being  that  of  an  irritable, 

selfish,  suspicious  tyrant,  and  much  as  his  men  feared  him,  they  hated 

him  even  more.  . 

,  Yet  for  nearly  six  months,  during  which  the  ship  lay  moored  in 
Matavai  Bay,  there  was  solace  for  her  crew  in  the  wanton  pleasures  of 
the  tropic  isle,  and  when  on  the  4th  of  April,  1789,  the  anchor  rose  for 
the  Bounty's  last  farewell,  many  a  heart  was  aching  under  the  sailor's 
blouse  and  many  a  dark-eyed  maiden  watched  weeping  from  the  shore. 
If  Bligh's  ugly  temper  had  been  trying  in  the  past,  it  became  even 
more  annoying  after  he  left  Tahiti.  On  the  37th  of  April  when  ofE  the 
Tongan  Islands,  he  burst  forth  into  a  tirade  of  abuse,  unjustly  accusing 
his  officers,  and  especially  his  first  mate,  Mr.  Christian,  of  petty  thefts 

of  food. 

Throughout  the  night  the  Bounty  lay  upon  a  calm  and  glassy  sea, 

her  sails  flapping  to  the  long,  low,  ceaseless  heave  of  the  Pacific,  and 
young  Christian,  burning  under  his  wrongs,  paced  hotly  on  his  watch 
*  while  the  ship  and  all  on  board  lay  sleeping. 

In  the  gray  of  the  listless  morning  before  the  glaring  eastern  sun 
had  shown  upon  the  sea,  his  resolve  was  taken  and  the  die  of  Britain's 
most  noted  mutiny  was  cast.  Hastening  to  the  forecastle  his  word  was 
as  a  spark  to  gunpowder  to  the  repressed  spirits  of  the  crew.  Amid 
deep  muttered  cursings,  the  gun  chest  was  torn  apart,  and  Bligh  awak- 
ened to  be  led  upon  deck,  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back.  The  ship  was 
in  dire  disorder  with  mutineer  sentinels  standing  before  the  cabin  doors 
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of  such  officers  as  might  have  come  to  their  comamnder's  aid,  but  obe- 
dient to  young  Christian's  orders,  the  Bounty's  launch,  a  boat  only  23 
feet  long,  was  lowered,  and  Bligh  and  18  of  his  men  were  forced  over 
the  side  crowding  the  frail  craft  until  the  gunwale  was  but  seven  inches 

above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

But  mercy  came  to  temper  the  fate  of  those  who  were  to  be  sent 
adrift.  A  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  bread,  some  water  and  some 
wine,  a  little  pork,  charts,  a  sextant,  a  compass,  and  a  few  cutlasses  were 
thrown  into  the  boat.  Guns  the  mutineers  refused,  and  then  the  com- 
mander and  his  faithful  few  were  cast  away.  ^ 

As  if  in  exultation  the  Bounty  awakened  to  the  impulse  of  the  morn- 
ing  breeze  and  glided  off  upon  the  rippling  sea  while  from  the  throats 
of  her  ruffian  crew  the  cry  arose  "huzza  for  Otaheiti."  As  the  cheer 
came  over  the  waters,  it  brought  to  Bligh  a  sense  of  high  resolve  to 
make  the  best  of  the  narrow  chance  for  life  and  home  that  lay  before 
him  and  his  men.  But  Christian,  the  mutineer,  they  say  stood  moodily 
with  folded  arms,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  drifting  boat  which  stood  for 
all  that  remained  of  law  and  order  on  the  wave. 

A  gentleman  by  birth  and  training,  he  might  have  risen  high,  an 
honored  servant  of  his  country.  Too  late  the  villain  cheer  revealed  to 
him  the  dark  import  of  his  vengeful  act.  An  outcast  he  must  be  for- 
evermore.  In  a  world  apart  from  Europe  he  must  live,  and  memories 
of  youth  and  home  and  friends  of  other  days  rose  up  to  curse  him  as  he 
sailed,  archpirate  as  he  was,  into  a  life  of  wantonness  and  ruin. 

The  volcanic  peak  of  Tofoa,  one  of  the  Tongan  Islands,  rose  dimly 
above  the  northern  horizon  and  toward  it  Bligh  and  his  men  set  oars 
and  sail  hoping  to  increase  their  scanty  store  of  food  and  water.    In  this 
they  were  foiled  for  the  natives  seeing  them  helpless  attacked  them  with 
stones,  killing  one  and  wounding  all  so  that  they  considered  their  ulti- 
mate escape  fortunate.      On  and  on  they  sailed  for  dull  days  and  nights, 
and  always  onward  until  they  passed  through  the  uncharted  Fiji  group 
and  discovered  the  northern  New  Hebrides,  never  daring  to  land  though 
they  suffered  all  the  pangs  of  starvation.     Two  meals  a  day  each  con- 
sisting of  %5  of  a  pound  of  bread  and  ^  of  a  pint  of  water  were  all  stern 
Captain  Bligh  allowed,  for  his  destination  was  Timor,  full  3,600  miles 
from  Tonga.     His  journal  describes  their  suffering  in  minute  detail, 
and  one  must  respect  the  courage  and  resourcefulness  of  the  leader  who 
cheated  death  a  hundred  times  in  the  course  of  this  awful  voyage. 
Through  starless  nights  of  storm,  bailing  constantly,  fighting  the  over- 
whelming sea,  shivering  in  the  rain,  blinded  by  the  roasting  eastern 
sun,   racked  with  pain,  cramped   almost  beyond  endurance  as  they 
crouched  sleepless  within  the  boat,  they  still  went  on  and  on  and 
each  returning  noon  saw  them  nearly  100  miles  nearer  to  Timor. 

Occasionally  they  succeeded  in  seizing  the  gulls  which  flew  near  the 
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boat,  and  each  eucli  prize  was  cut  into  18  pieces  and  devoured.    Many 
sea-snakes  were  seen  but  it  did  not  occur  to  Bligh  to  use  them  for  food. 

One  dark  and  stormy  night  they  heard  the  roar  of  breakers  close 
aboard  and  narrowly  escaped  being  dashed  to  death  upon  the  Great 
Barrier  Reef  of  Australia.  On  the  following  day,  however,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  sailing  through  a  narrow  opening  in  the  reef,  elated  to  find 
themselves  upon  smooth  waters  under  the  protection  of  the  coral  flats. 
Here  they  ventured  to  land  upon  several  small  deserted  islands  where 
they  feasted  upon  shellfish,  replenished  their  store  of  water,  and  above 
all,  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  sleep. 

Then  on  they  went  through  Endeavour  Strait  growing  daily  weaker 
upon  their  reduced  ration.  Finally,  on  June  14,  1789,  the  people  of 
the  Dutch  village  of  Coupang  on  Timor  were  horrified  at  the  appear- 
ance of  18  ragged  wretches  reduced  almost  to  skeletons  who  staggered 
and  fell  upon  the  shore  while  tears  of  joy  streamed  down  their  weather- 
beaten  cheeks. 

For  47  days  Bligh  had  sailed  across  3,618  miles  of  almost  uncharted 
ocean,  passing  dreaded  islands  of  the  Fijis  and  the  New  Hebrides,  sur- 
mounting not  only  the  perils  of  the  sea  but  even  greater  dangers  from 
murderous  cannibals,  and  his  courage  as  a  leader,  and  skill  as  a  navi- 
gator must  inspire  respect  as  long  as  the  annals  of  Britain's  navy  are 
cherished  as  a  record  of  heroism. 

But  to  return  to  Christian  and  the  Bounty  whom  we  left  on  that 
fateful  morning  of  the  28th  of  April,  1789. 

Christian  knew  full  well  the  skill  and  resource  of  Bligh  and  foresaw 
that  should  the  cast-off  commander  reach  England,  Tahiti  would  be  but 
a  death-trap  to  the  Bounty's  pirate  crew.  He  therefore  set  his  course 
for  the  small  island  of  Tubuai,  one  of  the  Austral  group,  about  250 
miles  south  of  Tahiti.  This  lonely  spot  had  been  discovered  by  Captain 
Cook  in  1777,  who  observed  that  the  natives  spoke  the  Tahitian  dialect 
and  appeared  to  be  industrious  cultivators  of  the  soil. 

Upon  the  Bounty's  arrival,  they  crowded  in  great  numbers  to  the 
shore  blowing  their  triton  war  horns  and  brandishing  clubs.  Christian 
therefore  changed  his  course  for  Tahiti,  where  his  old  friends  warmly 
welcomed  the  Bounty  and  her  crew.  Here,  however,  he  remained  only 
long  enough  to  supply  his  ship  with  provisions  and  live-stock,  and  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  his  Tahitian  friends  he  sailed  again  to  Tubuai, 
this  time  to  be  hospitably  received. 

A  criminal  in  the  eyes  of  civilization.  Christian  maintained  until  his 
death  the  respect  of  his  lawless  crew.  They  addressed  him  always  as 
"  Mr.  Christian  "  and  the  generous  spirit  he  displayed  in  sharing  every 
hardship,  no  less  than  his  real  ability  as  an  executive,  showed  that  had 
he  remained  faithful  to  his  country  he  might  have  died  an  admiral  of 
the  blue.     As  it  was,  he  took  his  part  in  the  immense  labor  of  construct- 
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ing  a  fort  at  Tubuai,  digging  himself  within  the  moat  which  encircled 
the  parapet  with  a  depth  of  20  feet.  But  control  the  innate  passions 
of  his  ruffian  associates,  he  could  not.  Their  brutal  disregard  for 
human  rights  brought  on  a  war  of  extermination  between  the  natives 
and  the  whites  in  which  Christian  himself  was  severely  wounded. 
Finally,  despairing  of  the  impossible  task  of  restoring  order,  he  yielded 
to  the  murmurs  of  his  men  and  returned  once  more  to  Tahiti. 

Here,  late  in  September,  1789,  the  Bounty  anchored  for  the  last 
time  and  most  of  her  crew  deserted  to  plunge  into  the  riotous  pastimes 
of  the  shore,  while  Christian  with  eight  comrades  remained  on  board. 
Twenty  natives,  men  and  women,  joined  them,  and  then  early  in  the 
morning  of  September  33,  Tahiti  awakened  to  watch  the  Bounty  fade 
from  sight  beneath  the  northern  horizon. 

The  expected  came  to  pass,  for  on  March  33,  1791,  the  British 
frigate  Pandora  bore  down  upon  Tahiti  and  those  who  survived  among 
the  mutineers  became  captives  chained  to  her  decks  beneath  the  torrid 

But  where  was  Christian  and  the  Bounty?  For  three  months  the 
avenging  Pmdora  searched  in  vain,  for,  like  the  fate  of  La  Perouse,  that 
of  the  Bounty  had  become  but  one  more  mystery  of  the  Pacific. 

Yet  there  was  intelligent  method  in  Christian's  leadership.  He 
knew  that  one  day  upon  Carteret's  voyage  in  1767  a  young  midshipman. 
.  named  Pitcaim  had  seen  from  the  masthead  something  which  appeared 
to  be  a  barren  rock  projecting  high  above  the  sea,  and  Captain  Carteret 
had  named  it  "  Pitcaim  Island."  Three  weeks  Christian  spent  search- 
ing for  this  isolated  land,  and  at  last  when  almost  in  despair  he  found 
it  nearly  180  miles  from  the  longitude  assigned  by  Carteret,  but  all  the 

safer  for  a  last  retreat. 

Lost  in  the  vast  ocean,  far  from  the  paths  of  man  no  spot  in  all  the 
island  world  was  more  remote  than  this  tiny  islet  with  its  sheer  preci- 
pices frovraing  down  from  eleven  hundred  feet  upon  the  sea,  while  back 
of  the  volcanic  walls  concealed  from  the  view  of  ships,  there  lay  a  valley 
rich  in  palms  and  tropic  trees.  A  slight  indentation  in  the  bold  and 
unprotected  shore  marked  the  last  anchorage  for  the  fated  Bounty  ere 
they  sank  her  far  from  sight  beneath  the  sea. 

Christian  divided  the  island  into  nine  parts  assigning  one  to  each 
of  his  men  and  to  himself,  while  the  natives  became  vnves  and  servants 

to  the  whites. 

And  Christian  who  had  fled  from  all,  now  fell  under  the  sad  shadow 
of  his  thoughts.  Long  hours  he  brooded  sullen  and  alone  within  a  cave 
that  looked  upon  the  sea  and  here  he  read  his  Bible  through  and  through, 
yet  what  availed  a  mumbled  creed  to  one  whose  life  was  blasted  such  as 
his !  A  worthy  servant  of  his  king  and  country,  he  might  have  been  but 
for  a  moment's  work  conceived  in  rage.    All  romance  of  his  wild  career 
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sank  down  to  the  dull  lusts  of  savagery's  desires.  XJneheered  he  heard 
his  dark-skinned  offspring  romp  and  play  and  sport  among  the  breakers 
of  the  shore,  their  mother's  wanton  spirit  over  all.  A  family  worthier 
of  his  gentle  name  he  might  have  reared  in  England,  had  he  not  in  the 
exultation  of  revenge  bartered  his  birthright  to  civilization.  And  lonely 
Pitcairn  lost  upon  the  sea  was  but  a  prison  for  his  starving  soul  where 
he  must  languish  through  a  waste  of  years,  his  sole  alternative  oblivion 
or  the  hangman's  rope. 

Feuds  bitter,  unreasonable  and  prolonged  arose  on  Pitcairn,  and 
Christian  soon  was  shot,  and  before  ten  years  had  passed  midshipmen 
Edward  Young  and  Alexander  Smith  were  the  sole  surviving  mutineers 
upon  the  island.  Then  a  strange  change  came  over  Young,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  weak,  rather  than  a  vicious  character.  He  de- 
termined to  devote  his  remaining  days  to  elevating  the  standards  of  the 
entire  community.  The  Bible  and  Prayer  Book  that  had  belonged  to 
Christian  were  recovered  from  the  cave  where  they  had  lain  for  years 
neglected,  and  thus  the  last  of  the  ill-fated  crew  turned  missionaries 
and  school  teachers  to  the  women  and  children  of  the  colony.  In  1800, 
Young  died,  his  end  being  unique  in  that  his  death  was  due  to  natural 
causes.  Thus  Smith  became  sole  guardian  of  this  strange  community, 
winning  as  years  passed  their  love  and  veneration ;  for,  indeed,  he  stayed 
the  hand  of  rage  and  imparted  to  the  rising  generation  true  principles 
of  civilization. 

Nearly  twenty  years  had  come  and  gone  and  the  world  had  forgotten 
the  Bounty  in  the  stirring  events  of  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  one  day  the  American  ship  Topaz  under  Captain  Folger 
of  Nantucket  discovered  an  uncharted  island,  and  a  boat  manned  by 
brown-skinned  English-speaking  youths  came  out  to  welcome  him. 
Thus  was  the  retreat  of  the  mutineers  revealed;  Alexander  Smith,  or 
"John  Adams,"  as  he  now  called  himself  being  the  sole  survivor  of 
the  Bounty's  pirate  crew;  and  he  lived  the  revered  leader  of  the  islanders 
until  his  death  in  1829  at  the  age  of  sixty-five. 

The  coming  of  the  Bounty's  mutineers  to  Tahiti  in  1788  was  an 
event  of  primary  significance  in  the  history  of  the  island.  Hitherto 
Tahiti  had  been  a  community  of  feudalisms,  the  power  of  the  Ariirahi 
being  constantly  checked  by  the  contending  claims  of  rivals;  but  here 
as  elsewhere  over  the  South  Seas,  the  coming  of  the  white  man  tended 
at  first  to  increase  the  power  of  the  chief  they  came  most  in  contact  with 
though  finally  it  led  to  the  utter  ruin  of  all  native  leaders  including  the 
"king"  himself. 

The  head  chief  of  the  District  of  Pare  in  1789  was  Pomare,  the 
nephew  of  Purea,  now  grown  to  manhood.  Cook  had  known  him  as 
"  Outou,"^  but  upon  hearing  his  little  son  cough  at  night  he  had  changed 

5  Otoo  's  real  name  was  Tunuicaite-atua,  signifying  descent  from  the  gods. 
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his  own  name  to  Pomare  (night  cough) .  He  was  now  in  his  prime  and 
six  feet  four  inches  in  height,  and  armed  with  a  huge  club,  he  was  well 
equipped  to  inspire  terror  among  his  subjects. 

Pomare  enjoyed  the  immeasurable  advantage  of  being  chief  of  the 
region  of  Papeete  (the  water  basket),  for  this  having  the  best  harbor  of 
the  island  enabled  him  to  gather  enormous  fortunes  of  nails,  hatchets, 
and  red  feathers  from  ships,  only,  however,  to  be  robbed  by  his  rivals 
upon  the  departure  of  his  European  friends.  Thus  when  the  Bounty 
came  to  Tahiti  he  was  in  the  direst  straits  having  been  forced  to  "  declare 
dividends  "  for  the  benefit  of  every  other  Ariirahi  of  the  island.  How- 
ever the  sixteen  mutineers  marooned  upon  Tahiti  found  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  aid  Pomare,  and  they  turned  their  guns  upon  his  rivals  with 
such  cruel  slaughter  that  in  a  few  months  he  was  tyrant  not  only  of 
Tahiti  but  of  the  island  of  Eimeo.  Probably  it  was  fortunate  for  his 
schemes  that  no  sooner  was  his  tyranny  secured  than  the  avenging 
Pandora  came  to  capture  and  remove  his  villainous  assistan+s,  who 
doubtless  would  in  the  end  have  murdered  their  royal  master. 

This  period  wherein  one  of  the  high  chiefs  secured  the  services  of 
unprincipled  white  men  armed  with  guns  had  its  parallel  in  Fiji  where 
it  led  to  the  rise  of  Mbau;  in  Hawaii  it  enabled  Kamehameha  to  con- 
quer the  entire  archipelago;  and  in  Tonga,  aided  by  Europeans,  it 
secured  the  preeminence  of  George  Tubou. 

As  in  the  wars  of  the  roses,  the  leaders  suffered  more  than  the  people 
in  these  bloody  raids  for  power,  and  thus  the  commoners,  their  local 
overlords  being  slain,  began  to  rise  in  influence,  and  something  akin  to 
public  opinion  commenced  to  murmur  as  a  growing  check  upon  the 
tyrant  who  now  assumed  the  r61e  of  autocrat  whereas  formerly  he  had 
been  but  a  moderator.  Thus  in  old  times,  generosity  was  considered  to 
be  an  Ariirahi's  highest  virtue,  and  often  he  gave  so  lavishly  of  the 
tribute  he  received  that  in  worldly  goods  he  was  poorer  than  many  a 

servant  in  his  train. 

(To  he  continued) 
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POPULAR  liJISCONCEPTIONS  CONCERNING  THE 

WEATHER 

By  ANDREW  H.   PALMER 

UNITED  STATES  WEATHER  BUREAU 

rriHE  weather  is  pwhaps  the  most  widely  di§feussed  q^all  topics  of 
-L  conversation.  It  is  not  unnatural  that  it  shouldySe  of  such  gen- 
eral interest,  since  eve:^  man  living  upon  the  surfa^  of  the  earth  is 
influenced  by  this  featuie  of  his  environment.  Mo^reover,  atmospheric 
air  is  itself  one  of  the  ekments  necessary  to  susttfin  human  life.  So 
commonplace  a  subject  asVthe  weather,  therefon^  needs  no  definition. 
Ever  since  man  first  appeaW  upon  the  earth  Jne  weather  has  been  an 
ever-present  influence — its  changes  have  affeoffed  his  actions  as  well  as 
his  very  mode  of  life.  It  is  (*ly  during  th^ast  century,  however,  that 
any  real  progress  has  been  niacfe  in  a  scientjfic  knowledge  of  the  weather, 
the  influences  to  which  it  is  sufcect,  andime  effects  resulting  therefrom. 
Only  a  beginning  has  thus  farM)een  i||fede  in  that  direction.  Meteor- 
ology, the  science  of  weather,  aM  cljfeiatology,  the  science  of  climate, 
have  progressed  slowly,  and  for  tli/reason  various  misconceptions  and 
superstitions  concerning  weather  JSd  climate  have  persisted  even  to  the 
present  time.  While  much  is  s»ll*o  be  learned  about  the  atmosphere 
it  is  already  possible  to  disprop  m Ay  of  these  false  notions.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  to  enumerate  lad  briefly  to  discuss  twenty-five  of 
the  more  common  of  thes^^isconcepfcions.  No  new  facts  will  be  pre- 
sented— the  aim  simply J^ing  to  mAe  clear  the  fallacies  underlying 
these  misconceptions  in  JPrms  of  princij^es  generally  accepted  by  meteor- 
ologists and  climatoloMta. 

The  supposed  i]d^ence  of  the  modfe,  the  planets  or  the  stars  is 
probably  the  most  #despread  of  all  poAlar  misconceptions  about  the 
weather.  Manif captions  of  these  f  allacie^are  seen  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways,  including J^g-range  forecasting,  th^lanting  and  the  harvesting 
of  crops,  and  \#ious  events  in  the  husbandry  of  cattle  during  periods 
determined  b|f^hases  of  the  moon,  etc.,  all  o\  these  being  examples  of  a 
belief  in  thajfelation  of  heavenly  bodies  and  iuman  affairs.  The  text- 
books in  g^^aphy  still  used  in  many  of  the  cd^mon  schools  frequently 
combine  $^  brief  discussion  of  astronomy  and  meteorology  in  the  intro- 
ductory-chapter, thus  laying  the  foundation  for  'considerable  confusion 
in  the,minds  of  the  children.  Moreover,  the  ancieiit  science  of  astrology 
still  has  a  few  disciples  among  the  uninformed,  as  far  as  the  weather  is 
concerned.    Meteorologists,  however,  are  now  unanimous  in  the  opinion 
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BUT  now  an  era  of  greed  and  hate  had  come,  and  as  traders  scattered 
firearms  among  the  chiefs,  war  degenerated  into  murder,  and  in  an 
orgie  of  viciousness  inspired  by  drink,  degraded  by  vile  whites,  and 
depleted  by  introduced  disease,  the  natives  dwindled  rapidly.  The  vast 
numbers  seen  by  Cook  and  Wallis  were  no  more.  In  1798  William 
Wilson  estimated  the  population  at  only  16,000,  but  in  1802  according 
to  Jefferson  and  Scott,  it  was  not  greater  than  7,000  and,  Ellis  says 
the  death  rate  exceeded  the  births  until  1820  when  other  influences 
developed  which  tended  to  stem  the  tide  of  extinction.  But  Admiral 
Wilkes  states  that  up  to  1839  the  births  and  deaths  were  almost  exactly 
equal  in  numbers,  and  even  to-day  there  are  not  more  than  7,000  natives 

on  the  Island  of  Tahiti. 

This  fixity  of  population  after  an  initial  period  of  decline  has  been 
observed  elsewhere  in  the  South  Seas.  In  Tahiti  it  was  due  mainly  to 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  which  prohibited  infanticide  and  human 
sacrifices,  and  checked  native  warfare.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
adoption  of  Christianity  contributed  to  the  increase  of  certain  fatal 
diseases,  notably  tuberculosis,  through  the  enforced  wearing  of  dirty 
European  clothing,  and  the  too  hastily  effected  efforts  of  European 
teachers  to  develop  "  the  family  ties  "  thus  causing  the  natives  to  huddle 
together  in  unsanitary,  ill-ventilated  ''  shanties ''  of  European  pattern. 
The  listlessness  and  loss  of  interest  in  life  resulting  from  the  prohibi- 
tion or  disuse  of  old  games,  arts  and  crafts,  also  led  to  the  development 
of  clandestine  immoralities  and  drunkenness,  and  in  many  groups  the 
population  has  decreased  steadily  and  is  still  declining.  Thus  in  the 
Marquesas  the  decline  has  been  from  about  20,000  in  1842  to  about 
3,400  in  1911;  in  Hawaii  from  130,300  in  1832  to  29,800  in  1900;  in 
Tonga  from  30,000  in  1880  to  17,500  in  1900;  in  Samoa  from  37,000 
in  1849  to  31,300  in  1882 ;  in  Fiji  from  about  140,000  in  1871  to  87,000 
in  1911 ;  and  in  New  Zealand  from  44,000  in  1881  to  40,000  in  1891. 

As  the  Tahitian  proverb  said :  "  The  hibiscus  shall  grow  and  the  coral 
shall  spread  out  its  branches,  but  man  shall  cease/^ 

The  truth  appears  to  be  that  after  generations  of  repeated  infection, 
the  native  blood  has  developed  a  partial  immunity,  although  in  com- 
parison with  the  Caucasian,  the  South  Sea  Islander  still  remains  de- 
ficient in  ability  to  resist  disease. 

All  through  the  hideous  period  initiated  by  the  coming  of  the  white 
adventurer,  the  decimation  due  to  disease  was  even  greater  than  that 
caused  by  war ;  for  savage  warfare  consists  mainly  in  ambushing  solitary 
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stragglers,  rarely  in  extended  frontal  attacks,  or  sieges  of  fortified  posi- 
tions. Thus  in  the  two  years  1864-'65,  due  to  smallpox,  the  popula- 
tion of  Happoa  and  Taipi  valleys  in  the  Marquesas  Islands  sank  from 
2,000  to  150.  Well  might  the  Samoan  father  pray  to  Tangaloa  "drive 
away  from  us  sailing  gods  [white  men]  who  bring  disease  and  death/^ 
Infinite  mischief  was  wrought  during  this  early  chaotic  period  when 
every  evil  invention  of  civilization  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  natives 
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without  check  or  hindrance  to  its  abuse.  The  most  degraded  of  our 
race  exerted  their  demoralizing  influence  to  satiety  upon  the  defenceless 
natives,  and  accounts  of  old  voyages  bristle  with  disgusting  narratives  of 
debauchery.  It  became  a  common  thing  to  kidnap  the  natives  of  the 
New  Hebrides  and  carry  them  to  Australia  to  work  as  "indentured 
laborers''  upon  plantations.  Thus  did  Chile  practically  exterminate 
the  population  of  Eastern  Island  for  the  development  of  her  nitrate 

deposits. 

Then  in  March,  1797,  when  things  were  at  their  worst,  a  ship  whose 
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tions.  Thus  ill  IIk'  iu<>  V'.ir-  1>'''!  "«>'».  ''n''  i"  >m;i!l|M.\.  tlir  i>M|)ula- 
tion  (>r  lTn|>|H»n  mid  'r;ii|>i  v.-illfv-  in  ilir  M;ih|ii«'-;i-  l-l.iii'U  -.•ink  I'l'-un 
^\()()()  to  !'»<•.  Well  iiiiiiiil  liir  S;ii!H.;i!i  f;ilii<-r  [«i;i\  h.  'I';! !i,u-;il- '.'i  "drive 
n\v;iv  IVniii   II-  snilitii:"  ,'i'>d-   jw'iii"  nirii  |    \\Ii<>  Itriiii:"  di-r.-i-f  ;iiid  death. 


Inliiiilc  iiii.-cliirf  u.i-  \\  I'miiilil  diiriiiLJ"  llii-  <':irlv  diaoiif  jin-iod  wlu'ii 
('V(M*v  ovil  iiiNciit  idii  of  )-i\  ili/al  ioii  \\a-  jilacrd  in  i  lir  liaiid>  (•!  1  Ik'  natives 
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The   niM-t  degraded    of  our 


race  e.\ort(Ml  their  dcmorali/inu-  inllucnee  10  satiety  upon  the  defenceless 
naiiv(\^,  and  acf-f^int-  of  oM  \(tyai:'e>  hi-islh^  with  di-iiusl  in;,:-  narralives  of 
debaufdierv.  It  hicanie  a  (•..innion  ihin:;'  I0  kidnap  tlio  natives  of  tlio 
Xew  llehrides  and  cari'v  them  lo  Australia  io  work  as  '•  indenUire^l 
lalmrei's"  upon  pLan(alion>.  Thu^  did  Chih-  pi';iei  ieally  exterminate 
t!ie  popuhition   of    I\astern    Uhnid    {y^\'   the  (h'\elopuient    <»f   hei*   nitrate 

deposits. 

Then  in  Afaivh.  lll^^  when  thin-,-  were  at  theii'  worst,  a  ship  whose 
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mission  was  designed  to  be  one  gf  mercy  came  to  sorrowing  Tahiti.  She 
was  the  Duff,  under  Captain  James  Wilson,  and  she  brought  eighteen 
English  missionaries  whom  the  London  Missionary  Society  had  sent 
into  the  Pacific  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  converting  the  natives  to 
Christianity.  It  is  true  that  in  1772  two  vessels  from  Peru  had  visited 
Tahiti  and  in  1774  Spanish  priests  were  landed,  but  in  the  course  of  a 
year  they  had  left  without  making  converts. 

Pomare  and  Idia  his  consort  received  the  strangers  kindly  and  pre- 
sented them  with  a  large  house  which  had  been  built  for  Captain  Bligh 
by  the  side  of  the  Vaipopoo  river  near  Point  Venus.  These  missionaries 
were  chiefly  mechanics,  artisans  and  small  tradesmen  of  nonconformist 
turn  of  mind,  and  the  natives  were  quick  to  appreciate  the  advantage 


•    Valley  of  Tae-o-hae  Nukahwa  Island,  Marquesas. 

which  might  accrue  to  them  through  the  maintenance  of  a  forge  and  a 
well-equipped  carpenter  shop;  but  official  enthusiasm  cooled  when  the 
visitors  refused  to  fashion  weapons  of  war.  Still  they  were  more  than 
tolerated  for  their  gifts  of  axes,  knives  and  cloth,  although  the  chiefs 
politely  requested  them  to  refrain  from  "parau^^  (exhortation). 

The  time  was  not  propitious  for  the  immediate  acceptance  of  Chris- 
tianity. Diseases  of  European  origin  were  ravaging  the  land,  affecting 
almost  every  family,  and  the  natives  were  convinced  that  the  white  man's 
god  had  brought  the  evils  which  were  destroying  them;  so  when  the 
missionaries  prayed,  the  natives  dragged  the  diseased  and  the  deformed 
out  upon  the  village  green,  and  exposing  them  to  view,  cried,  ^'  See  what 
your  god  has  wrought !  '^ 

During  these  early  years  when  many  a  grave  error  might  have  been 
avoided,  the  missionaries  appear  to  have  lacked  a  leader  whose  heart  was 
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mission    was  (Ir-JLUlcd    in  Ix*  one  nf   mrl(\    (•;ilii('   1  n  -n||'<  i\\  j  ||  -  T.i  1 1  i  1  i .       Slh- 

\va<  lilt'  Ih/ff,  iiihlci-  (*a[it,-iiii  .laiiH'-  W  iUnii.  ainl  -ln'  ltr<»ii'_i1ii  «'ii:li!coii 
Eii,iili>li  missioiiai'irs  whom  tin*  linndnii  Mi<sioiiar\  S«Kiti\  had  >riit 
into  llic  Pacific  with  thr  aNowcd  |inr|M»-f  of  coiivcri  iii^-  ihc  iiaii\«'s  to 
Cliristianily.  It  is  true  thai  in  \]]'!  \\\n  xc-.-rl-  fr.iin  IN-i'u  had  \i.-itrd 
Taliiti  and  in  11^  I  Spanish  |l|•i^'Sl^  were  landed,  hut  in  iho  c«»ui>r  ui'  a 
vcai'  tlicv  liad  hd't  wiihont  niakini:' cnn\«'i  i-. 

Ponnu'c'  and  Idia  liis  c»»nM»rt  rcrcixcd  ihr  .-l  I'aiiLit'i-  kindlv  and  [Tc- 
sciitcd  thcni  wilh  a  hii'Li'c  h<»ii-c  which  had  hern  hiiih  lui-  ('aplaiii  lUi^u'h 
by  the  side  ot  ihr  \  ai|;()|)(;u  ii\(  r  near  l*<»int  \ Cnu-.  The-e  nii--i'>iiai'ies 
were  cliiefly  incM-lianics,  arlisans  and  small  I  I'adrsint'ii  (.f  iHtucnri  forniist 
turn  ol*  mind,  and  the  nali\«',-  were  (juiek   lo  appn'eiate  the  advanta^^^e 
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whicdi  niiu'ld  aeei  iic  io  Ihcni  ihmii-h  ihc  niainh  nance  of  a  I'oi-li'c  and  a 
W'(dl-0(|ni|)j)(Ml  eaipraifei'  shop:  hnl  ollicial  enlhu-ia-ni  exiled  wlien  lh(* 
visitors  rel'iised  to  ra>lii()ii  wcajion-  n\'  war.  Si  ill  ihev  wci(-  nmre  tlian 
iol(M*ah'd  lor  Iheir  i^'il'l-  of  a\e^.  kni\cs  and  clolh,  allhoiiL:li  ihe  chi(d'^ 
})olitely  recjuested  them  lo  refrain   from  "  paraii  "   (exhortation). 

'I^lie  linu^  was  no!  |)ioj)il  ioii<  for  (lie  immediate  accetilance  of  ('hris- 
tianily.  |)i-ease>  of  European  oriijiin  were  I'axai^'inu"  ihe  land,  adeclini^ 
ahnost  cv(M'y  family.  an<l  I  he  naii\e-  were  <'oii\  inced  ihal  ihe  w!mI(  man's 
gm]  liad  hronii'ht  the  c\iU  wdneh  \\('re  de<iro\in^  ihem:  -(.  when  Ihe 
missiiaiai'ies  prayeil.  the  natives  drai^Li't d  tin*  dix-ased  ;tnd  l!ie  defi.rmed 
onl  upon  Ihe  \  illa^e  L!'i"cen.  and  e\po-ini:'  lliem  l<»  \  iew.  crie(1,  "■'Sec  what 
vour  u'od  lias  wi'oui>hl  I  *' 

T^iirinu'  Iheso  earlv  voars  wlion  manv  a  iiiMve  error  mi'jhl  have  been 
avoided,  the  missioiuu'ies  appear  lo  ha\e  lacked  a  leailer  w  hose  heart  was 
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great  with  human  sympathy,  and  who,  as  Ellis  says,  would  have  per- 
ceived that 

when  the  spirit  is  softened  or  subdued  under  the  influence  of  suffering,  it  i» 
often  most  susceptible  of  salutary  impression;  and  the  exercise  of  christian 
sympathy  and  kindness  in  such  a  season  will  seldom  fail  to  produce  even  among 
the  most  barbarous  tribes  highly  favorable  results. 

In  place  of  words  of  love,  these  missionaries  preached  the  horrors  of 
hell,  in  place  of  poverty  they  displayed  that  which  was  to  the  natives 
unbounded  wealth;  and  friendship  they  sought  to  win  through  gifts 
rather  than  sympathy. 

Before  passing  judgment  upon  them,  however,  it  is  but  fair  to  pause 
to  consider  the  probable  results  had  they  attempted  to  pursue  the  less 
worldly  course.  Demon  worship  was  and  is  the  religion  of  the  Poly- 
nesian, and  even  to-day,  despite  the  efforts  of  generations  of  high-minded 
and  enlightened  whites,  the  natives  cling  tenaciously  to  their  god  of 
hate  and  delight  above  all  in  sermons  treating  of  his  infinite  power  for 
vengeance.  Moreover,  steeped  as  they  have  always  been  in  communistic 
socialism,  personal  poverty  is  unknown  and  can  thus  make  no  appeal 
upon  the  side  of  virtue.  Where  wealth  is  naught,  power  is  everything, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  considerable  number  of  the  natives  could 
have  been  converted  to  Christianity  even  in  a  century  had  the  mis^on- 
aries  not  first  won  over,  or  forced,  the  chiefs  to  accept  their  faith. 

Moreover,  Pomare  and  all  the  chiefs  realized  that  this  white  man's 
religion  would  never  acknowledge  the  divinity  of  their  descent,  in  de- 
fault of  Vhich  their  authority  to  enforce  the  tabu,  the  keynote  of  their 
power,  was  lost. 

Foiled  thus  in  their  direct  effort  to  Christianize  Tahiti,  the  mis- 
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sionaries,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Pacific,  south  to  strengthen  their  position 
through  diplomacy  and  political  activity,  hoping  thereby  to  gain  the 
ascendency  of  power  and  thus  cause  their  doctrines  to  become  more 
acceptable  to  the  natives. 

Many  things  have  been  said  and  will  be  said  both  for  and  against 
the  missionary,  and  we  must  grant  that  he  has  done  both  good  and  evil, 
or,  perhaps  better,  we  may  say  out  of  the  evident  good  he  has  accom- 
phshed  some  harm  has  come,  for  the  missionary  must  needs  have  had 
the  sympathy  of  a  St.  Augustine,  the  political  wisdom  of  a  Pitt,  the 
leadership  of  a  Bismarck,  and  the  Christian  spirit  of  the  old  bishop  in 
"  Les  Miserables "  to  check  the  reign  of  death  he  found  around  him. 
What  wonder,  then,  that,  being  in  general  but  an  ordinary  man  of  good 
intentions,  he  in  some  measure  failed.  There  have,  indeed,  been  grand 
men  among  the  missionaries— such  were  William  Ellis  of  Tahiti,  the 
Gulicks  of  Hawaii,  and  the  great  John  Williams  who  after  twenty-three 
years  of  wandering  and  privation  was  martyred  upon  the  New  Hebrides 
in  1839.  Certainly  before  they  came  all  was  ripening  to  ruin,  and  if 
rum  has  come  despite  their  zealous  efforts  it  indicates  only  that  the 
problem  was  too  complex  perhaps  for  the  mastery  of  any  man  however 
good  or  wise. 

Be  these  things  as  they  may,  the  nobler  and  in  the  end  the  wiser 
course  would  have  been  attained  had  these  early  Tahitian  missionaries 
labored  on  for  years  simplv  to  help  and  to  win  the  respect  and  love  of 
those  around  them ;  and  throi:gh  kindness  to  gain  the  hearts  of  willing- 
converts  to  their  faith. 

But  reports  must  be  written  and  sent  to  London,  and  upon  the  im- 
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Lircat  will)  liiiiiiaii  -yiiipailiy,  and  wlio,  as  Kllis  says^  would  liave  pcr- 
cei\<(l  that 

wlicn  tlif  spirit  is  softeiJed  or  subdued  under  tlie  innuoiice  of  sufTeriii^^,  it  is 
often  iiKjst  suscejttihle  of  snlntary  iinpiession ;  mid  the  exercise  of  christian 
sympathy  and  kliidnchs  in  such  a  ^^eason  will  seldom  fail  to  produce  even  among 
the  most  ]iar}»ar((us  tiibes  hij^^lily  favorabh.'  results. 

Ill  ))la(('  of  words  of  love,  these  missionaries  j)ieaelied  the  horrors  of 
Ih'iI.  ill  [•Lhc  (.r  |M>v<'ity  ilicv  (lis|»layed  that  wliieli  was  to  tlie  natives 
nnhoiindcd  wc-allli;  and  rriendshij)  ihey  sought  to  win  through  gifts 
rather  than  svninat  hv. 

JJel'ore  j)a.-sing  judgment  upon  them,  however,  it  is  but  fair  to  pause 
to  consider  the  ])rohal)hi  results  liad  tliey  attemjited  to  pursue  the  less 
worldly  course.  i)emon  woi'.-hip  was  and  is  the  religion  of  the  Toly- 
nesiati,  and  cxcn  lo-day.  dcspih^  the  efTorts  of  generations  of  high-minded 
and  enlightened  whites,  the  natives  cling  tenaciously  to  their  god  of 
hate  and  delight  above  all  in  sermons  treating  of  his  infinite  power  for 
vengoance.  .Moi'eover,  steeped  as  they  have  always  been  in  communistic 
socialism,  j^ei'sonal  poverty  is  unknown  and  can  thus  make  no  appeal 
upon  the  side  of  virtue.  Where  wealth  is  naught,  power  is  everything, 
and  it  is  donhirul  whether  any  eonsidcM'able  number  of  the  natives  could 
have  been  converted  to  Cliristiaiut v  even  in  a  centurv  had  the  mission- 
aries  not  first  won  over,  oi*  forced,  the  chiefs  to  accept  their  faith. 

]\roi*eov(n',  J'oiiiare  and  all  the  chiefs  reali/.ed  that  this  white  man's 
religion  would  never  acknowledge  the  divinity  of  their  descent,  in  de- 
fault of 'which  their  authoi'itv  to  enforce  the  tabu,  the  kevnote  of  their 
power,  was  lost. 

Foiled   thus  in  their  direct  effort  to  Christianize  Tahiti,  the  mis- 
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-i.m.-nirs.  .<  ,.|...ul„.r,.  i„  il„.  |.,,i(i,^  ,ontl.  to  stron-tlim  il„.ir  ,,ositm.i 
thrnii-h  (hplnnin.v  niul  |,.,liiicnl  activity,  jiopin-  tliord.y  lo  -,iiii  the 
aseondcney  of  |M.uvr  aii.l  ih„s  onuse  tlioir  doclrines  to'lK.c<,ni<.  moro 
nfc(>|itiililc  fo  I  he  natives. 

Many  tliiii,u<  liav  Lccn  said  mii,1  will  |,o  said  l)otli  I'or  and  a-ainst 
II10  missionary,  and  avo  must  -rant  (hat  lie  lias  doiiu  lj<,ili  ,-,><.d  and  rvil, 
"I--  I'l'iiiiijis  In-llcr.  w,.  may  say  out  of  il„.  ovidciit  ^v.-.d  ]„.  ||,,s  accoin- 
l-lxhcd  snmo  liarin  lias  coin,.,  fnr  tiic  iiiissi<,iiarv  must  nccd>  liavr  ha.l 
iIh'  sympatliy  of  a  St.  An-us(inc,  the  |M,li(i,.al  wisdom  of  a  Till  tlic 
loadcrshi|.  of  a  Bismarck,  and  ih..  Christian  spirit  of  tlic  old  bishop  iir 
"Lcs  lliserahlrs-'  to  check  the  rei,<rn  „r  ,l,,,th  he  found  around  liiin. 
What  uonder.  Il,en.  (hai.  hein.-  in  oviieial  hut  an  ordinarv  man  .,f  i^oo,! 
inleiitions.  he  in  s.une  measure  failed.  There  have,  indeed,  l.een  ir'rand 
men  amonsi  the  missionaries— sn.di  weiv  AVilliam  KIlis  of  'I'ahil?,  (lie 
fiiilicks  of  Ifawaii.  ami  (he  oreat  John  Williams  uh.,  af(er  ( \vii(y-(iirco 
ycar.s  uf  \vanderin.i,^aiid  privatiuii  was  marlyic]  upon  the  Xevv  llehrides 
ill  ISnO.  Certainly  hefore  (hoy  came  all  was  ripeiiiiiir  to  ruin,  and  if 
nun  has  come  despite  their  zealous  elTorts  it  iiidicaies  onlv  that  the- 
prohleiii  was  (00  com|dex  perhaps  for  the  mastery  of  any  man  however- 
good  or  wise. 

Be  these  (hinss  as  tliey  may,  tlie  nobler  and  in  the  end  the  wiser 

course  would  liave  1 11  attained  had  these  earlv  'I'ahitian  niissi-.naries 

labored  on  for  years  simplv  to  belp  and  to  win  the  res|.ect  and  love  of 
lliose  around  them:  and  tlirono],  kindness  to  jrain  tlie  hearts  of  willim'- 
convert-  td  tlieir  faith.  ° 

]'.ut  rejiorls  must  be  written  and  sent  (o  London,  and  upon  tlu-  im^ 
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pression  these  accounts  would  make  the  continued  existence  of  the 
mission  might  depend.  The  christianization  of  Tahiti  tended  in  a  sense 
to  degenerate  into  a  "business/^  and  as  such  its  success  might  be 
measured  in  terms  of  time  and  number.  It  is  only  in  the  sad  stern 
school  of  experience  that  we  learn  in  things  of  charily  between  man  and 
man,  and  these  pioneer  missionaries  lacked  the  advantage  of  an  historic 
past  to  point  the  way  to  slower  but  truer  betterment  of  those  for  whose 
welfare  they  labored  so  zealously. 

Moderation,  charity  and  intelligent  sympathy  are  all  things  of  these 
later  years  in  religion,  when  as  the  trappings  of  the  priestly  autocrat 
have  fallen  away  the  spiritual  leader  stands  revealed.  Expediency  sug- 
gested the  worldly  course,  and  the  Tahitian  missionaries  who  at  first  had 
declined  to  take  sides  in  native  wars  or  fashion  weapons  now  gave  guns 
to  Pomare,  aiding  him  in  his  bloody  quarrels. 

As  we  read  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  Ariitaimai/'  a  Chief  ess  of  Tahiti, 
Pomare  determined  to  destroy  his  rivals  and 

knew  that  what  he  was  trying  to  do  could  be  done  only  by  wholesale  destruc- 
tion, and  that  in  order  to  do  it  he  must  depend  on  outsiders;  white  men,  or 
Baiatians,  or  savages  from  the  Paumotos.  The  missionaries  knew  it  also,  for 
Pomare  made  no  secret  of  it,  and  yet  they  recorded  it  as  though  it  did  not  con- 
cern them. 

Prom  this  time  onward  until  the  French  annexed  Tahiti  the  mis- 
sionaries were  the  leaders  of  a  party  in  the  State,  and  the  history  of  the 
mission  is  an  unwholesome  commingling  of  religious  zeal  with  political 
aspiration. 

Friends  they  doubtless  won,  for  they  were  brave  and  earnest  men, 
but  enemies  they  certainly  aroused.  Their  patron  Pomare  I.  did  not  take 
kindly  to  their  doctrines,  but  he  was  enough  of  a  diplomat  to  properly 
appraise  their  value  to  him  as  aids  on  his  raids  of  murder.  According 
to  the  ^^  Memoirs  of  Ariitaimai  ^'  the  action  of  the  missionaries  is  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

Alternately  praying  for  peace  and  helping  Pomare  and  Tu  (Pomare  II.)  to 
make  war,  the  missionaries  innocently  hastened  the  destruction  of  the  natives 
and  encouraged  the  establishment  of  a  tyranny  impossible  for  me  to  describe. 
Pomare  was  vicious  and  cruel,  treacherous  and  violent  beyond  the  code  of 
chiefly  morals,  but  Pomare  was  an  angel  compared  with  his  son. 

Pomare  II.  reveals  this  policy  in  a  naive  letter  which  he  wrote  in 
1807  to  the  Directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  and  which  ap- 
pears in  their  ''  Narrative  of  the  Mission  at  Otaheiti''  published  in  1818. 
In  this  labored  epistle  he  asserts  his  firm  faith  and  deep  love  in  Jehovah 
(he  was  then  indulging  in  every  practise  of  the  Tahitian  religion),  and 
after  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  is  beset  with  enemies,  and  is 
the  only  powerful  friend  the  missionaries  have,  and  that  should  he  die 
the  lives  of  his  dear  friends  would  be  imperilled,  he  ends  by  expressing 
his  desire  for  guns  and  ammunition. 

(To  he  concluded) 


i 


astrous  Lisbon  earthquake  was  also  in  a  non-volcanic  area.  Likewise, 
the  region  of  occurrence  of  the  recent  Italian  earthquake  shows  that  it 
also  is  situated  in  a  non- volcanic  area.  Furthermore,  as  a  general  rule 
— though  earthquakes  often  happen  in  volcanic  regions  due  to  explosive 
shocks — the  niost  disastrous  and  most  powerful  earthquakes  occur  in 
non- volcanic  areas  and  are  tectonic  in  their  nature.  They — the  lattery- 
are  due  to  a  series  of  rapid  shocks  which  accompany  movements  along 
lines  of  weakness,  such  as  faults  or  previously  made  fissures  due  to 
mountain-making  movement^.  The  throw  of  these  faults  need  not  be 
very  great  in  order  to  produce  disastrous  results. 

The  frequent  coincidence  in'HIie  distribution  of  earthquakes  and 
volcanoes  may  be  said  to  be  due  to^ their  dependence  upon  a  common 
cause,  in  the  sense  that  volcanoes  may  B^a,  regarded  as  incidental  to  and 
the  result  of  great  earth  movements.  SucK  movements  evidence  either 
the  collapse  of  large  areas  of  the  eartVs  crust>^r  crustal  uplift — each  a 
warping,  and  both  due  to  movements  of  an  orogeiiie  or  mountain-making 
character.  These  crustal  crinklings,  moreover,  whieji  occur  on  a  vast 
scale,  are  not  confined  to  one  period  of  the  earth's  history,  but  have  been 
experieirced  by  the  earth  at  different  times  since  the  very  beginning 
and  are  likely  to  continue  to  the  end — which,  considering  the  physics 
of  the  earth,  and  various  well-known  geological  facts,  appears  to  be  fully 
as  remote  as  the  genesis  of  the  earth  itself. 
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A  HISTOKY  OF  TAHITI.     Ill 

By   Dr.   ALFRED   GOLDSBOROUGII   MAYEK 

CARNBOIE    INSTITDTIOS    OF    WASHINGTON 

SUDDENLY,  on  September  3,  1803,  Pomare  I.  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  the  weak,  savage,  drunkard  Pomare  II. ;  Who 
even  with  European  aid  was  unable  to  maintain  his  power,  so  detested 
was  he  even  in  his  own  ancestral  district.  Thus,  in  1808,  the  new 
"  king,''  together  with  his  ministerial  allies,  were  forced  to  flee  to  the 
Island  of  Eimeo,  the  Tahitians  under  Opuhara  of  Papara  having  utterly 
routed  them  without  a  convert  having  been  gained  to  Christianity. 

After  this,  in  October,  1809,  all  but  two  of  the  missionaries  set  sail 
for  Australia,  leaving  only  Mr.  Nott  and  Mr.  Hayward,  who  retreated  to 
the  Island  of  Huahine,  leaving  their  friend  the  "  king ''  a  lonely  exile 
upon  the  little  Island  of  Eimeo,  his  "  Elba ''  being  but  ten  miles  long 
and  five  wide.  Deserted  and  helpless,  even  his  native  district  lost, 
Pomare  came  to  realize  that  his  sole  hope  lay  in  inducing  the  mis- 
sionaries to  return  to  his  aid.  Thus,  in  1811,  did  Pomare  II.  regain 
his  allies,  exhibiting  his  "  change  of  heart ''  by  begging  for  baptism  from 
their  hands  in  July,  1812. 

This  case  is  by  no  means  unique  among  the  annals  of  missionary 
success  in  the  Pacific,  for  Thakombau  of  Fiji  became  a  convert  only 
when  missionary  aid  became  indispensable  to  maintain  his  power,  and 
George  Tubou  of  Tonga  gained  greatly  in  material  things  through  his 
acceptance  of  Christianity. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  victory  of  the  missionaries  in  causing 
Pomare  to  accept  Christianity,  we  must  remember  that  the  high  chiefs 
in  Polynesia  were  leaders  in  spiritual  far  more  than  in  temporal  things, 
and  conversion  was  tantamount  upon  their  part  to  an  abnegation  of 
their  godly  origin.  Thus  it  was  that  at  first  no  natives  would  follow 
the  example  of  Pomare,  all  believing  him  to  be  mentally  deranged.  His 
act  seemed  that  of  a  Sampson  who  in  despair  had  crashed  the  temple 
upon  his  own  head. 

Converts  followed  slowly,  some  from  conviction,  others  probably 
perceiving,  as  Pomare  appears  to  have  done,  the  worldly  advantages  to 
be  gained,  and  thus  in  1813  the  idols  of  Eimeo  were  publicly  burned  to 
the  great  joy  of  the  missionaries,  who  thereafter  gained  rapidly  in 
political  power  and  religious  authority,  arming  their  converts  with  both 
guns  and  Bibles.®  Thus  in  1815  the  missionary  party  became  strong 
enough  to  invade  Tahiti ;  and  in  November  of  that  year  they  gained  a 

6  See  ''The  Memoirs  of  Arii  Taimai,''  p.  160. 
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A   inSTOlJV  OK  TAHITI.     Ill 

i;v    1)K.    ALFKKU    (HH.DSlloKnrdll    MAVKI: 

CAUNKGIE     INSTITI  Tln\     or     \VA  M  1  1  N<  iT«  »N 

SUDDENLY,  oil  Sqiteiiibor  ?>.  l^"*;!.  IN.iniiro  T.  (lie<l,  nii'l  was  sixc- 
cooded  1)V  his  son.  the  weak,  ravage,  dmiikard  I'omare  II.:  Who 
even  willi  Kiiropcaii  aid  wa?  uiiahlc  to  maintain  lii>  ))()\vor,  so  dotestorl 
was  ho  o\on  in  liis  own  ancestral  di-lrii't.  Tluis,  in  iSUcS,  the  new 
''kin-;^  toovtiior  witli  his  ndnisicrial  allies,  were  forced  lo  flee  to  tlie 
Island  of  Kimeo,  Hic  1\aliitian>  nn.ler  Opidiara  oT  Papara  liavino-  mlerly 
routed  llicni  wilhont  a  convert  liavin.o'  l)een  .gained  to  ('hristianity. 

After  this,  in  Octoljer,  1801),  all  bill  two  of  tlie  missionaries  set  sail 
for  Australia,  leaving  only  :\lr.  Xolt  and  :\rr.  Haywaid.  who  retreated  to 
the  Island  of  Iluahine,  leaving  their  friend  the  ^Mdng''  a  lonely  exile 
upon  the  little  Island  of  Einieo,  his  ^-Klha"'  being  hut  ten  miles  long 
and  five  wide.  Deserted  and  helpless,  even  his  native  district  lost, 
Pomare  came  to  realize  that  his  sole  hope  lay  in  inducing  the  mis- 
sionaries to  return  to  his  aid.  Thus,  in  1811,  did  Pomare  II.  regain 
his  allies,  exhil)iiing  his  "change  of  lieart "  hy  hogging  for  l)aptisni  from 
their  hands  in  duly,  181'3. 

This  case  is  hy  no  means  unique  among  the  annals  of  missionary 
success  in  the  Pacific,  for  Thakombau  of  Fiji  became  a  convert  only 
when  missionary  aid  1)ocame  indispensable  to  maintain  his  power,  and 
George  Tubou  of  Tonga  gained  greatly  in  material  things  through  his 
acce])tance  of  Christianity. 

In  order  to  ai)preciate  the  victory  of  the  missionaries  in  causing 
Pomare  to  accept  Christianity,  we  must  remember  that  the  high  chiefs 
in  Polynesia  were  leaders  in  spiritual  far  more  than  in  temporal  things, 
and  conversion  was  tantamount  upon  their  part  to  an  al)negation  of 
their  irodlv  orii^^in.  Thus  it  was  that  at  first  no  natives  would  follow 
the  example  of  Pomare,  all  believing  him  to  he  mentally  deranged.  His 
act  seemed  that  of  a  Sampson  who  in  despair  had  crashed  the  temple 
upon  his  own  head. 

Converts  followed  slowly,  some  from  conviction,  others  probahly 
perceiving,  as  Pomare  a|)poars  to  have  done,  the  worldly  advantages  to 
be  gained,  and  tlius  in  1S13  the  idols  of  Eimoo  were  puhlicly  burned  to 
tlie  great  joy  of  the  missionaries,  who  thereafter  gained  rapidly  in 
political  i)o\ver  and  religious  authority,  arming  their  converts  with  both 
guns  and  Bibles.^  Thus  in  1815  the  missionary  party  became  strong 
enouirh  to  invade  Tahiti :  and  in  Xoveml)er  of  that  vear  thev  chained  a 

r.  Sec  '^Tlio  :\ronioirs  of  Arii  Tninini,"  p.  I(i0. 
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decisive  victory,  killing  Opuhara,  the  leader  of  ''  the  Conservatives/'  and 
enabling  Pomare  to  capture  and  destroy  the  idol  of  the  great  god  Oro, 
the  ''  ancestor  of  the  chiefs/'  a  huge,  uncarved  log  covered  with  red  and 
yellow  feathers.  Thus  through  methods  savoring  more  of  Mahomet  than 
of  Christ  was  Tahiti  converted. 

Soon  all  old  customs  were  crushed  out ;  European  clothing  and  man- 
ners were  introduced,  and  rigid  laws  were  enacted  obliging  all  to  con- 
form to  the  outward  forms  of  Christian  worship. 

A  priestly  despotism  similar  to  that  which  prevailed  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  in  Puritan  New  England  was  inaugurated ;  the  Sabbath 
commencing  on  Saturday  afternoon  every  one  being  obliged  under 
penalty  of  a  heavy  fine  to  attend  the  services  of  the  church.  To-day, 
in  the  Ellice  and  Gilbert  islands  and  in  other  remote  parts  of  Polynesia, 
a  similar  tyranny  is  maintained. 

Pomare  was  "  king/'  but  his  power  was  broken  never  to  be  restored, 
and  the  actual  government  of  Tahiti  was  in  European  hands. 

The  tabu  system  having  been  destroyed,  Mr.  Nott,  one  of  the 
original  missionaries,  devised  a  code  of  laws  in  1819,  the  "  king/'  chiefs, 
and  people  all  approving  by  raising  their  hands  at  a  public  gathering. 
These  laws  were  still  further  elaborated  in  1826  and  were  designed  to 
provide  a  regular  system  of  taxes  (tribute),  and  penalties.  The  follow- 
ing table  may  be  interesting,  for  it  serves  to  give  an  insight  into  the 
mental  character,  spirit  of  toleration,  and  power  to  enforce  their  rule 
enjoyed  by  the  missionaries: 


Crime 
Working   on   Sunday,   first   offense. 

Working  on  Sunday,  second  offense. 
Stirring  up  rebellion. 
Murder  or  infanticide. 

Bigamy  for  men. 

Bigamy  for  women. 
For  being  tatooed. 


Drunkenness  in  men. 
Drunkenness  in  women. 
Stealing  a  pig. 


Penalty 

To  make  a  road  300  feet  long  and 
6  feet  wide. 

A  road  660  feet  long. 

A  road  660  feet  long. 

Banishment  to  some  lonely  island 
for  life. 

A  road  240  feet  long  and  6  feet 
wide. 

To  make  two  floor-mats. 

A  road  60  feet  long,  and  the  tatoo- 
marks  to  be  obliterated  by  blacking 
them  over. 

A  road  30  feet  long. 

Two  large  mats. 

A  fine  of  4  pigs,  two  for  the  owner 
and  two  for  the  king. 


As  Ellis  says 

the  law  which  prohibits  labor  on  the  Sabbath  day  is  perhaps  enforced  by  a  pen- 
alty disproportionate  to  the  offense. 

In  most  of  these  penalties  a  part  of  the  fine  went  to  benefit  the  king 
or  district,  chief,  who  thus  profited  through  the  dereliction  of  his  sub- 
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House  and  Natives  op  Bora  Bora,  Society  Islands. 

jects;  and  the  system  of  espionage  and  development  of  hypocrisy  and 
deceit  resulting  from  such  a  system  may  well  be  imagined,  or,  if  not 
comprehended,  may  be  observed  to-day  among  the  natives  of  the  Ellice 
and  Gilbert  Islands. 

Having  given  Tahiti  a  code  of  laws,  the  missionaries  proceeded  to 
write  out  the  plan  of  a  "  constitutional  monarchy ''  and  a  "  parliament " 
patterned  upon  that  of  England,  but  Pomare  and  the  high  chiefs  would 
have  none  of  it,  and  the  scheme  could  not  be  thrust  upon  the  natives 
until  after  the  death  of  the  king  in  1821 ;  when  owing  to  his  son  Pomare 
III.  being  an  infant,  a  "  regency ''  was  established  and  the  power  of  the 
missionary  party  was  much  augmented,  although  always  opposed  by  the 
conservatives  under  Tati,  chief  of  Papara. 

Thus  in  less  tlian  a  decade  were  the  Tahitians  driven  over  the  road 
of  political  and  social  progress  that  Europe  had  toiled  a  thousand  years 
to  traverse.  The  natives  were  forced  to  harken  to  the  voices  of  men  of 
an  alien  race  whose  traditions  differed  wholly  from  their  own,  and  who 
looked  with  ill-concealed  contempt  upon  the  religion,  folk-lore  and  arts 
of  old  Tahiti,  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  there  was  much  in  native  culture 
that  was  good  and  should  have  been  encouraged  as  a  basis  for  future 

development. 

Perhaps  the  saddest  mistake  that  has  been  made  in  the  universal 
attempt  to  introduce  our  civilization  among  the  simpler  races  has  been 
the  destruction  of  almost  all  that  once  was  theirs  in  the  hope  that 
things  of  our  own  creation  might  arise.  Instead,  the  natives  have  lost 
much  and  gained  but  little.     Under  friendly  direction,  the  wonderful 
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decisive  victory,  killing  Opulmra,  tlie  leader  of  '-the  Conservatives,"  and 
enabling  roinare  to  capture  and  destroy  the  idol  of  the  great  god  Oro. 
tlie  "aiicoptor  of  the  chiefs,"  a  luige,  uncarved  log  covered  with  red  and 
yellow  feathers.  Thus  through  methods  savoring  more  of  ^fahomet  than 
of  Christ  was  Tahiti  converted. 

Soon  all  old  customs  were  crushed  out;  European  clothing  and  man- 
ners were  introduced,  and  rigid  laws  were  enacted  obliging  all  to  con- 
form to  the  outward  forms  of  Christian  worship. 

A  priestly  despotism  similar  to  that  which  prevailed  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  in  Puritan  Xew  England  was  inaugurated;  the  Sabbath 
commencing  on  Siiiurday  afternoon  every  one  being  obliged  under 
penally  of  a  heavy  fine  to  attend  the  services  of  the  church.  To-day, 
in  the  EUice  and  Gilbert  islands  and  in  other  remote  parts  of  Polynesia, 
a  similar  tyranny  is  maintained. 

Pomare  was  "king,"  but  his  power  was  broken  never  to  be  restored, 
and  the  actual  government  of  Tahiti  was  in  European  hands. 

The  tabu  system  having  been  destroyed,  Mr.  Nott,  one  of  the 
original  missionaries,  devised  a  code  of  laws  in  1819,  the  "king,"  chiefs, 
and  people  all  approving  by  raising  their  hands  at  a  public  gathering. 
These  laws  were  still  further  elaborated  in  1826  and  were  designed  to 
provide  a  regular  system  of  taxes  (tribute),  and  penalties.  The  follow- 
ing table  may  be  interesting,  for  it  serves  to  give  an  insight  into  the 
mental  cliaracter,  spirit  of  toleration,  and  power  to  enforce  their  rule 
enjovod  bv  the  missionaries: 


Crime 
Working   on    Sunday,   first    offense. 

Working  on  Sunday,  second  offense. 
Stirring    up   rcLcllion. 
Murder   or  infanticide. 

Bigamy  for  men. 

Bigamy   for   ^vomen. 
!For  being  tatooed. 


Drunkenness    in    men. 
Drunkenness   in   women. 
Stealing  a  pig. 

As  Ellis  savs 


Pcnaltji 

To  make  a  road  300  feet  long  and 
6  feet  wide. 

A  road  660  feet  long. 

A  road  660  feet  long. 

Banishment  to  some  lonely  island 
for  life. 

A  road  240  feet  long  and  6  feet 
wide. 

To  make  two  floor-mats. 

A  road  60  feet  long,  and  the  tatoo- 
marks  to  be  obliterated  by  blacking 
them  over. 

A  road  30  feet  long. 

Two  large  mats. 

A  fine  of  4  pigs,  two  for  the  owner 
and   two   for  the  kincf. 


the  law  whicli  prohibits  labor  on  the  Sabbath  day  is  perhaps  enforced  by  a  pen- 
alty disproportionate  to  the  offense. 

In  most  of  these  penalties  a  part  of  the  fine  wont  to  henoRt  the  king 
or  (lislriot  oliiof,  who  tlms  profited  through  the  derelietion  of  his  siib- 
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House  and  Natives  of  Boua  Boka,  Sodr/rv  Isi-ands. 

jects;  and  the  system  of  espionage  and  development  of  hy[)oerisy  and 
deceit  resulting  from  sneh  a  system  may  well  be  imagined,  or,  if  not 
comprehended,  may  be  observed  to-day  among  the  natives  of  the  Ellice 
and  Gilbert  Islands. 

Having  given  Tahiti  a  code  of  laws,  the  missionaries  proceeded  to 
write  out  the  plan  of  a  ''constitutional  monarchy"  and  a  "parliament'' 
patterned  upon  that  of  England,  but  Pomare  and  the  high  chiefs  would 
have  none  of  it,  and  the  scheme  could  not  be  thrust  upon  the  natives 
until  after  the  death  of  the  king  in  1821 ;  when  owing  to  his  son  Pomare 
III.  being  an  infant,  a  ''regency''  was  established  and  the  power  of  the 
missionary  party  was  much  augmented,  although  always  opposed  by  the 
conservatives  under  Tati,  chief  of  Papara. 

Thus  in  less  than  a  decade  were  the  Tahitians  driven  over  the  road 
of  political  and  social  progress  that  Europe  liad  toiled  a  thousand  years 
to  traverse.  The  natives  were  forced  to  hnrkon  to  the  voices  of  men  of 
an  alien  race  whose  traditions  differed  wholly  from  their  own,  and  who 
looked  with  ill-concealed  contempt  upon  the  religion,  folk-lore  and  arts 
of  old  Tahiti,  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  there  was  much  in  native  culture 
that  was  good  and  should  have  been  encouraged  as  a  basis  for  future 

development. 

Perhaps  the  saddest  mistake  that  has  been  made  in  the  universal 
attempt  to  introduce  our  civilization  among  the  simpler  races  has  been 
the  destruction  of  almost  all  that  once  was  theirs  in  the  hope  that 
things  of  our  own  creation  might  arise.  Instead,  the  natives  have  lo<t 
much  and  gained  but  little.     Under  friendly  direction,  the  wonderful 
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wood  carving  of  the  Maoris  might  have  been  preserved  and  modified  to 
find  a  profit-producing  market  for  the  natives.  The  embroidered  mats  of 
the  Marshall  Islanders  were  the  admiration  of  all  who  beheld  them,  so 
beautiful  were  their  designs  and  soft  their  texture.  Even  so  low  a  race 
as  that  of  Australia  can  produce  basket-work  of  superior  quality  which 
if  honestly  encouraged  could  provide  a  means  of  attaining  affluence  from . 
the  native  standpoint.  The  salvation  of  their  very  souls  lies  in  the 
maintenance  of  their  respect  as  self-supporting  men  and  women,  yet 
even  while  we  preach  morality,  we  permit  their  only  hope  of  maintain- 
ing it  to  dwindle  through  our  own  neglect  to  find  a  market  for  the  fruits 
of  their  labor  and  invention.  Yet,  happily,  a  ray  of  hope  has  come,  and 
on  the  island  of  Badu  in  Torres  Straits  a  laudable  attempt  is  being  made 


Council  House  at  Paaia,  Tahiti. 

by  an  incorporated  English  company  under  the  direction  of  the  Eever- 
end  F.  W.  Walker  to  teach  the  natives  money-making  arts  and  trades 
and,  above  all,  to  procure  and  develop  a  market  for  their  wares.  No 
surer  road  to  the  attainment  of  civilization  and  Christianity  could  be 
found  and  there  is  a  most  significant  contrast  between  the  industrious, 
happy  natives  of  Badu,  whose  faces  are  alive  with  intelligence,  and  hope, 
and  their  listless  cousins  of  other  islands  in  Torres  Straits. 

Perhaps  it  was  but  natural  that  these  early  Tahitian  missionaries 
grew  too  greatly  to  fear  mistakes  upon  the  part  of  the  natives,  forgetting 
that  the  teacher  must  not  do  the  reading  for  the  child. 

A  semblance  of  order  and  rectitude  fell  over  the  stultified  life  of  the 
natives,  while  hidden  beneath  the  surface  vile  things  survived  concealed. 
Such  a  vision  of  "  righteousness ''  one  sees  among  that  most  "  orderly. 
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well  behaved,  and  moraP^  community;  the  convicts  of  our  own  state's 
prisons.  Yet  progress  lives  only  where  action  is  free  to  try  the  unknown, 
hoping  that  despite  mistakes  truth  may  thereby  be  revealed,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  men  have  won  this  right  does  bigotry  lose  its  hold  upon  their 
souls. 

Yet  happily  there  are  other  and  more  important  sides  to  this  picture 
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wood  carving  of  the  Maoris  might  have  been  preserved  and  modified  to 
find  a  jjro fit-producing  market  i'or  llie  natives.  The  emljroidercd  mats  of 
tlie  ]\rar>linll  Jslander.s  were  the  adniii'ation  of  all  who  beheld  tliem,  so 
beautiful  were  their  designs  and  soft  tlieir  texture.  Even  so  low  a  raeo 
as  that  of  Australia  can  produce  basket-work  of  superior  quality  which 
if  lionestly  encouraged  could  provide  a  means  of  attaining  alllucnce  from 
the  native  standj)oint.  The  salvation  of  their  very  souls  lies  in  the 
maintenance  of  their  respect  as  self-supporting  men  and  women^  yet 
even  while  we  pi'each  moralily,  W('  permit  tlieir  only  hope  of  maintain- 
in<^  it  to  dwindle  tlii'ouu'h  our  own  nei^lect  to  iind  a  market  for  the  fruits 
of  their  hilioi'  jind  inNciilion.  ^'ct^  happily^  a  ray  of  hope  has  come,  and 
on  ilie  island  of  Uadu  in  Torres  Straits  a  laudable  attempt  is  being  made 


rnr.\«  II,  1 1  nr  si:  at   Paaia.  TAmii. 

by  ;in  iiicorpoiTitrd  I'higlish  eomjiany  under  the  direction  of  the  Rever- 
end F.  \\ .  Walker  to  teach  the  natives  money-making  arts  and  trades 
and.  above  all.  to  procure  and  develop  a  market  for  their  wares.  Xo 
surer  road  to  the  attainment  of  civilization  and  Christianitv  could  be 
found  and  there  is  a  most  significant  contrast  between  the  industrious, 
happy  natives  of  Badu,  whose  faces  are  alive  with  intelligence,  and  hope, 
and  their  listless  cousins  of  other  islands  in  Torres  Straits. 

JVrhaps  it  was  but  natural  that  these  early  Tahitian  missionaries 
grew  too  greatly  to  fear  mistakes  u])on  the  part  of  the  natives,  forgetting 
that  the  teacher  must  not  do  the  reading  for  the  child. 

A  semblance  of  order  and  rectitude  fell  over  the  stultified  life  of  the 
natives,  while  hi<blen  beneath  the  surface  vile  things  survived  concealed. 
Such  a  vision  of  ''righteousness''  one  sees  among  that  most  ''orderly 
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well  behaved,  and  moi'al ''  community;  the  convicts  ot  our  own  state's 
prisons.  Yet  )U"ogress  lives  only  wIkm'c  action  is  free  to  try  the  unknown, 
hoping  that  despite  mistakes  truth  may  thereby  be  revealed.  ;ind  in  pro- 
portion as  nuMi  liavf*  won  this  right  does  ])igot]T  lose  its  hohl  upon  their 
souls. 

Yet  happily  there  are  other  and  more  important  sidc^  to  this  picture 
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of  the  work  the  missionaries  accomplished  in  Tahiti.  Rather  the  truth 
is  that,  realizing  the  fundamental  good  they  accomplished,  we,  in  our 
regret  for  their  partial  failures,  are  disposed  to  dwell  too  deeply  upon 
the  darker  side.  Let  us  therefore  not  forget  the  better  thmgs  they 
wrought  for,  and  the  difficulties  which  their  courage  surmounted.  Had 
they  not  come  there  would  be  no  native  race  living  in  the  Tahiti  of  to- 
day, for  with  their  success,  the  institutions  of  infant  murder,  human 
sacrifice,  native  warfare  and  the  society  of  the  Aroei  disappeared  forever 

from  the  land. 

Nor  must  we  overlook  the  bravery  of  this  little  band,  every  one  ot 
whom  had  been  threatened  many  times  with  death,  and  at  least  one  of 
whom  had  fallen  a  victim  to  native  hatred.  Friendless  and  far  from 
home,  alone,  and  unprotected,  they  had  labored  steadfastly  throughout 
the  long  sad  years  of  apparent  failure,  and  it  seems  but  natural  that  in 
the  end  they  became  in  some  measure  the  victims  of  the  elation  of 

success.  1  •  ji 

It  was  fortunate  that  from  1817  to  1824  William  Ellis,  a  kindly, 

tactful  and  courageous  man  lived  as  a  missionary  upon  Tahiti,  for  not 
only  did  he  give  us  in  his  well-known  "Polynesian  Eesearches"  the 
fullest  account  extant  of  Tahiti  in  old  days,  but  his  efforts  were  directed 
toward  encouraging  new  industries  to  take  the  place  of  many  occupa- 
tions which  had  been  lost. 

Among  all  the  missionaries,  Ellis  appears  to  be  the  only  one  who 
expressed  regret  at  the  abeyance  of  such  harmless  sports  as  archery, 
surf-board  riding,  playing  with  miniature  canoes,  flying  kites,  and 
swinging  upon  ropes ;  for  the  Tahitians  were  not  gamblers  as  were  the 
Hawaiians;  but  he  says 

the  adults  [Tahitians]  do  not  appear  to  have  thought  of  following  this  [archery] 
or  any  other  game  since  Christianity  has  been  introduced  among  them. 

Moreover  in  Tahiti,  as  elsewhere  under  the  domination  of  European 
culture,  the  native  crafts  of  wood-carving  and  tapa  manufacturing  were 
discouraged  and  lost,  and  the  great  double-decked  canoes  one  hundred 
feet  in  length  with  their  ornately  carved  bows  curving  upward,  were 
made  no  longer,  and  even  the  Ariirahi's  state  canoe,  called  the  Anuanua 
(the  rainbow),  was  doomed  to  disappear. 

In  speaking  of  Tahiti  as  it  was  in  1839,  Admiral  Charles  Wilkes, 
who  always  champions  the  introduction  of  European  culture,  says : 

The  change  of  dress  which  has  been  introduced  by  the  missionaries,  and 
other  foreigners,  has  had  an  injurious  effect  on  the  industry  of  this  people. 
While  they  wore  the  native  tapa  the  fabric,  though  of  little  value,  gave  employ- 
ment to  numbers  of  women;  and  this  change  of  dress  intended  as  an  advance 
■  in  civilization,  has  had  the  effect  of  superseding  employments  which  formerly 
engaged  their  attention  and  occupied  their  time.  The  idleness  hence  arising, 
and  the  artificial  wants  thus  created,  have  no  little  influence  in  perpetuating 
licentiousness  among  the  females,  to  whom  foreign  finery  is  a  great  temptation. 
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In  old  days  beautiful  bowls,  pillows  and  seats  were  carved  by  the 
natives  out  of  single  pieces  of  wood,  but  these  also  were  doomed  when 
brought  into  competition  with  even  the  cfudest  articles  of  European 
manufacture,  and  moreover  their  symbolism  was  repugnant  to  the  new 
regime,  for  it  maintained  the  memories  of  old  traditions. 
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AT  Papeete,  Tahiti. 

It  should  be  said  that  in  1818  the  missionaries  sought  to  introduce 
such  civilized  employments  as  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth,  and  the 
cultivation  of  sugar,  coffee  and  tobacco,  and  the  making  of  lime  for 
the  concrete  required  in  the  construction  of  the  ugly,  stuffy,  little  stone 
houses  which  were  intended  to  supplant  the  well-ventilated  native 
thatch.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to  import  a  Mr.  Gyles  from  Jamaica 
to  introduce  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  cane.  He  succeeded, 
but  Pomare  and  the  chiefs  became  fearful  that  should  the  industry 
prove  commercially  profitable  foreign  men-of-war  would  descend  upon 
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of  ilw  work  llu-  Mii"ioiiaiir>  a.r(..llpli^ll.■.l  in  Tahiti.  I.'atl.or  ll.e  truth 
i<  Lliai.  ivali/.in-  \Ur  fuiMlaiiiciilal  goud  ili.y  a.voiiiplisl.cd,  wo,  in  our 
re<-rct  lor  tlicir' partial  failuivs.  are  i\\<\^o,C(\  in  duvll  loo  deeply  upon 
li,e  -larker  side.  J.el  u.  therefore  not  IV.rget  the  h.^tter  thm,-  tliov 
wrought  I'or.  and  the  .lillieulti.s  which  their  courage  ^unnouiited.     Had 

th,.v  not,  c e  ih.MV  would  bo  no  native  race  living  in  the  Tahiti  ot  to- 

.hiv  for  wilh  thrir  >uece^^>.  tlio  institution-  of  inlaiii  murder,  human 
>a,'rilie.-,  nali^..  warfare  and  the  society  of  th.'  .\i i  di-api-eared  forever 

fioiii  tlir  land. 

.\(>r  inii^l  wu  overlook  ilio  In-avcry  of  i\u>  liule  Land,  every  one  ot 
wlnmi  lia.l  Im.'Ii  tlireatoiHMl  many  times  with  dcalli.  and  at  least  one  of 
whom  liad  rallrn  a  vieiim  lo  iiaiivc  lialivd.  Friendless  and  far  from 
Inm..'.  alnnr.  and  nn|.rnl(vt.'d.  ihey  had  lahoivd  steadfastly  thronghont 
the  long  sad  years  of  api»areni  failmv.  and  it  seems  but  natural  that  m^ 
the  end   1hey   hceamc  in   some  measure   the   victims  of   the  elation   of 

success. 

It  wa^  fnrinnatr  thai  from  181T  to  IS'M  William  Kllis,  a  kindly, 
tactful  and  iM)uragcnu>  man  lixcd  as  a  missionary  upon  l^ddti.  for  not 
rmlv  did  Ur  oivc  us  in  his  well-known  ^^  INdynoian  ilcsearches  *'  the 
Inllr^l  accr)unte.xtanL  ..f  Tahiti  in  old  days,  hut  hi-  efforts  were  directed 
j<,waid   .'iicouraging  new   industries  to  take  the  place  (d'  many  oecUj»a- 

tion.-  which  had  i>eeii   l.tst. 

Among  all  the  mis.Mouaries,  Kllis  appeal-  k.  he  the  .mlv  ..ne  who 
expressed  regret  at  the  aheyance  of  such  harmless  <\u^v{>  a<  archery, 
surf-h.»ard  ri<ling.  playing  with  miniature  canoes,  living  kites,  an. I 
swinging  upon  rope>:  for  the  Tahitians  were  not  -amhl,.)-  as  were  the 
jlawaiiaiis:  hut  he  says 

\Uv  :h1iiIi-   rr;.lii1iMns|  du  iml   :i|.iM'ar  to  liavc  tliniiolit  ,,f  full. .win-  tliis  |  iirrli.'vv] 
(,r  :iiiv  (.ili.r  -ainc  since  Christianity  has  been   iiitrodiu'cd  among-  them. 

:^roreover  in  Tahiti,  as  elsewhere  tinder  the  diMiiination  of  European 
culture,  the  native  craft^  of  wood-earving  and  tapa  manu facturinir  were 
dixnuraged  and  ln>l.  and  the  great  douhle-decke.l  eaiioes  oiu'  hundred 
I'.M't  in  l.'iiLiMh  wilh  their  (»rnat(dv  car\ed  hows  cur\ing  upward,  were 
made  no  longer,  and  e\en  the  Ariirahi's  state  canoe,  called  the  Anuanua 
(tin'  rainhow).  was  dooineil   to  disappear. 

In  >peakiiig  of  Tahiti  as  it  was  in  ISo'.h  Admiral  (1iarle<  Wilke^^. 
who  al\N;i\-  (hampinns  ihe  iniroductimi  ol'  European  culture,  says: 

Thr  ('hnn;^c  of  dross  whi.-ii  lias  been  inlrodn.-ed  Uy  tlie  missioiinries,  and 
,,tlier  i'(»iei.un(Ms.  tins  lind  :in  injurious  oirert  on  the  industry  ol^  this  j.eople. 
Wliil,-  tiiey  \vorc  tlie  native  ta|>a  the  fabric',  thr.u.uli  .d"  littU'  v:dne,  ^^'.\\o  oniploy- 
menl  1u  nund.ers  of  women;  ami  this  (diange  of  dress  inten.h'd  ms  jui  udvan.-e 
in  civili/ntion,  li:i>  h.-id  \\\r  (dVcM-t  of  superseding  employments  wldidi  formerly 
rngaged  their  Mit(Miti<.n  Mud  oceuj.ied  tlieir  time.  The  idleness  hence  Mrisin.-. 
;md  nie  arlifi<-i:il  wants  llnis  erented.  h:i\T  no  little  inlluenee  in  perpet  nntin^ir 
lieentiousness  amono-  the  female-,  to  whom  forei-n  finery   i<  :i   ^r.  :il    temi»tation. 


Ju  old  days  heautiful  howU.  pillow,-  and  -rai-  ueiv  ear\rd  hy  tlie 
natives  out  of  sin,L:le  pieces  of  wood,  hut  the>e  ;d-n  wcrr  <l(M>med  when 
hrought  into  competition  with  e\en  llie  erude-i  arliele.-  (d'  I'hiropean 
manufacture,  and  ninreover  tlieir  symh(dism  \\a-  repugnani  lo  the  new 
regime^  h)r  it  maintaine(|  the  memories  <d'  (dd  iradilions. 


Eastkk  Isi>.\.m»  Sium;   1.\i.\(;i:   in  nii:  (J.vumiN  oi-    iiii;  Ksi aii:  m    .Imhn    i;i;\Mti;j:,  l^scj., 

AT  1'ai'i:i:ti;,  '1'aiii  ii. 

It  should  he  said  that  in  ISJS  (he  missionaries  .-oiiglil  In  iiiiroduce 
such  civilized  emploxnieiits  as  the  manufatd  ure  of  (-(.iinn  cl(dli.  and  the 
culli\ation  »d*  -uuar.  c(dVee  and  tohacco,  and  the  making  nf  lime  for 
the  concrete  re<piii*ed  in  the  construction  of  the  ngl>.  -tiiiry.  little  stone 
hous(\s  whicli  were  iideiided  to  siipplaiil  the  W(dl-\'enl  ilaled  native 
thatch.  Tlie\'  e\en  went  so  far  as  to  imporl  a  Mr.  (iyle.-  fiom  Jamaica 
to  inlrodnce  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  eaiie.  lie  succeeded, 
hut  Vomare  and  ilie  chiefs  hecame  fearful  that  .-hoiild  \\\r  industry 
prove  commei'eialU    pinlitahle   foreign   ineii-(d'-\\ar  would  de-cend   ujion 
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Tahiti  and  the  natives  would  be  deprived  of  their  lands  and  reduced  to 
slavery  as  were  the  Indians  of  the  West  Indies.  The  opposition  of  the 
chiefs  was  of  so  determined  a  nature  that  the  missionaries  deemed  it 
advisable  to  desist  from  their  attempt,  and  their  effort  to  mtroduce  a 
cotton-cloth  mill  met  with  similar  discouragement. 

Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  child-like  natives  would  have  been 
either  happier  or  better  as  mill  hands  laboring  eight  or  ten  hours  a  day 
in  distilleries  or  factories  than  they  were  each  in  his  own  house  beneath 
the  palm  groves  and  depending  upon  the  rich  bounty  of  the  land  and 
sea  for  food  and  clothing.  These  European  autocrats  sought  m  ail  re- 
forms to  begin  at  the  top,  and  had  they  displayed  the  good  judgment  to 
teach  merely  the  rudiments  of  religion,  government  and  agriculture,  and 
to  encourage  and  develop  a  market  for  the  crafts  the  natives  already 
practised,  they  would  probably  not  have  felt  obliged  to  complain  to 
Admiral  Wilkes  that  "  sincere  piety  was  rarely  to  be  found  among  the 

natives."  .v  „„ 

In  1821  a  rebellious  return  to  idolatry  broke  out  among  the  young 

and  aristocratic  element,  and  after  this  was  sternly  suppressed  a  fanat. 
ical  sect,  the  Mamaia,  arose  in  1828,  their  leader  claiming  to  be  Christ 
and  promising  a  sensual  paradise  to  his  followers.  The  natives  who  at 
first  had  expected  miracles  from  the  white  man's  god,  were  now  begin- 
ning to  lose  faith  and  interest  and  to  loathe  the  dull  life  their  masters 
forced  upon  them,  and  in  1839,  when  Admiral  Wilkes  visited  Tahiti  he 
was  surprised  to  find  the  attendance  upon  worship  on  Sunday  to  be 
small,  less  than  200  being  present  in  the  church,  and  most  of  these 
being'  women  who  "  did  not  appear  to  be  as  attentive  as  they  had  been 
represented."    These  women,  he  says, 

were  dressed  in  a  most  unbecoming  manner  in  high  flaring  chip  bonnets  of  their 
own  manufacture,  loose  gray  flowing  silk  frocks,  with  showy  kerchiefs  tied 
around  their  necks. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  natives  of  Polynesia  are  beginning  to 
appeal  for  freedom  to  govern  and  maintain  their  own  churches  and 
under  ministers  of  their  own  race;  to  suffer  from  their  own  mistakes 
and  win  their  own  achievements. 

Yet  a  great  task  still  remains  to  the  European  co-worker  for  their 
enlightenment,  for  everywhere  there  is  a  crying  need  for  manual  train- 
ing  and  technical  schools  patterned  upon  the  general  plan  of  Booker 
Washington's  Tuskegee  Institute.  Above  all,  markets  must  be  sought 
and  developed  for  the  wares  and  produce  of  the  natives,  for  most  of  their 
present  apathy  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  can  obtain  no  adequate  re- 
muneration of  the  products  of  their  labor,  but  are,  in  effect,  penalized 
for  their  very  industry  through  the  rapacious  acts  of  traders. 

Moreover,  the  present  rule  of  the  religious  autocrat,  essentially  altru- 
istic and  high  minded  as  it  is,  has  produced  only  obedient  or  servile 
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children.  Justice  demands  freedom  for  the  Polynesian — room  in  which 
to  struggle  and  to  rise.  It  is  an  inadequate  defense  of  the  present  sys- 
tem to  say  that  it  is  immeasurably  more  humane  than  the  savage  rule  of 
the  old  chiefs,  for  it  has  proven  itself  incompetent  to  raise  a  single 
native  race  into  a  position  of  self-supporting  independence.  We  have 
given  them  the  Bible,  but  we  still  withhold  from  them  the  means  to  win 
their  moral  self-respect.     In  other  words,  the  task  of  the  European  is 


Canoe  at  Nukutavake  Atoll,  Paumotus. 

but  half  completed,  and  the  effect  of.  leaving  it  at  this  stage  is  all  too 
apparent  in  long  settled  regions  such  as  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  where, 
after  the  most  easily  attained  conversion  in  the  history  of  the  Pacific, 
the  natives  have  steadily  sunken,  and  are  to-day  a  degraded,  downcast 
remnant— mere  peons  of  commercialism,  their  past  forgotten  and  their 

future  hopeless. 

How  different  this  history  might  have  been  if  along  with  instruction 
'  respecting  the  lives  of  Adam  and  Eve,  Abraham,  and  Sampson,  the  mis- 
sionaries had  maintained  the  native  arts,  modifying  them  to  meet  the 
demands  of  markets  which  might  have  provided  the  native  race  with  a 
means  of  livelihood  and  replaced  the  lost  ambition  due  to  the  abolition 
of  war.  Beautiful  wall  papers  and  screens  might  have  been  made  from 
the  delicate  tapas  of  old  Hawaii,  and  their  women  were  once  skilled  to 
an  unusual  degree  in  feather  work  and  weaving. 

We  speak  of  the  island  races  as  being  "  lazy,''  forgetting  that  there  is 
as  yet  no  adequate  reward  for  their  labor.  When  opportunity  offers,  they 
strive  well,  as  in  the  crude  process  of  the  copra  industry,  which,  after 
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having  been  introduced  by  the  great  German  merchant,  Godeffroy,  in 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  has  proved  to  be  the  commercial 
salvation  of  Polynesia. 

But  to  return  to  the  political  history  of  Tahiti.  On  December  7, 
1821,  Pomare  II.  died  as  a  result  of  long-continued  drunkenness,  and  on 
April  21,  1824,  his  son,  a  boy  of  four  years,  was  crowned  by  Mr.  Nott, 
one  of  the  original  missionaries  as  "  Pomare  III.,  constitutional  king  of 
Tahiti.^'  The  education  of  the  young  "  king  ^^  was  at  once  undertaken 
by  the  missionaries,  but  on  January  11,  1827,  he  died  of  an  epidemic 
which  was  then  ravaging  the  island;  and  Aimata,  his  half  sister,  was 
proclaimed  queen,  taking  the  name  of  Pomare- Vahine  (The  Lady 
Pomare),  although  more  commonly  known  as  ^^  Queen  Pomare  IV." 

At  the  time  of  her  accession  she  was  only  about  thirteen  years  of 
age,  and  thus  dependent  upon  the  missionaries  for  advice,  and,  as  the 
sequel  proved,  rarely  was  queen  more  in  need  of  broad-minded  and  tact- 
ful advisers,  for  the  end  of  Tahitian  independence  was  at  hand,  and  the 
fateful  question  was — should  England  or  should  France  assume  the 
government  of  the  island? 

Several  elements  in  the  foreign  population  were  causing  trouble  to 
the  natives,  these  being  the  traders  who  sought  to  bleed  the  Tahiti ans 
of  all  the  little  wealth  they  possessed,  the  degenerate  deserters  from 
ships  and  other  parasitic  whites  who  were  a  constant  source  of  demorali- 
zation, and  the  sons  of  the  missionaries,  who,  in  general,  lacked  the 
altruism  of  their  parents  and  sought  to  acquire  land  and  to  exploit  the 
Island  at  the  expense  of  the  natives.  Conditions  such  as  these  have 
worked  themselves  out  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  ending  by  the  descend- 
ants of  the  missionaries  acquiring  nearly  all  the  lands  the  natives  once 
possessed. 

In  Tahiti  the  native  chiefs,  following  the  policy  they  adopted  in 
respect  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane,  had  determined  to  discourage 
the  permanent  residence  of  white  men  among  them,  and  had  steadfastly 
refused  to  sell  or  even  to  grant  long  leases  to  their  land,  and  thus  the 
natives  as  a  race  were  still  independent  home-owners,  and  happy  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  accustomed  means  of  obtaining  sustenance. 

The  salient  fact  is  that  the  white  settler  in  the  tropics  is  concerned 
chiefly  with  his  own  profit,  and  but  little  with  the  elevation  of  the  native 
race.  Through  artificial  devices  designed  to  restrict  the  liberty  of  the 
natives,  or  through  the  imposition  of  high  taxes,  the  white  man  virtually 
peonizes  the  native  race  and  forces  the  brown  man  to  labor  far  beyond  the 
little  effort  required  to  provide  all  his  natural  needs,  and  in  the  end  the 
profit  accruing  from  such  toil  is  found  in  the  pockets  of  the  white 
man.  To-day  over  those  parts  of  the  tropics  wherein  the  white  man 
gains  a  profit  from  the  land,  as  in  the  Dutch  Ea^t  Indies  or  in  parts  of 
Africa,   this   modern   ingenious   form   of  slavery  pertains.     In   other 
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words,  a  form  of  commercial  peonage  has  replaced  the  old  possession  of 
the  body  of  the  slave,  and  only  in  proportion  as  the  land  is  poor,  or 
markets  far  away,  is  the  native  rich  in  communal  liberty. 

These  facts,  well  appreciated  as  they  are  by  the  natives  are  the  chief 
causes  of  racial  distrust,  for  the  native  realizes  that  the  European  is  his 
exploiter,  not  his  friend.  Unable  to  maintain  his  ground  in  open  con- 
test, he  has  recourse  to  all  manner  of  subterfuge.  Much  of  his  so- 
called  "  laziness  "  and  "  lack  of  ambition  "  results  from  these  conditions, 
for  while  he  is  sufficiently  industrious  and  often  hard  working  in  so  far 
as  his  own  personal  needs  and  profits  are  concerned ;  if  he  can  by  any 
means  avoid  working  for  the  white  man's  benefit  he  will  do  so,  even 
though  he  must  himself  endure  privation  to  accomplish  this  end.^ 

Events  in  Tahiti  moved  slowly,  for  the  age  of  the  steamship  had 
not  yet  come,  and  the  South  Sea  Islands  were  still  remote  from  the 
world's  activity. 

In  1835  the  Catholics  began  to  establish  missions  among  the  Pacific 
Islands,  and  thus  the  French  government  acquired  a  plausible  reason  for 
sending  men-of-war  into  the  Pacific,  avowedly  to  afford  protection  to 
these  missions,  -but  in  reality  to  expand  the  realms  of  France. 

In  Tahiti,  the  drama  opened  when  two  French  priests,  Fathers  Laval 
and  Caret,  embarked  upon  a  small  schooner  from  Mangareva  and  landed 
on  Tahiti  on  November  21, 1836. 

The  antagonism  between  the  protestant  missionaries  and  their  cath- 
olic co-workers  was  well  known  to  these  French  priests,  and  thus  they 
avoided  Papeete,  the  only  port  of  entry,  and  sought  a  landing  upon  the 
remote  coast  of  Tautira  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Island.  They  then 
walked  slowly  along  the  shore  toward  Papeete  preaching  at  frequent 
intervals,  and  gaining  the  ears  of  Tati  and  other  leaders  of  the  old  con- 
servative party  whose  aspirations  had  been  crushed  by  the  missionary 
element  in  1815.  "' 

Henceforth  the  struggle  lay  between  the  protestants  and  the  French 
the  Queen  being  but  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Pritchard  a  mis- 
sionary who  was  then  serving  as  British  Consul ;  and  the  upshot  of  the 
affair  was  that  on  December  13,  1836,  the  priests  were  expelled  from 
Tahiti  for  having  failed  to  respect  the  port  regulations  in  landing 
surreptitiously  at  Tautira;  their  offer  to  pay  the  statutory  fine  being 
refused  by  the  Queen.  * 

But  the  martyr  spirit  was  as  strong  in  these  French  priests  as  in  their 
protestant  adversaries,  and  with  unexpected  suddenness  they  reappeared, 
this  time  as  passengers  on  the  American  brig  Colombo  which  anchored 
m  Papeete  Harbor  on  January  27,  1837.    Their  application  for  per- 

-White  Capital  and  Colored  Labor/'  '  ^  ^''  ^^^^  ^P^^ 
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mission  to  land  met  witli  a  prompt  refusal,  and  with  their  disappear- 
ance the  curtain  falls  upon  the  first  scene  of  the  drama. 

The  second  opens  when  on  August  29,  1838,  the  French  frigate 
Venus,  under  Commodore  DuPetit-Thouars,  bore  down  upon  Papeete, 
and,  training  her  guns  upon  the  town,  demanded  first  an  apology,  second 
2,000  Spanish  dollars,  and  third  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  for  the 

French  flag. 

The  native  sources  of  money-revenue  were  derived  largely  from 
washing  done  for  ships,  of  which  employment  Her  Majesty  and  the  high 
chiefs  enjoyed  a  monopoly,  and  the  hopelessness  of  attempting  to  pay 
this  enormous  indemnity  was  so  overpowering  that  in  her  despair  the 
Queen  is  said  to  have  advised  the  ceding  of  the  entire  Island  to  the 

French. 

Even  had  the  town  been  shelled,  retreat  to  the  hillsides  would  have 
given  the  natives  hardly  more  concern  than  in  the  days  of  Wallis,  but  it 
was  far  otherwise  with  the  English  residents,  who,  moreover,  were  al- 
ready scheming  for  a  British  protectorate.  Thus  the  foreign  resi- 
dents came  to  the  aid  of  the  Queen  and  the  indemnity  was  promptly 
paid,  the  French,  however,  being  obliged  to  provide  the  powder  used  to 
salute  their  own  flag,  for,  as  Mr.  Pritchard  states  in  his  "  Polynesian 
Keminiscences,^'  upon  the  entire  Island  there  was  not  suSicient  powder 
for  more  than  five  of  the  twenty-one  shots  required.' 

The  French  Commodore  then  demanded  a  treaty  by  virtue  of  which 
Frenchmen  of  all  professions  were  to  be  permitted  to  establish  them- 
selves upon  Tahiti;  and  after  obliging  the  Queen  to  accept  a  French 
Consul  of  his  own  choosing,  the  Venus  sailed  away. 

Most  unwisely,  immediately  after  the  departure  of  the  Venus,  the 
Queen,  instigated  by  Pritchard  and  the  missionaries,  issued  a  law  for- 
bidding the  teaching  of  Eoman  Catholic  doctrines  in  Tahiti ;  when,  like 
a  bird  of  ill  omen,  another  frigate  UArtemise  rose  above  the  horizon,  but 
in  approaching  the  island  she  struck  so  heavily  upon  the  coral  reef 
that  had  it  not  been  for  native  aid  in  towing  her  into  Papeete  Harbor 
she  would  have  sunk.  No  sooner  were  her  injuries  repaired,  however, 
than  her  captain,  running  out  his  guns,  demanded  equal  rights  for  both 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  the  cession  of  a  site  for  a  Eoman  Catho- 
lic church.  Soon  after  this  in  1841  the  chiefs  of  the  old  conservative 
party  applied  to  France  for  protection;  the  Queen,  instigated  by  Pritch- 
ard, having  already  addressed  a  similar  appeal  to  England.® 

A  semblance  of  peace  then  fell  upon  the  scene  and  for  several  years 

8  This  event  is  depicted  in  Plate  No.  53  accompanying  the  "Voyage  autour 
du  monde''  by  A.  DuPetit-Thouars,  Paris,  1841. 

»  Great  Britain  responded  by  a  pleasing  but  non-commital  letter,  and  a  gift  to 
the  queen  of  some  household  furniture,  which  through  an  irony  of  fate  arrived 
just  in  time  to  be  of  service  to  Bruat,  the  first  French  Governor. 
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the  wide  waste  of  the  Pacific  seemed  to  afford  the  protection  of  isolation 
to  the  little  island.  But  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  was  casting 
covetous  eyes  upon  the  Pacific,  usurpation  at  home  having  bred  aggres- 
sion abroad;  and  in  September,  1842,  the  sails  of  another  frigate.  La 
Peine  Blanche,  rose  and  shaped  themselves  upon  that  eastern  horizon 
whence  in  other  days  Wallis,  and  Cook,  and  Bougainville  had  come,  and 
the  evil  genius  of  Tahiti,  DuPetit-Thouars,  once  more  frowned  down 
upon  the  affrighted  land. 
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Led  by  a  taupou,  or  beauty  girl  of  royal  blood,  groups  of  ten,  twenty  or  forty  men  perform  the  rhythmic  movements  of  the  siva,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  native  dances.     In  their  songs  and  dances  the  Samoans  are  at   their   best:    their   songs   range   from   serenades   to   epics   of    history;    their 

dances  are  the  personification  of  grace  and  beauty. 

MOTOR  CARS  IN  EDEN 

*  «• 

Increasing  the   Tempo  of  Samoan   Life — Commercialism   Versus   the   Ancient 

Ideals — Young  Samoa  and  the  Future 

By  E.  Noble  Caldwell 
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WHEN  Charles  J.  Glidden,  of  New  York,  was  touring  the 
world  with  his  family  in  1904,  he  stopped  in  the  South 
Sea  Islands  with  his  40-horsepower  Napier,  giving  hun- 
dreds of  Polynesians  and  Melanesians  their  first  awe-struck 
glimpse  of  the  horseless  carriage  which  still  was  a  novelty  to  us, 
but  to  them  was  nothing 
short  of  the  miraculous.  In 
1928,  when  Captain  Kings- 
ford-Smith  landed  his  660- 
horsepower  Fokker  mono- 
plane_in  Albert  Park,  Suva, 
the  capital  of  the  Fiji 
Islands,  the  first  airplane  to 
visit  the  South  Seas,  there 
was  no  bewildered  amaze- 
rnent  except  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  an  unprecedented 
feat  in  aviation.  Those 
dark-skinned  men,  naked 
but  for  i\\^\r  rawarazvas,  or 
loin-cloths,  were  eager  prin- 
dpally  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  three  220-horsepower 
Wright  Whirlwind  motors ; 
jand  the  same  percentage  of 
young  men  as  could  have 
furnished  this  information 
in  Oakland,  California, 
could  have  told  you  that 
they  were  of  the  J-5  series, 
the  type  which  Lindbergh 
used  in  his  trans-Atlantic 
flight. 

Bridging  these  twenty- 
four  years  between  these 
two  incidents  is  to  span  the 


THE  samoan  home 


This  circular  house  before  which  copra  is  being  spread  to  dry  is  the  typical 
Samoan  home.  No  nails  are  used  in  the  construction  and  each  joining  is  tied 
with  cord  made  from  coconut-tree  fibers.  By  day,  the  house  is  an  open  pavilion; 
by  night,  curtains  of  tapa  cloth  are  lowered  to  form  as  many  rooms  as  are  necessary. 


distance  between  the  hilltops  of  Elysium  and  the  plains  of  modern 
commercialism.  The  Polynesians  no  longer  enjoy  immunity  in 
remoteness  from  our  present  civilization  which  Dean  Inge  terms 
*'a  disease  from  which  nations  seldom  recover.'' 

Still,  it  is  not  the  young  Polynesian  but  rather  his  father  who 

is  struggling  with  the  prob- 
lems of  mental  adjustment. 
With  a  reverent  ear,  the 
middle-aged  man  still  is  Hs- 
tening  to  the  classic  tales  of 
traditional  lore  from  his 
own  father  who  prayed 
each  evening  as  the  family 
gathered  around  the  flame- 
fire  in  the  fale:  "O,  king, 
drive  away  the  sailing-gods, 
lest  they  come  and  cause 
disease  and  death.'*  At  the 
same  time  he  hears  the 
clang  of  encroaching  com- 
mercialism and  watches  his 
sons  and  daughters  trying 
to  adapt  themselves  to 
strange  standards  of  life 
which,  more  often  than  not, 
are  diametrically  opposed 
to  his  own.  One  has  but 
to  contrast  those  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  live 
away  from  the  tracks  of 
trade  and  travel  to  realize 
how  many  prjpiitive  ideals 
have  already  been  destroyed 
by  contacts  with  European 
civilization. 

The  phonograph,  motion   I 


Photo,  by  H.  C.  Ostrander 
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l.cd   by  a   taujiou. 
inlcrcstiny;    native 


or  l)cauly   jiirl   of   royal    hlood.   jrroupji  of   ten.   t\v<'nty  or    forty    mm    perform    tin-    rliytlimic    movcmrtil-    of    tlir    .s//v/.    o?ir    of    tlir    mo^( 
(lanct's.      In    tln'ir   ^im\L>    and    dances    tin-    SamoaFi>«    arc   at    their    l)c>t :    their    -on«i^    raniic    from    ^crcnaih>    to    ci»ics    of    history:     thcji 

(hinccs   arc   the    personifieat iofi   of   jzrace   and    heaulN. 


MOTOR  CARS  IN  EDEN 

Iiun^asino    tlir    1('I!I|K)    of    Sainoaii    f.ilV — ('oiiimcnialistn    Versus    \\\v    Aiicinit 

hlcals — Yonnj:  Samoa  au<l   the  Fiiliiri' 

By  E.  Noble  Caldwell 


WIIEX  Cliarlc'S  J.  dliddcMi.  of  Xcw  ^'()rk,  was  lourii]--  tlic 
world  with  his  family  in  1<)04,  lie  slojjpc'd  in  ihc  Soiilli 
Sea  Islands  with  his  4()-horsc'i)()wcr  Xai)icr,  .c^ivini;-  hun- 
dreds of  Polynesians  and  Melanesians  their  first  awe-struek 
.i;liin|)se  of  the  horseless  earria.i^'e  which  still  was  a  noveltv  to  us, 
hut  to  them  was  tiolhin^- 
short  of  the  miraculous.  In 
1^L^'^,  when  C  aptain  Kin^-s- 
ford-Smith  landed  his  ()()[)- 
horsepower  I'olsl<er  mono- 
])lane  in  Alhert  Park,  Suva, 
the  c  a  ])  i  t  a  1  of  the  ImjI 
Islands,  the  first  airplane  to 
visit  the  South  Seas,  tlicrc 
was  no  hewildered  ama/.e- 
ment  exce])t  for  the  achieve- 
ment ot  an  imprecedented 
I  eat  in  aviation.  Those 
♦  lark-skinned  men,  naked 
hut  for  tJK'ir  raicaru'i^'as,  or 
loin-cloths,  were  eai;X'r  ])rin- 
cipally  to  ,i;et  a  i^iim])se  of 
die  three  2J0-horse])ower 
W'rii^ht  Wdn'riwind  motors; 
and  the  same  ])erceiUa;^c'  of 
yoiuii^"  men  as  could  have 
tiu'in'shecl  this  information 
iti  (  )  a  k  1  a  n  d  ,  California, 
could  have  told  you  that 
they  were  of  the  [-5  series, 
the  type  which  Lindheri^h 
used  in  his  trans-. \tlrmtic 
Hi-ht. 

P.ridL^inq-  tliese  twenty- 
lom*  years  ])etween  these 
two  incidents  is  to  span  the 
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TTTF  SAAIOW  HOME 

This  rirrnlar  house  ])eforc  which  copra  i-  heinir  spread  to  dry  is  the  tvpical 
Samoan  home.  \o  naiU  are  ii<e<i  in  the  con-hiiciion  and  each  joininii  i^  tied 
"with  cord  made  fr<tm  cocomil-lree  hher^.  I»\  dav.  the  hon-e  i-  ;in  open  pavilion: 
l)y  ni;_dil.  curtains  of  fdfKi  cloth  arc  lowered  in  form  a-  inanv  room-  ;i<  are  neces-arv. 


distance  hetween  the  hilltoi)S  of  hdysitun  and  the  ])lains  of  modern 
commercialism.  fhe  Polynesians  no  Ioniser  enjoy  immunity  in 
remoteness  from  our  i)reseiU  ci\'ili/.ation  which  I  )ean  lniL;e  terms 
**a  disease   from  which  nations  seldom  recoxcr." 

wSlill,  it   is  not   the  voiuii;"   Polynesian   hut   rather  his   lather  who 

is  sti'u,i^L;lin^'  with  the  i)rol)- 
lems  of  mental  adjustment. 
With  a  rrxcreiit  ear,  the 
middle-a,^c'd  man  still  is  lis- 
tening:" to  the  classic  tales  ol 
traditional  loi*e  from  hi^ 
own  father  who  i)rayed 
each  excnin^'  as  the  family 
leathered  around  the  llame- 
lire  ill  the  fdic :  "(  ),  kini^. 
drixt'  axxav  the  sailinj^-.i^ods. 
lest  thcx"  come  and  (\ause 
disease  and  death."  At  the 
same  time  he  hears  the 
elani;"  ol  encroachini^  com- 
mercialism and  watches  his 
sons  aiul  drui;^hter>  trying 
to  adapt  themsel\-es  to 
strange  standards  of  life 
which.  ni(  ire  often  than  not , 
are  diametricallx'  op])osed 
to  his  own.  (  )iie  ha^  hitt 
to  contrast  tlio^e  who  are 
fortunate  eiioui^h  to  lixc 
awax'  from  the  tra(d<s  of 
trade  ainl  traxcl  to  realize 
how  m«an\-  ])ri-nitix-e  ideals 
hax'e  alreadx"  heen  destroved 
hy  coin  acts  xxith  Puroi)ean 
cix'ili/ation. 

'fhe   ])honoL:ra]ih.   motion 


SCALING  THE  PEAKS 

OF  SKYE 


Mountain    Climbing    on    Scotland's    Most 

Romantic  Island 


By  George  D.  Abraham 


WHY  Skye,  the  misty  isle  where  the  Black 
Coolin  catches  the  spindrift  of  Atlantic 
I  fury  and  grim  Coruisk  roars  an  echoing 

defiance?  Because  in  this  lonely  island  of  the 
inner  Hebrides  are  Britain's  finest  mountains, 
and  here  are  opportunities  for  amateur  rock 
climbing  probably  unequaled  anywhere.  The 
pinnacled  peaks  of  the  Coolin,  mostly  springing 
directly  for  about  three  thousand  feet  above  the 
Igleaming  sea,  are  real  mountains  in  miniature  and 
lall  need  skilful  use  of  hand  and  foot  in  their  con- 
[uest.  There  are  climbs  of  all  grades  of  difficulty 
I — the  glutton  for  danger  may  cling  to  the  steepest 
lof  cliflfs  with  his  life  in  his  hands  and  little  else ; 
jthe  lover  of  milder  scrambling  upon  roughly 
jweathered  ridges  will  find  all  the  joys  of  skyward 
:ravel  in  Skye. 

Moreover,  the  glamor  of  romance  floods  this 
iHebridean  glen.    We  may  follow  the  road  to  the 
Jisles  in  the  footsteps  of  Prince  Charlie  by  Cullo- 
Iden  through  the  Great  Glen,  and  on  the  islands, 
laided  by  wonderful  modern  highways,  trace  his 
varied  wanderings  and  hear  his  story  and  many 
others   from  an  unspoiled  and  primitive  people. 
We  may  learn  that  in  the  prime  of  the  summer- 
time this  land  of  corries,  where  eagles  dwell  and 
cataracts    dash   everymore,   has   weather   that    is 
usually  sunny  and  fine.     May,  June,  and  July  arc 
the  ideal  months  for  Skye.    Its  ill-weather  repute 
is  earned  during  the  other  months  of  the  year, 
land  should  a  rainy  day  intervene,  the  fascinating 
[castles   of    Duntulm    and    Dunvegan    in   the    far 
north  may  be  explored.     Stories  of  earlier  battles 
and    feuds    may    be  .heard    first-hand    in    some 
Icrofter's  home  where  the  hardy  Highlanders  live 
jhappy    and    contented    in    their    quaint    thatched 
:lachans.      Poultry    and    cattle    often    share    the 
|dwelling  rooms  and  a  hole  in  the  roof  may  serve 
LS  an  outlet  for  the  peat  smoke,  the  reek  of  which 
greets  the  traveler  so  pleasantly. 

There  is  still  pioneering  climbing  to  be  done  in  Skye  and  in- 
laccessible  peaks  that  have  defied  conquerors  even  of  the  Alps  and 
the  Himalayas.    This  I  realized  when  a  magnificent  new  route  was 
laid  up  Clach  Glas,  the  Matterhorn  of  Skye,  during  a  recent  visit. 
Sligachan,  the  world-famous  climbing  center  in  the  Coolin,  greeted 
lis  as  pleasantly  as  ever.    Our  array  of  climbing  boots,  ropes,  and 
gear  in  the  hall  of  our  headquarters,  where  striking  mountain 
])hotographs  decorate  the  walls,  astonished   some  ordinary  trav- 
elers who  arrived  shortly  after  us.     A  pompous  old  Englishman 
seemed  annoyed  that  ''safety  first*'  is  forgotten  in  Skye.    ''What's 
jail  this  confounded  rock  climbing  about?"  he  asked  me.     Then, 
] pointing  to  a  large  photograph  of  the  Inaccessible  Pinnacle,  he 
erked  out,  "Who's  the  fool  on  the  top?" 

"That's  myself,"  was  the  awkward  reply. 

The  critic's  retort,  "Pooh!  pooh!  you'd  never  catch  me  going 
up  there!"  only  added  to  the  general  amusement.  He  weighed  at 
i "ast  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

Sgurr  nan  Gillian,  being  close  to  Sligachan,  is  the  most  popular 


THE  PINNACLE  OF  SGURR  DEARG 

The  soaring  towers  of  granite  that  compose  the  Black  Coolins  provide  exhilarating  sport  for 
the  mountaineer.  Some  of  the  peaks  are  three  thousand  feet  high  and  many  of  them  are  a 
challenge  to  the  most  skilful  mountain  climbers.  The  land  of  Skye  was  colonized  by  the 
Vikings   in   remote   ages.     The  Vikings   named   the   hills   and   peaks   and  their   spirit   still 

hovers  over  the  land. 

peak  in  Skye,  and  its  well-known  Pinnacle  Ridge,  with  five  sharp 
aigmlles,  or  needles,  to  be  crossed,  aflforded  a  splendid  first  day's 
outing.  A  steep  buttress  facing  the  hotel  suggested  a  new  route 
for  the  first  pinnacle.  Then  a  new  way  was  found  up  the  north 
wall  of  Knight's  peak,  the  adjacent  summit  to  Sgurr  nan  Gillian, 
and  magnificent  slates  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high  were  the 
features  of  this  ascent.  The  descent  was  made  by  the  wonderful 
narrow  west  ridge  of  Sgurr  nan  Gillian,  where  the  curious  rock, 
gendarme,  or  policeman,  stood  aggressively  guarding  the  passage 
along  the  knife-edge  crest  of  the  lofty  arete.  However,  he  proved 
friendly  and  allowed  us  to  *'move  on''  by  embracing  him  around 
the  neck  and  swinging  across  to  the  ridge  beyond.  Care  seemed 
more  necessary  because  of  the  tragic  associations.  Not  long  ago 
two  unroped  climbers  were  ascending  here  when,  at  a  considerable 
height,  the  leader  disappeared  around  a  steep  buttress  and  his 
companion  below  was  startled  by  a  loud  shriek.  The  unfortunate 
leader  fell  clear  of  the  cliflF  and  crashed  with  such  violence  on  a 

(Continued  on  pa(/c  62) 
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pictures  and  later  the  radio  brought 
to  the  South  Sea  Islanders  an  intangi- 
ble  world  of  which  they  were  no  part, 
but  the  gasoline  motor  is  actually 
making  every  young  man  a  part  of 
the  great  motor  age  which  is  shrink- 
ing the  world  more  potently  in  men's 
thoughts  than  it  is  in  leagues  of  sea 
and  land.  The  fascination  of  making 
a  bit  of  mechanism  perform  is  the 
same  to  every  man,  whether  he  be 
working  under  the  spreading  shade  of 
a  mango  tree  in  Samoa  or  in  a  scien- 
tifically equipped  factory  in  Detroit. 
And  the  pleasure  of  driving  is  the 
same. 

Through  this  medium  of  motor- 
mindedness — many  are  apt  mechani- 
cians—the youths  of  Tonga,  Samoa, 
Fiji,  Rarotonga,  Nine  and  Tahiti 
have  caught  the  hurry  step  of  the 
world.  But  there  is  nowhere  to 
hurry.  The  confines  of  these  already 
narrow  islands,  most  any  of  which 
can  be  driven  across  in  an  hour,  have 
been  still  further  narrowed  until  it 
is  no  longer  an  adventure  to  visit  a 
village  ten  miles  away.  Such  a  trip 
is  now  any  evening's  pastime.  The 
yoiing  people  motor  out  and  fetch 
their  friends  in  for  a  picture  show 
and  drive  them  rapidly  home  again. 
And  the  zest  of  the  journey  is  gone 
in  the  same  ratio  of  time.  There  is 
not  one  car  in  fifty  used  for  anything 
except  pleasure. 


THE  FIRST  AUTOMOBILE  IN  THE  SOUTH  SEAS 

Since  Charles  J.  Glidden  astounded  the  natives  of  Suva  with  his  horse- 
less carriage  in  1904,  the  automobile  has  become  a  commonplace  of  life 
in  the  larger  Fijian  towns.  Along  with  the  commercialization  going  on 
throughout  the  South  Sea  Islands,  the  automobile  is  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  the  rapid  disintegration  of  the  old  Polynesian  culture. 
This  old  photograph  shows  Mr.  Glidden  and  his  party  at  Suva.  Princess 
Adi,  daughter  of  King  Cokatau,  is  seated  beside  the  pioneer  motorist. 


From  "The  Flight  of  the  Southern  Cross"  by  Kings  ford-Smith  and  C.  T,  P.  Ulm 

THE  FIRST  AIRPLA]>}E  IN  THE  SOUTH  SEAS 

In  June,  1928,  after  a  flight  of  3,138  miles  fro^'  Hawaii,  lasting  thirty-four  hours  and  thirty  minutes,  the 
Southern  Cross  landed  m  Suva,  the  capital  of  the  Fiji  Islands.  Though  this  was  one  of  the  greatest 
airplane  flights  m  history,  the  natives  of  Suva  regarded  it  with  scarcely  more  amazement  than  the  Western 
world,  m  the  last  twenty  five  years,  movies,  radios  and  automobiles  have  familiarized  them  with  the 
engineering  and  mechanical  achievements  of  the  West  and   many   Fijian  youths  are   as   motor-minded  as 

young  Americans. 


There  are  marked  similarities  of  mental  attributes  and  physical 
characteristics  among  all  branches  of  the  Polynesians,  yet  there 
are  equally  marked  dififerences,  arising  chiefly  from  environment 
and  the  blessings  of  good  government.  Tonga  has  been  most 
fortunate  in  both  these  instances,  being  more  isolated  and  having 
maintained  an  unbroken  dynasty  of  sufficient  strength  and  courage 
to  resist  the  intrigues  of  European  powers.  The  Samoans,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  been  most  unfortunate;  and  while  it  has  been 
their  adversity  which  has  forced  them  into  the  forefront  of  Island 
affairs  for  the  past  fifty  years,  their  superior  gifts  would  have 
maintained  that  dominance  equally  in  sunnier  circumstances.  In 
spite  of  wars  and  the  humiliation  of  a  harsh  German  rule  of 
twenty-five  years  in  Western  Samoa  when  their  rich  lands  were 
exploited  under  thousands  of  indentured  Chinese  and  Melanesian 
laborers,  the  Samoans  have  retained  their  inborn  pride  and  they 
remain  the  aristocrats  of  Polynesia  and  rank  foremost  in  artistry 
and  lore. 

It  is  conceded  by  the  Samoans  that  any  former  dynasty  has  been 
too  long  in  abeyance  ever  to  be  revived  as  a  ruling  power;  it  also 
is  conceded  that  election  by  ballot,  being  diametrically  opposed  to 
their  governmental  traditions,  would  be  impractical  at  the  present 
time.  Western  Samoa,  under  a  New  Zealand  mandate  since  the 
World  War,  has  made  marvelous  strides  in  social,  economic  and 
educational  improvement.  Eastern  Samoa,  under  the  United 
States'  naval  authority  since  1899,  is  taking  definite  steps,  under 
its  own  initiative,  toward  a  civil  government.  There  is  consider- 
ably more  than  one  generation  between  the  fathers  who,  as  high 
chiefs  of  Tutuila  and  Manua,  ceded  the  United  States  the  right 
of  a  coaling  station  and  found  themselves  giving  away  their  con- 
stitutional rights,  and  their  sons  of  today,  who  have  absorbed 
enough  of  Western  civilization  to  question  the  motive  of  a  great 
political  power,  and  politely  but  firmly  demand  justice. 

Narrowing  for  convenience  the  discussion  of  all  Polynesia  to 
the  Samoans,  the  greatest  difficulty  they  have  in  adapting  them- 
selves to  our  modern  living  comes  as  a  result  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween their  communal  traditions  and  individual  property  rights. 
Before  the  coming  of  the  European  this  feature  of  economic  life 
was  unknown.     After  nearly  a  century  of  foreign  and  domestic 
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Wi  I  ^■    Sk\c.   ilic  iiiiM\-  i^Ic  wluTc   tlic    r.I;i,  Is 
^   noliii    caU'lic-    the    >]iiiMlrin    «.i'    .\ll;iiiiic 
ini'\    :iimI    L^riiii   (  nniisk    i-oai's   an   cclKtiiiL: 
'N'li'iiirr :       lUran->c    in    ilii>    IdiuK     inland    dl'    ilic 
nnu  r     I  lt'Iti-i<!r>>    arc     r.nianr.s     \\]\r^\     mountain-, 
•  iikI     \\cvr     ai-c     npiioriuniiio     for    amau-ur     rock 
rlinikinL:      pmkaMy     nnc-«  |ual('<l     an\\\  Iktc.        Tlir 
jinniarlnl    peaks   (,t    ilic    (  dolin,    mo-iK-    >|)rin,L:inL; 
<inrrily    In]-  alnini    llircc   ikon^and    I'rct    al)n\c    tlic 
L:kannnL^   -ca,  ai-c  real  niMunlain-  in  niinialuiT  an(l 
ill   n('i-(I  -kiltiil  Use  n\    lian<l  an*!    I'noi   in  ilicir  con- 
ned!.      I  hen-  ai'c  clinil)-  (.f  all  v.i'adi  >  of  (jirruaill  \- 
lli^"  ,L:liiin>n   t<»r  dan-cr  ina\-  clin^:  l<i  the  siccju'st 
I    rlifis   wiik   his  life   in   hi.  lian«N  and   lilllc  cj-i'; 
Mr     loxrr     n|     nnklcr    s<]-anil)]in_L;     npun     i-ouidiK' 
vcatlu'iTd   la'd^cs  will   TukI  al|  the  i(.\>  of  sk\-\vard 
'ra\t'I   in   Skxc. 

M<irt'o\('r,    the    L^lanioi"    of    i-oinancc    11o(m|s    ihis 
I  Iv'kndcan   L:lrn.      \\  c  ina\-    f(.lIow  tlic  r.^ad  lo  ihc 
i-k'>  in  the   fooistrji-  of    ri-nicc   (liai-lic  1)\-  (  nllo- 
dcn    tln-oii-li   llir   (  ircat    (  iloi,   and   on   the   i-land-, 
aid('(l    l»y    wonderful    nio.](]-ii    lii-liw  a\s.    iracc    his 
ai-icd    wandcriuL^s   an(l    hear   lii->   sior\-   and   nianv 
''du'i-s    ii-Min    an    nai.s|ioiItd    and    ]  iriniii  i\c    ]K'o|>lr. 
W  r  nia\'   learn   thai    in   the  prime  of   ihe  siimmer- 
tmie  this  land   of  con-ie-,   where  i-aL^les  dwell   an<l 
I'alarart.s    dash    e\-eryinoi-e,    has     weather    that     is 
n-uall\-  sniiii\-  and   line.      May.  June,  and    |ul\    are 
ideal  m(Uitlis  for  Sk\('.      Its  ill -wcathcf  fei.ine 
-    earned    durin-    the    other    months    (.f    the    vcaf, 
nd   shunld  a  fainy  day  inteiwcne.  the    fasrinatiuL; 
*'i-ik'--    "I     huntulm    and     hunxeL^an     in    the     far 
north   may  he  explored.      Stories  of  earlier  hattles 
.'Hid     lends     may     he     heard     lir-i  hand     in     some 
■rroiter's   jiouie   where  the   har<l\-    IliL^hlanders   live 
li'ippx'     .'Hid     contente(|     in     their    (juaint     thatrhed 
^■l:i^"hans.        poultry     and     eatde     often     share     the 
<lwi'llinL;"  rooms  aucl  a   hole  in  the  ro(n"  ma\'  serve 
'   'in  outlet    to]-  tlu'  peat   -tuoke.  the  reck  of  wliich 
'    ets  the  lra\eler  so  ])leasaiitl\-. 
!  here   is   still    pionc-erni-    elimhiuL:   to   he   done   in    Skye   and    in- 
essihle  peaks  that    ha\c  (lelied  i"on<(Uer(irs  e\en   of   the   .\l])s  au'l 
Himalayas.      Ihis   I  i-eali/ed  when  a  maL^uilirent  new    route  was 
1  up  (  latdi  (lias,  the   Matterhorn  of  .sk\c.  durin-  a  rt-renl   \isit. 
iL:arhan.  the  w  orld- tanious  cliinhin-  lU'Uter  in  the  (  oolin.  infected 
-  as  j.leasantly  as  e\-er.     (  )ur  array  of  climhin^  hoots,  ropes,  and 
■  ar    m    tin*    hall    o|    om-    hea<l((uarters.    where    strikini;    mountain 
'hotoL^raphs    (K'coratc    the    walls,    astonisjied    some    ordinarv    tra\'- 
elefs   who  arrived   shortl\-  after   Us.       \    pom])ous   (.Id    l\n-lislinian 
-eenied  aiuioyed  that   *"safet\-  lirst"  is  fori^otten  in  .Sk\e.     "W  hat's 
11    tlii-    ('(.n  touiKled    rock    climhiiiL;-   ahout  r"    he    aske(|    me.       ddieii. 
'intiuL:-    l<>   .'I    k'lf-c    photograph    of    the    Inacvessihie    rinnacle,    he 
rke(l    out.   "Who's   the    f  ( lol    on    the   top;" 
■'I  hat's  my.seli."  was  the  awkwar*!  replw 

I  ln'   critic's    retort.   "  I 'ooh  |    pooh'    xeu'd    ne\er   catcli   me   ,i:<»iu;^- 
there  I"  only  added   to  the  L^cncral  amusement,      lie  wei.i^licd  at 
-t  t  Wo  hiunh"cd  aiKl  li  ft  \-  ]u  )unds. 
-,L;urr  nan  (  iillian.  ]>ein-  chtse  to  Sli-achan,  is  the  most   po])ular 
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Tin:  PIWACLi:  OF  SCI  HH    l)K  \R(; 

'I  lir  ^(»;nl?i^  Irtwcrs  nf  LManile  lliiit  ('(unpnsc  llir  l»l;i(k  Coolins  provide  cxhilaraliiiji  sport  For 
llir  iiioiinlMirirrr.  SnriH'  (»l  llie  praks  air  liner  llioii-and  h-^i  h'liili  and  maru  ol  tlicni  arc  a 
•  iKillrni:*'  ht  iIh-  iik.-I  ^killul  iimmiiMin  clindM'i^.  TIh-  land  nl  Sk\r  was  ccdnFii/cd  h\  tln' 
\  ikin--    ill    rriiK.ir    a-e-.      Tlir    \  ikini:-    rianird    tlir    hill-    imd     praU    and    lln-ir    spirit    «-lill 

liovci-   o\ri    ilic    land. 

peak  in  Skye.  and  its  well-known  Piimacle  KidL^e,  with  five  sliarj) 
uK/uilli's,  or  needles,  to  he  crossed,  alTorded  a  sjileudid  first  day's 
outin.L;-.  .\  steep  hiittre.ss  faciui^  tlie  hotel  su.i^-.i^ested  a  new  route 
tor  the  lirst  jiinuacle.  'riien  a  new  wa\'  was  found  up  the  north 
wall  ol  l\ni_L:ht's  peak,  tlie  adjacent  suiimiit  to  S,"^urr  nan  (iillian. 
and  ma,L:niliceut  slates  >e\-en  hundred  and  liftN'  feet  hi.i^h  were  the 
leatures  ot  tliis  ascent.  The  descent  was  made  hv  the  wonderful 
narrow  west  rid-e  of  S-iu'r  nan  (iillian,  wdiere  the  curious  rock. 
(IcHiJarnir,  or  ])oliceman,  stoo(l  a.i;;i:ressivel\  i^iiarchni^  the  ])assa.i^c' 
ahnii^-  the  knife-ed-e  crest  of  the  lofty  arclc.  I  lowever.  he  i)rove(l 
irieiidlx  and  allowed  irs  to  "mo\e  on"  hy  emhraciu^-  him  aroinid 
the  neck  and  swiui^in-  across  to  the  ridi^e  hcwoiid.  Care  seeme(| 
more  neiH'ssary  hecause  of  the  tra.i^ic  associations.  \ot  Ioul^-  a.i^o 
two  um-oped  climhers  were  ascending  here  when,  at  a  cousiderahle 
lnM.L^ht,  the  leader  disappeared  around  a  steep  huttress  and  his 
c-oiu]  anion  helow  was  startled  l)\-  a  loud  shriek.  The  tmfortunate 
leader    fell   'dear  of    the  clilT  and  crashed    with   such    \iolence   on   a. 

(  (  'i>iifinii.'(f   I'll    f^(tt/,'   ()2  ) 
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pictures  and  later  the  radio  hrou-lit 
to  the  South  Sea  Islanders  an  imair-i- 
Me  world  of  which  they  were  no  part. 
I'lit  the  ,-asoliiie  motor  is  actually 
inakniL;-  e\ery  youn-  man  a  ]-art  o'f 
die  -reat  motor  a-e  which  is  shriiik- 
iii.i:"  the  world  more  poientlv  in  men's 
thnii-hts  than  it  is  in  lea-ues  of  sea 
«iii<l  laiul.  Ihe  fascination  of  making;- 
'I  '>it  <'t  tnechauism  ])erform  is  the 
same  to  every  man,  wdiether  he  he 
workin.i^-  under  the  sj.readin--  sha<le  of 
a  nian.j^o  tree  in  Samoa  or  in  a  seien- 
lilically  e(|uipped  factory  in  Detroit. 
And  the  ])leasiu-e  of  di-ixiujL;  is  the 
same. 

I  lirou.i^h    this    nu'dium    of    niotor- 
inindedness — many  are  a])t    uiechaui- 
^'';m>  — the  youths  of   Ton,<^a,   Samoa, 
Idji,     Raroton.i^a.     Xiue    and     Tahiti 
haye    cau.^ht    the    hurry    ste])    of    the 
world.        lint     there     is     nowln-re     to 
hurry.     The  coulines  of  these  already 
narrow    islands,    most    any    of    w  hicJi 
can  he  driyen  across  in  an  hour,  haye 
keen    still     further    narrowecl    until    it 
is  ro   Ioniser  an   ad\entiu-e   to    \isit    a 
yilla,i.;c'   ten   nudes  <away.      Such  a   trij) 
is   now   <any  eveiu*n,<4-'s   i)astime.      The 
youn,!^-^  peo])le    motor    out    and     fetcdi 
their    Iriends    in    for   a    ])icture    show 
and   driye   them    rai)i(lly   home   a.i^ain. 
And   the  zest   of  the  jounicw   is   ^joiie 
in  the  s.ame   ratio  of   time.    '  ddid'e   is 
not  one  car  in  fifty  used  for  anMliiuL 
e.\ce])t    jdea.sure. 
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Tin:  FfHST   ATTOArORIFF  l\  TFfF  SOFTII  SF  \.S 

Since   r:iiarlr-  J.   Oliddcji   a-lmmdrd   llir   nalivr-   .d*   Sii\a    willi    lii-   lim-e- 

k--    eania'ic    i''    J/^Ok    llir    ailh»nin|)i|r    |,;i^     iM-rninr    a    r..mmMnpI;irr    nl"    lile 

in  ihr  lar.Lirr  Kijian  Inwn^.  Alon^^  wiili  ilic  (•(uninnriali/alinn  [n^lu-j.  nn 
llirnu^iJinni  llir  .^niiili  S.a  Miind-.  (he  auionini.dr  i-  one  nl"  tlic  inn-l 
irnporiani  laclnr-  in  the  rapid  di-inh'<iralinji  .d'  llie  nid  PnKnr-ian  ciilliiir. 
Tins  old  pliolo^rapli  diou-  \Ir.  Clidd.-n  and  hi-  parl\  a!  Suva.  INiner-- 
Adi.    dyiiiihin    (d    kin-i    Cokataii.    i-    -cahd    he-idr    ihr    pionrer    nmioil-i. 


Tlir.   FIKST    Min-I   \\l     l\    TNI    Sni    III   s|:  \s 

h.  Im...  lOj;;.  .1,..,  a  Hi. hi  nl-  :;j::a  mil-,  fmn,  Ih.uaii.  h,.,iM.  thiiis-lnn,  Ii..ui~  and  llniU  mil... I.,  the 
^nu/hrrn    (.rnss    land.d     in    s,„,.    ,|,,    ,,,,;„,    „,-    ,,„.     y--^.     ,^,^,^^,^        .,,^^^^^,^,^     ^^.^^     ^^^^^    ^^^^^     ^^^.     ^^^^      __^^_^^^^ 

""■',"'"'  /''•-';'^  '"  '"^••"^-  •'"■  "^"i^-  ol'  ^"^^'  .••..ard.d  il  ulil,  ..:,,.. .K  mmv  ..,-,../.  i„. ml  ih.n  llm  W  .  ,.ni 
''"".''•  .'"  ""■  '^'^'  l^^••nl^-ll^.■  \. •:,,..  moNi....  n.din-  :uu\  .,iil..mn|Mh~  1,,.n.-  I  .iiiiil  i.ii  i/.d  ll,.-m  uiti,  ihr 
rnoin.Tnni:    and    nieehaniral    a.l.irv,,nrn|.    n|    il,..    \\...,     ;,pd    uK^u^     I  i|i..ii    xmnli.    an-    a^    .„..!.., -mind. d    a> 
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1  here  are  inarke(l  ^imilai-ii  ie-  of  nifutal  attrihutes  and  pli\-^ical 
charactei-isiies  anion-  all  hraiudie^  oi  the  I 'o|\  ne^an-.  \i-t  ihert 
are  efjually  marke.I  dit'tei-eiiei  >,  aii-in-  cliielK-  fioiii  eii\ii-oniih'iit 
and  the  hlessinL:^  o!  -o.,,!  -.  .\  ernnieiii .  d"oii-a  has  heen  niosi 
'"'■inii'il^'  111  h"di  tlioe  instance^,  hein-  more  i-olated  aii'l  haxiiiL: 
maintained  an  uidirokeii  d\na-ly  of  Millicient  -tren-th  and  coura-e 
t"  f^'^i^l  the  intri-ue-  ot"  k.nropean  p<.wei-s.  ddie  Saiii..ans.  on 
the  (ither  hand.  ha\e  h.-eii  niosi  uniortnnate;  and  while  it  lia-^  heen 
their  adyersity  which  has  force(l  them  into  tlu-  foiafroiit  of  Idaixl 
allairs  lor  ihr  past  imy  year-,  their  superioi-  -ift^  would  lia\e 
m.'niitainecl  that  <loininance  e(|nally  in  snnnicr  circumstances.  jn 
•^pit^'  "I  \vars  and  the  humiliation  i  n*  a  hardi  (  .ei-inan  rule  of 
tweiity-li\e  _\-ear-  in  W  i-u-rn  Samoa  when  their  rich  laiid>  were 
exploited  under  tliou->aii(N  of  in.leiitm-e<|  ( 'hines,-  and  Melaiie-ian 
lahorers,  the  SaiiK.aiis  have  retaiiKMJ  their  inhoiai  ].ride  and  the\ 
remain  the  aristocrats  ( n"  Tolyiiesia  and  rank  f<.renio^t  in  artisti-\- 
and  lore. 

It  is  conccfled  hy  the  Sanioaus  that  any  former  d\nasty  has  jieen 
loo  loll-  in  aheyance  e\ei-  to  he  revived  a-  a  rulin-  jx-wer;  it  aN., 
i^  ^;<'iicn'(led  that  eketion  hy  hallot.  hein-  dianiel  ricall\-  ..]  .posed  to 
their  -<.\erninental  traditions,  w(.uld  he  impractical  at  the  ]. resent 
time.  Western  Samoa,  tindei"  a  .\ew  Zealand  mandate  sini'e  the 
World  War.  has  made  iiiar\elou-  str:<le-  in  sota'al.  economic  and 
ediu-atniiial  improxeineiit .  h.aMern  Samoa,  under  the  (  'iiited 
States'  iia\al  authority  since  IS'''',  i.  takiii-  definite  step-,  under 
its  own  initiatixe,  towar^l  a  cixil  -nvernmeiit.  d  here  is  censider- 
■i^'J>'  iii'»i"<"  dian  one  L^eiieration  hetween  the  fathers  wdio.  as  hi-h 
cdiiefs  (U*  ddttuila  and  Manna.  cv<]i-i\  the  I  diitc'l  Stale-  the  ri-lit 
'd  a  coaliiiL^-  station  and  fotmd  theiiiM'Ke-  -ixin-  awa\  llieir  con 
stitutional^  ri-hts,  and  their  x.us  of  today,  who  lia\e  ah-orh^'d 
enoUL:h  ot  Western  civili/alioii  to  (|uestion  the  niotixe  of  a  -feat 
political  power,  and  i)oliteI\-  hut   firml\-  (lemand   justice. 

\arro\yini^-  toi-  conxenieiice  the  diM-n  — ion  ( n*  all  roKaiesia  to 
the  Samoaus,  the  -reatot  difficulty  they  ha\e  in  arlaptin-  tliein- 
M'lyes  to  our  mo(krii  li\in-  comes  a^  a  re-ult  of  the  coiiHicl  lie- 
tween  their  conimtinal  traditions  and  indixidual  ])ropert\-  ri-ht<. 
I'.etore  the  couiiuL^  of  the  k.uropean  this  feature  of  economic  life 
was  imknown.      .\fter   nearly   a  centttr>    n\    foi-ei-n   and    domestic 
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dealings  the  principle  of  private 
property  still  remains  alien  to  their 
taste.  Living  in  the  midst  of  plenty, 
?iieeting  all  material  needs  from  the 
lavish  storehouse  of  nature,  they 
have  found  their  happiness  in  the 
slieer  joy  of  life  and  in  years  gone 
by  fulfilled  their  destiny  of  sin  in 
rivalries  and  wars  among  them- 
selves. Never  had  they  any  provi- 
sion for  personal  gain  or  for 
exclusive  possession  of  any  com- 
modity. Honor  before  their  fellow^s 
was  the  greatest  wealth  they  could 
obtain.  Each  village  held  title  to  its 
land  and  a  communal  mode  of  liv- 
ing eliminated  all  vestige  of  greed. 

A  royal  family  held  the  ruling 
power,  the  chieftainship  being 
hereditary  as  to  family  but  selective 
as  to  the  individual ;  and  even  his 
highest  attainments  would  have 
counted  for  naught  except  as  he  was 
esteemed  by  his  subordinates.  The 
degree  of  idealism  developed  under 
such  idyllic  conditions  is  beyond  the 
conception  of  all  save  the  student 
and  ethnologist.  There  is  no  strug- 
gle to  accumulate  wealth  against  a 
poverty-stricken  old  age,  no  strug- 
gle for  social  supremacy,  no  strug- 
gle to  maintain  a  slipping  youth,  or 
any  of  the  many  struggles  that  be- 
set conventional  living. 

In  daily  routine  certain  tasks  are 
assigned  to  various  groups.  No 
one  works  alone.  The  older  wo- 
men, for  instance,  prepare  the  food 
[^  in  the  community  pavilion-kitchen ; 
older  men,  including  chiefs  and  high  chiefs,  keep  the  premises 
tidy  and  kill  the  fowls  and  pigs.  Young  women  are  off  in  the  very 
early  morning  to  fish.  This  finished  they  weave  wreaths  for  their 
hair  and  go  up  to  the  plantation  fields  where  the  young  men  are 
working  in  the  patches  of  taro  and  yams,  papayas  and  bananas. 
The  girls  help  the  boys  carry  down  the  baskets  of  foodstuffs,  all 
coming  singing  together  through  the  shady  lanes  of  breadfruit  and 
mango  trees  and  the  heavy-scented  flowers. 

Even  the  taupou,  or  beauty  girl  of  royal  blood,  has  her  daily 
tasks  with  others  of  her  age.    Yet  upon  ceremonial  occasions  she 


Photo,  by  H.  C,  Oatrander 

PREPARING  FOR  THE  FEAST 


The  Samoan  feasts  are  an  occasion  for  general  rejoicing  and 
elaborate  ceremonials.  Despite  the  great  abundance  of  tempt- 
ing food,  the  Samoans  eat  temperately,  and  they  are  at  their 
best  in  the  singing,  dancing  and  sports  that  follow  the  feasting. 
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must  be  able  to  take  her  place  with 
her  father,  performing  punctiliously 
her  part  in  affairs  where  every  de- 
tail is  regulated  by  age-old  tradi- 
tions and  etiquette  as  strict  as  that 
of  any  European  court.  One  who 
has  witnessed  a  taupou  leading  her 
company  of  ten,  twenty  or  forty 
men  in  a  ta'alolo — the  formal  pres- 
entation of  food  from  one  chief  to 
another — or  leading  them  through 
the  most  intricate  dance  and  drill 
movements,  has  seen  the  personifi- 
cation of  consummate  grace.  These 
girls,  always  of  royal  blood,  are 
trained  from  little  more  than  in- 
fancy by  mentors  of  recognized 
skill  who  are  appointed,  practically 
for  life,  to  this  special  task.  The 
paramount  pride  of  every  village  is 
in  its  taupou,  yet  she  remains  as 
simple  and  unspoiled  as  any  of  her 
girl  associates.  Her  unassuming 
graciousness  in  this  exalted  position 
sends  one's  heart  rocketing  in  ad- 
miration. 

There  is  an  exception  to  this 
labor-sharing  policy  in  the  skilled 
work  of  house-building.  The  car- 
penter must  know  the  traditional 
number  and  position  of  the  posts 
around  the  circular  foundation  so 
that  each  person  may  have  his 
proper  seat  according  to  his  rank. 
Placing  the  slender  ribs  made  from 
the  wood  of  the  breadfruit  tree  be- 
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tween  the  rafters  and  tying  them 
with  cinnet  to  the  cross-pieces  re- 
quires expert  mathematical  calcu- 
lation. The  builder  and  his  crew — usually  a  group  of  volunteer 
apprentices  eager  to  learn  the  art — go  from  village  to  village,  re- 
ceiving tribute  in  gifts,  the  homage  of  the  people  and  much  good 
food.  The  women  help  with  the  thatching  by  collecting  long- 
uniform  leaves  of  the  sugar  cane  and  fastening  them  in  groups 
to  a  reed  about  five  feet  long,  so  the  builders  have  only  to  tie  each 
reed  with  cinnet  to  the  roof  ribs.  All  knots  are  made  on  the 
outside,  which  leaves  the  inside  beautifully  neat.  For  the  tropical 
heat  this  roof  is  preferable  to  a  shingle  roof  and  is  thoroughly 
waterproof.    There  is  never  any  thought  of  hurry  and  the  work- 


TATOOING  THE  YOUNG  SAMOAN 

The  Samoan  youth  must  go  through  the  painful  ordeal  of  tatooing  at  the  hands  of  the 
tribal  medicine  man.  If  he  endures  the  operation  without  flinching  he  is  considered  old 
enough    to   marry.      If   he    flinches    his    marriage    must    be    postponed    until    he    grows 

older  and  tougher. 


A  STREET  SCENE  AT  APIA 


©  Ewing  Galloway 


In  almost  every  large  Samoan  village  half  a  dozen  auto- 
mobiles may  be  seen  parked  under  the  breadfruit  and 
mango  trees.     This  scene  in  Apia  indicates  the  motor  car's 

prominence  there. 
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TYPICAL   SAMOAN   ISLANDERS 

The  Samoans  are  the  aristocrats  of  Polynesia.  In  appearance  they  are  remarkable  for  their  handsome  features,  their  splendid  physiques  and  their  beautiful 
skin.  They  are  simple,  honorable,  generous  and  hospitable,  and  their  arts  and  culture  are  among  the  finest  in  the  South  Seas.  The  two  girls  seen 
above,  one  in  her  ordinary  costume  and  the  other  dressed  for  the  dance  in   which  Samoans  excel,  are  typical  daughters  of  the  Islands.     At  the  right 

is  one  of  the  Iiigh  chiefs. 


men  proceed  leisurely  regardless  of  many  jobs  waiting  for  them. 

During  the  day  a  fale  is  no  more  than  an  open  pavilion.  At 
night  as  many  rooms  as  the  family  may  require  are  made  by  the 
simple  process  of  letting  down  mats  or 
sheets  of  tapa  which  have  been,  by  day, 
rolled  up  against  the  roof.  Each  bed 
consists  of  half  a  dozen  mats  laid  one  on 
top  of  the  other.  In  the  center  of  the  fale 
is  built  a  shallow  depression  for  the  fire, 
which  provides  light  and  a  refuge  from 
mosquitoes.  Here  the  family  gathers  for 
prayer  before  retiring. 

Sometimes  there  may  be  a  family  dis- 
pute to  settle.  Paul's  admonition  to  the 
Ephesians,  "Let  not  the  sun  go  down 
upon  your  wrath,''  was  practiced  literally 
by  the  Samoans  for  centuries  before  they 
ever  heard  of  the  Aposdes.  The  chief, 
or  talking-chief,  of  the  household  opens 
the  proceeding  formally  with  a  prayer, 
which  he  follows  with  an  appeal  to  all  for 
fair  play.  Then  there  is  a  general  dis- 
cussion. When  all  the  grown  people  have 
spoken  the  chief  announces  his  decision. 
He  speaks  with  sympathy  and  under- 
standing, closing  with  such  kindliness  as 
would  melt  any  malice.  A  wave  of  his 
fue  (a  symbol  of  authority  resembling  a 
fly  whisk)  brings  the  'ava  in  a  brightly 
polished  coconut  shell.  All  bow  their 
heacjs  as  he  prays :  **Here  is  'ava  for  you, 
O,  gods."  Then,  pouring  a  few  drops  on 
the  floor,  he  says,  "I  look  kindly  toward 
this  family;  may  all  their  difficulties  and 
misunderstandings  be  forgotten  and  for- 
given ;  may  this  family  and  our  commun- 
ity prosper  and  increase;  and  let  us  be 
kept  in  health.  Here  is  'ava  for  you,  O, 
gods ;  keep  evils  and  enemies  and  trouble- 
makers apart  from  us  that  happiness, 
kindness  and  peace  should  fill  our 
houses." 


THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  DANCE 

The  special  pride  of  every  village  is  a  girl  of 
royal  blood  who  is  trained  from  infancy  to 
leadership  in  the  communal  songs  and  dances. 
Her  position  brings  the  highest  honors,  yet  she 
is  as  unspoiled  and  gracious  as  any  of  her  girl 

associates. 


The  ceremony  of  the  'ava  (a  beverage  made  from  the  pulverized 
root  of  the  \wa  plant — pii)er  methysticum)  precedes  all  formal 
meals  and  all  chiefs,  including  high-chiefs,  high-talking-chiefs  and 

inferior  chiefs,  have  their  special  duties 
as  hosts.  The  ranking  high-chief  among 
the  guests  receives  the  first  cup  of  'ava 
from  the  son  of  the  high-talking-chief  of 
the  village  while  a  second-rank  talking- 
chief  (tula fale)  introduces  him  by  recit- 
ing some  historical  incident  of  his  fa- 
mily, or  of  the  village  from  which  he 
comes,  but  to  mention  his  name  would  be 
an  insult.  In  acknowledgment  he  pours 
a  few  drops  on  the  floor  and  then,  with  a 
gesture  of  appreciation  of  the  compli- 
ment he  has  received,  drinks  the  'ava. 
The  cup  is  filled  and  refilled  by  the  tau- 
pou of  the  village  who  continually  stirs 
the  'ava  in  traditional  movements  of  ex- 
quisite grace  as  the  second-rank  talking- 
chief  continues  his  apparently  enigmatical 
citations  of  all  titled  guests.  The  young 
chieftain  who  is  passing  the  cup  must  be 
so  thoroughly  versed  in  history  that  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  present  the  cup  to 
the  wrong  man.  Wars  have  been  fought 
over  less. 

During  these  ceremonies  a  hundred,  or 
more,  young  men  have  sat  cross-legged 
in  silence  outside  the  fale  waiting  for  the 
signal  to  serve  the  food.  This  is  a  repe- 
tition of  the  'ava  ceremony  and  only  a 
well-disciplined  masculinity  could  suflfer 
through  the  lengthy  formality;  but  after 
the  food  is  served  the  young  men 
quietly  withdraw,  stooping  very  low  as  a 
mark  of  humility  and  courtesy  to  their 
elders.  The  older  men  are  left  to  tell  one 
another  jovial  stories  that  are  often  as 
risque  as  those  told  at  the  ordinary  stag 
dinner  in  the  Occident. 

In  another  circle  well  apart  the  women 
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of  the  village  entertain  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  guests.  The 
identical  ceremony  is  observed  with  the  young  women  and  wives 
of  chieftains  passing  the  food.  No  \jzfa  is  served  here.  Younger 
iris  and  children  sit  respectfully  in  an  outer  circle.  If  a  child 
must  be  hushed  it  is  done  in  the  faintest  whisper  and  if  a  message 
must  be  taken  to  a  mother  an  older  girl  goes,  bending  very  low, 
and  if  the  woman  is  of  high  rank  the  message  may  be  relayed 
through  the  wife  of  a  chieftain. 

Samoans  are  amazingly  temperate  at  their   feasts  despite  the 
greatest      abundance 
of     tempting     food. 
After  the   feast  one 
finds  the  Samoans  at 
their  best  in  singing 
and  dancing  and  all 
manner     of     minor 
sports.      They    have 
no     musical    instru- 
ments,   but   a   floor- 
mat  —  fala-moe — is 
rolled  for  an  impro- 
vised     drum     and 
every   one  claps  his 
hands  to  mark  time 
in     soft,     muffled 
rhythm.      The   sing- 
ing is  like  the  play- 
ing of  a  great  organ. 
There     are     lyric 
tenors  and  tenors  ro- 
busto,     bassos     pro- 
fundo  and  cantante, 
full-throated      and 
accurately       pitched 
with  the  aria  carry- 
ing clearly  above  the 
chorus      accompani- 
ment.     There     are 
songs    of    every   de- 
scription    from    the 
lullaby  and  serenade 
to  the  songs  of  war 
and  epics  of  history, 
continuing    leisurely 
hour  after  hour  and 
interspersed     with 
dancing    and    minor 
s])orts.     All     is     or- 
derly and  quiet,  yet 
thoroughly      sponta- 
neous.    A  thousand 
men     camped    upon 
the   historical    meet- 
ing place  of  the  Mu- 
linu'u  at  a  gathering 
of  chiefs  will  never 
indulge     in     orgies, 
nor  will    there   ever 


A  SON  OF  THE  FIJIS 


It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  Fiji  Islander  with  his  Samoan  neighbors  some  four  hundred  miles 
away.  In  the  Fiji  Islanders  both  Melanesian  and  Polynesian  elements  are  mingled.  With  their 
bushy  hair,  their  dark  skins  and  their  somewhat  negroid  features  the  Fijians  resemble  their  race 
cousins  in  New  Guinea  and  the  Solomons.  Their  customs,  however,  are  closely  allied  with  the 
Polynesians.     In  the  Fiji's,   as   elsewhere  in   the  South   Seas,   the   transition   from   traditional  to 

Westernized  life  has  brought  about  much  suffering. 


muscles  in  a  score  of  arms  and  shoulders,  one  feels  like  throwing 
the  stop-signal  on  the  modern  world  in  order  that  such  gems  of 
life's  beauty  may  not  be  smothered  in  the  saucy  put-put-put  of  a 
motor  boat.  A  barrier,  however,  against  the  invasion  of  the  motor 
boat,  (except  for  the  small  outboard  motor)  is  the  scarcity  of 
hurricane-proof  harbors  and  the  lack  of  docks,  or  even  good 
anchorage.  Those  of  the  islands  which  are  not  surrounded  by 
treacherous  coral  reefs  drop  abruptly  away  to  great  depths. 

However,  in  most  villages  adjacent  to  any  kind  of  a  road  half 

a  dozen  automobiles 
are     parked     under 
the    breadfruit    and 
mango    trees.     They 
are      a      perpetual 
temptation     to     the 
young  people  of  the 
family.       A       whirl 
along  the  road  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening, 
or  a  dash  into  town 
has     an     irresistible 
lure.    Restlessness  is 
the  result.  The  home 
environment        b  e  - 
comes     a     restraint. 
Young     people     are 
beginning    to    aban- 
don   the    traditional 
ideals     which     pro- 
duced   a    racial    art 
out     of     the     sheer 
beauty    of    nature — 
solitude,    the    stars, 
the    night,    the    sea, 
the      fragrance      of 
flowers  and  the  days 
upon  days  of  happy 
languor. 

When  the  spell  of 
the  South  Seas  gets 
into  one's  being  it  is 
impossible  ever  to 
forget  it.  One  has 
broken  through  the 
chrysalis  of  conven- 
tionalized thought 
into  a  deep  appre- 
ciation of  all  created 
things.  We  learn 
what  the  Samoans 
mean  when  they  say 
that  life  is  a  gift  to 
be  used  for  the 
greatest  possible  joy 
to  themselves  and  to 
their  fellows. 

To  bring  into  this 
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1)e  any  accumulation 

of  trash.  The  tafinia'i,  or  fire-pit,  is  always  kept  burning  to  re- 
ceive rubbish,  and  men  and  boys  are  in  the  water  many  times 
rach  day.  Care  of  the  skin  is  as  essential  to  the  Samoan  as  our 
care  for  our  clothing. 

That  certain  phases  of  this  Elysian  life  are  rapidly  passing  gives 
one  a  sense  of  world  loss — a  poignant  regret  that  a  jazz-struck 
world  must  invade  their  realm  and  offer  "My  Blue  Heaven''  in 
exchange  for  "Tofa  Mai  Feline."  This  is  inevitable  unless  the 
Samoans  themselves  set  up  a  barrier  against  the  harsh  tunes  of 
! Broadway  by  an  appreciative  appraisal  of  their  own  traditional 
songs.  One  delightful  custom  which  is  all  but  gone  is  that  of 
telling  distances  at  sea  by  the  verses  they  sing  as  they  row.    Now 

listance  is  estimated  by  miles.  Formerly  the  rowers  would  say 
^hat  the  goal  was  ^'fourteen  verses  north  and  six  verses  beyond 
^\here  a  tree  hangs  out  over  the  sea.'*  And  if  ever  one  has  heard 
tli'^  lilt  of  a  rowing  song,  or  sat  in  those  forty-foot  canoes  pro- 

-elled  by  the  clock-like  dip  of  flashing  oars,  and  the  play  of  bronze 


atmosphere  the 
greed  and  striving 
for  personal  gain,  the  selfishness  and  sharp  bargaining  of  modern 
business  is  completely  to  revolutionize  the  Samoan's  mode  of 
thought.  The  Samoan's  honesty  and  frankness  is  often  mistaken 
for  a  childlike  mentality.  On  the  other  hand,  because  he  does  not 
discern  the  faint  line  between  sharp  bargaining  and  cheating  he 
may  find  himself  in  the  toils  of  the  law,  without  knowing  what  it 
is  all  about.  Law-breaking  itself  is  a  new  experience,  for  the 
Samoan's  only  law  has  been  the  traditional  tabu  which  no  one 
thought  of  breaking,  and  his  only  law  of  compulsion  was  that  of 
personal  pride. 

Yet  it  is  natural  for  the  Samoan  to  follow  a  leader.  Unscrupu- 
lous copra  traders,  working  upon  this  trait,  have  instituted  move- 
ments of  ostensible  patriotism  to  obscure  their  real  purpose  of 
promoting  a  copra  combine.  This  trickery  resulted  recently  in 
l)loodshed  and  the  tragic  death  of  one  of  the  most  beloved  high- 
chiefs. 

(Continued  on  page  64) 
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THROUGH  EUROPE 
WITH  COOK'S  ^ ' 


THE  CATACOMBS  OF  GUANAJUATO 

(Continued  from  page  54) 
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Suppose  you  let  us  map  it 
out  for  you.  No  expense 
to  you  ...  no  obligation 
whatsoever  .  .  •  call  on  us 
personally  if  you  can  ...  or 
'phone,  or  write.  Give  us 
an  idea  how  much  time 
you  have  at  your  disposal; 
if  there  is  any  particular 
part  of  Europe  you  espe- 
cially wish  to  include;  if 
you  prefer  travel  by  rail, 
air,  automobile  or  a  com- 
bination of  these ...  or  with 
one  of  our  limited  groups 
or  on  your  own  individual 
itinerary;  also  on  what 
budget  lines  you  would 
desire  us  to  plan.  We  will 
deal  with  your  problem 
fully  and  place  suitable 
suggestions  before  you. 

The  world  is  dotted  with 
our  offices ...  200  in  Europe 
alone.  The  benefits  of  our 
90  years'  successful  experi- 
ence... the  unique  facilities 
of  this,  the  world's  oldest, 
largest  and  foremost  travel 
organization  .  .  .  are  yours 
for  the  asking. 

Cook's  Travellers'  Cheques 
Welcome  Everywhere 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

587  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Philadelphia      Boston      Baltimore      Washington 

Chicago     St.  Louis      San  Francisco     Los  Angeles 

Toronto       Montreal       Vancouver 

in  co-operation  with 


fartlier^nd  there  is  a  young  j^otnan 
who  dfecTTn- childbirth.  Her  child, 
who  eiuered  this  world  only  to  be 
thrust  in\o  the  "wall  of  niches"  and 
then  removed  to  this  dark  under- 
ground cavern,  is  tied  firmly  to  her 
wrist.  \ 

At  the  end\f  the  long  corridor  are 
several  mummies  in  nearly  perfect 
condition.  They^  are  fully  clothed, 
and,  except  for  tne  withered  expres- 
sions, they  might  he  recognized  as 
some  of  the  people  who  pass  daily 
through  the  narrow  Guanajuato 
streets.  The  caretaker  of  the  Pan- 
teon,  an  old  grizzled  Me^can,  is  able 
to  tell  many  an  interesting  story  con- 
cerning   some    of   these    people. 

In  the  corner  to  the  left  st'ands  an 
old  gray-bearded  man.  He  is\  fully 
and  carefully  dressed  and  his  arms 
are  folded  neatly  across  his  ch^st. 
His  eyes  are  wide  and  staring  and 
his  mouth  still  stands  open  as  thougfi 
shouting  to  someone.  This  old  fellow 
was  a  French  doctor.  The  reason  for 
his  residence  in  Mexico  was  unknown. 


Su4denly.ianit£dL__It  was  later  learned 
that  she  had  recognized  in  this 
mummy  her  first  husband,  who/liad 
disappeared  and  been  unheard /from 
for  many  long  years.  / 

Adjoining  the  Fanteon  is  the. burial 
ground  for  the  poor.  Here/the  pau- 
pers and  those  who  do  not>n^e  rela- 
tives or  friends  necessa/y,*  for  the 
rental  of  a  vault  are  buried  in  shal- 
low graves.  After  a  j^Kort  length  of 
time  their  remains  ar/  f  xhumed  and 
burned.  Some  of  tW  .«l<ulls  that  re- 
main are  collected/ while  the  ashes 
are  sold  as  fertil'izer.  One  end  of 
the  long  vault  Jrelow  the  Panteon  is 
devoted  entirely'  US  these  skulls.  Here, 
for  many  years  f)ast,  they  have  been 
laid  row  up9(i  tow  and  now  for  a  long 
distance  b^ttk'  into  the  unlighted  re- 
cesses of /the  vault  are  thousands  of 
these  skulls  neatly  stacked — layer 
after   l^ye'f. 


y 


Tl^  ranteofif  with   its   vaults   and 

tornbs^^fias  an  unusual  and  weird  ef- 

pin  the  visitor.     In  some  cases  it 

^  depressing  but  in  others  it  acts  as  a 


He  had  few  friends  and  was  of  a  /st^lfiulant,  and  an  exceedingly  vivid 
more  or  less  quarrelsome  nature.  /  ^mtilant,  to  the  imagination.  Visions 
Perhaps  it  was  his  hot  temper  th^  ^6i  be^ars  being  buried  without  cere- 
was  responsible  for  his  role  as  an  o\A-  /  mony,   %)f    condemned    men    digging 


cast.  One  day  one  of  his  quarrels'led^ 
to  a  duel  and  early  the  next  mqifmng 
he  and  his  opponent  met  with  ^pistoFs. 
When  the  smoke  cleared  away  .the 
doctor  lay  dead  upon  the  ground. .  His 
friends  rented  a  vault  for  him  m  the 
''wall  of  niches."  It  was  not  long 
before  they  had  either  passed  on  or 
disappeared ;  and  when  the^/ent  again 
was  due,  the  forgotten,  friendless  doc- 
tor was  removed  belov^  to  the  nar- 
row corridor-like  v^iyt. 

A  woman,  a  fe^^^er  resident  of 
Guanajuato,  retjHn^  from  the  United 
States  to  reyt^Mier  old  home.  One 
day  she  viail!^  the  Panteon  and  while 
staring  ■  -jjirfgntly.^^ ,  Qiie..3Qi-the-  mum— 
end' of  the  corridor- -  she^ 


their  owrt^  graves  in  which  their  bodies 
were  laid  la  few  minutes  after  they 
had  finished^  visions  of  love  aflfairs, 
of  quarrels  s^jid  duels,  and  of  the 
happy  expectahj^y  of  young  mothers 
who  were  never ,  to  know  their  chil- 
dren, are  all  fanties  that  creep  into 
the  mind  of  the  visitor  as  he  stands 
reading  the  epitaphs  or  gazing  at  the 
dark  forms  in  the  narrow  corridor. 
The  joys  and  sorrows  that  these  lives 
led,  the  trials  and  tribulations,  their 
ambitions  and  goals  and  "^heir  final 
bafflement  by  death  enter  int^  the  visi- 
tor's mind  and  he  is  in  a  ij^*  more 
thoughtful  mood  when  he  ^^eaves 
Guanajuato's^ jE^fTf^ii  ffiaiT  when  he 
"ehTers^t.  ~ 
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MOTOR  CARS  IN  EDEN 

(Continued  from  page  22) 


Until  the  New  Zealand  government 
provided  for  western  Samoa  quick 
transportation  for  perishable  produce, 
copra  was  the  only  remunerative  crop 
of  any  importance.  Now  bananas  are 
being  shipped  by  the  thousands  of 
cases.  On  a  recent  trip  of  the  fruit- 
carrier  motor  boat  6,072  cases  were 
shipped. 

In  a  recent  address  before  the 
Auckland  (N.Z.)  Institute  and  Mu- 
seum, such  an  eminent  authority  as 
Dr.  Peter  Buck  (Te  Rangi  Hiroa), 
Maori  ethnologist,  deplored  any  at- 
tempt to  promote  European  culture 
among  the  Samoans,  declaring  their 
ancient  and  accepted  order  of  life 
more  appropriate  to  their  environ- 
ment and  temperament.  But  it  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  wishing,  or  not 
wishing,  to  change  their  culture;  nor 


can  they  remain  quiescent  and  apart 
in  a  restless  world.  The  "sailing- 
gods"  have  put  money  in  their  pock- 
ets. The  honk  of  the  motor  car  is 
drowning  the  pipes  of  Pan. 

With  his  money  the  Samoan  will 
build  a  European  house  and  furnish  it 
with  Grand  Rapids  furniture.  His 
neighbor  will  build  one.  Communal 
life  will  vanish.  Rivalries  will  en- 
sue. How  long  will  the  family  prayer 
survive  with  no  coconut  cup  suspended 
from  the  roof  of  the  fale?  How  long 
will  traditional  respect  for  their  elders 
endure  when  youth,  as  civilizations 
merge,  more  readily  adapts  itself  to 
new  codes  of  conduct?  Of  this  we 
may  be  sure,  the  transition  from  an- 
cient customs  to  the  life  of  the  future 
will  bring  with  it  much  suffering  and 
hardship. 
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"We  are  enjoying  the  trip  ever  §0  mi 
only  wiahing  we  had  more  time. 
Houghton  it  very  nice  and  making 
trip  very  pleasant  for  ua.  BNOLAl 
la  LOVELY  AND  CHARMING, 
WILL  SIMPLY  HAVE  TO  COl 
AOAIN,  The  Cathedrals  are  far  aheat 
any  of  the  Continent,"  P,S.,  "The  U 
are  delightful  t" 

The  above  is  an  extract  from  a  le^ 
written  by  one  of  our  American  cli< 
during  her  motor  trip  in  England. 

THE  SAME  EXPERIENCE  AND 

SAME  SERVICE  AWAIT  YOU 
Spaciman  tripat — 

A.  14   DAYS   BY   PRIVATE   CAR  flail 

Wincheiter,     Salisbury.     Stmidbienge. 
South  and  North  Deyon.  Qlastonbunr.  W^ 
Bath,    Oxford.    Kenllworth,    Warwlci,    St 
ford-on-Avon.   Broadway   (the  most  bsau^ 
village  In  England),  Qloucester,  the  Wye 
ley,    Tlntem    Abbey,    Hereford.    Chester,  , 
English     Lake     District,     Ayr     (The     B^ 
Country),   the  Trossachs  and  Scottish 
Edinburfl^,  the  Scott  Country,  Durham,  F( 
tains      Abbey.      York.      Lincoln,      Stai 
Peterborough,   Ely,   CJambridge. 

2,000  MILES  OF   MOTORING  througfal 
most   beautiful  arts  of   Britain  indudlngl 
Hotel  expenses.  Gratuities,  all  admission 
meals    on    the    journey    throughout    and 
•errices  of  an  expert  courier-chauCTeur. 

Priee  p«r  Penon  (With  6  Peraons  8hi 
the  Car)  |i( 

Price  per  Person  (With  3  Persons  8hi 
the  Car)  S2( 

B.  6    Days   Oxford,    Shakespeare   Coui 
Warwick.  Kenilworth,  Guy's  CUffe,  Leai 
ton.  Gloucester,  Wye  Valley,  (^eltenhai 
Motor-Coach    and    Rail.    Price    inclusivi 
hotels  and  trarel.  $47.00. 

0.    16   Days  throuoh   5  Continental    C| 
tries,     visiting    Paris.     Montreux,     Lsuc 
Geneva,     Literlaken.     Grimsel     and 
Passes.    Lucerne.    Black    Forest,    Heidell 
the  Rhine.   Cologne.  Brussels,     Amsterc 

Price,  inclusive  of  full  hotel  accommc  __ 
all  meals  on  trains,  transfers  from  stal 
to  hotels,  gratuities,  and  2nd  class  t| 
throughout  from  London:—  f  || 

Mall  a  card  now  for  a  Free  Copy  of  J 
publication,   giving  further  partioulars  < 
above,  and  many  other  attractive  trips 
"Travel"  4  W.  16th  Street,  New  York, 

FULLER    A    YOU 

42    Baker    Street.     London.     W.I.,     Enl 
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'Uiiliral  rciTiiK  (iix-  i^  ^ll^«^^•^\  cl   with   tlir   \<>uiil;   \\«»nu'ii  an<l   \\i\-c^ 

i'  rliii't*tain>  ])assinL:  tlir  i'<h.(1.     Xo  '</:•,/  i^  ^i-rvcd  lirrr.      ^()un,^c'r 

iris  and  rliiMiX'ii    ^il    n-jK-rt  fully   in   an   outer  I'irrK'.      If   a  rliild 

lu^t  1k'  Iiu->1u'(|  it   i>  (Iniic  in  ilir  iainic->l  wliiNpcr  and  it   a  inc^^au;c 

nu>l   III'  taki  n   t<>  a  inntlici'  an  older  .^irl   ,i:<h-n,  luMnlini^    \rry  low, 

and   if    tlic   woman    i^   of   lii^'t   fank    tin*   inc"-^aL:i'   may   l>r    rrlaycd 

I    tln-(  »it,L:li  the  w  1  \('  <  'f  a  cliii't  tain. 
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|,    After     tlir     fra-t     nllC 

ImkN  tlu*  Sam<  »ans  at 
,1  tlicir  Itc^t  in  ^ini^in.^" 
1.,  and  danritiL;-  and  all 
j,^  mamu-r      <»l       mnmr 

sjiorts.  Tlicy  liaxc 
.,^  no  mu^ic-al  in-irti- 
1,^  mrni^,    l)tit    a    llonr- 
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Tl  1-  inlrrc-liiiL^  fo  rotnpnrr  tin-  Fiji  Tdander  willi  lil-  Sainr»a?i  tiri-lilM.r<  sonir  four  limidrol  mil:'< 
away,  hi  llir  Kiji  Maii<lrr<  hdli  \h'laii«-ian  aiul  rnl\nc-iaii  flnn.'jit-  ar<'  inin.iilcd.  Willi  llirir 
lmd'i\  hair,  llirii  dark  -kin-  aful  llirir  -om.'U  liai  n.-mid  franirr-  ilir  lojiaii-  ic-cmhlc  llirir  racr 
(MMi-in-  ill  New  (iiiiiK-a  and  llie  Sokminns.  'J'lwir  cu-h.m-.  linw«'V('r,  are  cN^sely  allied  willi  the 
|*nl\iH-ian-.       In    ihr,    Kiji'-.    a-    chruh.-re    in    ihr    Smith    Sra-.    (he    lran-ili(»n    Irmn    Iradilional    In 

Vv  r-lnni/rd   lilr  lia-  hmu^ihl    mImuiI    nmeh   -iilleiinji. 


W  i  t  h 

and     minor 

,.,  snorts.      All      is     ol"- 

11  1 

derl\'    and    <|inet,    }'el 

ihorotti^liK'       s])onta- 

Ineous.       A    thousand 
men      eam])ed     tipon 
the    historieal    meet- 
in^'  jilaix'  ol   the  .M  n- 
inu'u  at   a  L^atherin^' 
f    ehiefs    will    nexer 
:idul.L;c'      in      orgies, 
•  r    will     there    evei* 
;    r  an\'   aeenmulation 

I     f  trash.     The  liifiiihu,  or  fire-iiit,  is  always  kt'j't   hurnin--  to  re- 
I      i\i'    rtihhi-h,    and    tneii    and    hoys    are    in    the    water   many    timi'S 
eh  d:i\'.     (are  of   the  skin   is  as  essential   to  the  Samoan  as  ottr 
-     ife  for  our  ek  ithiiiL^". 

Thai  certain  ])hase^  of  this  |\l\sian  life  are  rajTlly  jias^in-'  ,L;ives 

^^    lie  a   sni>e   of    woiTl   loss     a   i)oiL^nant    re.^ret    that    a   ja/z-stiatek 

^     orld   must    itnade   their   realm   and   olTi-r   "My    r.lue    1  leaxa-r,"   in 

^    \eh.  11,141'    for   "lofa    .\kai    h'eline."      This   is   inevitahle   unless   the 

am.»ans   themselves   set    up  a   harrier  a-aitist    the  harsh   tttues  ol 

roadwav    h\-    an   aiijireeiatixe   apjiraisal    of    their   own    traditional 

lilies,      (')ne'  deli-ht  fill    eustmn    whieh    is   all   hut    i^otie   i^  ihat^  ot 

rllini^'  distanee-  at   sea  h\-  tlu'  verses  tliey  siuL;-  as  they  row.     Xow 

istanee   is  estimated   h\'   nn'les.      h'ormerly  the   rowers   would    say 

'at   the  .Ljoal   was  "fourteen   verses  iiortli  and   six   verses  l)eyond 

here  a  tree  limits  out  o\-er  the  sea."     And  if  ever  one  has  heard 

I.   •  lilt   of  a  rnwini,^  -fnpc^-,  or  ^at  in  tliose   forty-foot  canoes  ])ro- 

k'd  hv  the  clock-like  dii)  of  tlashini.:  oar.s,  and  the  jTay  of  hrouze 


A   SON   OF  TUF   FIJIS 


mu^iles  in  a  >core  of  ann>  and  slwailders,  one  feels  like  throwiii'^- 
the  stop-siL^nal  on  the  modern  world  in  order  that  sueli  L^eiiis  nt 
life's  heaut\-  ma\  not  he  smothered  in  the  saucy  put-put-put  ol  a 
niot«»r  h<»at.  A  harrier,  howexer.  a.^aiiist  the  invasion  of  the  motor 
hoat.  (e\ec*i)t  for  tlu*  small  oiithoar<l  motor)  is  ilie  scarcity  ot 
hiirrieane-i)roof  harhor-  and  the  lack  of  docks,  or  even  i^ood 
anchorage.  Those  of  the  islamls  xvhich  are  not  surrounded  hy 
treatdieroiis  eoral  reef-  dro].  ahruptly  away  to  .threat  dejjths. 

Ii(>xvi-ver,  in  most  villaL;e.s  adjacent  to  any  kind  of  a  road  liall 

a   do/eu   automohiles 
are      jjarked      under 
tlu*     hread  fruit     and 
uiani^o    trees.     Tliey 
are       a       ])er])elual 
tein])tation      to      the 
voitni^    pe()])le  ol    the 
familx'.       A        xvhirl 
alon.L;'  the  road  in  the 
cool    of   the  ex'eniuLi', 
or  a  dash   into  toxvn 
lias     an      irresistihle 
lure,     kesllessness  is 
the  result.  The  home 
enx  iroiimeiit         h  e  - 
comes     a      restraint. 
^'oun.^■      ])eo])le      are 
1)ei.;iiiiiiiii4'    to    ahaii- 
don     the     traditional 
ideals      which      pro- 
(hiced     a     racial     art 
out      of      the      sheer 
heatity    of    nature — 
solitude,     the     stars, 
tlie     nii^ht,     the     sea, 
the       fra,L:"rance       ot 
iloxxc'i's  and  the  days 
U])on  dax's  ol    hap])y 
lan.i^ttor. 

\\  hen  the  s])ell  ol 
the  S(»uth  Seas  ^ets 
into  one's  hein^'  it  is 
iin])ossihle  ex'cr  to 
fori^ct  it.  (  )ne  has 
hrokeii  through  tlie 
chrvsalis  of  conven- 
tionali/ed  thou.ijht 
into  a  dee])  capi)re- 
ciation  ol  all  created 
things.  W'e  learn 
what  the  Samoans 
mean  xvheii  they  say 
that  li  fe  is  a  j^ift  to 
he  used  for  the 
i^reatest  ])ossil)le  joy 
to  themselves  and  to 
their  fellows. 

To  hrini;'  into  this 
atmosphere  t  h  e 

^reed  and  striving;* 
for  ])ersonal  .L:ain,  the  selfislmess  and  sliar])  harii^ainin.^"  of  modern 
husiness  is  comi)let(dx-  to  rex'ohitioni/e  the  Samoau's  mode  ot 
iIkhil^Iu.  The  Samoau's  honesty  and  frankness  is  olten  mistaken 
for  a  childlike  mentality.  (  )n  the  other  hand,  hecause  he  does  not 
di.-cern  the  faint  line  iK-tween  sharp  har^^ainiiiL;-  and  cheating  he 
mav  find  himself  in  the  toils  of  the  laxv,  without  knoxvin^  xvhat  it 
is  all  ahout.  Laxv-hreakini;"  itstdf  is  a  nexv  e.\i)erieiice,  for  the 
Samoau's  oul\-  laxv  has  heen  the  traditional  /(//'//  xvhich  no  one 
thoiiiiht  of  hrt'akini:',  and  his  onlx-  laxv  of  compulsion  was  that  oi 
jcrsonal  jiride. 

^'et  it  is  naliu'al  for  the  Samoan  to  folloxv  :\  leader.  l"nscru])U- 
lotis  copra  trader>,  working;  U])on  this  trait,  have  in.stitiite(l  move- 
ments of  ostensihle  jiatriotism  to  ohscure  tlieir  real  i)iu-i)ose  of 
promoting:"  a  coi)ra  comhine.  This  trickerv  resulted  rt'cenlly  in 
Idoodshed  and  the  tra'^ic  death  of  one  of  the  most  heloved  hii^h- 
cliiets. 

(Continued  on  pai/c  64) 
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fartlur  and  tlure  i^  a  \<'nii'j  WMUian 
wli"  died  ill  ehildhirtli.  lUr  child. 
\\Il<»  ellterrfl  tlli>  W'lfld  ohIn  t^  hr 
tlirii>l  into  the  "wall  t.f  m'ehes"  and 
then  reiiuAi-d  t..  tlii>  dark  under- 
i^ronnd  cawni,  i^  lic-d  tinnl>  Im  her 
w  ri>t. 

At  the  end  <>{  the  hmL^-  etirrid<'r  are 
several  niinnniie>  in  nearl>  jurieet 
eniKh'tiiMi.  They  are  i'n11\-  ch'ilu*d. 
and.  except  fur  the  withm-d  expre^- 
"^i'MN.  tlu  y  niiL^ht  he  rcet  imii/ed  a^ 
>«»nie  til  tlu'  peojilc'  whn  pa^s  (lail\ 
thrMiiLih  \]\v  narr''W  (  jnaiiajnat« • 
>t reels.  The  caretaker  <if  the  /*</;/- 
/(■''//.  an  old  grizzled  Mexican,  is  ahle 
In  tell  nian>-  an  interest inii  story  con- 
ceniin.n     xinii^-    oi     ilioe    i>e<>i)lr. 

In  the  cnnier  t<>  the   left    stands  an 

ohl    Liray-hearded    man.       Me    is    nill\ 

and    carefnllx'    dressed    and    lii>    arni> 

are     lolded    neatly    acmss    liis     che^l. 

.  .        Ilis    e\es    are    wide    and    >larinL!    and 

Suppose  you  let  us  map  it  j,,-,  ,„,;„,|,  ,tiii  stan.ls  ..1..11  as  though 

>h<tiitin.L;  to  someone.     Tlii>  old   filji.w 
was  a   hreiich  doctor.     The  rea^<in  lor 
to  you    ...    no   obligation     his  residence  in  .Mexico  was  nnkiiown. 

lie  had  tew  friends  and  was  ot  a 
more  or  less  (inarrelsonie  nature. 
rerlia])s  it  was  his  hot  lem])er  that 
xvas  resjxuisihle  for  his  r(")le  as  an  out- 
cast.    ( )ne  da\'  one  of  his  (juarnds  led 

an     idea     how    much     time     '"  «^  duel   and  early   the  next   mornin.ii- 

lie  and  his  oi)ponent  met  xxith  pistols. 
When  the  smoke  cU-art'd  a\va\  the 
doctor  lay  dead  upon  the  ground,  liis 
friends  rented  a  xault  for  him  in  the 
"wall  of  niches."  It  wa>  not  loni; 
he  fore  they  had  either  passefl  on  or 
(lisai)])eared  :  and  when  the  rent   aiiain 

you     prefer    travel    by    rail,     xx«i^  due,  the  for.i^dtten,  friendless  doc- 

I  .,  I  lor    xxas    removed    heloxv    to    the    nar- 

air,  automobile  or  a  com-    ,,,,,.  ,.,,iri<lMr-likc'  vault. 

bination  of  these... or  with  '       '^    wMnan,    a     tonmr    resident    ..f 

(lUaiiajnat".  rctiinicd  irum  tlir   L  nUcd 
one   or   our  limited  groups     Statrs  1.,   nvisit  Inr  ..id   li..nu'.     Oik- 

or  on  your  own  individual    ''^'>  .■'''^'  .^'^'''"'  "'^-  /'"'"''"."  ^!'"'  ''^"^' 

^  1  slannn    intentl\-    at    one    ol    the    muni- 


out  for  you.    No  expense 


whatsoever  .  .  .  call  on  us 
personally  if  you  can  .  . .  or 
*phone,  or  v^rite.    Give  us 


you  have  at  your  disposal; 
if  there  is  any  particular 
part  of  Europe  you  espe- 
cially  wish   to   include;    if 


itinerary;    also     on    what  .  ^li^**^    at   the    end    of   the   c()rri(l«»r    she 

budget    lines    you    would 

MOTOR  CARS   IN  EDEN 

iConlinucd   \von\   l^aac  22) 


>ndden1\  faintetl.  It  \\a-  later  U  anud 
that  -«hr  had  rrv-..L:ni/ed  in  llii> 
mimim\  lur  tir^t  hn-^hand.  who  had 
di->apiiea!t  <l  and  heeii  unheard  ir<»ni 
lor   man>    I'Mil^    \ear>. 

Adjoining   tlu-   /'(/;//.'«';/  !•>  tlu-  hurial 
i!rt  lund    i<  -r   ihe   p< "  'V.      I  h  re   the   i>an 
pir^  and  ih'i^e  who  (|m  umI   liaxe  rela 
lix'es     or     iritiKN     nrcr^^ar>      \'>v     llu 
rtiilai    of  a    \auh    arr   hiiried    in    -^hal 
io\\'   L:ra\e^.      Alter   a    -d-Mri    le!i"th   oi 
lime    their    reniaiii->    are   exlninnd    ami 
hnnu'd.      .Some   oi    ihi'    <knlN    thai    ri 
main     an-    c<'llfcU(l     wliih     ihr    a^lir^ 
a''e     ^<  i|(l    a^     lert  ili/er.       (  )ne    end    <  •! 
the    h'liLi    \anlt    hrlow     ihc    /'(/;//,•/»;/    i-- 
de\otrd    elltil-ily   to    lhe>r    skulh.     Mere. 
h'l"    mail)    >(ar^    jia^l.   iiie\    ha\e    heeii 
laid  i"'i\\   np"n  r^w   and  now    f(  ir  a  Ioul: 
di-^tance    haidv    into    the    unliLihud    rr 
Cesses    of    the    \aull    ari-    ili<'U^aiids    oi 
the>>e      skulls      ikatlx'      .^tackeil -- la\  er 
after    la\er. 

The    /'(////(•"//,    wiili    its    \aults    and 
tonihs,    lia>   an    nnn^nal    and    weii'd   ei 
led    on    the    xi-^iti'i".      In    >ome   casr^    it 
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PITCAIRNIANA — A  commentary  on  the  mutiny  of  the  Bounty 

and  its  sequel  on  Pitcairn  Island 
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By  H.  L.  Shapiro 

Associate  Curator  of  Physical  Anthropology, 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History 

WITH  a  long  narrative  poem,  two  movies,  a 
half  dozen  novels,  scores  of  books  and 
countless  magazine  and  newspaper  articles 
to  its  credit,  the  story  of  the  Mutiny  oi  the  Bounty 
has  apparently  been  thoroughly  exploited.  But  de- 
spite this  flood  of  literature,  the  interest  in  the 
Bounty  remains  inexhaustible  for  a  considerable  body 
of  enthusiasts.  The  flushing  of  any  scrap  of  new  evi- 
dence concerning  the  circumstances  or  the  personali- 
ties involved  in  this  romantic  tale  of  the  seas  is 
enough  to  bring  these  aficionados  to  instant  attention. 

But  both  the  passing  interest  of  the  public  and 
the  enduring  enthusiasm  of  the  Pitcairnist  have 
been  mainly  focused  on  the  event  leading  up  to  the 
mutiny  and  on  the  subsequent  violence  on  Pitcairn. 

The  history  of  the  descendants  of  the  mutineers  has 
received  relatively  little  notice.  There  is,  of  course, 
good  reason  for  this  concentration  on  the  drama  of 
the  Bounty  saga.  Even  unadorned  by  literary  skill, 
its  epic  qualities  are  apparent  in  the  bare  narrative 
itself.  The  story  falls  into  three  quite  distinct  acts, 
each  crowded  with  exotic  color,  movement,  passion 
and  tragedy.  In  the  first  occurs  the  long  voyage  to 
Tahiti,  the  building  up  of  a  motivation  for  the 
mutiny,  the  idyllic  interlude  at  Tahiti  before  the 
disaster,  and  finally  the  destruction  of  a  maritime 
microcosm  by  mutiny. 

The  second  act  opens  with  the  woe  of  a  boat-load 
of  sailors  cast  adrift  by  the  mutineers  in  a  vast,  un- 
charted sea.  Scenes  which  move  with  the  slow,  tense 
rhythm  of  a  Greek  tragedy  depict  the  horror  and 
suffering  of  men  struggling  with  nature,  and  create 
an  unforgettable  impression  of  human  courage  born 
of  despair  and  indomitable  will. 


Finally,  in  the  third  act  comes  the  resolution  of 
the  preceding  events.  Here  the  mutinous  actors, 
taking  with  them  Tahitian  women,  flee  from 
their  crime  only  to  destroy  each  other  on  a  remote 
island. 

Although  these  three  acts  in  themselves  form  a 
perfect  whole,  nevertheless  a  sequel  took  place  to 
provide  the  happy  ending  which  the  contemporary 
Victorians  demanded  in  their  dramas.  Indeed,  to  our 
19th  century  predecessors  much  of  the  moral  sig- 
nificance of  Pitcairn  rested  on  this  subsequent  phase 
of  its  history.  The  redemption  of  the  descendants 
of  the  mutineers  provided  an  extremely  apt  parable 
for  the  pulpit  and  the  Sunday  School.  Thousands  of 
tracts  were  once  circulated  in  England  and  America 
in  order  to  drive  home  in  young  minds  the  moral 
illustrated  by  the  Pitcairn  Islanders,  who,  it  was 
said,  lived  in  a  harmony  and  a  beauty  most  favorably 
contrasted  with  the  depravity  and  sin  of  their 
mutinous  fathers.  This  transformation  was  achieved 
by  the  religious  precepts  which  John  Adams,  the 
sole  survivor  of  the  Bounty,  taught  to  the 
numerous  flock  of  half-caste  children,  left  by  the 
mutineers. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  narrative  embracing  such 
a  range  of  events  and  emotions  might  fully  suflSce  to 
occupy  the  imagination  without  further  material. 
And  yet  to  inquire  of  the  fate  of  the  hybrid  colony, 
to  seek  to  know  what  has  happened  in  this  unique 
mingling  of  culture  and  blood,  is  a  natural  curiosity. 
It  was  my  good  fortune  to  enjoy  the  opportunity  to 
pursue  some  investigations  along  these  lines,  but  be- 
fore describing  some  of  these  lesser  known  aspects 
of  the  Pitcairn  Islanders  let  me  sketch  briefly  the 
circumstances  that  created  on  Pitcairn  a  natural 
experiment  in  culture  contact  and  in  human 
genetics. 


.J 
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Harry  L.  Shapiro,  a  frequent  contribu- 
tor to  the  pages  of  Natural  History, 
made  his  first  attennpt  to  go  to  Pitcairn 
Island  in  1923,  but  without  success.  Not 
until  eleven  years  later  and  after  sev- 
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era!  efforts  did  he  finally  succeed  in 
reaching  Pitcairn,  as  a  member  of  The 
Templeton  Crocker  Expedition  to  the 
South  Pacific.  He  has  made  five  trips 
to   the    Pacific,    besides   expeditions   to 


the  West  Indies,  the  Southwest,  Canada 
and  the  Orient.  He  is  the  author  of 
several  scientific  articles  and  of  the 
book,   "The   Heritage   of  the   Bounty." 

— The  Editor. 
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medica  of  the  jungle.  And  the  cackling,  white- 
haired  grandmothers  are,  after  all,  pretty  jungle- 
wise  old  dowagers.  In  their  unlovely  heads  reposes 
the  lore  of  the  ancient  days.  In  some  regions  where 
the  Inca  civilizatlun  swept  down  from  the  high- 
lands into  the  jungle,^  one  finds  traces  of  it  still  cur- 
rent in  the  spoken  lore,  ^n  addition,  the  old  women 
are  the  nurses  and  the  fir^-aiders  ...  and  the 
mothers  of  the  witchmen.       \^ 

But  the  witchmen  (the  lru]Oi)  are  the  real  doc- 
tors who  parcel  out  magic  and  medicine  alike  from 
the  murky  depths  of  their  ancient  and  still  myste- 
rious cult.  Indeed,  apart  from  their  medical  activi- 
ties they  are  curiously  potent  figures,  these  jungle 
magic-men.  All  too  frequently  they  deal  irt  death  as 
well  as  in  life.  In  fact,  the  jungle  Quechua  word 
for  medicine  is  the  same  as  that  used  for  poison,.  .  • 

jatnb't.  I  .    .N 

The  making  of  the  arrow  poison,  Curan,  is  an 
example.  The  naked  witch-doctor  squatting  low  be- 
side the  boiling  decoction  of  dark  brown  poison  will 
also  at  the  same  time  attend  to  the  making  of  cura- 
tive remedies  from  the  ample  stock  of  life-giving 
herbs  ranged  beside  more  lethal  species. 

But,  at  that,  the  witchman  dealing  in  life  and 
death  is,  from  one  point  of  view,  not  too  far  re- 
moved from  his  civilized  colleagues  in  our  own 
modern  laboratories  who  divide  their  attentions  be- 
tween life-giving  drugs  and  serums  for  the  benefit 
of  humanity  and  the  making  of  high  explosives  and 
poisonous  gases  for  the  dubious  benefit  of  the  next 
war.  I 

!    The  psychological  effect 

On  the  darker  side  of  their  cult,  the  Amazonian 
brujos  are  past  masters  in  the  useful,  if  sometimes 
deadly,  art  of  auto-suggestion   .    .    .   that  uncanny 
form  of  psychic  control  which  we  moderns  are  just 
coming  to  employ  as  a  therapeutic  agent.  Since  the 
days  of  Doctor  Mesmer,  and  since  the  coming  into 
good  repute  of  some  of  the  more  intangible  aspects 
of   psychiatry,   we   moderns  are  being   relieved   of 
manv  of  our  psychic  ills  by  this  means.  Here  the 
jungle  men  have  long  anticipated  us  because,  along 
with  the  administration  of  their  own  tangible  medi- 
cines,  they    use   a   complicated    ritual   of   exorcism 
which  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  helpful  auto- 
suggestion. 

Potently  helpful  as  jungle  auto-suggestion  is, 
however,  it  also  has  its  seamier  side,  which  we  might 
well  think  of  as  being  a  sort  of  witch-doctor  mal- 
practice. Not  infrequently  Indians  are  "bewitched 
and  made  ill  or  otherwise  incapacitated,  and  it  is 
sometimes  said  that  death  may  even  be  caused  by 
auto-suggestion. 

HERBS   AND    SIMPLES — JUNGLE    STYLE 


Where  malicious  psychic  influence  occurs  among 
primitive  people  it  is  quitd  often  referred  to  as  the 
"evil  eye"  but  in  the  Napo  region  it  is  known  as 
the  "death-finger".  Young  children  and  domestic 
animals  in  the  Ecuadorian  Oriente,  as  in  other  re- 
gions, are  protected  from  it  by  means  of  a  red  rib- 
bon or  string  tied  around^the  neck. 

Strong  "medicine" 

In  one  instance,  I  wajable  to  be  an  indirect  wit- 
ness to  a  death  which  to  jail  appearances  was  caused 
by  primitive  auto-suggestion.  It  occurred  at  a  mis- 
sionary post  a  short  distance  away  from  the  town 
of  Tena,  on  the  river  l>^apo. 

A  brujo,  or  witchmail,  was  incensed  by  the  inHu- 
ence  of  the  missionaries  0ver  the  neighboring  natives. 
He  chose  as  the  martyr!  who  should  serve  his  cause 
the  about-to-be-mar riedl  daughter  of  a  local  Chris- 
tianized chief,  or  Curaca,  and  publicly  announced 
that  she  would  die  at  a  certain  hour.  Despite  the 
best  efforts  of  a  medical  missionary  and  of  her  own 
kinsmen  she  died  of  indefinable  symptoms  at  exactly 
the  time  specified,  THe  witchman  had  meanwhile 
escaped  down  the  riverj 

To  add  to  its  primitive  potency,  the  auto-sugges- 
tive power  of  the  witc^an  is  greatly  strengthened 
by  a  belief  in  his  ability  to  transform  himself  into  an 
animal.   In  this  part  i>f  South  America,   tradition 
and  legend  give  the  wijtchmen  the  power  to  take  the 
form  of  a  jaguar,  at  w|ll,  with  the  coming  of  night. 
The  Indian  layman  believes  that  this  feline  alter  ego 
of  the  brujo  can  mysteriously  attack  and  devour  him 
once  the  death-finger  has  been  pointed  at  him.  There 
have  even  been  instances  of  finding  the  victim's  body 
severely  lacerated,  as  iftby  the  claws  of  a  jaguar,  at 
the  ordered  time  of  his.  death. 

Behind  the  jungle  prictice  of  medicine  and  witch- 
craft in  both  its  good  ahd  bad  aspects,  lies  that  vast 
store  of  Amazonian  folk-bre  and  legend  which  for 
countless  generations  has  been  handed  down  by  word 
of  mouth  by  the  tribal  oldstets  around  the  clan  fires 
at  night.  Delightful  legends  with  disciplinary  mo- 
tifs are  told  the  children;  and  the  elders  enjoy  the 
darker  tales  of  the  olden  days.  This  semi-religious 
lore  contains  a  whole  Amazonian  Olympiad  ...  a 
still  unassorted  and  unpublished  hierarchy  of  jungle 
gods  and  goddesses,  good  and  evil  spirits,  and  strange 
semi-mortals.     There  is  even  a  version  of  the  uni- 
versal flood  legend  in  which  nearly  the  whole  world 
(the  Napo  Indian  world,  of  course)  perished. 

These  legends  superimposed  upon  their  materia 
medica  and  their  good  and  evil  magics,  furnish  the 
brujos  not  only  with  their  drug  and  treatment  lore 
but  also  with  their  professional  ethics.  Every  wound 

Continued  on  page  76 
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On  December  23rd,  1787,  HM.S.  Bounty,  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant  William  Bligh,  was  dis- 
patched to  Tahiti  at  the  behest  of  a  group  of  West 
Indian  planters.  The  purpose  of  the  expedition  was 
to  secure  healthy  cuttings  of   the   bread-fruit  tree 
which  might  then  be  transplanted  in  the  West  In- 
dian colonies  to  serve  as  a  perennial  and  cheap  source 
of  food  for  plantation  slaves.  Ten  months  later,  in 
October  1788,  the  Bounty  arrived  at  Tahiti  where 
she  was  welcomed  by  the  natives  with  kindly,  if  not 
warmer,  feelings.  During  the  course  of  the  next  six 
months  Bligh  packed  the  hold  of  his  ship  solidly 
with  over   1000  bread-fruit  plants.  And  finally,  in 
April   1789,  he  was  at  last  ready  to  return  home. 
Some  three  weeks  after  the  departure  from  Tahiti, 
when  the  Bounty  was  passing  through  the  Tonga 
group,  the  now  notorious  mutiny  occurred  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Master's  Mate,  Fletcher  Christian. 
Bligh  and  18  loyal  members  of  the  crew  were  set 
adrift  in  a  small  open  boat,  meagerly  provisioned. 
For   41    days   through   incredible   hardships,    Bligh 
guided  his  frail  craft  over  3618  miles  of  unknown 
seas,  finally  arriving  at  Timor  in  the  Dutch  East 
Indies.  Meanwhile,  the  mutineers  under  the  com- 
mand   of    Fletcher    Christian    took    charge    of    the 
Bounty  and  retraced  her  course  to  Tahiti. 

Circumstances  of  the  mutiny 

The    interest   which    the   public   has   always   ex- 
hibited in  this  maritime  event  may  be  measured  by 
the  vehemence  of  the  controversies  which  have  raged 
around  the  circumstances  of  the  mutiny.  It  would 
take  us  too  far  from  our  purpose  to  dwell  on  this 
aspect  of  the  Bounty's  history.  It  is  perhaps  enough 
to  say  that  the  responsibility  for   the  mutiny   can 
never  be  entirely  resolved,  since  the  issues  involve 
questions  of  human  behavior  and  moral  judgments. 
Certainly  Bligh  was  in  part  to  blame  for  his  brutal 
behavior  both  to  the  crew  and  to  at  least  one  of  his 
officers,    Fletcher    Christian.    Apologists    of    Bligh, 
however,  refer  to  the  wide  disciplinary  latitude  al- 
lowed to  shipmasters  in  the  i8th  century.  Detrac- 
tors, on  the  contrary,  point  to  Bligh's  record  which 
contains  another  mutiny   famous   in   the   annals  of 
New  South  Wales.  Other  elements  which  help  to 
explain,  if  not  to  place  the  blame,  of  the  mutiny 
appear  in  the  personality  of  Christian  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  contemporaries,   was  unusually  sensitive 
and  quick  to  emotion.  Moreover,  the  crew  itself  was 
more  than  ready  to  return  to  Tahiti.  The  sailors, 
being  on  the  average  only  26  years  old,  were  un- 
doubtedly more  susceptible  to  the  immediate  allure 
of  aphrodisiac  Tahiti  than  to  the  distant  threat  or 
future  punishment  in  England. 
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Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  mutiny, 
the  consequences,  at  least,  are  better  known.  The 
mutinous  party  at  first  attempted  to  set  up  a  colony 
on  the  island  of  Tubuai,  near  Tahiti.  The  quarrels 
which  arose  with  the  natives  and  among  themselves 
soon  forced  the  mutineers  to  return  to  Tahiti  where 
they  split  into  two  groups.  One,  consisting  of    16 
men,  preferred  to  remain  at  Tahiti ;  the  other,  of  9, 
fearing   reprisals   by   the    British    government,    was 
eager  to  seek  a  safe  retreat.   The   nine  mutineers, 
including  Christian,  finally  determined  to  part  from 
their  companions.  They  took  the  Bounty,  12  native 
women   for   wives,   and  6   native   men   as  servants, 
and  in  September  1789  sailed  away  into  an  unknown 
world.  When  the  Pandora  arrived  at  Tahiti  several 
years  later  on  a  punitive  expedition,  no  trace  of  the 
nine  mutineers  or  of  their  native  followers  could 
be  discovered.  The  quest  was  finally  abandoned,  and 
the   British   Admiralty   had   to   content    itself   with 
bringing  to  trial  and  to  punishment  the  survivors 
of  those  mutineers  who  had  tarried  at  Tahiti. 

The  mutineers^  colony  discovered 

Then,  in   1808,   18  years  after  the  disappearance 
of  Christian  and  his  party,  Captain  Mayhew  Folger 
of  the  Topaze,  hailing  from  Boston,  put  into  Pit- 
cairn  Island  for  water.  This  tiny  island  w^as  charted 
as  uninhabited,  but  to  his  astonishment  Folger  was 
greeted  by  a  canoe-load  of  spry,   handsome  youths 
who  addressed  him  in  English.  They  were,  he  dis- 
covered, the  sons  of  the  lost  mutineers  and  of  their 
native  wives.  He  met  and  spoke  to  John  Adams,  the 
sole,  male  survivor  of  the  original  party,  and  from 
him  heard  a  shocking  story  of  cruelty,  tyranny  and 
blood-shed.  Adams  informed  Folger  that  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Bounty  at  Pitcairn  she  was  burnt  to  the 
water  line  and  run  onto  the  rocks  in  order  to  pre- 
vent desertion  from  the  new-born  settlement.  Soon 
after  their  arrival,  one  of  the  mutineers  demanded 
another  wife  when  his  own  lost  her  life  by  falling 
off  a  cliff.  Since  none  of  the  Englishmen  was  in- 
clined to  give  up  his  marital  rights,  one  of  the  native 
men  was  deprived  of  his  wife  in  order  to  satisfy 
this  demand.  This  together  with  other  acts  of  op- 
pression embittered  the  native  men  and  aroused  them 
to    revolt   against   the   treatment   of    their    English 
masters.  Although  the  details  of  the  ensuing  events 
are  confused  by  several  varying  versions,   they  all 
agree  that  the  six  native  men  and  all  but  two  of  the 
mutineers  died  by  violence.  When  Edward  Young 
succumbed   in    1800,   he  was   the  first   male  to   die 
from  natural  causes.  Thus,  ten  years  after  the  land- 
ing  at    Pitcairn,    John   Adams    found    himself    the 
sole    protector    of   a   colony    of    ten    native    women 
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I\  1790,  nine  of  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty,  together 
with  their  Polynesian  followers,  landed  on  Pitcairn 
Island  where  they  established  a  colony  unique  in  mari- 
time history.  The  extreme  isolation  of  the  island  insulated 
this  tiny  community  from  contact  with  the  world  for 
18  years  after  its  settlement.  The  beetling  cliffs  and  the 


encircling  rocks  made  landing  so  difficult  that  the  islanders 
were  secure  against  the  maraudings  of  the  hordes  of 
whalers  who  infested  these  waters  in  the  mid-nineteenth 
century.  In  extent  Pitcairn  is  2  miles  long  by  i  mile  wide. 
The   nearest  inhabited   island   is  over   300  miles   distant 

Pitcairn's  silhouette  is 
like     an     up-turned     canoe 


«t4t.t*WlW,»#- 


The  first  concern  of  the  muti- 
neers, after  landing  on  Pitcairn, 
was  to  build  shelter.  They  chose 
a  site  now  known  as  Adamstown, 
named  in  honor  of  John  Adams, 
one  of  the  mutineers.  The  village 
now  contains  over  50  houses,  and 
their  shining  metal  roofs  glisten 
through  the  heavy  foliage  which 
surrounds  them.  The  old  village 
green  laid  out  by  the  mutineers 
has  now  disappeared  under  a 
tangle  of  vegetation 


The  accompanyincf  photoiiraphs  of 
Pitcairn  Island  are  reproduced 
through  the  courtesy  of  Templeton 
Cracker  and  James   Chapin 


This  is  Bounty  Bay  where  the 
mutineers  landed  and  which  is 
still  the  favored  landing  place.  A 
narrow  channel  between  jagged 
rocks  leads  to  a  tiny,  constricted 
beach.  From  the  beach  to  the 
boat-houses  a  fan-shaped  runway 
of  undressed  logs  provides  a  hard 
surface  over  which  the  heavy 
boats  may:  be  launched  or  beached. 
The  Pitcairn  Islanders  have  two 
types  of  boats :  a  heavy  whale-boat 
capacious  enough  to  carry  40  or 
50  passengers  and  a  light  dug-out 
designed  for  one  or  two  men 


Capt.  Bligh  of  the  Bounty, 
whom  mutineers  forced  to  sail 
3618  mi.  in  an  open  boat 


Alexander  Smith,  alias  John  Adams. 
Able  seaman  on  the  Bounty  and  for 
29  years  patriarch  on  Pitcairn 


Courtesy  of  Joseph  H.  Beattie 

(Above)  H.M.S.  Bounty,  from  a  painting 

(Below)  Four  Generations  of  Pitcairn  Islanders. 
Parkins  Christian,  great-great-grandson  of  Fletcher,  is 
seated  on  the  right.  His  wife  is  on  the  extreme  left.  With 
them  are  their  daughter  and  son-in-law,  their  grandchild, 
and  Mrs.  Parkins  Christian's  aged  mother  who  when  this 
photograph  was  taken  was  87  years  old  and  the  oldest  in- 
habitant of  the  island 
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The  Christian  Succession 

Fletcher  Christian,  the  leader  of  the  mutiny, 
was  a  member  of  an  ancient  Manx  family.  He 
was  described  by  a  contemporary  as  having  an 
ardent  nature  and  being  *'one  of  the  most  foolish 
young  men  ...  in  regard  to  the  sex."  The  first 
child  born  on  Pitcairn  was  the  son  of  Fletcher 
Christian.  He  was  named  Thursday  October, 
presumably  in  honor  of  his  birthday.  The  infant 
Thursday  October  grew  up  to  be  a  strapping 
man  who  won  the  admiration  of  visiting  seamen 
for  his  strength.  He  in  turn  produced  a  son 
whom  he  named  Thursday  October.  The  second 
Thursday  October  sired  a  large  family  of  sons 
and  daughters.  One  son,  Francis  or  Frank,  begot 
Parkins  who  was  the  chief  magistrate  of  Pit- 
cairn when  the  author  visited  the  island 


Mutineer 


Fletcher  Christian 


Son.    Thursday 
October  Christian 


Grandson.  Thursday 
October  Christian  II 


Great-grandson 


Frank  Christian 


Great-great-grandson 
Parkins  Christian 
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The  population  on  Pitcairn 
represents  the  4th,  5th  and  6th 
generations  from  the  six  original 
crosses   between    British   sailors 
from  the  Bounty  and  their  Poly- 
nesian   wives.    From    these    six 
Anglo-Polynesian     unions     150 
years  ago  there  are  today  oyer 
1000    descendants    on    Pitcairn 
and  Norfolk  Islands  and  in  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand 


The  men  and  women  shown 
here  are  all  Pitcairn  Islanders. 
They  illustrate  the  range  of 
type  found  on  Pitcairn.  The 
women  on  the  lefthand  side  of 
the  page  favor  the  Polynesian 
side  of  their  ancestry.  The 
woman  in  the  lower  righthand 
corner  is  definitely  European  in 
appearance 


(Above)  A  TYPICAL  Pitcairn  house.  The  older  struc- 
ture has  been  added  to  and  partly  reconstructed.  Formerly 
pandanus  thatch  was  used  to  cover  the  roof,  but  now 
corrugated  iron  is  preferred  for  its  greater  durability  and 
its  usefulness  in  catching  rain  water.  The  porch  shown  on 
this  house  is  a  modern  innovation 


The  original  construction  of  a  Pitcairn  house  is 
easily  visible  in  the  photograph  above.  Heavy  foundation 
logs  rest  on  stones.  Uprights  were  sunk  into  these  logs 
and  boards  were  slid  into  grooves  cut  into  the  opposing 
faces  of  the  uprights.  By  such  means  the  early  islanders 
built  their  houses  without  the  use  of  nails 


(Right)  Usually  in  a  shed  attached 
to  the  house  or  slightly  apart  from  it,  the 
kitchen  was  built.  Smoke  escapes  through 
the  wide  cracks  in  the  wall.  Here  one  can 
see  a  simple  open  hearth  and  a  cement 
oven  with  an  iron  door 


(Left)  The  islanders  are  called  to  church  by  this  bell  suspended  just  out- 
side^he  r^eeting  house  door.  But  it  also  has  secular  purposes.  When  men 
are  needed  to  man  the  boats,  to  attend  a  meeting,  for  aid  m  an  accident, 
a  pedal  signal  is  sounded  on  the  bell.  The  arrival  of  a  sh^  is  likewise  an- 
nounced by  this  means  so  that  every  islander  may  prepare  his  load  of  curios 
and  fruits  which  he  hopes  to  sell  aboard  the  visiting  ship 
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(Ahwc)  A  TM'ICAI.  I'lTCAiRN  iioi  Si:.  The  ol.liT  striK- 
tme  has  hccti  added  to  and  partly  rccniistnatcd.  Konm-.ly 
pandanus  thatch  was  u>cd  to  covi-r  the  root,  but  now 
corni-atcd  iron  is  pn-tcrrcd  tor  its  -rcatc-r  durahihtv  an.l 
its  ux'tulncss  in  catchin;:  rain  water.  'I'he  porch  shoun  on 
tliis  house  i>  a  modern  innoxatioii 


■Vuv.  ORIC.INM  t-oNSTU.  cnoN  ut  a  i'iicairn  ImuM'  i^ 
i.a.iK  viMhle  in  the  photo-raph  ahove.  il.■a^^  toinidatmn 
l„„/,e.t  on  Mone^.  Ipri-ht.  uere  >unk  into  th.-e  lo-s 
and  lioar.U  were  ^lid  into  -ro,,ve.  cut  into  the  oin>oMn- 
tace>  ot  the  upriuht>.  I}x  Mich  inean^  thr  cmvK  inlanders 
Imilt  their  hou>e-  without   the  u>e  ot   nad^ 


(R'uiht)  Csi  Ai.iA  i\  A  siii.i)  attached 
to  the  house  or  slightly  apart  trotii  it.  tlie 
kitchen  was  built.  Smoke  e>cape>  rhr()u:.ih 
the  wide  cracks  in  the  wall.  Here  one  can 
see  a  simple  open  hearth  and  a  cetnent 
o\en  \\  ith  an  iion  door 
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,  ,  ,,„  ,  .  „,  ,s(.ANm.RS  are  called  to  church  In  thi.  bell  Mspended  ju.t  out- 
ride the  tneetin,  house  door.  Mut  it  aUo  ha>  >ecula,^  ,.urpo>e..  ^^  1''-  ••;- 
are  needed  to  man  the  boats,  to  atten.l  a  tneettnL'.  tor  aul  tn  an  a.uduU. 
pecial  si.nal  is  >oun<led  on  the  bell.  The  arrival  ot  a  .iup  ,j  ^^Y^;^^ 
nounced  bv  thi>  tnean.  so  that  evetv  islander  n.as  prepare  hts  load  ot  cuttos 
and  truit/which  he  hope>  to  sell  aboar.l  the  viMtm^  ^htp 
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PiTCAiRN  is  SO  small  that  transporta- 
tion is  not  a  serious  problem.  But 
some  things  must  be  hauled:  wood 
for  fires  and  the  crops  from  the  plan- 
tations. For  these  uses  the  wheelbar- 
row on  the  left  is  employed.  It  is  low 
and  underslung  and  nicely  adapted  to 
the  steep  paths  of  the  island 
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(Riaht)  The  church  or  meeting  house  of  the  island  is  a  two-story  building 
and  the  largest  on  Pitcairn.  Services  are  held  here  every  Saturday,  accord- 
ing to  the  tenets  of  the  Seventh  Day  Adventist  Church,  of  which  the  is  anders 
are  adherents.  Besides  three  sabbath  services,  additional  meetings  are  held  dur- 
ing the  week.  The  church  is  the  social  center  of  the  islanders  and  its  atiairs 
are  conducted  on  a  purely  democratic  basis.  One  of  the  islanders  usually  offici- 
ates as  the  pastor 


The  interior  of  the  school  house  is  shown  on  the  right  Forty-four  scholars 
from  6  to  16  years  of  age  and  four  teachers  are  accommodated  here.  Ihe  cur- 
riculum is  limited  to  the  fundamentals.  The  headmaster  is  Roy  Clark  an  Ameri- 
can who  was  taken  as  a  boy  to  Pitcairn.  He  receives  £3  quarterly.  Funds  with 
which  to  run  the  school  are  obtained  from  the  church  treasury.  1  ext  books  are 
secured  from  friends  in  England  and  America 


(Left)  The  Pitcairn  Smithy  is 
one  of  the  few  structures  left  with  the 
old  thatch  still  intact.  The  smithy  is 
common  property.  The  anvil  is  a  relic 
of  the  Bounty  and  the  vise  comes  from 
a  ship  that  was  wrecked  off  Pitcairn 
many  years  ago.  A  fine  may  be  levied 
upon  anyone  destroying  or  removing 
the  equipment  of  the  smithy 
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The  Pitcairn  girl  shown  above  is  weaving 
a  basket  over  a  wooden  form.  During  their 
spare  moments  the  women  and  girls  busily 
plait  baskets  and  hats  which  they  attempt  to 
sell  aboard  the  occasional  steamer  which  stops 
briefly  at  the  island.  The  women  become  so 
skilled  that  like  the  old-fashioned  knitter  they 
can  carry  on  a  lively  conversation  without 
interrupting  their  work 


(Right)  This  is  the  finished  basket  whose 
early  stage  is  shown  above.  It  is  double,  the 
inner  basket  being  plain.  The  tourist  touch  is 
plainly  visible  in  the  word  Pitcairn  which  is 
woven  into  the  blue  and  white  design.  The 
fiber  employed  for  baskets  and  hats  is  the 
pandanus  leaf  which  is  put  through  a  bleach- 
ing and  scraping  process  before  it  is  ready  for 
use 
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The  above  is  a  collar-box  fashioned  from 
and  inlaid  with  wood  from  Pitcairn.  Such 
specimens  of  Pitcairn  handicraft  are  sold  to 
the  passengers  and  crew  of  passing  ships.  The 
only  source  of  income  open  to  the  islanders 
is  from  the  sale  of  such   curios  and   fruits 
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(Ri,/I,n  'I'ln  iMi  luii  nr  nuTtiivj  houM-  ot  tin-  Mand  i>  a  :uc,->ton  lnulihn|i 
„„1  ,h,  lar..M  u„  l>i..air„.  >.M.ia-.  ar.  VcU  her.  o.vv  Satm.lay,  aaonl- 
„„  ,„  ,|u.  r.M.'t.  .,t  tl.r  Nn.nth  l)a^  A.hnnwt  L-lunva.  ot  uluch  th.  iMamrrs 
„r  a.lluTcnt..  U<-ulc>  tlncc  >abhath  mms  ia-.  acKlitinnal  nurt.nu^  a.T  hcl.l  .lur- 
„..  the  week.  Tlu'  cluuvh  i^  tlic  M.dal  a-ntcT  ut  tlie  i>huiacM>  ami  it>  at1an> 
,n.  o„ulu.-tnl  on  a  pnr.-lv  .i.an.Kratic  baM^.  On.  ut  tin-  ^A■^ndcv.  u>ually  uthci- 
at(*s  a>  the  pastor 
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Ti  u  \1K\  i'>  >o  Miiall  that  transporta- 
tion i-  not  :i  MMJoiiN  proMi'iu.  Hut 
mmuc    tluii-s    must    he    haulrd:    woo^l 

toi  (lies  aiul  till-  ^ri»p^  ^'''^^^  ^^^^'  l^''^'^' 
rations.    1\m    tlu'sc  uso  tlu-   wlu't'lhar- 

\n\\    on  t'ti'  K'tt   is  cniploMHl.   It   i^  low 

ami   uiuK'islun-  aiul  nici'l>    adapted  to 

tlu'  stiH'p  paths  ot  thi'  island 
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(Left)  Thk  PncAiRx  Smithy  is 
one  ot  the  tew  stt  uctures  left  with  the 
old  thateh  still  intact.  The  smithy  is 
conmion  propertN.  'The  anvil  is  a  relic 
of  the  Boinity  and  the  vise  omies  from 
a  ship  that  was  wrecked  oti"  Pitcairn 
manv  \ears  a^M).  A  iine  ma\  he  levied 
upon  anyone  destroying;  or  removini: 
the  equipment  of  the  smithy 
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Phi-  IVTKKMm  of  the  school  house  is  shown  on  the  n^ht  l^nrt>-tour  > 
from  (.  to  .(.  vears  ot  a^ie  and  tour  teachers  are  accomnmdated  here.  I  he  cvir- 
,i,,lun.  is  linuted  to  the  tundatt)entals.  The  headmaster  ts  Ron  L  lark  an  Amen- 
,,n  who  was  taken  a.  a  hox  to  Pncair.i.  He  receives  L.^  quarterK.  I- unds  wnh 
which  to  run  the  school  are  ohtained  trom  the  church  treasurs.  1  ext  hooks  are 
secured  from  triends  in  Kivjland  and  America 


Tm;  \ii()\i:  Is  a  collar-ho\  fashioneil  trom 
and  inlaid  with  wood  trom  Pitcairn.  Such 
specimens  ot  Pitcairn  handicraft  are  sold  to 
the  passengers  and  crew  of  passing  ships.  I  he 
onl\  xKirce  of  income  open  to  the  islanders 
is    from    the    sale   of    such    cuiios    and    fruits 


Thh  Pitcairn  (.iri-  shown  ahove  is  weavin^: 
a  basket  over  a  wooden  form.  Durinji  their 
spare  moments  the  women  and  ^irls  busily 
plait  baskets  and  hats  which  they  attempt  to 
sell  aboard  the  occasional  steamer  which  stops 
briefly  at  the  island.  The  women  become  so 
skilled  that  like  the  old-fashioned  knitter  they 
can  carry  on  a  liveh  conversation  without 
interrupting  their  work 


(Ruiht)  This  is  the  finished  basket  whose 
early  sta^e  is  shown  above.  It  is  double,  the 
inner  basket  bein<:  plain.  The  tourist  touch  is 
plainly  visible  in  the  word  Pitcairn  which  is 
woven  into  the  blue  and  white  design.  The 
fiber  employed  for  baskets  and  hats  is  the 
pandanus  leaf  which  is  put  throu^^h  a  bleach- 
ing^ and  scrapinji;  process  before  it  is  ready  for 
use 
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Tapa,  a  kind  of  paper  cloth  made 
from  tree  bark,  was  formerly  the 
only  source  for  clothing  and  bed 
linens.  Nowadays,  textiles  from 
England  and  America  have  com- 
pletely replaced  this  ancient  Poly- 
nesian product.  Here  is  figured  a 
small  remnant  of  a  crude  form  of 
tapa  once  made  on  Pitcairn.  The 
making  of  tapa  is  now  a  lost  art 


Vl' 


The  photograph  on  the  left  illus- 
trates a  more  ambitious  form  of  curio 
manufactured  on  Pitcairn  for  the  slim 
tourist  trade.  It  is  made  of  the  native 
miro  wood  and  apparently  is  intended 
as  a  kind  of  wall  bracket.  First  roughly 
shaped  out  on  a  lathe,  it  is  given  its 
finishing  touches  by  hand.  Most  of  the 
men  on  the  island  occupy  their  leisure 
moments  in  such  forms  of  wood  carving 


Leather  shoes  are  preferred  on  Pitcairn  but  they 
cannot  always  be  easily  obtained.  Especially  in 
earlier  days,  shoes  were  hard  to  get.  The  islanders 
supplied  their  need  by  making  these  rope-soled  can- 
vas slippers  which  recall  those  used  by  southern 
Europeans  and  by  sailors.  The  pair  shown  in  the 
accompanying  photograph  were  made  by  Frank 
Christian  and  presented  to  Dr.  Shapiro  just  before 
his  departure  from  Pitcairn.  Women,  perhaps  be- 
cause of  vanity,  rarely  are  seen  wearing  this  type 
of  foot  gear,  although  the  men  still  not  infre- 
quently use  it 


/ 


and  25  children,  the  progeny  of  the  various 
mutineers. 

This  minuscule  world,  half  English  and  half 
Polynesian,  increased  with  such  astonishing  rapidity 
that  by  1831  the  community  consisted  of  87  mem- 
bers. In  that  year  a  disastrous  attempt  to  establish 
themselves  in  Tahiti  brought  tragedy  into  their  lives. 
But,  returning  again  to  Pitcairn,  they  continued  to 
multiply  rapidly.  Twenty-five  years  later  the  entire 
group  contained  187  men,  women  and  children.  This 
rapid  increase  of  number  on  an  island  two  miles  by 
one  made  acute  the  dread  of  over-population  which 
haunted  the  minds  of  the  leaders  of  the  community. 
Consequently,  at  their  own  request  the  British  gov- 
ernment removed  in  1856  all  the  Pitcairners  to 
Norfolk  Island,  over  4000  miles  to  the  west.  But 
homesickness  soon  overcame  several  of  the  trans- 
planted families.  And  in  1858  a  small  band  returned 
to  Pitcairn  and  was  joined  four  years  later  by  an- 
other contingent.  By  1865  Pitcairn  had  thus  been 
repopulated  with  45  inhabitants.  Seventy  years  later, 
in  I934»  this  number  had  increased  to  202,  almost 
five-fold. 

Today  the  descendants  of  the  mutineers  of  the 
Bounty  live  in  two  separate  colonies.  The  larger 
one  occupies  Norfolk,  the  other  still  continues  to 
dwell  on  Pitcairn.  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
visit  both  these  settlements,  Norfolk  in  1923-4  (see 
Natural  History,  Vol.  28,  No.  3)  and  Pitcairn 
in  1934-35,  while  on  the  Crocker  Expedition. 

A  study  in  heredity 

My  object  in  visiting  both  Norfolk  and  Pitcairn 
was  to  gather  data  on  the  biological  consequences  of 
race  mixture.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  this  is 
a  subject  encumbered  with  various  extrinsic  con- 
siderations that  tend  to  obscure  the  underlying  bio- 
logic forces.  Miscegenation  often  occurs,  for  ex- 
ample, between  individuals  who  represent  selected 
strains  in  their  respective  populations.  Frequently 
the  hybrid  group  is  saddled  with  an  intolerable 
burden  of  social  stigmata,  leading  to  social  and 
psychological  degradation.  Often  the  mixture  takes 
place  between  groups  of  rather  similar  people  with 
overlapping  characters,  thus  masking  their  genetic 
behavior.  Moreover,  with  few  exceptions  racially 
mixed  groups,  unless  of  very  recent  origin,  are  hope- 
lessly obscure  genealogically.  And  since  genealogical 
clarity  is  of  manifest  importance  in  genetic  analysis, 
its  absence  leads  to  the  inexorable  demonstration  of 
a  Gertrude  Steinian  circle  proving  that  a  mixed 
group  is  a  mixed  group. 

On  Pitcairn,  to  the  contrary,  these  disabilities  are 
absent.   The  physical  characteristics  of  the  parent 
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British  and  Polynesian  stocks  are  diverse  enough  to 
throw  into  relief  the  heredity  of  their  offspring.  The 
population,  living  in  isolated  abundance,  have  es- 
caped the  debilitating  effects  both  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic depression.  The  habit,  established  in  the  be- 
ginning of  their  corporate  existence,  of  recording 
the  births,  marriages  and  deaths  in  the  community 
has  served  to  accumulate  an  exact  body  of  genealogi- 
cal data  of  immense  value  in  the  study  of  the  genetics 
of  the  Pitcairn  Islanders.  And  finally,  the  evidence 
indicates  that  the  original  participants  of  this 
genetic  experiment  were  normal  individuals  of  good 
health. 

At  present  the  Pitcairn  Islanders  are  in  the 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  generation  from  the  original 
cross.  In  the  absence  of  social  or  economic  stratifica- 
tion or  segregation,  they  have  inter-bred  without 
hindrance.  Although  the  first  generation  of  hybrids 
started  with  an  evenly  divided  ancestry — half  Brit- 
ish and  half  Tahitian — this  proportion  has  since  be- 
come altered.  Speaking  figuratively,  a  somewhat 
greater  percentage  of  British  than  of  Tahitian  blood 
now  flows  in  the  veins  of  the  islanders.  During  the 
19th  century  three  Englishmen  and  three  Americans 
joined  the  colony  and,  by  intermarrying  with  the 
islanders,  have  contributed  to  the  overweighting  of 
the  British  ancestry  of  the  islanders.  A  few  addi- 
tional infusions  of  European  blood  have  occurred, 
but  these  are  as  yet  of  minor  consequence.  Back- 
crossing  with  Polynesian  has,  on  the  contrary,  been 
very  rare.  One  of  Fletcher  Christian's  sons  married 
the  Tahitian  widow  of  a  mutineer  and  another  son 
married  a  Tahitian  girl  who  had  been  taken  to  the 
island  as  a  child.  But  until  recently  no  other  instance 
of  marriage  with  a  Tahitian  or  a  Polynesian  occurs 
in  the  record.  In  1934,  however,  a  young  man  from 
Pitcairn  returned  from  nearby  Mangareva  with  a 
Polynesian  bride. 

Stature 

Taking  the  Pitcairn  population  as  a  whole  cer- 
tain interesting  comparisons  can  be  made  with  their 
ancestral  stocks.  For  stature  we  fortunately  have, 
in  addition,  some  extremely  valuable  early  records. 
In  1825,  Captain  Beechey  visited  Pitcairn  and  his 
ship's  surgeon  made  use  of  the  opportunity  to  take 
measurements  on  the  population.  He  discovered  that 
in  the  F^,  or  first  hybrid,  generation  the  average 
stature  attained  the  lofty  figure  of  5  ft.  10  inches 
for  males.  This  is  2}^  inches  greater  than  the  aver- 
age for  Tahitian  men  and  almost  3  inches  larger 
than  the  average  of  the  heights  of  the  mutineers 
which  are  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  British 
Admiralty.  The  modern  Pitcairn  Islander,  however, 
has  receded  from  this  mark.  Some  sixty  adult  males 
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now  average  about  5  ft.  8  inches  which  remains 
slightly  superior  to  the  Tahitian  or  English  averages 
of  today. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  present  a  detailed  technical 
analysis  here  of  the  physical  traits  of  the  islanders, 
but  a  few  additional  examples  may  well  be  men- 
tioned as  illustrations  of  various  types  of  genetic 
behavior. 

In  the  length  and  width  diameters  of  the  head, 
the  Pitcairn  Islanders  oscillate  from  Tahitian  to 
English  dimensions.  In  head  length  the  average  of 
the  Pitcairn  men  agrees  with  the  shorter-headed 
Tahitian;  in  head  width,  on  the  contrary,  they  fol- 
low the  narrower  width  of  the  English. 

English  Pitcairn  Tahiti 

Head  Length  193-198  mm  189.6  mm  188.01  mm 
Head  Width    150-155  mm     152.0  mm     159.6    mm 

Here,  then,  is  evidence  of  dominance  in  the 
heredity  of  cephalic  diameters. 

The  nasal  width  of  the  island  men,  on  the  other 
hand,  falls  in  an  intermediate  position  between  the 
two  parental  groups.  The  English  means  tend  to 
range  around  35-36  mm ;  while  the  Tahitians  aver- 
age 43.4  mm.  The  Pitcairn  mean  is  38.5  mm.  The 
slightly  closer  approximation  to  the  English  figures 
may  well  be  the  consequence  of  the  somewhat 
greater  number  of  British  ancestors  in  the  island 
genealogies.  This  type  of  heredity  is  commonly 
found  in  quantitative  characters  and  it  has  been 
explained  by  geneticists  on  the  grounds  of  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  genes  controlling  the  expression  of  such 
traits. 

Skin  color 

Similarly,  the  Pitcairn  islanders,  taken  as  a  whole, 
are  intermediate  in  skin  color,  although  the  varia- 
tion among  individuals  ranges  from  fair  com- 
plexions to  shades  only  slightly  lighter  than  the  dark 
Tahitian.  In  hair  color  and  eye  color,  blondness  and 
blue  eyes  are  recessive  to  the  darker  shades,  conse- 
quently dark  brown  hair  and  brown  eyes  are  fre- 
quent among  the  islanders.  The  lighter  shades  of 
hair  color  and  blue  eyes  do,  however,  occur,  demon- 
strating the  genetic  truism  of  the  conservation  of  the 
gene. 

Enough  of  the  genetic  behavior  of  the  Pitcairn 
islanders  has  perhaps  been  described  to  make  it  clear 
that  they  form  a  kind  of  mosaic  compounded  from 
their  double  ancestry.  Each  is  a  varying  mixture  of 
English  and  Tahitian  traits  or  a  **blending*^  of  the 
two;  but  throughout,  certain  dominant  trends  make 
themselves  evident,  as,  for  example,  head  lengths 
coinciding  with  Tahitian  ranges,  head  widths  falling 
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within  English  limits  and  statures  slightly  exceed- 
ing both  parental  stocks. 

When  plant  or  animal  breeders  wish  to  invigorate 
certain  stocks  they  frequently  resort  to  cross  breed- 
ing. The  progeny  from  such  alliances  tend  to  be 
larger,  more  fertile  and  generally  sturdier.  This 
phenomenon  is  sometimes  known  as  heterosis,  or 
hybrid  vigor.  In  certain  instances  the  burst  of  vigor 
in  the  first  hybrid  generation  gradually  ebbs  away 
in  the  later  generations.  Long  before  heterosis  was 
defined  by  modern  genetics,  students  of  human  popu- 
lations advanced  the  hypothesis  that  the  efflorescence 
of  culture  and  the  mingling  of  human  stocks  were 
causally  related.  It  is  ironical  that  Gobineau,  one  of 
the  sources  of  modern  German  racial  ideology, 
should  also  have  maintained  that  civilization  arises 
only  from  the  mingling  of  races.  But  in  common 
with  other  racial  hypotheses  of  culture,  this,  too,  is 
extremely  difficult  to  prove. 

But  what  has  Pitcairn  to  do  with  hybrid  vigor  and 
hypotheses  on  the  flowering  of  civilization?  Simply 
this,  that  on  Pitcairn  we  may  observe  the  physical  as 
well  as  cultural  consequences  of  race  mixture  on  a 
convenient  scale.  Deferring  the  question  of  culture 
until  later,  let  us  examine  the  evidence  of  physical 
heterosis  among  the  Pitcairn  hybrids  in  order  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  race  mixture  in  man  may 
follow  patterns  similar  to  those  which  occur  among 
lower  forms  of  life. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  first  hybrid 
generation  on  Pitcairn  attained  the  average  stature 
of  5  ft.  10  inches  which  represented  a  very  consider- 
able increase  over  both  English  and  Tahitian  stand- 
ards of  height.  The  visitors  to  Pitcairn  a  century 
ago  were  uniformly  impressed  by  the  physical  bulk 
and  vigor  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  island.  To- 
day, although  the  islanders  remain  a  tall  people, 
they  have  lost  some  of  their  inches  and  are  less 
impressive  physically. 

Fertility 

Physiologically,  also,  the  earlier  generations  of 
Pitcairn  hybrids  displayed  an  astounding  degree  of 
vigor.  The  Fi,  or  first  hybrid,  generation  produced 
on  an  average  7.4  children  per  mating.  The  second 
generation  increased  this  comfortably  large  family 
to  an  average  of  9.1  offspring  per  mating.  In  the 
third  generation  the  fertility  fell  off  to  5.4  and  in 
the  fourth  has  receded  even  farther  to  the  average 
of  3.0.  By  another  sorting,  based  on  the  year  of  the 
mother's  birth,  I  found  that  those  women  born  be- 
tween 181 5  and  1839  produced  11.4  children  per 
mating — a  truly  prodigious  fertility  unexcelled  to 
my  knowledge  by  any  other  population.  Combined 
with    the    enormous    increase    in    fertility    in    these 
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earlier  generations,  I  also  found  for  the  earlier 
mothers  a  lower  age  at  birth  of  the  first  child  and  a 
lower  age  at  marriage,  indicating  perhaps  an  earlier 
physiological  maturity.  Similarly,  the  women  of  the 
earlier  generations  continued  their  child-bearing  to 
the  age  of  45,  while  those  in  the  later  generations 
ceased  to  bear  children  at  the  average  age  of  35.  The 
supreme  example  of  procreative  vigor  fittingly  oc- 
curs early  in  Pitcairn  history  and  is  embodied  by 
Maria  Christian,  who  married  at  the  age  of  14,  bore 
25  children  and  survived  three  successive  husbands. 

Thus,  both  in  physical  size  and  in  fertility  the 
Pitcairn  Islanders  illustrate  the  sudden  burst  of 
vigor  which  often  follows  on  cross-breeding.  Lest 
too  wide  a  generalization  be  drawn  from  this  par- 
ticular instance,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  while 
some  examples  of  race  mixture  have  yielded  similar 
results  others  have  failed  to  do  so. 

Although  the  decline  in  stature  evident  in  recent 
generations  may  be  explained  genetically,  the  loss  in 
fertility  seems  less  simple  than  that.  The  present 
birth-rate  has  dropped  below  the  normal  expecta- 
tions, and  in  the  absence  of  necessary  information 
on  the  reproductive  life  of  the  islanders  it  would  be 
hazardous  to  offer  a  genetic  explanation  for  this 
trend. 

Inbreeding 

One  other  biological  characteristic  of  the  Pitcairn 
Islanders  really  merits  more  than  the  passing  men- 
tion which  is  possible  here.  After  the  original  crosses 
I  by  which  the  Pitcairn  colony  was  established,  in- 
breeding inevitably  became  the  dominant  form  of 
mating.  The  few  family  lines  created  by  the  initial 
outbreeding  and  the  extreme  isolation  of  their  island 
home  forced  the  young  men  and  women  to  confine 
their  choice  of  mates  to  close  relatives.  The  result 
has  been  that  the  Pitcairn  Islanders  are  distinguished 

I  by  being  one  of  the  most  intensively  inbred  human 
groups  of  which  we  have  specific  information.  After 
several  generations  of  cousin  marriage  the  popula- 
tion is  now  all  inter-related  in  intimate  degrees  of 
kinship.  The  genealogy  of  one  subject,  for  example, 
contained  the  name  of  Fletcher  Christian  7  times, 
Edward  Young  6  times,  John  Mills  3  times,  Mat- 
thew Quintal  3  times,  John  Adams  once  and  John 
Buffett  once.  This  illustrates  the  complex  interweav- 
ing of  family  lines  which  is  common  to  all  the 
islanders. 

Now,  inbreeding  arouses  among  most  Europeans 
a  feeling  of  doom  and  horror.  They  envisage  cousin 
marriage  as  leading  to  dire  results  and  easily  recall 
numerous  examples  of  disastrous  consequences  from 
such  matings.  It  is,  therefore,  easy  to  understand 
the  commonly  felt  abhorrence  of  inter-marriage  of 
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close  degree.  But  in  the  mild  taboo  which  society  im- 
poses on  first  cousin  marriage,  the  instances  in  which 
no  harm  to  the  offspring  can  be  detected  are  usually 
overlooked.  For,  as  animal  and  plant  experimenta- 
tion has  shown,  inbreeding  need  not  necessarily  be 
injurious.  That  it  often  is  may  be  attributed  not  to 
any  mysterious  evil  inherent  in  consanguineous  mat- 
ing but  to  latent  defects  of  which  the  offspring  re- 
ceive a  double  dosage,  thus  bringing  to  expression 
characters  present  in  the  family  line.  Where  the 
stock  is  sound,  inbreeding  does  not  necessarily  lead 
to  degeneracy  as  it  is  ordinarily  feared.  The  work 
of  Miss  King,  for  example,  proves  that  many  gen- 
erations of  mice  may  be  successfully  inbred. 

And  for  human  groups  the  Pitcairn  Islanders 
similarly  demonstrate  that  inbreeding  does  not  neces- 
sarily carry  ruin  in  its  train.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  islanders  are  physically  sound  and  healthy.  They 
show  no  evidence  of  endemic  diseases  or  of  congeni- 
tal stigmata.  From  1864  to  1934,  114  deaths  were 
recorded  in  the  Pitcairn  Island  Register.  Of  these, 
the  cause  of  death  was  given  in  89  cases.  Accidents 
made  up  21%  of  the  total,  the  rest  were  distributed 
among  a  variety  of  common  diseases,  many  of  them 
brought  to  the  island  by  visiting  ships. 

Bad  teeth 

In  one  respect,  however,  the  islanders  take  a  low 
score.  Their  teeth  are  uniformly  bad.  The  statistics 
are  definitely  depressing.  Not  one  adult  woman  out 
of  60  examined  had  a  complete  dentition.  Of  the 
total  number  of  women  32%  had  lost  all  their 
teeth,  and  61%  had  lost  ten  or  more.  The  dental 
condition  of  the  men  was  only  slightly  better.  Of 
their  total  number  12%  had  lost  all  teeth  and  52% 
had  lost  10  or  more.  This  makes  an  appalling  rec- 
ord, but  we  must  remember  that  until  very  recently 
the  islanders  have  been  unable  to  make  use  of  dental 
science.  One  wonders  what  might  be  the  dental 
condition  of  an  American  or  English  village  with- 
out any  of  the  resources  which  are  ordinarily  avail- 
able to  them.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this 
condition  of  the  teeth  of  the  islanders.  The  ade- 
quacy of  their  diet  becomes  immediately  suspect, 
but  in  variety  at  least  their  food  appeared  satisfac- 
tory. They  are  accustomed  to  eating  vegetables, 
fruits,  eggs,  fish  and  some  meat.  On  Norfolk  Island 
where  the  same  dental  condition  prevails  the  diet 
contains  more  meat  and  also  milk  which  is  absent 
on  Pitcairn.  But  before  the  cause  of  their  poor 
dentitions  can  be  definitely  assigned  to  diet,  the 
chemistry  of  their  food  would  require  analysis. 

In  seeking  causes  for  the  dental  deterioration  of 
the  Pitcairn  Islanders,  their  English  ancestry  must 

Continued  on  page  80 
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SCIENCE  NEV;S— DEC-   192B 

9.     AMERICANIST  WORK  CARRIED  ON 

IN  LENINGRAD 

W.   G.    BOGORAS 

The  work  is  a  development  of  the  studies  made  by  the  Jesup 
North  Pacific  Expedition  which  have  gradually  been  extended 
westward. 

For  several  centuries  the  small  tribes  of  Siberia  have  been 
oppressed  and  partly  exterminated.  During  the  Russian  revo- 
lution they  were  on  the  brink  of  starvation.  In  order  to  remedy 
these  conditions  the  ' '  Committee  for  assistance  of  lesser  nation- 
alities of  the  North''  was  organized  partly  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  W.  G.  Bogoras.  The  president  of  the  Committee  is  P.  G. 
Smidovich.  The  statutes  of  the  Committee  make  provision  for 
the  study  of  scientific  problems;  particularly  paragraph  three 
of  the  statutes  provided  for  * '  collecting  of  facts  referring  to  the 
life  and  necessities  of  the  native  tribes"  and  in  section  eight 
the  Committee  is  charged  with  ' '  the  execution  of  all  decrees  and 
orders  issued  by  the  presidency  of  the  Central  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  Russia,  in  all  cases  referring  to  the  lesser  nationalities 
of  the  north". 

Among  the  measures  introduced  and  carried  through  by 
the  Committee  I  mention: 

1.    The  remission  of  all  taxes  and  direct  payments  in  the 
Polar  districts. 

The  complete  abrogation  of  all  military  service  of  the 
natives. 

The  establishment  of  fifty  free  boarding  schools  with 
800  pupils  (in  1926-1927  only  25  schools).  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  college  for  native  students  in  Leningrad 
with  300  students,  and  of  smaller  colleges  in  Khabarovsk 
and  Irkutsk. 

The   establishment  of  47   ambulatory  hospitals   and   a 
corresponding  number  of  veterinary  hospitals. 
An  increase  of  the  necessary  supplies  and  provisions 
imported  into  the  northern  countries  and  an  improve- 
ment of  their  quality. 

The  organization  of  self-government  and  of  native  juris- 
diction. This  has  led  to  increased  self-confidence  among 
the  tribes. 

Credits  have  been  given  to  the  reindeer  breeders  and 
insurance  of  the  herds  is  being  introduced. 
Measures  for  the  protection  of  fur-bearing  animals  have 
been  introduced  and  are  being  carried  through. 

9.    Land  surveys  are  being  undertaken  to  protect  the  terri- 
tories of  the  natives  against  colonists. 

In  the  following  report  results  of  our  scientific  work  relat- 
ing to  the  Americanoid  tribes  are  given.    The  tribes  are  desig- 
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nated  as  Proto-Asiatic  and  closely  resemble  the  Proto- American. 
The  following  special  subjects  are  mentioned: 

Edible  roots  and  digging  instruments  among  the  Shortsi 
tribe  in  Southwestern  Siberia;  by  N.  P.  Dyrenkova  and  L.  N. 
Potapov. 

The  Shortsi,  a  Turki  tribe  east  of  the  Obi,  are  hunters  and 
gather  roots,  berries,  honey  of  wild  bees,  etc.  Boots  are  taken 
from  the  nests  of  mice,  for  which  a  special  search  is  always 
made. 

Cattle  breeding  and  agriculture,  though  introduced  cen- 
turies ago,  do  not  attract  much  of  their  attention.  We  have 
collected  proof  that  a  similar  state  of  life  existed  formerly  among 
other  Siberian  Turki  tribes. 

The  paper  is  illustrated  by  22  lantern  slides,  referring  to 
their  material  life,  shamanistic  ceremonials  and  social  organiza- 
tion. 

New  data  about  reindeer  breeding  and  the  distribution  of 
the  types  of  reindeer  breeding  in  Siberia  by  Waldemar  G. 
Bogoras. 

In  studying  the  material  culture  of  the  Proto-Asiatic  tribes 
we  paid  special  attention  to  the  evolution  of  reindeer  breeding, 
which  is  their  chief  pursuit  of  life,  distinguishing  them  from 
the  corresponding  tribes  in  America. 

We  have  collected,  among  the  native  students  of  our  North- 
ern College  in  Leningrad,  and  also  in  several  field  expeditions, 
a  series  of  new  facts  referring  to  reindeer  breeding.  A  pecu- 
liar type  of  reindeer  breeding  hitherto  unknown  was  discovered 
among  the  Yenissei-Ostyak  and  the  Ostyak-Samoyed.  Until 
recent  years  the  Yenisseian  were  considered  a  fishing  people, 
using  driving  dogs  for  locomotion,  while  in  reality  three-quar- 
ters of  the  people  are  reindeer  breeders. 

The  reindeer  are  left  in  the  forest  for  several  months  in 
the  spring  and  summer,  absolutely  free.  In  this  the  breeders 
are  similar  to  the  Lapps.  Some  other  details  of  their  reindeer 
breeding  bring  them  quite  close  to  the  most  southern  section  of 
reindeer  breeders,  the  Karaghas  and  Soyot  of  the  Sayan  Hills. 
The  race  of  reindeer  of  these  tribes  is  the  same.  They  are  the 
strongest  and  largest  in  all  of  Siberia. 

The  Tungus  of  Okhotsk  and  the  Chukchee  of  Anadyr  have 
tried  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  to  breed  a  type  of  dog  help- 
ful in  watching  the  reindeer  herd.  Both  of  these  tribes  live  in 
the  extreme  eastern  part  of  Siberia  and  are  separated  from  the 
reindeer  breeding  Samoyed,  who  have  used  herding  dogs  from 
ancient  times,  by  a  stretch  of  a  thousand  miles  or  more. 

In  combining  all  the  facts  referring  to  reindeer  breeding, 
W.  G.  Bogoras  has  tried  to  indicate  the  chief  types  with  their  dis- 
tribution on  a  special  map  which  is  presented  to  the  Congress. 
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41.  THE  ANCIENT  AND  PRESENT  KAMCHADAL 
AND  THE  SIMILARITY  OF  THEIR  CULTURE 
TO  THAT  OF  THE  NORTHWESTERN  AMERI- 
CAN  INDIANS 

Waldemar  Jochelson 

The  country  of  the  Kamehadal  was  discovered  and  the  con- 
quest begun  by  the  Russians  in  1696.  It  was  their  most  valu- 
able acquisition  in  the  Far  East  on  account  of  its  wealth  of 
valuable  peltries.  The  material  culture  of  the  Kamehadal  is 
more  similar  to  the  culture  of  the  northwestern  American  In- 
dians than  that  of  any  other  tribe  of  northeastern  Asia.  And 
so  is  it  with  the  structure  of  the  Kamehadal  language  and  their 
mythology.  The  Kamehadal  have  no  domesticated  reindeer. 
The  Eskimo  culture  did  not  influence  the  Kamehadal.  The 
absence  of  skin  boats.  The  influence  of  the  Ainu  on  Kamehadal 
culture.  Their  pottery  vessels  with  ears  inside.  The  absence 
of  pottery  making  among  the  northwestern  Indians. 
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42.    THE  KAMCHADAL  LANGUAGE 

Waldemar  Jochelson 

The  modifieations  of  the  Kamehadal  noun  and  verb.     The 
numerous  cases  of  nouns  and  the  role  of  prefixes  in  verbs. 
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130.    THE  PROTOASIATIC  ELEMENTS  IN  THE 
CULTURE  OF  OSTIAK-SAMOYED 

I.  N.  Prokofyev 

The  author  indicates  the  cultural  aflfmity  of  the  Ostiak- 
Samoyed  with  the  Yenisseian.  In  a  most  ancient  period  these 
two  peoples,  being  in  close  alliance,  maintained  constant  war 
against  the  genuine  Northern  Samoyed,  the  so-called  Yurak  of 
the  Tundra.  The  Ostiak-Samoyed  and  the  Yenisseian  are  in- 
habitants of  the  forest  border.  Various  details  of  the  material 
culture  of  these  neighboring  tribes  are  identical.  The  language 
of  the  Ostiak-iSamoyed  could  hardly  be  recognized  as  a  Samoyed 
dialect  and  it  widely  differs  from  the  Samoyed  dialects  of  the 
Tundra.  It  is  more  similar  to  the  language  of  the  Kalmashe, 
Kamasse,  the  southern  branch  of  the  Samoyed,  as  written  down 
and  worked  out  by  Castren.  The  language  of  the  Kalmashe  has 
wholly  vanished.  The  Ostiak-Samoyed  are  divided  into  two 
clans,  ''Eagles''  and  ''Nut-pickers.''  The  clans  are  strictly 
exogamic.  Corresponding  bird-protectors  are  worshipped  by 
each  clan. 
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10.  THE  STUDY  OF  PALEO-ASIATIC  AND  TUN- 
GUS  LANGUAGES  IN  THE  U.  S.  S.  R.  FOR  THE 
LAST  TEN  YEARS  (1918-1928) 

Waldemar  G.  Bogoras 

The  study  of  these  two  linguistic  groups  was  begun  by  the 
famous  A.  M.  Castren,  investigator  of  Siberia,  in  the  early 
thirties  of  the  XIX  Century.  It  was  resumed  half  a  century 
later  by  L.  J.  Sternberg,  W.  I.  Jochelson,  and  W.  G.  Bogoras, 
who  worked  at  several  of  these  languages  according  to  the  same 
plan  and  employing  similar  methods. 

After  the  war  and  the  revolution  this  work  was  resumed. 
It  was  undertaken  from  1918  onward  by  a  special  Institute  of 
Geography  and  Ethnography,  later  on  transformed  into  a  Geo- 
graphical Department  of  the  University  of  Leningrad.  The 
ethnographical  section  of  this  department  includes  eight  sec- 
tions.   These  are: 

1.  Eastern  Slav;  2.  Ugro-Finnish  and  Samoyed;  3.  Turki; 
4.  Iranian;  5.  Caucasian;  6.  Mongolo-Buriat ;  7.  Tungus-Man- 
churian;  8.  Paleo-Asiatic. 

The  last  two  departments  refer  to  the  two  linguistic  groups, 
mentioned  above. 

The  head  of  the  section  up  to  1927  was  the  much  lamented 
Professor  L.  J.  Sternberg;  after  his  death  Professor  W.  G. 
Bogoras.  Heads  of  the  Turki  and  East  Slav  cycles  are  the  well 
known  Russian  scientists,  Professors  A.  N.  Samoilovich  and 
D.  K.  Selenin. 

The  students  following  the  courses  of  the  ethnographical 
section  begin  field-work  early,  mostly  in  the  vacation  time  of 
their  first  year.  After  graduation  from  the  University,  they 
take  up  their  special  work  for  two  or  three  years.  Up  to  the 
present  time  some  fifty  of  these  young  scientists,  male  and 
female,  are  occupied  with  cultural  and  scientific  work  among 
peoples  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  Fully  one-half  of  these  workers  in- 
vestigate the  two  groups  mentioned  above. 

At  present,  work  is  going  on  among  the  Ostyak-Samoyed, 
Koryak,  Asiatic  Eskimo,  Chukchee,  Gilyak,  Turki  and  Tungus. 
These  men  and  women  act  chiefly  as  teachers  of  native  local 
schools,  or  as  secretaries  or  field  agents  of  local  branches  of  the 
**  Committee  for  assistance  to  the  lesser  nationalities  of  the  North 
and  the  North-East." 

Another  central  point  for  the  same  work  is  represented  by 
the  so-called  **  Northern  College  for  the  students  of  lesser  na- 
tionalities of  U.  S.  S.  R.''.  This  college  was  organized  in  1924 
by  the  ** Committee  for  assistance"  and  it  forms  at  present  an 
important  section  of  the  Leningrad  Eastern  Institute.  The  col- 
lege in  1927  had  192  students,  among  whom  were  20  girls.  The 
yearly  expenses  were  $150,000.  This  year  the  number  of  stu- 
dents will  be  300. 


The  students  represent  twenty-four  tribes,  among  whom 
are  the  Chukchee,  the  Koryak,  the  Kamchadal,  the  Aleut,  the 
Yenisseian,  twelve  branches  of  the  Tungus,  the  Dolgan,  the  / 
Ostyak,  the  Samoyed,  the  Lapp. 

The  extent  of  the  studies  equals  a  usual  middle  school  of 
modern  Russia.  Special  studies  in  native  languages  are  also 
organized  in  nine  national  groups.  Instructors  for  these  groups 
are  assistants  of  the  ethnographical  branch  of  the  University. 

The  students  form  several  circles  and  clubs,  among  which 
are  those  for  Esperanto,  for  the  art  of  speech,  and  for  painting. 
A  special  newspaper  staff  publishes  a  large  manuscript ' '  mural 
newspaper,  with  articles  in  Russian  and  native  languages.  Native 
spelling  is  mostly  based  on  the  Latin  alphabet.  A  special  maga- 
zine '* Forest  and  Tundra"  in  regular  print  was  started  in 
August  1928  by  the  same  publishing  staff. 

After  two  years  of  study  fourteen  students  were  sent  to 
their  respective  countries  for  a  year's  leave,  after  which  they 
will  return  to  the  Institute  to  finish  their  education.  During 
the  leave  they  will  assist  in  cultural  work  among  their  own 

people. 

Special  instruction  of  a  practical  kind  is  being  arranged 
in  the  trades  of  gunsmithing,  carpentry,  fur-dressing,  and 
needlework  for  women. 

Considerable  linguistic  material  of  various  kinds  has  been 
collected,  but  the  publication  thereof  is  just  beginning.  Sev- 
eral primary  books  for  native  schools  have  been  published,  for 
instance,  that  by  W.  G.  Bogoras  in  Russian  and  that  by  Messrs. 
Lipsky-Valrond  in  the  Gold  language  of  the  Amur  River.  Both 
primers  are  illustrated  by  sketches  by  native  collaborators.  A 
book  published  by  the  Academy  of  Science  in  1927,  * '  In  memo- 
riam,  A.  N.  Castren'',  under  the  supervision  of  W.  G.  Bogoras, 
introduced  several  linguistic  papers  such  as  W.  G.  Bogoras' 
''Castren  as  the  student  of  the  Paleo- Asiatics",  and  another  by 
T.  P.  Koshkin,  *'Castren  as  investigator  of  the  Tungus". 

Along  with  this  book  in  memory  of  Castren  we  notice  a 
translation  of  his  Tungus  grammar  from  the  original  German 
into  Russian,  published  in  1926,  with  a  rather  full  glossary, 
added  by  S.  J.  Titov;  also  a  paper  by  N.  N.  Poppe,  **  Materials 
for  the  investigation  of  the  Tungus  language",  published  in 
1927  in  a  volume  of  linguistics  edited  by  the  Academy  of  Mate- 
rial Culture  in  Leningrad.  In  the  autumn  of  1928  a  volume 
of  Tungus  materials,  chiefly  texts  and  grammatical  sketches, 
is  going  to  appear  by  W.  G.  Bogoras,  T.  P.  Koshkin,  Miss  G.  M. 
Vasilevich,  Miss  C.  T.  Zinzius  and  several  others. 

Small  vocabularies  of  Chukchee,  Koryak,  and  Lamuet  were 
published  in  Kemchotre. 


